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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  life  and  writings  of  Pope  have  been  discussed  in  a 
literature  more  voluminous  than  that  which  exists  in  the 
case  of  almost  any  other  English  man  of  letters.  No 
biographer,  however,  has  produced  a  definitive  or  exhaus- 
tive work.  It  seems  therefore  desirable  to  indicate  the 
main  authorities  upon  which  such  a  biographer  would 
have  to  relj,  and  which  have  been  consulted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  following  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch. 

The  first  life  of  Pope  was  a  catchpenny  book,  by 
WOliam  Ayre,  published  in  1745,  and  remarkable  chiefly 
as  giving  the  first  version  of  some  demonstrably  erroneous 
statements,  unfortunately  adopted  by  later  writers.  In 
1751,  Warburton,  as  Pope's  literary  executor,  published 
the  authoritative  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  with  notes 
containing  some  biographical  matter.  In  1769  appeared 
a  life  by  Owen  Ruffhead,  who  wrote  under  Warburton's  in- 
spiration. This  is  a  dull  and  meagre  performance,  and  much 
of  it  is  devoted  to  an  attack — partly  written  by  War- 
burton  himself — upon  the  criticisms  advanced  in  the  first 
volume  of  Joseph  Warton's  Essay  on  Pope.  Warton's  first 
volume  was  published  in  1756;  and  it  seems  that  the 
dread  of  Warburton's  wrath  counted  for  something  in  the 
delay  of  the  second  volume,  which  did  not  appear  till 
1782.  The  Essay  contains  a  good  many  anecdotes  of 
interest.  Warton's  edition  of  Pope — the  notes  in  which 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Essay — was  published  in 
1797.     The  life  by  Johnson  appeared  in  1781  ;  it  is 
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admirable  in  many  ways;  but  Johnson  had  taken  the 
least  possible  trouble  in  ascertaining  facts.  Both  Warton 
and  Johnson  had  before  them  the  manuscript  collections 
of  Joseph  Spence,  who  had  known  Pope  personally 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  literary  ability  to  have  become  an  efficient 
Boswell.  Spence's  anecdotes,  which  were  not  published 
till  1820,  give  the  best  obtainable  information  upon  many 
points,  especially  in  regard  to  Pope's  childhood.  This 
ends  the  list  of  biographers  who  were  in  any  sense  contem- 
porary with  Pope.  Their  statements  must  be  checked  and 
supplemented  by  the  poet's  own  letters,  and  innumerable 
references  to  him  in  the  literature  of  the  tima  In  1806 
appeared  the  edition  of  Pope  by  Bowles,  with  a  life  pre- 
fixed. Bowles  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  many 
points  in  Pope's  character,  and  some  remarks  by  Camp- 
bell, in  his  specimens  of  English  poets,  led  to  a  con- 
troversy (1819 — 1826)  in  which  Bowles  defended  his 
views  against  Campbell,  Bjrron,  Eoscoe,  and  others,  and 
which  incidentally  cleared  up  some  disputed  questions. 
Koscoe,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Leo  X.,  published  his 
edition  of  Pope  in  1824.  A  life  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume,  but  it  is  a  feeble  performance;  and  the  notes, 
many  of  them  directed  against  Bowles,  are  of  little  value. 
A  more  complete  biography  was  published  by  K.  Carru- 
thers  (with  an  edition  of  the  works),  in  1854.  The 
second,  and  much  improved,  edition  appeared  in  1857, 
and  is  still  the  most  convenient  life  of  Pope,  though  Mr. 
Carruthors  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  last  results 
of  some  recent  investigations,  which  have  thrown  a  new 
light  upon  the  poet's  career. 

The  writer  who  took  the  lead  in  these  inquiries  was 
the  late  Mr.  Dilke.  Mr.  Dilke  published  the  results  of 
his  investigations  (which  were  partly  guided  by  the 
discovery  of  a  previously  unpublished  correspondence 
between  Pope  and  his  friend  Caryll),  in  the  Athenasum 
and  Notes  and  Queries^  at  various  intervals,  from  1854  to 
1860.  His  contributions  to  the  subject  have  been  col- 
lated in   the    first    volume   of  the  Papers  of  a  CritiCy 
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edited  by  his  grandson,  the  present  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke, 
in  1875.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Croker  had  been  making  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  materials  for  an  exhaustive  edition  of 
Pope's  works,  in  which  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham.  After  Croker's  death  these  materials  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Murray  to  Mr.  Whitwell  Elwin,  whose 
own  researches  have  greatly  extended  our  knowledge,  and 
who  had  also  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Dilke's  advice.  Mr. 
Elwin  began,  in  1871,  the  publication  of  the  long-promised 
edition.  It  was  to  have  occupied  ten  volumes — five  of 
poems  and  five  of  correspondence,  the  latter  of  which 
was  to  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  previously  un- 
published matter.  Unfortunately  for  all  students  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  only  two  volumes  of  poetry  and  three  of 
correspondence  have  appeared.  The  notes  and  prefaces, 
however,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information,  which 
clears  up  many  previously  disputed  points  in  the  poet*s 
career ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  materials  collected 
for  the  remaining  volumes  will  not  be  ultimately  lost.  It 
is  easy  to  dispute  some  of  Mr.  £lwin*s  critical  opinions, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
value  of  hia  investigations  of  facts.  Without  a  study  of 
his  work,  no  adequate  knowledge  of  Pope  is  attainable. 

The  ideal  biographer  of  Pope,  if  he  ever  appears,  must 
be  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  an  acute  critic  and  a 
patient  antiquarian ;  and  it  would  take  years  of  labour  to 
work  out  all  the  minute  problems  connected  with  the 
subject.  All  that  I  can  profess  to  have  done  is  to  have 
given  a  short  summary  of  the  obvious  facts,  and  of  the 
main  conclusions  established  by  the  evidence  given  at 
length  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Elwin.  I 
have  added  such  criticisms  as  seemed  desirable  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  and  I  must  beg  pardon  by  anticipation  if  I 
have  fallen  into  inaccuracies  in  relating  a  story  so  full  of 
pitfiEdls  for  the  unwary. 

L.  S. 
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POPE. 


CHAPTER  L 

EABLY    TBABS. 

The  father  of  Alexander  Pope  was  a  London  merchant, 
a  devout  Catholic,  and  not  improbably  a  convert  to 
Catholicism.  His  mother  was  one  of  seventeen  children 
of  William  Tomer,  of  York  ;  one  of  her  sisters  was  the 
wife  of  Cooper,  the  well-known  portrait-painter.  Mrs. 
Cooper  was  the  poet's  godmother ;  she  died  when  he  was 
five  years  old,  leaving  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pope,  a  "  grind- 
ing-stone  and  mailer,"  and  their  mother's  "  picture  in 
limning ; "  and  to  her  nephew,  the  little  Alexander,  all 
her  "  books,  pictures,  and  medals  set  in  gold  or  other- 
wise." 

In  after-life  the  poet  made  some  progress  in  acquiring 
the  art  of  painting ;  and  the  bequest  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  the  precocious  child  had  already  given  some 
indications  of  artistic  taste.  Affectionate  eyes  were  certainly 
on  the  watch  for  any  symptoms  of  developing  talent. 
Pope  was  bom  on  May  21st,  1688 — the  annus  mirahilis 
which  introduced  a  new  political  era  in  England,  and  was 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  ardent  Catholics.     About  the  same 
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time,  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe, 
Pope's  father  retired  from  business,  and  settled  at 
Binfield— a  village  two  miles  from  Wokingham  and  nine 
from  Windsor.  It  is  near  Bracknell,  one  of  Shelley's 
brief  perching  places,  and  in  such  a  region  as  poets  might 
love,  if  poetic  praises  of  rustic  seclusion  are  to  be  taken 
seriously.  To  the  east  were  the  ''forests  and  green 
retreats ''  of  Windsor,  and  the  wild  heaths  of  Bagshot, 
Chobham  and  Aldershot  stretched  for  miles  to  the  South. 
Some  twelve  miles  off  in  that  direction,  one  may  remark, 
lay  Moor  Park,  where  the  sturdy  pedestrian.  Swift,  was 
living  with  Sir  W.  Temple  during  great  part  of  Pope's 
childhood ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  walks  ever 
took  him  to  Pope's  neighbourhood,  nor  did  he  see,  till 
some  years  later,  the  lad  with  whom  he  was  to  form  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  literary  friendships.  The  little 
household  was  presumably  a  very  quiet  one,  and  remained 
fixed  at  Binfield  for  twentynseven  years,  till  the  son  had 
grown  to  manhood  and  celebrity.  From  the  earliest 
period  he  seems  to  have  been  a  domestic  idoL  He  was 
not  an  only  child,  for  he  had  a  half-sister  by  his  father's 
side,  who  must  have  been  considerably  older  than  himself, 
as  her  mother  died  nine  years  before  the  poet's  birth.  But 
he  was  the  only  child  of  his  mother,  and  his  parents  con- 
centrated upon  him  an  affection  which  he  returned  with 
touching  ardour  and  persistence.  They  were  both  forty- 
six  in  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  inherited  headaches  from 
his  mother,  and  a  crooked  figure  from  his  father.  A 
nurse  who  shared  their  care,  lived  with  him  for  many 
years,  and  was  buried  by  him,  with  an  affectionate 
epitaph,  in  1725.  The  family  tradition  represents  him  as 
a  sweet-tempered  child,  and  says  that  he  was  called  th< 
"  little  nightingale,"  from  the  beauty  of  his  voice.     As  th< 
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sickly,  solitary,  and  precocious  infant  of  elderly  parents, 
we  may  guess  that  he  was  not  a  little  spoilt,  if  only  in 
the  technical  sense. 

The  religion  of  the  family  made  their  seclusion  from  the 
world  the  more  rigid,  and  by   consequence   must  have 
strengthened  their  mutual  adhesiveness.     Catholics  were 
then  harassed  by  a  legislation  which  would  be  condemned 
by  any  modem  standard  as  intolerably  tyrannicaL    What- 
ever apology  may  be  urged  for  the  l^islators  on  the  ^ore 
of  contemporary  prejudices  or  special  circumstances,  their 
best  excuse  is  that  their  laws  were  rather  intended  to 
satisfy  constituents,  and  to  supply  a  potential  means  of 
defence,  than  to  be  carried  into  actual  execution.    It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Popes  had  to  fear  any  active  molesta- 
tion in  the  quiet  observance  of  their   religious   duties. 
Yet  a  Catholic  was  not  only  a  member  of  a  hated  minority, 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  as  representing 
the  evil  principle  in  politics  and  religion,  but  was  rigor- 
ously excluded   from  a  public  career,  and  from  every 
position  of  honour  or  authority.     In  times  of  excitement 
the  severer  laws  might  be  put  in  force.    The  public  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion  was  forbidden,  and  to  be  a  Catholic 
was  to  be  predisposed  to  the  various  Jacobite  intrigues 
which  still  had  many  chances  in  their  favour.    When  the 
pretender  was  expected  in  1744,  a  proclamation,  to  which 
Pope  thought   it  decent  to  pay  obedience,  forbade  the 
appearance  of  Catholics  within  ten  miles  of  London  ;  and 
in   1730  we  find  him  making  interest  on    behalf  of  a 
nephew,  who  had  been   prevented   from   becoming    an 
attorney  because  the  judges  were  rigidly   enforcing  the 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance. 

Catholics  had  to  pay  double  taxes  and  were  prohibited 
from  acquiring  real  property.     The  elder  Pope,  according 
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to  s  certainly  inaccurate  story,  had  a  conacienttouB  ob- 
jection to  investing  hia  money  in  the  funds  of  a  Protestant 
government,  and,  therefore,  having  converted  hia  capital 
into  coin,  put  it  in  a  strong-box,  and  took  it  oat  aa  he 
wanted  it.  The  old  merchant  waa  not  quite  bo  helpless, 
for  we  know  that  he  had  investment6  in  the  French 
rmtai,  beaides  other  aourcea  of  income ;  hut  the  story 
probahly  reflects  the  fact  that  his  religions  diaqnaliiicationa 
ham^rcd  even  bis  financial  poaition. 

Pope'a  character  waa  affected  in  many  ways  by  the  fact 
of  bis  belongiog  to  a  sect  thus  harassed  and  restrained. 
pBTsecutioQ,  like  bodily  infirmity,  has  an  ombignoua 
influence.  If  it  sometimea  generates  in  jta  victims  a  heroic 
hatred  of  oppression,  it  sonii^times  predisposea  thera  to 
tbe  use  of  the  weapons  of  intrigue  and  falsehood,  by 
which  the  weak  evade  the  tyranny  of  the  strong.  If 
under  that  discipline  Pope  learnt  to  love  toleration,  he 
waa  not  untouched  by  the  more  demoralizing  influences 
of  a  life  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  inceaaant  plotting 
and  evasion.  A  more  direct  consequence  was  bis  ex- 
clusion from  the  ordinary  schools.  The  spirit  of  the 
rickety  lad  might  have  been  broken  by  the  rough 
training  of  Eton  or  "Westminster  in  those  days ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  might  have  profited  by  acquiring  a 
livelier  perception  of  the  meaning  of  that  virtue  of  foir- 
play,  the  appreciation  of  which  is  held  to  be  a  set-off 
against  the  brutaliring  influences  of  our  system  of 
public  education.  As  it  was,  Pope  was  condemned  to  a 
desultory  education.  He  picked  up  some  radimenta  of 
learning  from  the  family  priest ;  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Twyford,  where  he  is  said  to  have  got  into  troubl 
for  writing  a  lampoon  upon  his  master ;  he  went  for 
time  to  another  in  London,  where  he  gave  a  v 
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cnditable  if  less  characteristic  proof  of  hia  poetical  pre- 
cocity. Like  other  lads  of  genius,  he  put  together  a  kind 
of  play — a  combiaation,  it  scema,  of  the  speechce  in 
Ogilby'e  Iliad — and  got  it  acted  by  his  schoolfellows. 
Theee  brief  Btiatches  of  achooliog,  however,  counted 
for  little.  Pope  settled  at  home  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve,  and  plunged  into  the  delights  of  luisoellaneouB 
reading  with  the  ardour  of  precocious  talent.  He  read 
ao  eagerly  that  his  feeble  constitution  threatened  to 
break  down,  and  when  about  seventeen,  he  despaired  of 
recovery,  and  wrote  a  farewell  to  his  friends.  One  of 
,  titen),  an  Abbe  Southcote,  applied  for  advice  to  the  celc- 
I  bntod  Dr.  RadclilTe,  who  judiciously  prescribed  idleness 
And  exercise.  Pope  soon  recovered,  and,  it  is  pleasant  to 
■dd,  showed  his  gratitude  long  aft«rwards  by  obtaining  for 
Southcote,  through  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  desirable  piece 
of  French  preferment.  Self-guided  studies  have  their 
advantages,  as  Pope  himself  observed,  but  they  do  not 
lead  a  youth  through  the  dry  places  of  literature,  or 
•timalate  him  to  severe  intellectual  training.  Pope  seems 
I  have  made  some  hasty  raids  into  philosophy  and 
Hieology ;  he  dipped  uito  Locke,  and  found  him 
h*  insipid  ; "  he  went  through  a  collection  of  the  contro- 
sial  literature  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  which  seems  to 
ttVB  constituted  the  paternal  library,  and  was  oltematsly 
lut  and  Catholic,  according  to  the  lost  book  which 
e  bad  toad.  But  it  was  upon  poetry  and  pure  literature 
lat  he  tlung  himself  with  a  genuine  appetite.  He  leamt 
s  to  get  at  the  story,  unless  a  translation  offered 
D  coeieT  path,  and  followed  wherever  fancy  led  "  like  a 
boy  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and  woods." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  never  became  a  scholar  in 
■4h«  strict  sense  of  the  term.     Voltaire  declared  that  he 
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could  hardly  read  or  speak  a  word  of  French ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  would  have  satisfied  Bentley  as  little 
as  his  French  satisfied  Voltaire.  Yet  he  must  have  heen 
fiurlj  conversant  with  the  best  known  French  literature 
of  the  time,  and  he  could  probably  stumble  through 
Homer  with  the  help  of  a  crib  and  a  guess  at  the  general 
meaning.  He  says  himself  that  at  this  early  period, 
he  went  through  all  the  best  critics ;  all  the  French, 
English  and  Latin  poems  of  any  name ;  "  Homer  and 
some  of  the  greater  Greek  poets  in  the  original,"  and  Tasso 
and  Ariosto  in  translations. 

Pope  at  any  rate  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  Waller,  Spenser,  and  Dryden  were,  he 
says,  his  great  favourites  in  the  order  named,  till  he 
was  twelve.  Like  so  many  other  poets,  he  took,  in- 
finite delight  in  the  Faery  Queen  ;  but  Dryden,  the  great 
poetical  luminary  of  his  own  day,  naturally  exercised  a 
predominant  influence  upon  his  mind.  He  declared  that 
he  had  leeumt  versification  wholly  from  Dryden's  works, 
and  always  mentioned  his  name  with  reverence.  Many 
scattered  remarks  reported  by  Spence,  and  the  still  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  frequent  appropriation,  show  him 
to  have  been  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  with  much  that  had  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
his  time,  to  a  degree  in  which  he  was  probably  excelled  by 
none  of  his  successors,  with  the  exception  of  Gray.  Like 
Gray  he  contemplated  at  one  time  the  history  of  English 
poetry  which  was  in  some  sense  executed  by  Warton.  It 
is  characteristic,  too,  that  he  early  showed  a  critical 
spirit.  From  a  boy,  he  says,  he  could  distinguish  be- 
tween sweetness  and  softness  of  numbers,  Dryden  ex- 
emplitying  softness  and  Waller  sweetness  ;  and  the 
remark,  whatever  its  value,   shows  that  he  had  been 
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analysing  his  impressions  and  reflecting  upon  the  tech- 
nical secrets  of  his  art. 

Such  study  naturally  suggests  the  trembling  aspiration, 
"  I,  too,  am  a  poet."  Pope  adopts  with  apparent  sincerity 
the  Ovidian  phrase^ 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame 

I  lisp'd  in  nnmbers,  for  the  numbers  oame. 

His  father  corrected  his  early  performances  and  when 
not  satisfied,  sent  him  back  with  the  phrase,  "  These  are 
not  good  rhymes."  He  translated  any  passages  that 
struck  him  in  his  reading,  excited  by  the  examples  of 
Ogilby's  Homer  and  Sandys'  Ovid.  His  boyish  ambi- 
tion prompted  him  before  he  was  fifteen  to  attempt  an 
epic  poem ;  the  subject  was  Alcander,  Prince  of  Rhodes, 
driven  from  his  home  by  Deucalion,  &ther  of  Minos ;  and 
the  work  was  modestly  intended  to  emulate  in  different 
passages  the  beauties  of  Milton,  Cowley,  Spenser,  Statins, 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Claudian.  Four  books  of  this 
poem  survived  for  a  long  time,  for  Pope  had  a  more  than 
parental  fondness  for  all  the  children  of  his  brain,  and 
always  had  an  eye  to  possible  reproduction.  Scraps  from 
this  early  epic  were  worked  into  the  Essay  on  Criticism 
and  the  Dunciad.  This  couplet,  for  example,  from  the  last 
work  comes  straight,  we  are  told,  from  Alcander, — 

As  man's  Masanders  to  the  vital  spring 

Boll  all  their  tides,  then  back  their  circles  bring. 

Another  couplet,  preserved  by  Spence,  will  give  a  suffi- 
cient taste  of  its  quality  : — 

Shields,  helms,  and  swords  all  jangle  as  they  hang, 
And  sound  formidinoos  with  angry  clang. 

After  this  we  shall  hardly  censure  Atterbury  for  ap- 
proving (perhaps  suggesting)  its  destruction  in  later  years. 
Pope  long  meditated  another  epic,  relating  the  foundation 
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of  the  English  government  by  Brutus  of  Troy,  with  a 
superabundant  display  of  didactic  morality  and  religion. 
Happily  this  dreary  conception,  though  it  occupied  much 
thought,  never  came  to  the  birth. 

The  time  soon  came  when  these  tentative  flights  were 
to  be  superseded  by  more  serious  efforts.  Pope's  ambi- 
tion was  directed  into  the  same  channel  by  his  innate 
propensities  and  by  the  accidents  of  his  position.  Ko 
man  ever  displayed  a  more  exclusive  devotion  to  litera- 
ture, or  waa  more  tremblingly  sensitive  to  the  charm  of 
literary  glory.  His  zeal  was  never  distracted  by  any  rival 
emotion.  Almost  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  his  eye 
was  fixed  unremittingly  upon  the  sole  purpose  of  his  life. 
The  whole  energies  of  his  mind  were  absorbed  in  the 
struggle  to  place  his  name  as  high  as  possible  in  that 
temple  of  fame,  which  he  painted  after  Chaucer  in  one 
of  his  early  poems.  External  conditions  pointed  to  letters 
as  the  sole  path  to  eminence,  but  it  was  precisely  the 
path  for  which  he  had  admirable  qualifications.  The 
sickly  son  of  the  Popish  tradesman  was  cut  off  from  the 
bar,  the  senate,  and  the  church.  Physically  contemptible, 
politically  ostracized,  and  in  a  humble  social  position,  he 
could  yet  win  this  dazzling  prize  and  force  his  way  with 
his  pen  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  contemporary  fame. 
Without  adventitious  favour  and  in  spite  of  many  bitter 
antipathies,  he  was  to  become  the  acknowledged  head  of 
English  literature,  and  the  welcome  companion  of  all  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Though  he  could  not 
foresee  his  career  from  the  start,  he  worked  as  vigorously 
as  if  the  goal  had  already  been  in  sight ;  and  each  suc- 
cessive victory  in  the  field  of  letters  was  realized  the 
more  keenly  from  his  sense  of  the  disadvantages  in  face 
of  which  it  had  been  won.     In  tracing  his  rapid  ascent, 
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B  shall  certainly  Qud  reason  to  doubt  his  proud  c 


Tlmt,  if  lie  pleaaed,  be  pleated  bj  maalf  vayi, 

It  it  is  impossible  for  any  lover  of  Uteratore  to  grudge 
admiration  to  this  siiigiilar  triamph  of  pore  intellect  over 
extflmal  disadvantages,  and  the  etill  more  depresaing  in- 
flnences  of  incessaut  physical  suffering. 

Pope  bad  indeed  certain  special  advant^es  which  he 
waa  not  slow  in  turning  to  account  la  one  respect 
even  bis  religion  helped  him  to  emerge  into  fame, 
.tuially  a  cert^  free-masonry  amongst  the 
ktholica  allied  by  fellow-feeling  under  the  general 
itipathy.  The  relations  between  Pope  and  his  co- 
teligionista  exercised  a  material  iniluenco  upon  his  later 
Within  a  few  miles  of  Binfield  lived  the  Blounta 
of  Mapludurham,  a  tine  oM  Elizabethan  mansion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Reading,  which  had 
been  held  by  a  royalist  Blount  in  the  civil  war  against 
a  parliamentary  assault.  It  was  a  more  interesting 
etrcumstance  to  Pope  that  Mr.  Lister  Blount,  the  then 
mtativc  of  the  tiunily,  had  two  fair  daughtors, 
'eresa  and  Martha,  of  about  the  poet's  age.  Another  of 
Pope's  Catholic  acQuaintancea  was  John  Caryll,  of  West 
Griustead  in  Sussex,  nephew  of  a  Carj-U  who  had  been 
the  representative  of  James  II.  at  the  (Jourt  of  Rome, 
and  who,  following  his  master  into  exile,  received  the 
honours  of  a  titular  peerage  and  held  office  in  the  melan- 
choly court  of  the  I'retendcr.  In  such  circles  Pope 
might  have  been  expected  to  imbibe  a  Jacobite  and 
ilhoUc  horror  of  Wliigs  and  freethinkers.  In  feet, 
ir,  he  belonged  from  his  youth  to  the  followers  of 
and  seems  to  have  paid  to  religious  duties  just  a« 
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much  attention  as  would  satifify  his  parents.  His  mind 
was  really  given  to  literature ;  and  he  found  his  earliest 
patron  in  his  immediate  neighhourhood.  This  was  Sir 
W.  Trumhull,  who  had  retired  to  his  native  village  of 
Easthampstead  in  1697,  after  heing  ambassador  at  the 
Forte  under  James  II.,  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
William  III.  Sir  William  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Popes,  praised  the  father's  artichokes,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  precocious  son.  The  old  diplomatist  and  the 
young  poet  soon  became  fast  friends,  took  constant  rides 
together,  and  talked  over  classic  and  modem  poetry. 
Pope  made  Trumbull  acquainted  with  Milton's  juvenile 
poems,  and  Trumbull  encouraged  Pope  to  foUow  in 
Milton's  steps.  He  gave,  it  seems,  the  first  suggestion  to 
Pope  that  he  should  translate  Homer ;  and  he  exhorted 
his  young  friend  to  preserve  his  health  by  flying  from 
tavern  company — tanquam  ex  incendio.  Another  eaxlj 
patron  was  William  Walsh,  a  Worcestershire  country 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  fashion,  who  condescended 
to  dabble  in  poetry  after  the  manner  of  Waller,  and 
to  write  remonstrances  upon  Celia's  cruelty,  verses  to 
his  mistress  against  marriage,  epigrams,  and  pastoral 
eclogues.  He  was  better  known,  however,  as  a  critic,  and 
had  been  declared  by  Dryden  to  be,  without  flattery, 
the  best  in  the  nation.  Pope  received  from  him  one 
piece  of  advice  which  has  become  famous.  We  had  had 
great  poets — so  said  the  "  knowing  Walsh,"  as  Pope 
calls  him — "but  never  one  great  poet  that  was  correct;" 
and  he  accordingly  recommended  Pope  to  make  correct- 
ness his  great  aim.  The  advice  doubtless  impressed  the 
young  man  as  the  echo  of  his  own  convictions.  W^alsh 
died  (1708),  before  the  eflect  of  his  suggestion  had  become 
fully  perceptible. 
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The  acquaintance  with  Walsh  was  due  to  Wychorley, 
who  had  submitted  Pope's  Pastorals  to  his  recognized 
critical  authority.  Pope's  intercourse  with  Wycherley 
and  another  early  friend,  Henry  Cromwell,  had  a  more 
important  bearing  upon  his  eaAy  career.  He  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  each  of  these  friends,  whilst  he  was 
still  passing  through  his  probationary  period;  and  the 
letters  published  long  afterwards  under  singular  circum- 
stances to  be  hereafter  related,  give  the  fullest  revelation 
of  his  character  and  position  at  this  time.  Both  Wycher- 
ley and  Cromwell  were  known  to  the  Englefields  of 
Whiteknights,  near  Beading,  a  Catholic  family,  in 
which  Pope  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Martha 
Blount,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  old  Mr. 
Englefield  of  the  day.  It  was  possibly,  therefore,  through 
this  connexion  that  Pope  owed  his  first  introduction  to 
the  literary  circles  of  London.  Pope,  already  thirsting 
for  literary  fame,  was  delighted  to  form  a  connexion 
which  must  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  to  his  in- 
dulgent parents,  if  they  understood  the  character  of  his 
new  associates. 

Henry  Cromwell,  a  remote  cousin  of  the  Protector,  is 
known  to  other  tlian  minute  investigators  of  contempo- 
rary literature  by  nothing  except  his  friendship  with  Pope. 
He  was  nearly  thirty  years  older  than  Pope,  and  though 
heir  to  an  estate  in  the  country,  was  at  this  time  a  gay, 
though  rather  elderly,  man  about  town.  Vague  intimar 
tions  are  preserved  of  his  personal  appearance.  Gay  calls 
him  ''  honest  hatless  CromweU  with  red  breeches  f  and 
Johnson  could  learn  about  him  the  single  fact  that  he 
used  to  ride  a-hunting  in  a  tie-wig.  The  interpretation 
of  these  outward  signs  may  not  be  very  obvious  to  modem 
readers ;  but  it  is  plain  from  other  indications  that  he  was 
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one  of  the  frequenteis  of  coffee-houses,  aimed  at  being 
something  of  a  rake  and  a  wit,  was  on  speaking  tenns  with 
Dryden,  and  familiar  with  the  smaller  celebrities  of  litera- 
ture, a  regular  attendant  at  theatres,  a  friend  of  actresses, 
and  able  to  present  himself  in  fashionable  circles  and 
devote  complimentary  verses  to  the  reigning  beauties  at 
the  Bath.    When  he  studied  the  Spectator  he  might  recog- 
nize some  of  his  features  reflected  in  the  portrait  of  Will 
Honeycomb.     Pope  was  proud  enough  for  the  moment  at 
being  taken  by  the  hand  by  this  elderly  buck,  though,  as 
Pope  himself  rose  in  the  literary  scale  and  could  estimate 
literary  reputations  more  accurately,  he  became,  it  would 
seem,  a  little  ashamed  of  his  early  enthusiasm,  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  friendship   dropped.     The  letters  which 
passed  between  the  pair  during  four  or  five  years  down 
to  the   end  of   1711,  show  Pope  in  his   earliest   man- 
hood.    They  are  characteristic  of  that  period  of  develop- 
ment in  which  a  youth  of  literary  genius  takes  literary 
fame  in  the  most  desperately  serious  sense.     Pope  is  evi- 
dently putting  his  best  foot  forward,  and  never  for  a  moment 
forgets  that  he  is  a  young  author  writing  to  a  recognized 
critic— except,  indeed,  when  he  takes  the  airs  of  an  expe- 
rienced rake.     We  might  speak  of  the  absurd  affectation 
displayed  in  the  letters,  were  it  not  that  such  affectation 
is  the  most  genuine  nature  in  a  clever  boy.     Unluckily  it 
became  so  ingrained  in  Pope  as  to  survive  his  youthful 
folliea    Pope  complacently  indulges  in  elaborate  paradoxes 
and  epigrams  of  the  conventional  epistolary  style ;  he  is 
painfully  anxious  to  be  alternately  sparkling  aiid  playful ; 
his  head  must  be  full  of  literature ;  he  indulges  in  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  Statins,  and  points  out  what  a  sud- 
den fall  that  author  makes  at  one  place  from  extravagant 
bombast ;  he  communicates  the  latest  efforts  of  his  muse. 
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and  triM,  one  regrets  lo  say,  to  get  more  credit  for  precocity 
tuul  originality  ihan  ikirly  belongs  to  hint :  he  acciden- 
tally alludes  to  liifl  dog  that  he.  may  bring  in  a  translation 
from  the  Odyssey,  t^uote  Plutarch,  and  introduce  an 
anecdote  which  he  has  heard  irom  Trumbull  about 
Charles  I. ;  he  elaborately  discusses  Cromwell's  clas- 
sical tranalationE,  adduces  authorities,  ventures  to  censure 
Mr.  Rowe's  ampUAcations  of  Lucan,  and,  in  this  respect, 
thinks  that  BrebtBuf,  the  famous  French  translator,  is 
equally  a  sinner,  and  writes  a  long  letter  as  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  cvsora  and  the  hiatus  in  Englieh  verse.  There 
ore  signs  that  the  mutual  criticisms  become  a  Uttle  try- 
ing to  the  tempers  of  the  correspondents.  Pope  seems 
to  be  inclined  to  ridicule  Cromwell's  pedantry,  and  when 
he  affects  satisfaction  at  learning  that  Cromwell  has 
detected  him  in  appropriating  a  rondeau  from  Voiture, 
we  feul  that  the  tension  is  becoming  serious.  Probably 
he  found  out  that  Cromwell  was  not  only  a  bit  of  a  prig, 
but  a  person  not  likely  to  reflect  much  glory  upon  bis 
fiiends,  and  the  correspondence  came  to  an  end,  when 
Pope  found  a  better  market  for  his  wares. 

Pope  speaks  mote  than  once  in  these  letters  of  his 
country  retirement,  where  he  could  enjoy  the  company  of 
the  musM,  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  forced 
to  be  grave  and  godly,  instead  of  drunk  and  scanda- 
loos  as  he  could  bo  in  towiL  The  jolly  hunting  and 
drinking  squires  round  BinfieM  thought  Mm,  he  says,  a 
weD-dieposed  person,  but  unluckily  disqualified  for  their 
toogh  modes  of  enjoyment  by  hie  sickly  health.  "With 
tbeni  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  one  Latin  quotation, 
bat  has  leamt  a  song  of  Tom  Durfey's,  the  sole  repre- 
aentalive  of  literature,  it  appeare,  at  the  "  toping-tables  " 
of  these  thick-witted  fox-bunt«r3.     Pope  naturally  longed 
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for  the  more  refined  or  at  least  more  fashionable  indul- 
gences of  London  life.  Beside  the  literary  affectation,  he 
sometimes  adopts  the  more  offensive  affectation — unfor- 
tunately not  peculiar  to  any  period — of  the  youth  who 
wishes  to  pass  himself  off  as  deep  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
i  world.     Pope,  as  may  be  here  said  once  for  all,  could  be 

^  at  times  grossly  indecent ;  and  in  these  letters  there  are 

passages  oifensive  upon  this  score,  though  the  offence  ia  far 
graver  when  the  same  tendency  appears,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  in  his  letters  to  women.  There  is  no  proof  that 
Pope  was  ever  licentious  in  practice.  He  was  probably  more 
temperate  than  most  of  his  companions,  and  could  be  accused 
of  fewer  lapses  from  strict  morality  than,  for  example,  the 
excellent  but  thoughtless  Steele.  For  this  there  was  the 
very  good  reason  that  his  "  little,  tender,  crazy  carcass,"  as 
I  Wycherley  calls  it,  was  utterly  unfit  for  such  excesses  as 

I  his  companions  could  practise  with  comparative  impunity. 

%  He  was  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  be  through  life 

^l  a  valetudinarian,  and  such  doses  of  wine  as  the  respectable 

■^  Addison  used  regularly  to  absorb,  would  have  brought 

)  speedy  punishment.     Pope's  loose  talk  probably  meant 

H  little  enough  in  the  way  of  actual  vice,  though,  as  I  have 

already  said,  Trumbull  saw  reasons  for  friendly  warning. 
But  some  of  his  writings  are  stained  by  pruriency  and 
downright  obscenity ;  whilst  the  same  fault  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  painful  absence  of  that  chivalrous  feeling 
}  towards  women  which  redeems  Steele's  errors  of  conduct 

in  our  estimate  of  his  character.    Pope  always  takes  a  low, 

sometimes  a  brutal  view  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes. 

!  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  upon  this  point.     If 

]  Pope  erred,  he  was  certainly  unfortunate  in  the  objects  of 

his  youthful  hero-worship.     Cromwell  seems  to  have  been 
but  a  pedantic  hanger-on  of  literary  circles.     His  other 
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great  friend,  Wycherley,  had  stronger  claims  upon  his 
respect,  but  certainly  was  not  likely  to  raise  his  standard 
of  delicacy.  Wycherley  was  a  relic  of  a  past  literary 
epoch.  He  was  nearly  fifty  years  older  than  Pope.  His 
last  play,  the  Plain  Dealer,  had  been  produced  in 
1677,  eleven  years  before  Pope's  birth.  The  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Country  Wife,  his  chief  performances, 
are  conspicuous  amongst  the  comedies  of  the  Eestora- 
tion  dramatists  for  sheer  brutality.  During  Pope's 
boyhood  he  was  an  elderly  rake  about  town,  having 
squandered  his  intellectual  as  well  as  his  pecuniary 
resources,  but  still  scribbling  bad  verses  and  maxims  on 
the  model  of  Eochefoucauld.  Pope  had  a  very  ex- 
cusable, perhaps  we  may  say  creditable,  enthusiasm  for 
the  acknowledged  representatives  of  literary  glory.  Before 
he  ¥ras  twelve  years  old  he  had  persuaded  some  one  to 
take  him  to  Will's,  that  he  might  have  a  sight  of  the  vene- 
rable Dryden  ;  and  in  the  first  published  letter^  to  Wych- 
erley he  refers  to  this  brief  glimpse,  and  warmly  thanks 
Wycherley  for  some  conversation  about  the  elder  poet. 
And  thus,  when  he  came  to  know  Wycherley,  he  was  en- 
raptured with  the  honour.  He  followed  the  great  man 
about,  as  he  tells  us,  like  a  dog ;  and,  doubtless,  re- 
ceived with  profound  respect  the  anecdotes  of  literary  life 
which  fell  from  the  old  gentleman's  lips.  Soon  a  corre- 
spondence began,  in  which  Pope  adopts  a  less  jaunty  air 
than  that  of  his  letters  to  Cromwell,  but  which  is  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  in  the  laboured  complimentary  style 
which  was  not  unnatural  in  the  days  when  Congreve's 
comedy  was  taken  to  represent  the  conversation  of  fashion- 
able life.     Presently,  however,  the  letters  b^an  to  turn 

'  The  letter  is,  unluckily,  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  but  it  repre- 
seotfl  Pope's  probable  sentiments. 
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upon  an  obvioosly  dangerous  topic.  Pope  was  only  seven- 
teen when  it  occurred  to  his  Mend  to  turn  him  to  account 
as  a  literary  assistant.  The  lad  had  already  shown  con- 
siderable powers  of  versification,  and  was  soon  employing 
them  in  the  revision  of  some  of  the  numerous  composi- 
tions which  amused  Wycherley's  leisura  It  would  have 
required,  one  might  have  thought,  less  than  Wycherley's 
experience  to  foresee  the  natural  end  of  such  an  alliance. 
Pope,  in  fact,  set  to  work  with  great  vigour  in  his  favourite 
occupation  of  correcting.  He  hacked  and  hewed  right 
and  left;  omitted,  compressed,  rearranged,  and  occasionally 
inserted  additions  of  his  own  devising.  Wycherley's 
memory  had  been  enfeebled  by  illness,  and  now  played 
him  strange  tricks.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  him- 
self to  sleep  with  Montaigne,  Eochefoucauld,  and  Eacine. 
Next  morning  he  would,  with  entire  unconsciousness, 
write  down  as  his  own  the  thoughts  of  his  author,  or 
repeat  almost  word  for  word  some  previous  composition 
of  his  own.  To  remove  such  repetitions  thoroughly  would 
require  a  very  free  application  of  the  knife,  and  Pope 
would  not  be  slow  to  discover  that  he  was  wasting  talents 
fit  for  original  work  in  botching  and  tinkering  a  mass  of 
rubbish. 

Any  man  of  ripe  years  would  have  predicted  the  ob- 
vious consequences ;  and,  according  to  the  ordinary  story, 
those  consequences  followed.  Pope  became  more  plain- 
speaking,  and  at  last  almost  insulting  in  his  language. 
Wycherley  ended  by  demanding  the  return  of  his  manu- 
scripts, in  a  letter  showing  his  annoyance  under  a 
veil  of  civility ;  and  Pope  sent  them  back  with  a  smart 
reply,  recommending  Wycherley  to  adopt  a  previous 
suggestion  and  turn  his  poetry  into  maxims  after  the 
manner  of  Eochefoucauld.     The   '^old  scribbler,"  says 
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utitmmin,  "  wna  ungry  to  see  his  pages  del'uced,  and  felt 

n  pnii]  from  tht  criticism  than  content  from  tho  ameiul- 

f  Blent  of  his  faults."     The  story  ia  told  at  length,  and  with 

bis  OBUal  brillianue,  by  ^lacuulaj,  and  has  hitherto  {lusscd 

.  muater  with  all  Pope's  biographers  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  so 

■atunl  a  atory,  and  ia  so  far  confirmed  by  other  state- 

Kmi-iite  of  Popo,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  spoil  it,    Attd  yet  it 

P'innst  be  at  least  modified,  for  wb  have  aleody  reached  one 

'  of  those  perplexities  which  force  a  biographer  of  Pope  to 

lie  constantly  looking  to  his  footsteps.     So  numerous  are 

„  the  contiadictions  which  surround  almost  every  incident 

tgf  the  poet's  career,  that  one   is  constantly  in  danger  of 

mbling  into  some  pitfnil,  or  bound  to  cross  it  in  gin- 

iriy  fashion  ou  ihe  eltppiug-stone  of  a  cautious  "perhaps." 

i  letters  which  are  tho  authority  for  this  story  have 

indergone  a  manipulation  from  Pope  himself,  under  cir- 

BumatAnces  to  be  liereafler  noticed  ;  and  recent  researches 

uve  shown  that  a  very  false  colouring  has  been  put  ujion 

t  Bs  Qpon  other  passages.     The  nature  of  this  strange 

"version  is  a  curious   illuatiation  of  Pope's  absorbing 

■Tuiity. 

Pope,  in  fact,  was  evidently  ashamed  of  the  attitude 

vhich  he   had  not   unnaturally  adopted  to    his    corre- 

Elpoodent.     The  firet  man  of  lettera  of  his  day  could  not 

bear  to  reveal  the  full  degree  in  which  he  had  fawned 

npon  the  decayed  ilramatist,  whose  inferiority  to  himself 

vu  now  plainly  recognized.     He  altered  the  whole  tone 

of  the  correspondence  by  omission,  and  still  worse  by  addi- 

I    tioa.     He  did  not  jmblish  a  letter  in  which  Wycherley 

mtly  remonstrates  with  his  young  admirer  for  excessive 

idtilatioD  ;  he  omittwl  from  hia  own  letters  the  phrase 

Jtrfaich  had  provoked  the  remonstrance  ;  and,  with  more 

!  fitlaificatioD,  he  manufactured  on  imagin.-iry  letter 
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to  Wycherley  out  of  a  letter  really  tiddressed  to  his  friend 
Caryll.  In  this  letter  Pope  liad  himself  addressed  to 
Caryll  a  remonstrance  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
received  from  Wycherley.  When  puhlished  as  a  letter  to 
Wycherley,  it  gives  the  impression  that  Pope,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  was  already  rejecting  excessive  compli- 
ments addressed  to  him  by  his  experienced  friend.  By 
these  audacious  perversions  of  the  truth,  Pope  is  enabled 
to  heighten  his  youthful  independence,  and  to  represent 
himself  as  already  exhibiting  a  graceful  superiority  to  the 
reception  or  the  offering  of  incense ;  whilst  he  thus 
precisely  inverts  the  relation  which  really  existed  between 
himself  and  his  coiTespondent. 

The  letters,  again,  when  read  with  a  due  attention  to 
dates,  shows  that  Wycherley 's  proneness  to  take  offence 
has  at  least  been  exaggerated.  Pope's  services  to  Wych- 
erley were  rendered  on  two  separate  occasions.  The 
first  set  of  poems  were  corrected  during  1706  and  1707, 
and  Wycherley,  in  speaking  of  this  revision,  far  from 
showing  symptoms  of  annoyance,  speaks  with  grati- 
tude of  Pope's  kindness,  and  returns  the  expressions  of 
goodwill  which  accompanied  his  criticisms.  Both  these 
expressions,  and  Wycherley's  acknowledgment  of  them, 
were  omitted  in  Pope's  publication.  More  than  two  years 
elapsed,  when  (in  April,  1710)  Wycherley  submitted  a 
new  set  of  manuscripts  to  Pope's  unflinching  severity ; 
and  it  is  from  the  letters  which  passed  in  regard  to 
this  last  batch  that  the  general  impression  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  quarrel  has  been  derived.  But  these  letters,  again, 
have  been  mutilated,  and  so  mutilated  as  to  increase  the 
apparent  tartness  of  the  mutual  retorts  ;  and  it  must 
therefore  remain  doiibtful  how  far  the  coolness  which 
ensued   was  really  due  to   the  cause   assigned.      Pope, 
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writing  at  the  time  to  Cromwell,  expresses  his  vexation 
at  the  difference,  and  professes  himself  unable  to  account 
for  it,  though  he  thinks  that  his  corrections  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  rupture.  An  alternative  rumour,' 
it  seems,  accused  Pope  of  having  written  some  satirical 
verses  upon  his  friend.  To  discover  the  rights  and 
vrrongs  of  the  quarrel  is  now  impossible,  though,  unfor- 
tunately, one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  Pope  was  guilty  of 
grossly  sacrificing  truth  in  the  interests  of  his  own  vanity. 
We  may,  indeed,  assume,  without  much  risk  of  error,  that 
Pope  had  become  too  conscious  of  his  own  importance  to 
find  pleasure  or  pride  in  doctoring  another  man's  verses. 
It  must  remain  uncertain  how  far  he  showed  this  resent- 
ment to  Wycherley  openly,  or  gratified  it  by  some  covert 
means ;  and  how  far,  again,  he  succeeded  in  calming 
Wycherley's  susceptibility  by  his  compliments,  or  aroused 
bis  wrath  by  more  or  less  contemptuous  treatment  of  his 
verses. 

A  year  after  the  quarrel,  Cromwell  reported  that 
Wycherley  had  again  been  speaking  in  Mendly  terms  of 
Pope,  and  Pope  expressed  his  pleasure  with  eagerness* 
He  must,  he  said,  be  more  agreeable  ,to  himself  when 
agreeable  to  Wycherley,  as  the  earth  was  brighter  when 
the  sun  was  less  overcast.  Wycherley,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, took  Pope's  advice  by  turning  some  of  his  verses 
into  prose  maxims ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  at  last 
upon  more  or  less  Mendly  terma  The  final  scene  of 
Wycherley's  questionable  career,  some  four  years  later,  is 
given  by  Pope  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Edward  Bloimt. 
The  old  man,  he  says,  joined  the  sacraments  of  marriage 
and  extreme  unction.  By  one  he  supposed  himself  to  gain 
some  advantage  of  his  soul ;  by  the  other,  he  had  the 

*  See  Elwin's  Pope,  Vol.  I.,  ozxzv. 
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pleasure  of  saddling  his  hated  heir  and  nephew  with  the 
jointure  of  his  widow.  When  dying,  he  begged  his  wife 
to  grant  him  a  last  request,  and,  upon  her  consent,  ex- 
plained it  to  be  that  she  would  never  again  many  an  old 
man.  Sickness,  says  Pope  in  comment,  often  destroys  wit 
and  wisdom,  but  has  seldom  the  power  to  remove  humour. 
Wycherley's  joke,  replies  a  critic,  is  contemptible;  and 
yet  one  feels  that  the  death  scene,  with  this  strange  mix- 
ture of  cynicism,  spite,  and  superstition,  half  redeemed  by 
imperturbable  good  temper,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  Wycherley's  own  school  of  comedy.  One  could 
wish  that  Pope  had  shown  a  little  more  perception  of  the 
tragic  side  of  such  a  conclusion. 

Pope  was  still  almost  a  boy  when  he  broke  with 
Wycherley ;  but  he  was  already  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  within  a  surprisingly  short  time  he  was  becom- 
ing known  as  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  day.  I  must 
now  turn  to  the  poems  by  which  this  reputation  was 
gained,  and  the  incidents  connected  with  their  publica- 
tion. In  Pope's  life,  almost  more  than  in  that  of  any 
other  poet,  the  history  of  the  author  is  the  history  of  the 
man. 
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'  Popb'b  niptnre  with  Wyoharley  took  place  in  the  summei 
of  1710,  when  Pope,  therefore,  was  juBt  twenty-two. 
He  was  at  this  tune  only  known  aa  the  contributor  of 
Bome  atDoll  poems  to  a  Miacellajiy.  Three  yeats  after- 
wards (1713)  he  was  receiving  such  patronage  in  hie  great 
undertaking,  the  translation  of  Homer,  aa  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  ho  was  regawled  by  the  leaders  of  liteniture 
U  spoet  of  very  high  promise  ;  and  two  years  later  (1715) 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  en- 
titled him  to  rank  as  the  first  poet  of  the  day.  So  rapid 
a  rise  to  fame  has  had  few  parallels,  and  was  certainly  not 
approached  until  Byron  woke  and  found  himself  famous 
at  twenty-four.  Pope  was  eager  for  the  praiae  of  remark- 
able precocity,  and  was  weak  and  insincere  enough  to 
alter  the  dates  of  some  of  his  writings  in  order  to 
■trengthen  bis  claim.  Yet,  even  when  we  accept  the  cor- 
lected  accounts  of  recent  enquirers,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  gave  proofs  at  u  very  early  age  of  on  extraordinary 
conun&nd  of  the  resources  of  his  art.  It  is  still  more 
evident  that  his  merits  were  promptly  and  frankly  recog- 
oiied  hy  bis  cont«mpoiaries.  Great  men  and  distin- 
(;uished  authors  held  out  friendly  hands  to  him  ;  and  he 
never  bad  to  undeigo,  even  for  a  brief  period,  the  dreary 
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^  ■    ■':  :•.:■.  n   of  loftii.T  but  le>s 
,    ■  ■   ■•  .lUnpi'll'Ml  In  pa>s.   Aii'l 
•  .".  :i:.it,    ev(?ii  in  this    uarly 
■    -  •..\'oss,  an<l  th«'  youii;^  man's 
■■..lYo    hvKni  soi.ilheil   bv  th«.' 
.  .  ••■    ho    rxcited   jiml   ivtunhMl 
.    u  Lioh  lasted  through  liis  litV'. 
•-.vv"  distinct  periods.   The  tnms- 
,    /"'m:  work  of  the  ndddle  periotl 
■  .irs  \w  wrote  tht?  nmral  and  sati- 
•,■    x  iiv»w  ]>est  known.     The  earlier 
•  1-  ■  now  tt)  deal,  was  r.»ne  of  experi- 
■  i--,>us  fields  uf  j)Octrv,  with  varying 
...  ;  .i:iaim.    l*ope  Iiad  already,  as  we 
■  .•.■;h    the    jiroeess    of    *' Idling   his 
,   .  ■.■!i  tlie  ejfic  j)(»eni   wliicli  ha]>i)ily 
•■..unes.      He  had  translated  many 
.,.  ^     ■!>   faney  in   the  ('.las>ics.  es|)ecially 
.  X  of  nvid  ami  Statins.      Following 
■'.•d   siuiu.'  of   Chaucor   into   modern 
.     .     •'  •  -i  fashion    whii.'li    had   not   as  vet 
.. ,    •..'•i,  lie  liad  com]>osed  certain  pa>torals 
.    'J^'x^i-ritus  and  Virgil.    These  eai-ly  jn-o- 
.^»:r   Nwitl.'U   under  tlie  eye  of  Trumbull; 
».i '..'.. 'd  about  in  manu>cri]»t  ;  AVvcherlev, 
,vx''.   h,-id  sliown  fliem  to  Walsh,  himself  an 
i.     ^t*ne  I'lass.     (Iranville,  alterward*^  Lord 
.  ..■.'"/i  -mall  poet,  road  them,  and  j)rofessed 
"..  V     another    Virgil  ;     whilst    Con.irreve, 
..  .."^    ll.ililax.  and  oth(T  men  r>f  weight,  con- 
,■    '.Md,  admire,   and  criticize.     Old   Tonsnn. 
.Nhed   for   Drydi'U,  wr(»te  a   polite  note  to 
.■,:\  seventeen,  saving  that  he  had  s«'en  one  of 
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the  Pastorals  in  the  hands  of  Congreve  and  Walsh, 
"  which  was  extremely  fine,"  and  requesting  the  honour 
of  printing  it.  Three  years  afterwards  it  accordingly 
appeared  in  Tonson's  Miscellany,  a  kind  of  annual,  of 
which  the  first  numbers  had  been  edited  by  Dryden. 
Such  miscellanies  more  or  less  discharged  the  function 
of  a  modern  magazine.  The  plan,  said  Pope  to  Wycherley, 
is  very  useful  to  the  poets,  "who,  like  other  thieves, 
escape  by  getting  into  a  crowd."  The  volume  contained 
contributions  fix)m  Buckingham,  Garth,  and  Rowe;  it 
closed  with  Pope's  Pastorals,  and  opened  with  another  set 
of  pastorals  by  Ambrose  Philips — a  combination  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  led  to  one  of  Pope's  first  quarrels. 

The  Pastorals  have  been  seriously  criticized  ;  but  they 
are,  in  truth,  mere  school-boy  exercises ;  they  represent 
nothing  more  than  so  many  experiments  in  versification. 
The  pastoral  form  had  doubtless  been  used  in  earlier 
hands  to  embody  true  poetic  feeling  ;  but  in  Pope's  time 
it  had  become  hopelessly  threadbare.  The  fine  gentlemen 
in  wigs  and  laced  coats  amused  themselves  by  writing 
about  nymphs  and  "  conscious  swains,"  by  way  of  asserting 
their  claims  to  elegance  of  taste.  Pope,  as  a  boy,  took  the 
matter  seriously,  and  always  retained  a  natursd  fondness  for 
a  juvenile  performance  upon  which  he  had  expended  great 
labour,  and  which  was  the  chief  proof  of  his  extreme  preco- 
city. He  invites  attention  to  his  own  merits,  and  claims 
especially  the  virtue  of  propriety.  He  does  not,  he  tells 
us,  like  some  other  people,  make  his  roses  and  daffodils 
bloom  in  the  same  season,  and  cause  his  nightingales  to 
sing  in  November;  and  he  takes  particular  credit  for 
having  remembered  that  there  were  no  wolves  in  England, 
and  having  accordingly  excised  a  passage  in  which  Alexis 
prophesied  that  those  animals  would  grow  milder  as  they 
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listened  to  the  strains  of  his  favourite  nymph.  When  a 
man  has  got  so  far  as  to  bring  to  England  all  the  pagan 
deities,  and  rival  shepherds  contending  for  bowls  and  lambs 
in  alternate  strophes,  these  niceties  seem  a  little  out  of 
place.  After  swallowing  such  a  camel  of  an  anachronism 
as  is  contained  in  the  following  lines,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
pride  oneself  upon  straining  at  a  gnat : — 
Inspire  me,  says  Strephon, 

Inspire  me,  FhcebaB,  in  my  Delia's  praise 
With  Waller'B  strains  or  Granyille's  moving  lays. 
A  miikwhite  ball  shall  at  your  altars  stand, 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spams  the  rising  sand. 

Granville  would  certainly  not  have  felt  more  surprised 
at  meeting  a  wol^  than  at  seeing  a  milk-white  bull  sacri- 
ficed to  Phoebus  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  would  be 
a  more  serious  complaint  that  Pope,  who  can  thus  admit 
anachromsms  as  daring  as  any  of  those  which  provoked 
Johnson  in  Lycidas,  shows  none  of  that  exquisite  feeling 
for  rural  scenery  which  is  one  of  the  superlative  charms  of 
Milton's  early  poems.  Though  country-bred,  he  talks 
about  country  sights  and  sounds  as  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  read  of  them  only  in  YirgiL 
But,  in  truth,  it  is  absurd  to  dwell  upon  such  points.  The 
sole  point  worth  notice  in  the  Pastorals  is  the  general 
sweetness  of  the  versification.  Many  corrections  show  how 
carefully  Pope  had  elaborated  these  early  lines,  and  by 
what  patient  toil  he  was  acquiring  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
style  in  which  he  was  to  become  pre-eminent.  We  may 
agree  with  Johnson  that  Pope  performing  upon  a  pastoral 
pipe  is  rather  a  ludicrous  person,  but  for  mere  practice 
even  nonsense  verses  have  been  found  useful. 

The  young  gentleman  was  soon  to  give  a  far  more 
characteristic  specimen  of  his  peculiar   powers.     Poets, 
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sordiiig  U>  the   ordinary   rule,  should  begin   by  cxu- 
int  fancy,  and  learn  to  prane  and  refiiw  as  the  reaaon- 
ing  faculties  develope.      But  Pope  was   Ironi   the  first 
a  conacious  and  deliberato   artist.      He   bad   read    the 
fesbionable  critics  of  his  time,  and   had  accepted  their 
eanona  as  an  embodiment  of  irrcfcagable  reaaon.      Uis 
head  was  full  of  maxinie,  some  of  which  strike  us  aa  pal- 
pable truisms,  aud  others  as  typical  gi>ecimena  of  wooden 
~       tntiy.      Dryden    had    set    the  example    of   looking 
^n  the   Frendi    critics  as   authoritative  lawgivers   in 
Boileau's  art  of  poetry  was  carefully  studied,  as 
e  of  it  were  judiciously  appropriated  by  Pope.    Another 
lority  was  the  great  Bossu,  who  wrote  in  IGlCt  atrea- 
n  on  (ipic  poetry  ;  and  the  modem  reader  may  best  judge 
if  the  doctrines  characteristic  of  the  school,  by  the  ntuve 
vith  which  Addison,  the  typical  man  of  taste 
t  his  time,  invokes  the  authority  of  liussu  and  Aristotle, 
I  bis  exposition    of  Paradise   Lost.'      English   writers 
r  treading  in   the    steps    of   Boileau    and  Horace, 
common  selected  for  a  poem  the  lively  topic  of  "  trans- 
1at«d  Terse,"  and  Sheffield  had  written  with  Dryden  an 
tessy  upon  satire,  and  afterwards  a  more  elaborate  essay 
upon  poetry.    To  these  mnsterpiecce,  said  Addison,  another 
rlDastcrpiece  was  now  added  by  Pope's  Essay  upon  Criti- 
u     Not  only  did  Addison  applaud,  but  later  critics 
ft  siMjken  of  their  wonder  at  the  penetration,  learning, 
1  tset»  ezhibit(»i  by  so  young  a  man.     The  essay  was 
cfully  finished.     Written  apparently  in  1709,  it    was 
koblislied  in  1711.     This  was  as  short  a  time,  said  Pope 
D  Speiic«,  as  he  ever  let  anything  of  his  lie  by  him  ;  he 

.   ^  Any  (wet  who  roUowed  Boam'a  rnlei,  gaid  TolUire,  might  be 
DO  one  irould  read  biiu  ;  happily  it  wh  iiapoaaible  to 
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no  doubt  employed  it,  according  to  his  custom,  in  correct- 
ing and  revising,  and  he  had  prepared  himself  by  carefully 
digesting  the  whole  in  prose.  It  is,  however,  written 
without  any  elaborate  logical  plan,  though  it  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently coherent  for  its  purpose.  The  maxims  on  which 
Pope  chiefly  dwells  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  obvious 
rules  which  have  been  the  common  property  of  all  gene- 
rations of  critics.  One  would  scarcely  ask  for  originality 
in  such  a  case,  any  more  than  one  would  desire  a  writer  on 
ethics  to  invent  new  laws  of  morality.  We  require  neither 
Pope  nor  Aristotle  to  tell  us  that  critics  should  not  be 
pert  nor  prejudiced ;  that  fancy  should  be  regulated  by 
judgment ;  that  apparent  facility  comes  by  long  training ; 
that  the  sound  should  have  some  conformity  to  the  mean* 
ing ;  that  genius  is  often  envied  ;  and  that  dulness  is  fre- 
quently beyond  the  reach  of  reproof.  Wo  might  even 
guess,  without  the  authority  of  Pope,  backed  by  Bacon, 
that  there  are  some  beauties  which  cannot  be  taught  by 
method,  but  must  be  reached  "  by  a  kind  of  felicity."  It 
is  not  the  less  interesting  to  notice  Pope's  skiU  in  polish- 
ing these  rather  rusty  sayings  into  the  appearance  of 
novelty.  In  a  familiar  line  Pope  gives  us  the  view  which 
he  would  himself  apply  in  such  cases. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd, 

What  ofb  was  thought,  bat  ne'er  so  well  express'd. 

The  only  fair  question,  in  short,  is  whether  Pope  has 
managed  to  give  a  lasting  form  to  some  of  the  floating 
commonplaces  which  have  more  or  less  suggested  them- 
selves to  every  writer.  If  we  apply  this  test,  we  must 
admit  that  if  the  essay  upon  criticism  does  not  show  deep 
thought,  it  shows  singular  skill  in  putting  old  truths. 
Pope  undeniably  succeeded  in  hitting  ofi*  many  phrases 
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of  marked  felicity.  He  already  showed  the  power,  in  which 
he  was  prohahly  unequalled,  of  coining  aphorisms  out  of 
commonplace.  Few  people  read  the  essay  now,  but  every- 
body is  aware  that  **  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  and  has  heard  the  warning — 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerouB  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring — 

maxims  which  may  not  commend  themselves  as  strictly 
accurate  to  a  scientific  reasoner,  but  which  have  as  much 
truth  as  one  can  demand  from  an  epigram.  And  besides 
many  sayings  which  share  in  some  degree  their  merit, 
there  are  occasional  passages  which  rise,  at  least,  to  the 
height  of  graceful  rhetoric  if  they  are  scarcely  to  be  called 
poeticaL  One  simile  was  long  famous,  and  was  called  by 
Johnson  the  best  in  the  language.  It  is  that  in  which 
the  sanguine  youth,  overwhelmed  by  a  growing  percep- 
tion of  the  boundlessness  of  possible  attainments,  is  com- 
pared to  the  traveller  crossing  the  mountains,  and 
seeing — 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise. 

The  poor  simile  is  pretty  well  forgotten,  but  is  really 
a  good  specimen  of  Pope's  brilliant  declamation. 

The  essay,  however,  is  not  uniformly  polished.  Be- 
tween the  happier  passages  we  have  to  cross  stretches  of 
flat  prose  twisted  into  rhyme  ;  Pope  seems  to  have  inten- 
tionally pitched  his  style  at  a  prosaic  level  as  fitter  for 
didactic  purposes ;  but  besides  this  we  here  and  there 
come  upon  phrases  which  are  not  only  elliptical  and 
slovenly,  but  defy  all  grammatical  construction.  This  was 
a  blemish  to  which  Pope  was  always  strangely  liable.  It 
was  perhaps  due  in  part  to  over-correction,  when  the 
context  was  forgotten  and  the  subject  had  lost  its  fresh- 
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ness.  Critics,  again,  have  remarked  upon  the  poverty  of 
the  rhymes,  and  ohserved  that  he  makes  ten  rhymes  to 
"  wit "  and  twelve  to  "  sense.*'  The  frequent  recuiienoe 
of  the  words  is  the  more  awkward  because  they  are 
curiously  ambiguous.  "  Wit "  was  beginning  to  receive 
its  modem  meaning ;  but  Pope  uses  it  vaguely  as  some- 
times equivalent  to  intelligence  in  general,  sometimes 
to  the  poetic  faculty,  and  sometimes  to  the  erratic 
fancy,  which  the  true  poet  restrains  by  sense.  Pope 
would  have  been  still  more  puzzled  if  asked  to  define 
precisely  what  he  meant  by  the  antithesis  between  nature 
and  art.  They  are  somehow  opposed,  yet  art  turns  out 
to  be  only  "  nature  methodized."  We  have  indeed  a  clue 
for  our  guidance ;  to  study  nature,  we  are  told,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  study  Homer,  and  Homer  should  be 
read  day  and  night,  with  Virgil  for  a  comment  and 
Aristotle  for  an  expositor.  Nature,  good  sense.  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  the  Stagyrite  all,  it  seems,  come  to  much  the 
same  thing. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  pick  holes  in  this  very  loose 
theory.  But  it  is  better  to  try  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  indicated ;  for,  in  tnith,  Pope  is  really  stating  the 
assumptions  which  guided  his  whole  career.  No  one  will 
accept  his  position  at  the  present  time  ;  but  any  one  who 
is  incapable  of,  at  least,  a  provisional  sympathy,  may  as 
well  throw  Pope  aside  at  once,  and  with  Pope  most  con- 
temporary literature. 

The  dominant  figure  in  Pope's  day  was  the  Wit. 
The  wit — taken  personally — was  the  man  who  repre- 
sented what  we  now  describe  by  culture  or  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Bright  clear  common  sense  was  for  once  having 
its  own  way,  and  tyrannizing  over  the  faculties  from  which 
it   too    often    suffers   violence.      The   favoured   faculty 
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Mvor  doubted  its  own  qnalification  for  siipremncj  in  every 
department.  In  metapliyrics  it  was  iriumplmig  mtb 
Hobbes  and  Locks  over  the  remDants  of  schoksticiam ; 
under  Tillotaon,  it  was  expelling  mystery  from  religion  ; 
and  in  art  it  was  declaring  war  against  the  extravagant,  the 
ntoonUc,  thn  niyatie,  and  the  Gothic, — a  word  then  used 
as  a  Eimpio  tcnu  of  abase.  Wit  and  sense  are  but  dif- 
ferent avatars  of  the  Bame  spirit;  wit  waa  the  form  in 
wbicb  it  showed  itself  in  colfee-houges,  and  sense  that  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  pulpit  or  parliament.  AVhen 
Walsh  told  Pope  to  be  correct,  ho  was  virtually  advising 
him  to  carry  the  same  spirit  into  poetry.  The  classicism 
of  the  time  was  the  natural  corollary ;  for  the  classical 
models  were  the  historiual  symbols  of  the  movement 
whicJi  Pope  represented.  He  states  his  view  very  tersely 
in  the  eesay.  Classicral  culture  bad  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  barbarians,  and  the  monks  "  finished  what  the 
Goths  began."  Letters  revived  when  the  study  of  classi- 
cal models  again  gave  an  impulse  and  supplied  a 
guidance. 

At  langCh  GnumuB,  that  arrant  iojnrad  name, 

I  The  glory  of  the  ja-iosthood  and  tbelr  ahaine, 

1  Btetnni'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarouB  a^, 

And  drore  thesa  holy  VnodalB  off  the  Btago. 

The  classicaliam  of  Pope's  time  waa  no  doubt  very 
different  from  that  of  the  period  of  Erasmus ;  but  in  his 
view  it  differed  only  because  the  conten)porariea  of 
I  Dpyden  had  more  thoroughly  dispersed  the  mists  of  the 
I  barbariam  which  still  obscured  the  Shaksperean  f^e, 
I  and  from  wlueh  even  Milton  or  Cowley  had  not  com- 
I  pletely  eecapc<l.  Dryden  and  lioileau  and  tlie  Fmnch 
\  erilicB,  with  their  interpreters  Roscommon,  Shetfield,  and 
I  W>lah,  who    fonnd    rules   in  Aristotle,  and  drew  their 
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precedents  from  Homer,  were  at  last  stating  the  pure 
canons  of  unadulterated  sense.  To  this  school,  wit  and 
sense,  and  nature,  and  the  classics,  all  meant  pretty  much 
the  same.  That  was  pronounced  to  be  unnatural  which 
was  too  silly,  or  too  far-fetched,  or  too  exalted,  to  approve 
itself  to  the  good  sense  of  a  wit ;  and  the  very  incarnation 
and  eternal  type  of  good  sense  and  nature  was  to  be 
found  in  the  classics.  The  test  of  thorough  polish  and 
refinement  was  the  power  of  ornamenting  a  speech  with  an 
appropriate  phrase  from  Horace  or  Virgil,  or  prefixing  a 
Greek  motto  to  an  essay  in  the  Spectator.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  give  to  any  utterance  an  air  of  philosophical 
authority,  a  reference  to  Longinus  or  Aristotle  was  the 
natural  device.  Perhaps  the  acquaintance  with  classies 
might  not  be  very  profound ;  but  the  classics  supplied 
at  least  a  convenient  symbol  for  the  spirit  which  had 
triumphed  against  Grothic  barbarism  and  scholastic 
pedantry. 

Even  the  priggish  wits  of  that  day  were  capable  of 
being  bored  by  didactic  poetry,  and  especially  by  such 
didactic  poetry  as  resolved  itself  too  easily  into  a  string 
of  maxims,  not  more  poetical  in  substance  than  the  im- 
mortal "  Tis  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin."  The  essay — published 
anonymously  —  did  not  make  any  rapid  success  till 
Pope  sent  round  copies  to  well-known  critics.  Addison's 
praise  and  Dennis's  abuse  helped,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  to  give  it  notoriety.  Pope,  however,  returned  from 
criticism  to  poetry,  and  his  next  performance  was  in 
some  degree  a  fresh,  but  far  less  puerile,  performance  upon 
the  pastoral  pipe.^     Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 

3  There  is  the  usual  oontradiction  as  to  the  date  of  oomposition 
of  WindsorForest,  Part  seems  to  have  been  written  early  (Pope 
says  1704),  and  part  certainly  not  before  1712. 
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for  the  young  poet  to  take  for  a  text  the  forest  in  which 
he  lived.  Dull  as  the  natives  might  be,  their  dwelling- 
place  was  historical,  and  there  was  an  excellent  precedent 
for  such  a  performance.  Pope,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
familiar  \nih  Milton's  juvenile  poems  ;  but  such  works  as 
the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  were  too  full  of  the  genuine 
country  spirit  to  suit  his  probable  audience.  Wycherley, 
whom  he  frequently  invited  to  come  to  Binfield,  would 
undoubtedly  have  found  Milton  a  bore.  But  Sir  John 
Denham,  a  thoroughly  masculine,  if  not,  as  Pope  calls 
him,  a  majestic  poet,  was  a  guide  whom  the  Wycherleys 
would  respect.  His  Cooper's  Hill  (in  1642)  was  the  first 
example  of  what  Johnson  caUs  local  poetry — poetry,  that 
is,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  a  particular  place ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  one  of  the  early  models  of  the  rhythm 
which  became  triumphant  in  the  hands  of  Dryden.  One 
couplet  is  still  familiar  : — 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  thoagh  gentle,  yet  not  doll ; 
Strong  without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

The  poem  has  some  vigorous  descriptive  touches,  but  is 
in  the  main  a  forcible  expression  of  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal reflections  which  would  be  approved  by  the  admirers 
of  good  sense  in  poetry. 

Pope's  Windsor  Forest,  which  appeared  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1713,  is  closely  and  avowedly  modelled  upon 
this  original  There  is  still  a  considerable  infusion  of 
the  puerile  classicism  of  the  Pastorals,  which  contr£U3ts 
awkwardly  with  Denham's  strength,  and  a  silly  episode 
about  the  nymph  Lodona  changed  into  the  river  Loddon 
by  Diana,  to  save  her  from  the  pursuit  of  Pan.  But  the 
style  is  animated,  and  the  descriptions,  though  seldom 
original,   show    Pope's    frequent    felicity    of    language. 
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Wordsworth,  indeed,  was  pleased  to  say  that  Pope  had 
hero  introduced  almost  the  only  "  new  images  of  internal 
nature"  to  be  found  between  Milton  and  Thomson. 
Probably  the  good  Wordsworth  was  wishing  to  do  a  little 
bit  of  excessive  candour.  Pope  will  not  introduce  his 
scenery  without  a  turn  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  town : — 

Here  waving  groves  a  ohequer*d  soene  display, 
And  part  admit  and  part  exdade  the  day  ; 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  fond  address^ 
Nor  qoite  indulges  nor  can  qnite  repress. 

He  has  some  well  turned  lines  upon  the  sports  of  the 
forest,  though  they  are  clearly  not  the  lines  of  a  sports- 
man. They  betray  something  of  the  sensitive  lad's 
shrinking  from  the  rough  squires  whose  only  literature 
consisted  of  Durfey's  songs,  and  who  would  have  heartily 
laughed  at  his  sympathy  for  a  dying  pheasant.  I  may 
observe  in  passing  that  Pope  always  showed  the  true 
poet's  tenderness  for  the  lower  animals,  and  disgust  at 
bloodshed.  He  loved  his  dog,  and  said  that  he  would 
have  inscribed  over  his  grave,  "  0  rare  Bounce,"  but  for 
the  appearance  of  ridiculing  **  rare  Ben  Jonson."  He 
spoke  with  horror  of  a  contemporary  dissector  of  live 
dogs,  and  the  pleasantest  of  his  papers  in  the  Guardian 
is  a  warm  remonstrance  against  cruelty  to  animals.  He 
"  dares  not "  attack  hunting,  he  says — and,  indeed,  such 
an  attack  requires  some  courage  even  at  the  present  day — 
but  he  evidently  has  no  sympathy  with  huntsmen,  and 
has  to  borrow  his  description  from  Statins,  which  was 
hardly  the  way  to  get  the  true  local  colour.  Windsor 
Forest,  however,  like  Cooper's  Hill,  speedily  diverges  into 
historical  and  political  reflections.  The  barbarity  of  the 
old  forest  laws,  the  poets  Denham  and  Cowley  and 
Surrey,  who  had  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
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e  heroes  who  made  Windsor  illustrious,  suggest  obvious 

ights,  put  into   vorsea  often  brilliant,  though    sonie- 

mes  affected,  varied  by  a  compliment  to  Trumbull  and 

1  exceeaivo  eulogy  of  Granville,  to  whom  the  poem  is 

scribed.     The  whole  is  skilfully  adapted  to  the  time 

by  a  btJIliaDt  eulogy  upon  the  peace  which  was  concluded 

jnst  an  the  poem  was  published.    The  Whig  poet  Tickell, 

9  to  be  Pope's  rival,  was  celebrating  the  same  "  lofty 

tlieme"  ou  his  "  artless  roud,"  and  introducing  a  pretty 

Bbtle  compliment  to  Pope.     To  readers  who  have  lost  the 

ftsto  for  poetry  of  this  claaa  one  poem  may  seem  about  as 

■igood  as  the  other  ;  but  Pope's  superiority  is  plain  enough 

1  reader  who  will  condescend  to   distioguiBh.       His 

19  are  an  excolleot  specimen  of  his  declamatory  style  — 

lolished,  epigrammatic,  and  well  expressed  ;  and,  though 

eeping  far  below  the  regions  of  true  poetry,  preserving 

t  that  level  which  would  commeml  them  to  the  literary 

btaemun    aud    the  politicians  at  Will's  and    Button's. 

telupa  some  advocute  of  Free  Trade  might  try  upon  a 

>dern  audience  the  lines  in  which  Fope  expresses  hie 

q)ii&tion  in  a  footnote  that  London  may  one  day  become 

"  Faee  Port."     There  is  at  least  not  one  antiquated  or 

•cure   phrase   in  the  whole.       Here   ore   hulf-a-dozen 

The  tilDD  (hoU  come,  when,  free  as  seu  and  wind, 
CnUnmilud  'Hiaaiea  Bhnll  flow  fur  all  romikind, 
Wbulu  HBtiotiB  enter  wilb  each  swelling  tide. 
And  (oas  but  join  the  regioBa  thoy  divide ; 
£itrlb's  diaiant  eude  our  glorj  ahsU  lieliuld, 
And  Ibe  new  world  laanoh  forth  to  seek  the  old. 
I  la  the  next  few  years  Pope  found  other  themes  for  tho 
bpbtj'  of  his   declamatory  powers.     Of  the  Temple  o/ 
t  (1716),  a  &igid  imitation  of  Chancer,  I  need  only 
)f  that  it  is  one  of  Pope's  least  successful  performances ; 
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but  I  must  notice  more  fully  two  rhetorical  poems  which  iq>- 
p««i«d  in  1717.  These  were  the  EJegg  to  the  Memory  of 
OH  UxjuirtHiuxie  Lad^  and  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  Both 
poems,  and  eepeci^y  the  Ust,  hare  i«ceiTed  the  wannest 
pnieee  from  Pope's  critics,  and  t>Ten  boia  critica  who 
iret«  most  opposed  to  his  schooL  Thej  are,  in  bet,  hie 
chief  perfonnaticw  of  the  sentimental  Icind.  Written  in 
his  Touth,  and  jet  when  his  poweia  of  rersification  had 
rtAched  tfaeu  (ulleet  matnrity,  they  T»pre«ent  an  element 
g«nerBlly  abeent  from  his  poetry.  Pope  wis  at  the  period 
in  nhich,  if  erer,  a  poet  fihould  sing  of  love,  and  in  which 
w>e  expect  the  ricfaest  glow  and  ferrour  of  joQthfid  tnugi- 
natwa.  Pope  was  neither  a  Bun^  Dor  a  Byron,  ooc  ■ 
Keats  :  Irat  here,  if  anywhera,  we  should  find  thooe 
tjBililiw  in  whieh  1m  has  noat  affiutj  to  the  poetft  of 
[Msgioa  or  of  scuHUoaa  emotioii,  not  aonmd  by  expehienae 
(V  pimlM^  hy  reAectioo.  Tbe  BOtiTea  of  the  two  poems 
V  skilii^T  i-hoeen.     POfi»— OThas  «fa««dT  appeared  to 
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the  story  narrated   in  them  must  have  been  authentic, 
and  one  of  his  own  correspondents  (Caryll)  begged  him 
for  an  explanation  of  the  facts.     Pope  gave  no  answer, 
but  left  a  posthumous  note  to  an  edition  of  his  letters 
calculated,  perhaps  intended,  to  mystify  future  inquirers. 
The  lady,  a  Mrs.  Weston,  to  whom  the  note  pointed ,  did 
not  die  till  1724,  and  could  therefore  not  have  committed 
suicide  in  1717.     The  mystification  was  childish  enough, 
though  if  Pope  had  committed  no  worse  crime  of  the 
kind,  one  would  not  consider  him  to  be  a  very  grievous 
ofiender.     The  inquiries  of  Mr.  Dilke,  who  cleared  up 
this  puzzle,  show  that  there  were  in  fact  two  ladies,  Mrs. 
Weston   and  a  Mrs.  Cope,  known  to  Pope  about  this 
time,  both  of  whom  suffered  under  some  domestic  perse- 
cution.    Pope  seems  to  have  taken  up  their  cause  with 
energy,  and  sent  money  to  Mrs.  Cope  when,  at  a  later 
period,  she  was  dying  abroad  in  great  distress.     His  zeal 
seems  to  have  been  sincere  and  generous,  and  it  is  possible 
enough  that  the  el^gy  was  a  reflection  of  his  feelings, 
though  it  suggested  an  imaginary  state  of  facts.     If  this 
be  so,  the  reference  to  the  lady  in  his  posthumous  note 
contained  some  relation  to  the  truth,  though  if  taken  too 
literally  it  would  be  misleading. 

The  poems  themselves  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  impres- 
sive compositions.  They  are  vivid  and  admirably  worked. 
"  Here,"  says  Johnson  of  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  the  most 
important  of  the  two,  "is  particularly  observable  the 
curioaa  fdicUaa^  a  fruitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation. 
Here  is  no  crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language.'' 
So  far  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  style  has  the  highest 
d^iree  of  technical  perfection,  and  it  is  generally  added 
that  the  poems  are  as  pathetic  as  they  are  exquisitely 
written.     Bowles,  no  hearty  lover  of  Pope,  declared  the 
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Eloisa  to  be  "infinitely  superior  to  everytliing  of  the 
kind,  ancient  or  modern."  The  tears  shed,  says  Haditt 
of  the  same  poem,  "  are  drops  gushing  from  the  heart ; 
the  words  are  burning  sighs  breathed  firom  the  soul  of 
love."  And  De  Quincey  ends  an  eloquent  criticism  by 
declaring  that  the  "lyrical  tumult  of  the  changes,  the 
hope,  the  tears,  the  rapture,  the  penitence,  the  despair, 
place  the  reader  in  tumultuous  sympathy  with  the  poor 
distracted  nun."  The  pathos  of  the  Unfortunate  Lady 
has  been  almost  equally  praised,  and  I  may  quote  from  it 
a  famous  passage  which  Mackintosh  repeated  with  emotion 
to  repel  a  charge  of  coldness  brought  against  Pope  : — 

By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  hnmble  grave  adorn' d, 
By  strangers  honoured  and  by  strangers  monm'd ! 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  monm  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  ? 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallo w'd  dirge  be  mutter*  d  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Tet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dress'd, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast ; 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground,  now  pacred  by  thy  reliques  made. 

The  more  elaborate  poetry  of  the  Eloisa  is  equally  polished 
throughout,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  easily  be  bestowed 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
convent  is  indicated  in  the  background,  and  the  force 
with  which  Pope  has  given  the  revulsions  of  feeling  of 
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his  unfortunate  heroine  from  earthly  to  hearenly  love, 
^d  from  keen  remorse  to  renewed  gusts  of  overpowering 
passion.  All  this  may  be  said,  and  without  opposing 
high  critical  authority.  And  yet,  I  must  also  say, 
whether  with  or  without  authority,  that  I,  at  least,  can 
read  the  poems  without  the  least  "  disposition  to  cry," 
and  that  a  single  pathetic  touch  of  Cowper  or  Words- 
worth strikes  incomparably  deeper.  And  if  I  seek  for  a 
reason,  it  seems  to  be  simply  that  Pope  never  crosses  the 
undefinable,  but  yet  ineffaceable,  line  which  separates  true 
poetry  from  rhetoric.  The  Eloisa  ends  rather  flatly  by 
one  of  Pope's  characteristic  aphorisms.  *'  He  best  can 
paint  them  (the  woes,  that  is,  of  Eloisa)  who  shall  feel 
them  most ; "  and  it  is  characteristic,  by  the  way,  that 
even  in  these  his  most  impassioned  verses,  the  lines  which 
one  remembers  are  of  the  same  epigrammatic  stamp,  e.g.  : 

A  heap  of  dnst  alone  remains  of  thee, 
TiB  all  thou  art  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

I  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  yestal's  lot, 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

The  worker  in  moral  aphorisms  cannot  forget  himself  even 
in  the  full  swing  of  his  fervid  declamatioa  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Pope  so  far  exemplified  his  own  doctrine  that 
he  truly  felt  whilst  he  was  writing.  His  feelings  make 
him  eloquent,  but  they  do  not  enable  him  to  '*  snatch  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,''  to  blind  us  for  a  moment 
to  the  presence  of  the  consummate  workman,  judiciously 
blending  his  colours,  heightening  his  effects,  and  skilfully 
managing  his  transitions  or  consciously  introducing  an 
abrupt  outburst  of  a  new  mood.  The  smoothness  of  the 
verses  imposes  monotony  even  upon  the  varying    paa- 
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sions  which  are  supposed  to  straggle  in  Eloisa's  hreast. 
It  is  not  merely  our  knowledge  that  Pope  is  speajc- 
ing  dramatically  which  prevents  us  from  receiving  the 
same  kind  of  impressions  as  we  receive  from  poetry — such, 
for  example,  as  some  of  Cowper's  minor  pieces —into 
which  we  know  that  a  man  is  really  putting  his  whole 
heart.  The  comparison  would  not  he  fair,  for  in  such 
cases  we  are  moved  hy  knowledge  of  external  facts  as 
well  as  hy  the  poetic  power.  But  it  is  simply  that  Pope 
always  resembles  an  orator  whose  gestures  are  studied, 
and  who  thinks  while  he  is  speaking  of  the  fall  of  his 
robes  and  the  attitude  of  his  hands.  He  is  throughout 
academical ;  and  though  knowing  with  admirable  nicety 
how  grief  should  be  represented,  and  what  have  been  the 
expedients  of  his  best  predecessors,  he  misses  the  one 
essential  touch  of  spontaneous  impulse. 

One  other  blemish  is  perhaps  more  fatal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Eloisa.  There  is  a  taint  of  something  un- 
wholesome and  efifeminato.  Pope,  it  is  true,  is  only 
following  the  language  of  the  original  in  the  most  offen- 
sive passages ;  but  wo  see  too  plainly  that  he  has  dwelt 
too  fondly  upon  those  passages,  and  worked  them  up 
with  especial  care.  We  need  not  be  prudish  in  our 
judgment  of  impassioned  poetry;  but  when  the  passion 
has  this  false  ring,  the  ethical  coincides  with  the  aesthetic 
objection. 

I  have  mentioned  these  poems  here,  because  they  seem 
to  be  the  development  of  the  rhetorical  vein  which  ap- 
peared in  the  earlier  work.  But  I  have  passed  over 
another  work  which  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece.  A  Lord  Petre  had  offended  a  Miss  Termor 
by  stealing  a  lock  of  her  hair.  She  thought  that  he 
showed  piore  gallantry  than  coiirtesy,  and  some  unplea- 
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^^^■Baal  feeling  rvsulteJ  between  tlio  families.  Pope's  frieuil, 
^^f  Caryll,  thought  that  it  might  be  appeased  if  the  young 
H  poet  would  turn  the  whole  affair  into  friendly  ridicule. 
Nobody,  it  might  well  be  supposed,  had  a  more  doKt«roua 
H^  touch  ;  and  a  brilliant  triilo  from  his  hands,  just  fitted  for 
^^^^  the  atDiosphere  of  dra wing-rooms,  would  be  v.  convenient 
^^H{iwc«-oirerii^,  and  was  t)ie  very  thing  in  which  he  might 
^^f  be  oxpect«d  to  succeed.  Pope  accordingly  set  to  work  at  a 
H  dainty  little  mock-heroic,  in  which  he  describes,  in  play- 
liil  mockury  of  the  conventional  style,  the  fatal  cofiee- 
drinking  at  Hampton,  in  which  the  too  daring  peer 
r appropriated  the  lock.  The  poem  received  the  praise 
■  vhich  it  well  deserved  ;  for  certainly  the  young  poet  had 
necut^  his  task  to  a  nicety.  No  more  brilliant,  sparkling, 
^vacious  trifle,  is  to  bo  found  in  our  literature  than  the 
of  Vie  Lock,  even  in  this  early  form.  Pope  re- 
eived  permission  from  the  lady  to  publish  it  in  Lintot's 
Uiacellany  in  1712,  and  a  wider  circle  admired  it,  though 
it  aeems  that  the  lady  and  her  family  began  to  think  that 
roung  Mr.  Pope  was  making  rather  l«o  free  with  her 
Pope  meanwhile,  animated  by  his  success,  hit 
singnlarly  happy  conception,  by  which  he  thought 
ut  the  poem  might  be  rendered  more  important.  The 
■olid  uritjcs  uf  tliose  days  were  mncli  occupied  with  the 
ichinety  uf  epic  poems ;  the  machinery  being  com- 
posed of  the  gods  nnd  goddesses  who,  from  the  days  of 
^iBomeir,  had  fttl«nded  to  the  fortunes  of  heroes.  Me  hod 
kit  upon  a  curious  t'rench  book,  the  ComU^  de  Gabalin, 
nrkich  professes  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  Bosicni- 
\,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  elemental  sylphs 
ind  gnomes  would  serre  bis  purpose  admirably.  He 
llfxika  of  his  new  device  to  Addison,  who  administered — 
i  tlieru  is  not  the  shghteet  reason  for  doubting  his  per- 
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feet  sincerity  and  good  meaning — a  little  dose  of  cold 
water.  The  poem,  as  it  stood,  was  a  "  delicious  little 
thing  " — merum  sal — and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  alter  it. 
Pope,  however,  adhered  to  his  plan,  made  a  splendid 
success,  and  thought  that  Addison  must  have  been 
prompted  by  some  mean  motive.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
appeared  in  its  new  form,  with  sylphs  and  gnomes,  and 
an  ingenious  account  of  a  game  at  cards  and  other  im- 
provements, in  1714.  Pope  declared,  and  critics  have 
agreed,  that  he  never  showed  more  skill  than  in  the 
remodelling  of  this  poem ;  and  it  has  ever  since  held  a 
kind  of  recognised  supremacy  amongst  the  productions  of 
the  drawing-room  muse. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  the  so-caUed  heroic 
style  of  Pope's  period  is  now  hopelessly  effete.  No  human 
being  would  care  about  machinery  and  the  rules  of  Bossu, 
or  read  without  utter  weariness  the  mechanical  imitations 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  which  were  occasionally  attempted 
by  the  Blackmores  and  other  less  ponderous  versifiers. 
The  shadow  grows  dim  with  the  substance.  The  bur- 
lesque loses  its  point  when  we  care  nothing  for  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and,  so  far,  Pope's  bit  of  filigree-work,  as  Hazlitt 
calls  it,  has  become  tarnished.  The  very  mention  of 
beaux  and  belles  suggests  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which 
we  disinter  fragments  of  old-world  finery  from  the  depths 
of  an  ancient  cabinet,  and  even  the  wit  is  apt  to  sound 
wearisome.  And  further,  it  must  be  allowed  to  some 
hostile  critics  that  Pope  has  a  worse  defect.  The  poem 
is,  in  clTect,  a  satire  upon  feminine  frivolity.  It  continues 
Die  strain  of  mockery  against  hoops  and  patches  and  their 
wearers,  wliich  supplied  Addison  and  his  colleagues  with 
the  materials  of  so  many  Spectators,  I  think  that  even 
in  Addison  there  is  something  which  rather  jars  upon  us. 
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^^^VHis  pereiflage  k  full  of  humour  luid  luDdlineas,  but  underly- 
^^Hli>g  i^  there  is  a  lone  of  superiority  to  women  which  is  some- 
'       times  offensive.     It  is  token  for  granted  that  a  woman  is  a 
fool,  or  at  least  should  be  tiattered  if  auy  man  condescends 
B        lo  t&lk  sense  to  her.    With  Pope  this  tone  becomes  harsher, 
^^Htiid  tlie  merciless  satirist  begins  to  eho^v  himself.    In  truth, 
^^^piope  can  be  inimitably  pungent,  but  he  can  never  be 
^^^^mply  playfal.     Addison  was  too  condesceniliug  with  his 
H       pntty  pupils ;  but  under  Pope's  courtesy  there  lurks  con- 
tempt, and  hie  smile  has  a  disagreeable  likeness  to  a  sneer. 
If  Addison's  manner  sometimes  suggests  the  blaudness  of 
a  don  who  classes  women  willi  the  inferior  beings  un- 
worthy of  the  Latin  grammar.  Pope  suggests  the  brillinut 
ml  whose  contempt  has  a  keener  edge  from  his  resent- 
!nl  against  fine  ladies  blinded  to  his  genius  by  his  per- 
loal  deformity. 

Even  in  his  dedication,  Pope,  with  unconscious  imper- 
mence,  insults  his  heroine  for  her  presumable  ignomnce 
r  his  critical  jargon.     His  smart  epigrams  want  but  a 
ight  change  of  tone  to  become  satire.     It  is  the  same 
Titer  who  begins  an  essay  on  women's  characters  by 
a  woman  that  her  sex  is  a  compound  of 
JLttter  loo  soft  a  laating  mask  la  bear  ; 
And  best  dJstinKuished  bj  black,  brown,  or  fair, 
1  communlcatoB  to  her  the  pleasant  truth  that 
Erenr  vromau  ii  at  faoart  a  ntke. 
Borneo,   in  abort,  are  aU  frivolous  beings,    whose    one 
ine  interest  is  in  love-making.    Tlie  same  sentiment 
S  really  implied  in  the  more  playful  lines  in  the  Rupe  of 
e  Lock     The  sylphs  tiM  warned  by  omens  that  some 
afurtuDe  impends ;  but  they  don't  know  what. 
Wlethor  the  njinpL  ahull  break  Diana's  law, 
~       me  frail  china  jiir  leceire  a  flaw  ; 


Or  stsio  her  bonoar  or  her  oew  brocade, 

Forget  liHT  prajers  or  miss  a  maequerute  j 

Or  loBe  her  huart  or  necklBoe  nt  n  bull, 

Or  wliPthcr  lieaTon  b&B  Joom'd  that  Shook  mast  fall. 

Wo  can  undcretand  that  Miss  Fermor  would  feel  such 
niillery  to  be  equivoeal.  It  may  be  added,  that  an  equal 
ivtmt  of  delicacy  is  implied  in  the  mock-he«>ic  battle  at 
the  end,  where  the  ladies  are  gifted  with  au  exceea  of 
screaming  power ; — 

■  Roatore  the  lock  l '  abo  uries,  and  all  aroond 
'  Eoatoro  the  lock,'  tha  vaulted  roufa  reboand — 
Kot  fii^rce  Othello  in  ho  loud  a  straiii 
Roor'd  f<ir  the  hDDdkorchtor  that  caused  his  pain. 

These  faults,  though  far  from  trifling,  are  yet  folt  only 
OB  bleniiahes  in  the  admirablo  beauty  and  brilliance  of 
the  poem.  The  successive  scenes  are  given  with  bo  firm 
and  clear  a  touch — there  is  such  a  sense  of  form,  the 
language  is  such  a  dexterous  elevation  of  the  ordinary 
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of  a  coqaette,  and  is  almost  an  allegory  of  the  spirit  of 
poetic  fancy  in  slavery  to  polished  society. 

Gams  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain 
While  dogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain. 

Pope's  Ariel  is  a  parody  of  the  ethereal  being  into  whom 
Shakspeare  had  refined  the  ancient  fairy ;  but  it  is  a  parody 
which  still  preserves  a  sense  of  the  delicate  and  grace- 
tuL  The  ancient  race  which  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
this  travesty  of  the  fashion  of  Queen  Anne,  still  showed 
some  touch  of  its  ancient  beauty.  Since  tliat  time  no 
fairy  has  appeared  without  being  hopelessly  childish  or 
affected. 

Let  U8  now  turn  from  the  poems  to  the  author's  per- 
sonal career  during  the  same  period.  In  the  remarkable 
autobiographic  poem  called  the  EpUtle  to  Arbuthnot, 
Pope  speaks  of  his  early  patrons  and  friends,  and  adds — 

Soft  were  my  nnmbers ;  who  oonld  take  offence 
When  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  ? 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flow'ry  theme, 
A  painted  mistress  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  qnill — 
I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  f  orions  firet ; 
I  never  answered, — I  was  not  in  debt. 

Pope's  view  of  his  own  career  suggests  the  curious  pro- 
blem :  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  harmless  a  man  should 
be  the  butt  of  so  many  hostilities  ?  How  could  any  man 
be  angry  with  a  writer  of  gentle  pastorals  and  versified  love- 
letters  t  The  answer  of  Pope  was,  that  this  was  the  normal 
state  of  things.  "  The  life  of  a  wit,"  he  says,  in  the  preface 
to  his  workSy  "  is  a  warfare  upon  earth  f  and  the  warfare 
results  firom  the  k^jtied  of  men  of  genius  natural  to  the  dull. 
Had  any  one  else  made  such  a  statement.  Pope  would  have 
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seen  its  reBemblance  to  the  complaint  of  the  one  reasonable 
juryman  overpowered  by  eleven  obstinate  fellowa  But  we 
may  admit  that  an  intensely  sensitive  nature  is  a  bad  qua- 
lification for  a  public  career.  A  man  who  ventures  into 
the  throng  of  competitors  without  a  skin  will  be  tor- 
tured by  every  touch,  and  suffer  the  more  if  he  turns  to 
retaliate. 

Pope's  first  literary  performances  had  not  been  so  harm- 
less as  he  suggests.  Amongst  the  minor  men  of  letters  of 
the  day  was  the  surly  John  Dennis.  He  was  some  thirty 
years  Pope's  senior ;  a  writer  of  dreary  tragedies  which 
had  gained  a  certain  success  by  their  Whiggish  tendencies, 
and  of  ponderous  disquisitions  upon  critical  qnestions, 
not  much  cruder  in  substance  though  heavier  in  form  than 
many  utterances  of  Addison  or  Steele.  He  could,  however, 
snarl  out  some  shrewd  things  when  provoked,  and  was 
known  to  the  most  famous  wits  of  the  day.  He  had  corre- 
sponded with  Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Wycherley,  and  pub- 
lished some  of  their  letters.  Pope,  it  seems,  had  been  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Cromwell,  but  they  had  met  only  two  or 
three  times.  When  Pope  had  become  ashamed  of  follow- 
ing Wycherley  about  like  a  dog,  he  would  soon  find  out 
that  a  Dennis  did  not  deserve  the  homage  of  a  rising 
geniua  Possibly  Dennis  had  said  something  of  Pope's 
Pastorals,  and  Pope  had  probably  been  a  witness,  perhaps 
more  than  a  mere  witness,  to  some  passage  of  arms  in 
which  Dennis  lost  his  temper.  In  mere  youthful  imper- 
tinence he  introduced  an  offensive  touch  in  the  Essay  upon 
Criticism,  It  would  be  well,  he  said,  if  critics  could 
advise  authors  freely, — 

But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares,  tremendoos,  with  a  threatening  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry. 
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e  Appios  roferred  to  D<iuiiis'a  trageJy  nt  Appiv* 
1  Virginia,  a  piece  now  recollected  solely  by  the  fact 
^t  poor  Dennis  hod  invented  some  new  tboadcr  for  the 
(rfonuance ;  and  by  his  pitoouB  complaint  against  the 
s  for  afterwards  "  stealing  his  thunder,"  had  started  a 
rnrerbial  expression.  Pope's  refarencB  stung  Dennis  to 
Wiaiclc  He  replied  by  a  savage  pamphlet,  pulling  Pope's 
■ay  to  pieces,  and  hitting  soma  real  blots,  but  diverging 
bto  tlie  coarsest  personal  abuse.  Kot  content  with  saying 
D  hia  preface  that  lie  was  attacked  with  the  utmost  false- 
d  and  calumny  by  a  little  affected  hypocrite,  who  had 
nothing  in  his  mouth  hut  trutli,  candour,  and  good- 
natnre,  he  reviled  Pope  for  his  personal  defects ;  insinu- 
atad  that  he  was  a  hunch-backed  toad ;  declared  that 
ha  was  the  very  shape  nf  the  bow  of  the  god  of  love ; 
that  he  might  be  thankful  that  he  was  horn  a  modem, 
ba  bad  he  heen  bom  of  Greek  parents  his  life  would 
iBve  been  no  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his  poems, 
ioly,  half  a  day  ;  and  that  his  outward  form,  however 
Die  a  monkey's,  could  not  deviate  more  &om  the  average 
r  hunani^  than  his  mind.  These  amenities  gave  Pope 
a  firat  tftste  of  good  savage  slashing  abuse.  The  revenge 
s  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence.  Pope,  at  first, 
roed  to  take  the  assanlt  judiciously.  He  kept  silence, 
IDd  simply  marked  some  of  the  faults  exposed  by  Dennis 
r  alteration.  But  the  wound  rankled,  and  when  an 
Ktportunity  presently  offered  itaelf.  Pope  struck  savagely 
^  his  enemy.  To  show  how  this  came  to  pass,  I  must 
I  from   poor  old   Dennis  to  a   more  exalted  literary 

"llie  literary  world,  in  which  Diyden  had  recently 
ees,  and  Pope  was  soon  to  be,  the  most  conspicuous 
n,  woe  £»  Uie  present  under  the  mild  dictatorship  of 
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AddisoD.  We  know  Addison  as  one  of  the  most  kindly 
and  delicate  of  humourists,  and  we  can  perceive  the 
gentleness  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
companions  in  a  small  society.  His  sense  of  the  ludicrouB 
saved  him  from  the  disagreeable  ostentation  of  powers 
which  were  never  applied  to  express  bitterness  of  feeling  or 
to  edge  angry  satire.  The  reserve  of  his  sensitive  nature 
made  access  difficult,  but  he  was  so  transparently  modest 
and  unassuming  that  his  sh3me8s  was  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  mistaken  for  pride.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
posthumous  affection  which  Macaulay  has  so  eloquently 
expressed,  and  the  contemporary  popularity  which,  accord- 
ing to  Swift,  would  have  made  people  unwilling  to  refuse 
him  had  he  asked  to  be  king.  And  yet  I  think  that  one 
cannot  read  Addison's  praises  without  a  certain  recalcitra- 
tion,  like  that  which  one  feels  in  the  case  of  the  model  boy 
who  wins  all  the  prizes,  including  that  for  good  conduct. 
It  is  hard  to  feel  very  enthusiastic  about  a  virtue  whose 
dictates  coincide  so  precisely  with  the  demands  of  decorum, 
and  which  leads  by  so  easy  a  path  to  reputation  and  success. 
Popularity  is  more  often  significant  of  the  tact  which 
makes  a  man  avoid  giving  offence,  than  of  the  warm 
impulses  of  a  generous  nature.  A  good  man  who  mixes 
with  the  world  ought  to  be  hated,  if  not  to  hate.  But 
whatever  we  may  say  against  his  excessive  goodness, 
Addison  deserved  and  received  universal  esteem,  which 
in  some  cases  became  enthusiastic.  Foremost  amongst 
his  admirers  was  the  warm-hearted,  reels  less,  impetuous 
Steele,  the  typical  Irishman ;  and  amongst  other  members 
of  his  little  senate — as  Pope  called  it — were  Ambrose 
Philips  and  Tickell,  young  men  of  letters  and  sound 
Whig  politics,  and  more  or  less  competitors  of  Pope  in 
literature.     When  Pope  was  first  becoming  known  in 
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>□  the  Wlii^  were  out  of  power;  dddisoa  unJ  his 

>s  were  genemlly  to  be  lound  al  Button's  Coffoe-hoUBe 

I  in  th«  afterBDon,  and  were  represented  to  the  eociety  of  the 

e  by  the  Sjtfefalitr,  which  begun  in  March,  1711,  and 

'  appeared  daily  to  the  end  of  1712.     Nutiirally,  the  young 

Pope  woulil  be  nnxiuuH  to  approitch  this  famous  clj<|uc, 

though  his  connexions  lay  in  the  first  instnnce  amongst 

.  tiie  Jacobite  and  Catholic  families.     St«ele,  too,  would  be 

■glad  to  welcome  so  promising  a  contributor  to  the  Sp«c- 

ftator  and  its  successor  tiie  Guardian. 

Pop**,  we  niay  therefore  bt'lieTe,  was  heartily  delighted 

,  some   monlhii  ailot  Dennis's  attack,   a   notice   of 

I  JSwai/  *y«rt»  Vritiei»m  appeared  in  the  iSfieclalor,  De- 

mber  20,  1711,     The  reviewer  censured  some  attacks 

Ivpoii  contemporaries^- a  reference  obviously  to  the  lines 

4ipon  Dennis — which  the  author  liad  admitted  into  his 

y  fine  poom  ;"  but  there  wore  compliments  enough  to 

nccbalance  this  slight  reproof.     Pope  wrote  a  letter  of 

wleiigment  to  Steele,  overflowing  with  the  einoerest 

ide  of  a  young  poet  on  his  first  recognition  by  a 

I  anlhority.     Steele,  in  reply,  disclninied  the  article, 

•\  pTQiniBed  to  introduce  Pope  to  its  real  author,  the 

I  Addison    iiimeelf.     It  does  not  seem  that  the  ac- 

!  thus  opened    with  the   Addisoniana    ripened 

y  rapidly,  or  led  to  any   considerable  residts.     Popo, 

is  said  to  have    written   soma    Spectamrs.     He 

inly  sent  to  Steele  his  Alenfiiih,  a  sacred  eclogue  in 

I  of  Virgil's  Pollio.     It  appeared  on  May  14lh, 

I,  and  is  one  of  Pope's  dexterous  pieces  of  workraan- 

ip,  in  which  phrases  from  Isaiali  are  so  strung  together 

)   form    a    gooil    imitation    of    the    famous    poem 

\\  was  once  supposed  to  entitle  Yirgil  \/a  some  plauu 

ig  the  inspired  heralds  of  Christianity.      Popo  sent 
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another  letter  or  two  to  Steele,  which  look  very  much  like 
intended  contributions  to  the  SpectatoTy  and  a  short  letter 
about  Hadrian's  verses  to  his  soul,  which  appeared  in  No- 
vember, 1712.  When,  in  1713,  the  Guardian  succeeded 
the  Spectator,  Pope  was  one  of  Steele's  contributors,  and  a 
paper  by  him  upon  dedications  appeared  as  the  fourth 
number.  He  soon  gave  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  his 
friendly  relations  with  Addison. 

It  is  probable  that  no  first  performance  of  a  play  upon 
the  English  stage  ever  excited  so  much  interest  as  that  of 
Addison's  Cato.     It  was  not  only  the  work  of  the  first 
man  of  letters  of  the  day,  but  it  had,  or  was  taken  to 
have,   a  certain  political  significance.     "The  time  was 
come,"  says  Johnson,  "  when  those  who  affected  to  think 
liberty  in  danger  affected  likewise  to  think  that  a  stage- 
play  might  preserve  it."     Addison,  after  exhibiting  more 
than  the  usual  display  of  reluctance,  prepared  his  play 
for  representation,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  taken  to  be  in 
some  sense  a  Whig  manifesto.     It  was  therefore  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  applied  to  Pope  for  a  prologue, 
though  Pope's    connexions  were   entirely  of  the   anti- 
Whiggish  kind,  and  a  passage  in  Windsor  Forest,  his  last 
new  poem  (it  appeared  in  March  1713),  indicated  pretty 
plainly  a  refusal  to  accept  the  Whig  shibboleths.     In 
the  Forest  he  was  enthusiastic  for  the  peace,  and  sneered 
at  the  Revolution.     Pope  afterwards  declared  that  Ad- 
dison had   disavowed  all  party  intentions  at  the  time, 
and  he  acciised  him  of  insincerity  for  afterwards  taking 
credit  (in  a  poetical  dedication  of  Cato)  for  the  services 
rendered  by  his   play  to  the  cause  of  liberty.      Pope's 
.  assertion  is  worthless  in  any  case  where  he  could  exalt  his 
own  character  for  consistency  at  another  man's  expense, 
but  it  is  true  that  both  parties  were  inclined  to  ei^uivocato. 
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It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand  how,  if  any  "  stage- 

I   play  could  preserve  liberty,"  such  a  play  ae  Calo  ehould 

I   do  the  work.     The  polished  deelamatiott  is  made  up  of 

Iho  platiliidea  common  to  Whiga  and  Tories  ;  and  Boling- 

broke  gnve  the  cue  to  bia  own  party  when  he  preBented 

fifty  guineas  to  Cato'a  representative  for  defending  the 

of   liberty   so    well   against   a  perpetual  dictator. 

The  Whigs,  said  Pope,   design  a  second   present    when 

they  can  contrive  aa  good  a  saying,     Bolingbroke  was,  of 

course,  aiming   at  Marlborough,  and    his    interpretation 

waa   intrinsically  as   plausible   as  any  that  could    have 

been  devised  by  his  antagonists.     Each  side  could  adopt 

Cato  as  easdy  as  rival  sects  con  quote  the  Bible  ;  and  it 

aeeinB  possible  that  Addisnn  may  have  suggested  to  Pope 

L  that  nothing  in    Ca(o  could  really  offend  his  principles. 

I  Addison,    as   Pope    also    tells  ua,  thought    the  prologue 

I  ambiguous,  and  altered   "  BritouE!,  ariie  /"  to  "  Britons, 

Watiendl"  lest    the  phrase  should  be  thought  to  hint  at 

Ik  new  revolution.      Addison    advised    Pipe    about  this 

■.time  Dot  to  be  content  with  the  applause  of  "half  the 

r  Bation,"  and  perhaps  regarded  bim  as  one  who,  by  the  fact 

w  of  his  external  position  with  regard  to  parties,  would  be 

wt  more  appropriate  sponsor  for  the  play. 

Whatever  the  intrinsic  significance  of  Cato,  circum- 
lUuiees  gave  it  a  political  colour ;  and  Pope,  in  a  Uvely 
KdMcription  of  the  first  triumphant  night  to  hie  friend  Gary  11, 
Inys,  that  as  author  of  the  successful  and  very  spirited 
Kprologne,  he  was  clapped  into  a  "Whig,  sorely  against  his 
Kirill,  at  every  two  lines.  Shortly  before  he  had  spoken  in 
Bthe  warmest  t^rms  to  tlie  same  correspondent  of  the  admi- 
rable moral  tendency  of  the  work ;  and  perhaps  he  had 
Wnot  realized  the  full  party  significance  till  he  became  con- 
B  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  audience.   Not 
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long  afterwards  (letter  of  June  12,  1713),  we  find  him 
complaining  that  his  connexion  with  Steele  and  the 
Gmirdlan  was  giving  offence  to  some  honest  Jacohites. 
Had  they  known  the  nature  of  the  connezLon,  they  need 
hardly  have  grudged  Steele  his  contrihator.  His  next 
proceedings  possibly  suggested  the  piece  of  advice  which 
Addison  gave  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  :  "  Leave  Pope 
as  soon  as  you  can ;  he  will  certainly  play  you  some 
devilish  trick  else." 

His  first  trick  was  calculated  to  vex  an  editor's  soul. 
Ambrose  Philips,  as  I  have  said,  had  published  certain 
pastorals  in  the  same  volume  with  Pope's.  Philips,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  less  rewarded  than  most  of  his  com- 
panions, was  certainly  accepted  as  an  attached  member  of 
Addison's  ^4ittle  senate;"  and  that  body  was  not  more 
free  than  other  mutual  admiration  societies  from  the  desire 
to  impose  its  own  prejudices  upon  the  public  When 
Philips's  Distressed  Mother ^  a  close  imitation  of  Kacine's 
Andromaqtief  was  preparing  for  the  stage,  the  Spectator 
was  taken  by  Will  Honeycomb  to  a  rehearsal  {Spectator^ 
January  31,  1712),  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  himself 
attended  one  of  the  performances  (/&.,  March,  25)  and  was 
profoundly  affected  by  its  pathos.  The  last  paper  was  of 
course  by  Addison,  and  is  a  real  triumph  of  art  as  a  most 
delicate  application  of  humour  to  the  slightly  unworthy 
])urpose  of  puffing  a  friend  and  disciple.  Addison  had 
again  praised  Philips's  Pastorals  in  the  Spectator  (October 
30, 1 71 2),  and  amongst  the  early  numbers  of  the  Guardian 
were  a  short  series  of  papers  upon  pastoral  poetry,  in 
which  the  fortunate  Ambrose  was  again  held  up  as  a 
model,  whilst  no  notice  was  taken  of  Pope's  rival  perform- 
anca  Pope,  one  may  believe,  had  a  contempt  for  Philips, 
whose  pastoral  inanities,  whether  better  or  worse  than  his 
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own,  had  not  the  excuse  of  being  youthful  productions. 
Philips  has  bequeathed  to  our  language  the  phrase 
"Namby-pamby,"  imposed  upon  him  by  Henry  Carey 
(author  of  Sally  in  our  Alley y  and  the  clever  farce  Chro- 
non?iotonthologos),  and  years  after  this  he  wrote  a  poem 
to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the  nursery,  beginning, — 

"  Dimply  damsel,  sweetly  smiliog," 

which  may  sufficiently  interpret  the  meaning  of  his  nick- 
name. Pope's  irritable  vanity  was  vexed  at  the  liberal 
praises  bestowed  on  such  a  rival,  and  he  revenged  himself 
by  an  artifice  more  ingenious  than  scrupulous.  He  sent  an 
anonymous  article  to  Steele  for  the  Guardian.  It  is  a  pro- 
fessed continuation  of  the  previous  papers  on  pastorals,  and 
is  ostensibly  intended  to  remove  the  appearance  of  par- 
tiality arising  from  the  omission  of  Pope's  name.  In  the 
first  paragraphs  the  design  is  sufficiently  concealed  to 
mislead  an  unwary  reader  into  the  belief  that  Philips  is 
preferred  to  Pope ;  but  the  irony  soon  becomes  trans- 
parent, and  Phihps's  antiquated  affectation  is  contrasted 
with  the  polish  of  Pope,  who  is  said  even  to  "  deviate  into 
downright  poetry."  Steele,  it  is  said,  was  so  far  mystified 
as  to  ask  Pope's  permission  to  publish  the  criticism.  Pope 
generously  permitted,  ^d  accordingly  Steele  printed 
what  he  must  soon  have  discovered  to  be  a  shrewd  attack 
upon  his  old  friend  and  ally.  Some  writers  have  found 
a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  Steele  could  have  so 
blundered.  One  might,  perhaps,  whisper  in  confidence 
to  the  discreet,  that  even  editors  are  mortal,  and  that 
Steele  was  conceivably  capable  of  the  enormity  of  reading 
papers  carelessly.  Philips  was  furious,  and  hung  up  a 
birch  in  Button's  Cofifee-house,  declaring  that  he  would 
apply  it  to  his  tormentor  should  he  ever  show  his  nose  in 
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the  room.  As  Philips  was  celebrated  for  skill  with  the 
sword,  the  mode  of  vengeance  was  certainly  unmanly,  and 
stung  the  soul  of  his  adversary,  always  morbidly  sensitive 
to  all  attacks,  and  especially  to  attacks  upon  his  person. 
The  hatred  thus  kindled  was  never  quenched,  and  breathes 
in  some  of  Pope's  bitterest  lines. 

If  not  a  "  devilish  trick,"  this  little  performance  was 
enough  to  make  Pope's  relations  to  the  Addison  set  de- 
cidedly unpleasant.  Addison  is  said  (but  the  story  is  very 
improbable)  to  have  enjoyed  the  joke.  If  so,  a  vexatious 
incident  must  have  changed  his  view  of  Pope's  plea- 
santries, though  Pope  professedly  appeared  as  his  defender. 
Poor  old  Thersites-Dennis  published,  during  the  summer, 
a  very  bitter  attack  upon  Addison's  Ccdo.  He  said  after- 
wards—though, considering  the  relations  of  the  men,  some 
misunderstanding  is  probable — that  Pope  had  indirectly 
instigated  this  attack  through  the  bookseller,  Lintot.  If 
so.  Pope  must  have  deliberately  contrived  the  trap  for  the 
unlucky  Dennis ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  fell  upon  Dennis  as 
soon  as  the  trap  was  sprung.  Though  Dennis  was  a 
hot-headed  Whig,  he  had  quarrelled  with  Addison  and 
Steele,  and  was  probably  jealous,  as  the  author  of  trage- 
dies intended,  like  Cato,  to  propagate  Whig  principles, 
perhaps  to  turn  Whig  prejudices  to  account.  He  writes 
with  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  and  unlucky  man, 
but  he  makes  some  very  fair  points  against  his  enemy. 
Pope's  retaliation  took  the  form  of  an  anonymous  "  Ibarra, 
tive  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis."  ^  It  is  written  in 
that  style  of  coarse  personal  satire  of  which  Swift  was  a 
master,  but  for  which  Pope  was  very  ill  fitted.     All  his 

'  Mr.  Dilke,  it  is  perhaps  right  to  say,  has  given  some  reasons 
for  doubting  Pope's  authorship  of  this  squib ;  but  the  authenticity 
seems  to  be  established,  and  Mr.  Dilke  himself  hesitates. 
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Bneatntasof  style  seems  to  desert  him  when  he  triMt  this  tone, 

nuthing  is  left  but  a  brutal  esplosion  of  contemptu- 

■pns  liittred.     Dennis  is  described  iu  hia  garret,  pouring 

e  ravings  prompted  by  hia  diaguat  at  the  suceoas 

^Of  Gato ;  but  not  a  woi'd  is  said  in  reply  to  Dennis'  criti- 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  author,  ivhoever  he 

■aught  be,  was  more  anxious  to  satisfy  a  grudge  against 

^~)ennis  than  to  defend  Dennis's  victim.    It  is  not  much  of 

K  complioittnt  to  Addison  to  say  that  lie  hod  enough  good 

Ecora  Buch  a  mode  of  retaliation,  and  perapi- 

nity  enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  little  to  hia  credit. 

Midingly,  in  his  majestic  way,  lie  caused  Steele  to  write 

t  note  to  Lintot  (August  4,  1713),  disavowing  all  com- 

Bjlicity,  and  saying  that  if  even  be  noticed  Mr.  Dennis's  cn- 

"  "  nia,  it  Bhonld  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Mr.  Dennis 

ansa  of  complaint.     He  added  that  he  had  refused 

e  the  pamphlet  when  it  was  offered  for  hia  inspection, 

■knd  bad   expi'eased  hie  disapproval  of  such  a  mode  of 

pttack.    Xothing  could  be  more  becoming  ;  and  it  does  net 

Ippeu  that  Addison  knew,  when  writing  thia  note,  that 

fropo  was  the  author  of  the  anonymous  assault.     If,  na 

the  biograpbers  say,  Addison's  action  was  not  kindly  to 

^ope,  it  was  bare  justice  to  poor  Dennis.     Pope  undoubt^ 

tdly  mnet  have  been  bitterly  vexed  at  the  implied  rebuff, 

ind  not  the  les$  becanse  it  waa  perfectly  just.     He  seems 

^ways  to  have  regarded  men  of  Dennis's  type  as  outside 

Hie  i>ali!  of  humanity.     Tbeir  abiieo  stung  him  as  keeijy 

Is  if  they  had  been  entitled  to  apeak  with  authority,  and  yet 

I^B  retorted  it  aa  though  they  were  not  entitled  to  common 

He  would,  to  all  appearance,  have  regarded  an 

1  for  mercy  to  a  Grub-atreet  author  much  as  Dundtp 

piomont  reganiod  Brown's  tenderness  to  n  "  biock  " — as 

I  proof  of   incredible  imbetility,  or,  rather,  ut  want  of 
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proper  antipathy  to  yermin.  Dennis,  like  Philipe,  was 
inscribed  on  the  long  list  of  his  hatreds ;  and  was  pursued 
almost  to  the  end  of  his  unfortunate  life.  Pope,  it  is 
true,  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  helping  his  miserable 
enemy  when  dying  in  distress,  and  wrote  a  prologue  to  a 
play  acted  for  his  benefit.  Yet  even  this  prologue  is  a 
sneer,  and  one  is  glad  to  think  that  Dennis  was  past  un- 
derstanding it.  Wo  hardly  know  whether  to  pity  or  to 
condemn  the  unfortunate  poet,  whose  unworthy  hatreds 
made  him  suffer  far  worse  torments  than  those  which  he 
could  iniiict  upon  their  objects. 

By  this  time  we  may  suppose  that  Pope  must  have 
been  regarded  with  anything  but  favour  in  the  Addison 
circle ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  passing  into  the  opposite 
camp,  and  forming  a  friendship  with  Swift  and  Swift's 
patrons.  No  open  rupture  followed  with  Addison  for  the 
present;  but  a  quarrel  was  approaching  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  celebrated  in  our  literary  history.  Unfortunately, 
the  more  closely  we  look,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
give  any  definite  account  of  it.  The  statements  upon 
which  accounts  have  been  based  have  been  chiefly  those 
of  Pope  himself;  and  these  involve  inconsistencies  and 
demonstrably  inaccurate  statements.  Pope  was  anxious 
in  later  life  to  show  that  he  liad  enjoyed  the  friendsldp  of  a 
man  so  generally  beloved,  and  was  equally  anxious  to  show 
that  he  had  behaved  generously  and  been  treated  with 
injustice  and,  indeed,  with  downright  treachery.  And 
yet,  after  reading  the  various  statements  made  by  the 
original  authorities,  one  begins  to  doubt  whether  there  was 
any  real  quarrel  at  all ;  or  rather,  if  one  may  say  so,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  a  quarrel  upon  one  side. 

It  is,  indeed,  plain  that  a  coolness  had  sprung  up 
l^etween  Pope  and  Addisoa     Considering  Pope's  ofi'ences 
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against  the  senate,  his  ridicule  of  Philips,  his  imposition 
of  that  ridicule  upon  Steele,  and  his  indefensible  use  of 
Addison's  fame  as  a  stalking-horse  in  the  attack  upon 
Dennis,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  kept 
at  arm's  length.  If  the  rod  suspended  by  Philips  at 
Button's  be  authentic  (as  seems  probable),  the  talk  about 
Pope,  in  the  shadow  of  such  an  ornament,  is  easily 
imaginable.  Some  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  at 
a  reconciliation.  Jervas,  Pope's  teacher  in  painting — a 
bad  artist,  but  a  kindly  man — tells  Pope  on  August  20, 
1714,  of  a  conversation  with  Addison.  It  would  have 
been  worth  while,  he  says,  for  Pope  to  have  been  liidden 
behind  a  wainscot  or  a  half-length  picture  to  have  heard 
it.  Addison  expressed  a  wish  for  friendly  relations, 
was  glad  that  Pope  had  not  been  **  carried  too  far  among 
the  enemy  "  by  Swift,  and  hoped  to  be  of  use  to  him  at 
Court — for  Queen  Anne  died  on  August  1st;  the  wheel 
had  turned;  and  the  Whigs  were  once  more  the  distributors 
of  patronage.  Pope's  answer  to  Jervas  is  in  the  dignified 
tone ;  he  attributes  Addison's  coolness  to  the  ill  offices  of 
Philips,  and  is  ready  to  be  on  friendly  terms  whenever 
Addison  recognises  his  true  character  and  independence 
of  party.  Another  letter  follows,  as  addressed  by  Pope 
to  Addison  himself;  but  here  alas  !  if  not  in  the  preced- 
ing letters,  we  are  upon  doubtful  ground.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  letter  has  been  manipulated 
after  Pope's  fashion,  if  not  actually  fabricated.  It  is  so 
dignified  as  to  be  insulting.  It  is  like  a  box  on  the  ear 
administered  by  a  pedagogue  to  a  repentant  but  not  quite 
pardoned  pupil.  Pope  has  heard  (from  Jervas,  it  is  implied) 
of  Addison's  profession;  he  is  glad  to  hope  that  the 
effect  of  some  "  late  malevolences  "  is  disappearing  ;  he 
will  not  believe  (that  is,  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe) 
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that  the  author  of  Cato  could  mean  one  thing  and  say 
another;  he  will  show  Addison  his  first  two  books  of 
Homer  as  a  proof  of  this  confidence,  and  hopes  that  it 
will  not  be  abused  ;  he  challenges  Addison  to  point  out  the 
ill  nature  in  the  Essay  upon  Criticism ;  and  ¥rinds  up  by 
making  au  utterly  irrelevant  charge  (as  a  proof,  he  says, 
of  his  own  sincerity)  of  plagiarism  against  one  of  Addison's 
Spectators,  Had  such  a  letter  been  actually  sent  as  it  now 
stands,  Addison's  good  nature  could  scarcely  have  held 
out.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  assume  that  during  1714 
Pope  was  on  such  terms  with  the  clique  at  Button's, 
that  a  quarrel  would  be  a  natural  result.  According 
to  the  ordinary  account  the  occasion  presented  itself  in  the 
next  year. 

A  translation  of  the  first  Iliad  by  Tickell  appeared  (in 
June,  1715)  simultaneously  with  Pope's  first  volume.  Pope 
had  no  right  to  complain.  No  man  could  be  supposed  to 
have  a  monopoly  in  the  translation  of  Homer.  Tickell 
had  the  same  right  to  try  his  hand  as  Pope ;  and  Pope 
fully  understood  this  himself.  He  described  to  S pence  a 
conversation  in  which  Addison  told  him  of  Tickell's 
intended  work.  Pope  replied  that  Tickell  was  perfectly 
justified.  Addison  having  looked  over  Tickell's  translation 
of  the  first  book,  said  that  he  wouki  prefer  not  to  see 
Pope's,  as  it  might  suggest  double  dealing ;  but  con- 
sented to  read  Pope's  second  book,  and  praised  it  warmly. 
In  all  this,  by  Pope's  own  showing,  Addison  seems  to 
have  been  scrupulously  fair ;  and  if  he  and  the  little 
senate  preferred  Tickell's  work  on  its  first  appearance, 
they  had  a  full  right  to  their  opinion,  and  Pope  triumphed 
easily  enough  to  pardon  them.  "  He  was  meditating  a 
criticism  upon  Tickell,"  says  Johnson,  "  when  his  adver- 
sary  sank  before  him    without  a  blow."     Pope's   per- 
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Ifittmaiice  was  uuiversally  preferred,  and  even  Tickell 
niself  jielJed  by  auticipation.  He  said,  in  a  short 
reface,  that  he  had  abtmdoned  a  plan  of  traoalating  the 
lliole  Iliad  on  finding  that  a  much  ahler  hand  had 
BidBrtaken  the  work,  and  that  he  only  pablished  this 
to  bespeak  favour  for  a  trauiilation  of  the 
htyeaey.  It  wufi,  eay  Pope'e  apotogista,  an  awkward 
toamstance  thatllckell  ahuuld  publish  at  the  sauietime 
■  Pope,  anil  tliat  is  about  idl  Ihiit  lliuy  can  say.  U  was, 
6  may  reply  in  Stephensou'a  phrase,  very  awkward— for 
ikell.  Ill  all  thie,  in  fact,  it  seema  imposaiblo  for  any 
f  ieasooattle  man  to  discover  anything  of  which  Pope  had 
I  sligbteat  ground  of  complaint;  but  his  amazingly 
iritable  nature  was  not  to  be  calmed  by  reason.  The 
e  iiict  that  a  tranaktion  of  Homer  appeared  contempo- 
iseoualy  with  his  own.  and  that  it  came  from  one  of 
Iddwon's  court,  made  liim  furious.  He  brooded  over  it, 
ected  some  dark  conspiracy  against  hia  fame,  and 
tdoally  mistook  his  morbid  fancies  for  solid  inference, 
e  lliougbt  that  Tickell  had  been  put  up  by  Aildison  as 
ii  rival,  and  gradually  worked  liimsdf  into  the  further 
ilicf  thnt  Addison  himself  hod  actually  wtiltenthe  tnuiJ»- 
irtion  which  passed  under  Tickell's  name.  It  does  not 
I  fat  OS  T  know,  when  or  how  this  suspiciou 
me  current.  Some  timo  after  Addison's  death,  in 
;71d,  n  quarrel  took  place  between  Tickell,  his  literary 
nitor,  and  Steele.  Tickell  aeemed  to  insinuate  that 
wlc  had  not  sufficiently  acknowledged  his  obligations 
0  Addison,  and  Steele,  in  an  angry  retort,  colled  Tickell 
"ri'put«d  translator"  of  the  first  Iliad,  anil  challenged 
n  to  translate  another  book  succeKsfuUy.  The  innuendo 
bows  that  .Steele,  who  ct'rtainly  hod  some  means  of 
mowing,  wns  willing  to  suppusL-  tliiLt  Tickell  had  been 
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helped  by  Addisou.  The  manuscript  of  Tickell's  work, 
which  has  been  preserved,  is  said  to  prove  this  to  be  an 
error,  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  real  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  Addison  did  anything  more  than  he  admittedly 
told  Pope,  that  is,  read  TickelFs  manuscript  and  suggest 
corrections. 

To  argue  seriously  about  other  so-called  proofs,  would 
be  waste  of  time.  They  prove  nothing  except  Pope's 
extreme  anxiety  to  justify  his  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
dark  conspiracy.  Pope  was  jealous,  spiteful,  and  credu- 
lous He  was  driven  to  fury  by  Tickell's  publication, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  competition.  But  angry 
as  he  was,  he  could  find  no  real  cause  of  complaint, 
except  by  imagining  a  fictitious  conspiracy ;  and  this 
complaint  was  never  publicly  uttered  till  long  after  Addi- 
son's death.  Addison  knew,  no  doubt^  of  Pope's  wrath, 
but  probably  cared  little  for  it,  except  to  keep  himself 
clear  of  so  dangerous  a  companion.  He  seems  to  have 
remained  on  terms  of  civility  with  his  antagonist,  and  no 
one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  he  to  hear  of 
the  quarrel,  upon  which  so  much  controversy  has  been 
expended. 

The  whole  affair,  so  far  as  Addison's  character  is  con- 
cerned, thus  appears  to  be  a  gigantic  mare's  nest  There 
is  no  proof,  or  even  the  slightest  presumption,  that  Addison 
or  Addison's  friends  ever  injured  Pope,  though  it  is  clear 
that  they  did  not  love  him.  It  would  have  been  mar- 
vellous  if  thoy  had.  Pope's  suspicions  are  a  proof  that  in 
this  case  he  was  almost  subject  to  the  illusion  characteristic 
of  actual  insanity.  The  belief  that  a  man  is  persecuted  by 
hidden  conspirators  is  one  of  the  common  symptoms  in 
such  cases  ;  and  Pope  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  in 
the  initial  stage  of  mental  disease.  His  madness,  indeed, 
was  not  such  as  would  lead  us  to  call  him  morally  irre- 
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^^H^pon^ble,  nor  wne  it  the  kind  of  madDesa  vhich  ii 
^^™  fontid  ill  a  good  many  people  vho  well  deserve  crinimal 
piweciition  ;  but  it  was  a  state  of  mind  no  morbid  as  to 
jutify  Bome  compassion  for  the  unhappy  offender- 
One  result  besides  the  illustration  of  Pope's  character 
»mai&B  to  be  notiued.     According  to  Pope's  aasortioa  it 
■iras  a  communication  from  Lord  Warwick  which  ted  him 

■  40  write  his  celebrated  copy  of  verses  upon  Addison.  Wur- 
Vwiok  (alWwarde  Addison's  stepson)  accused  Ad<lisou  of 
IjMying  Gildon  for  a  gross  libel  upon  Popt'.  Pope  wrote 
Ijlo  Addison,  be  says,  the  uext  day.  Ue  said  in  this  let- 
Iter  that  he  knew  of  Addison's  behaviour — and  thut,  un- 
i  iriUiog  to  take  a  revenge  of  the  aame  kind,  be  would 
I  ntlier  tell  Addison  fairly  of  hia  faults  in  plain  words.  If 
1  lie  had  to  take  such  a  step,  it  would  be  in  some  such  wuy 

I  followed,  and    he   subjoined    the   first  sketch  of  the 

[famous  lines.     Addison,  says  Pope,  used  him  very  civilly 

I ATST  afterwards.     Indeed,  if  tlie  account  be  true.  Addison 

I'lhowed  Ids  Chiistian  spirit  by  pajing  a  compliment  in 

me  of  his  FnvkoUert  (May  ITlh,  171G)  to  Pope's  Homer. 

Macaulay,  taking  tlie  story  for  granted,  praises  Addi- 

■  nu's  magnanimity,  which,  I  must  confess,  I  should  he 
1  baldly  Christian  enou^th  to  admire.  It  was  however  as- 
lurtod  at  tlie  time  that  Pope  had  nut  written  the  verses 
Ivhicli  have  mode  tbe  q^oarrel  memorable  till  after  Add i- 
Iwn'fl  death.  They  were  not  published  tiL  1723,  and  arc 
Inol  monticined  by  any  independent  authority  till  1722, 

■  though  Pope  afterwards    appealed    to   Burlington    as  a 
I   to   their  earlier   composition.     The    fact  seems 

llo  bo  confirmed  by  tbe  evidence  of  Lftdy  M.  W. 
I'Uonbigtl,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Addison  ever 
Mw  the  verses.  Uc  knew  that  Pope  disliked  him  ;  but 
Jho  probably  did  not  sw|icct  the  extent  of  the  hostility, 
KiFi>l>«  liimself  appears  not  to  liuve  devised  the  woret  {lart 
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of  the  story — that  of  Addison  having  used  Tickell's  name 
till  some  years  later.  Addison  was  sufficiently  magnani- 
mous in  praising  his  spiteful  little  antagonist  as  it  was ; 
he  little  knew  how  deeply  that  antagonist  would  seek  to 
injure  his  reputation. 

And  here,  before  passing  to  the  work  which  afiforded 
the  main  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
once  more  the  celebrated  satire.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  its  excellence  is  due  in  part  to  the  tact  that,  for  once. 
Pope  does  not  lose  his  temper.  His  attack  is  qualified 
and  really  sharpened  by  an  admission  of  Addison's  excel- 
lence. It  is  therefore  a  real  masterpiece  of  satire,  not  a 
simple  lampoon.  That  it  is  an  exaggeration  is  undeniable, 
and  yet  its  very  keenness  gives  a  presumption  that  it  is 
not  altogether  without  foundation. 

Peace  to  aU  snoh !  bat  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  bom  to  write,  conyerse,  and  liye  with  ease ; 
Should  SQch  a  man,  too  fond  to  role  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Tnrk,  no  brother  near  the  throne : 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  ciyil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reseryed  to  praise  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  ey'n  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  giye  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentiye  to  his  own  applause : 
While  wits  and  templars  eyery  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise ; 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Attious  were  he  ? 


CHAPTER  ra. 


pope's  homer. 


Pope's  uneasy  relations  with  the  wits  at  Button's  were 
no  obstacle  to  his  success  elsewhere.  Swift,  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  was  pleased  by  his  Windsor  Forest, 
recommended  it  to  Stella,  and  soon  made  the  author's 
acquaintance.  The  first  letter  in  their  long  correspondence 
is  a  laboured  but  fiurly  successful  piece  of  pleasantry  from 
Pope,  upon  Swift's  having  offered  twenty  guineas  to 
the  young  Papist  to  change  his  religion.  It  is  dated 
December  8,  1713.  In  the  preceding  month  Bishop 
Kennet  saw  Swift  in  all  his  glory,  and  wrote  an  often 
quoted  description  of  the  scene.  Swift  was  bustling 
about  in  the  royal  antechamber,  swelling  with  conscious 
importance,  distributing  advice,  promising  patronage, 
whispering  to  ministers,  and  filling  the  whole  room  with 
his  presence.  He  finally  '*  instructed  a  young  nobleman 
that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  a  Papist, 
who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into  English  verse, 
for  which  he  must  have  them  all  subscribe ;  *  for,'  says  he, 
'  the  author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand 
guineas  for  him ! '  "  Swift  introduced  Pope  to  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ministry,  and  he  was  soon  acquainted  with 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Atterbury,  and  many  other  men  of 
high  position.  Pope  was  not  disinclined  to  pride  himself 
upon  his  familiarity  with  the  great,  though  boasting  at 
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the  same  time  of  his  independence.  In  trath^  the  morbid 
vanity  which  was  his  cardinal  weakness  seems  to  have 
partaken  sufficiently  of  the  nature  of  genuine  self-respect  to 
preserve  him  from  any  unworthy  concessions.  If  he 
flattered,  it  was  as  one  who  expected  to  be  repaid  in  kind ; 
and  though  his  position  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  youth  of  five-and-twenty,  he  took  his  place  as  a 
right  without  humiliating  his  own  dignity.  Whether 
from  principle  or  prudence,  he  judiciously  kept  himself 
free  from  identification  with  either  party,  and  both  sides 
took  a  pride  in  supporting  the  great  literary  undertaking 
which  he  had  now  announced. 

When  Pope  first  circulated  his  proposals  for  translating 
Homer,  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were  fellow-ministeii^  and 
Swift  was  their  most  effective  organ  in  the  press.  A^  the 
time  at  which  his  first  volume  appeared,  Bolingbroke  was 
in  exile,  Oxford  under  impeachment,  and  Swift  had 
retired,  savagely  and  sullenly,  to  his  deanery.  Yet,  through 
all  the  intervening  political  tempest,  the  subscription  list 
grew  and  flourished.  .The  pecuniary  result  was  splendid. 
No  author  had  ever  made  anything  approaching  the  sum 
which  Pope  received,  and  very  few  authors,  even  in  the 
present  age  of  gold,  would  despise  such  payment.  The 
details  of  the  magnificent  bargain  have  been  handed  down, 
and  give  the  pecuniary  measure  of  Pope's  reputation. 

The  Iliad  was  to  be  published  in  six  volumes.  For 
each  volume  Lintot  was  to  pay  200/. ;  and,  besides 
this,  he  was  to  supply  Pope  gratuitously  with  the  copies 
for  his  subscribers.  The  subscribers  paid  a  guinea  a 
volume,  and  as  575  subscribers  took  654  copies,  Pope 
received  altogether  5320Z.  4«.  at  the  regular  price,  whilst 
some  royal  and  distinguished  subscribers  paid  larger  sums. 
By  the  publication  of  the  Odyssey  Pope  seems  to  have 
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made  about  3600(L  mora,'  after  paying  his  oesietaats. 
The  roaiilt  was,  therefore,  a  total  profit  at  least  approaching 
9000/.  The  last  volume  of  the  Odyesey  did  not  appear 
till  1726,  and  tbe  paymentfl  were  thuB  spread  over  eleven 
yeare.  Pope,  however,  saved  enough  to  be  more  than 
comfortable.  In  the  Sonth  Sea  excitement  be  ventured 
to  speculate,  but  though  for  a  time  he  fancied  himself  to 
have  made  a  largo  sum,  he  seems  to  have  retired  rather 
a  loser  than  a  gainer.  But  he  could  say  with  perfect 
truth  that,  "  thanks  to  Homer,"  he  "  could  live  and  thrive, 
indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive."  The  money  success 
is,  however,  of  less  interest  to  us  than  the  literary.  Pope 
put  his  best  work  into  the  translation  of  the  Iliad,  His 
twponsibility,  he  said,  weighed  upon  hira  terribly  on 
starting.  He  used  to  dream  of  bebg  on  a  long  journey, 
uncertnin  which  way  to  go,  and  doubting  whether  he 
would  ever  get  to  the  end.  Gradually  he  fell  into  the 
habit  of  translating  thirty  or  forty  verses  before  getting 
up,  and  then  "  piddling  with  it "  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning  ;  and  the  regular  performance  of  his  task  made  it 
tolerable.  He  used,  he  said  at  another  time,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  "  first  heat,"  then  correct  by  the  original 
and  other  translations  ;  and  finally  to  "  give  it  a  reading 
for  the  verBi£catlon  only."  The  statement  must  bo 
partly  modified  by  the  su^estion  that  the  translations 
Were  probably  consulted  before  the  original.  Pope's 
ignonuice  ofGreek — an  awkward  qualification  for  a  trans- 
lator of  Homer — is  undeniable.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who 
was,  I  believe,  a  fair  scholar  and  certainly  a  great  admirer  of 
Pope,  declares  his  conviction  to  he,  after  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  Homer  than  any  one  is  now  likely  to 
give,  tliat  Pope  "  collected  tlie  general  purport  of  every 
See  Klwin's  Popp,  CoirespoDiience,  «t)1.  iii-  p.  12!). 
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passage  from  some  of  his  predecessors — Dryden  "  (who  only 
translated  the  first  Iliad),  "  Dacier,  Chapman,  or  Ogilby." 
He  thinks  that  Pope  would  have  been  puzzled  to  catch  at 
once  the  meaning  even  of  the  Latin  translation,  and 
points  out  proofs  of  his  ignorance  of  both  languages  and 
of  "  ignominious  and  puerile  mistakes." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  at  the  present  day  the  audacity 
which  could  lead  a  man  so  ill  qualified  in  point  of  classical 
acquirements  to  undertake  such  a  task.  And  yet  Pope 
undoubtedly  achieved,  in  some  true  sense,  an  astonishing 
success.  He  succeeded  commercially;  for  Lintot,  after 
supplying  the  subscription  copies  gratuitously,  and  so 
losing  the  cream  of  the  probable  purchasers,  made  a 
fortune  by  the  remaining  sale.  He  succeeded  in  the 
judgment  both  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public  of  the  next 
generation.  Johnson  calls  the  Homer  *'  the  noblest  version 
of  poetry  the  world  has  ever  seen."  Gray  declared  that  no 
other  translation  would  ever  equal  it,  and  Gibbon  that  it 
had  every  merit  except  that  of  faithfulness  to  the  original. 
This  merit  of  fidelity,  indeed,  was  scarcely  claimed  by 
any  one.  Bentley*8  phrase — "  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope, 
but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer  *' — expresses  the  uniform 
view  taken  from  the  first  by  all  who  could  read  both. 
Its  fame,  however,  survived  into  the  present  century. 
Byron  speaks — and  speaks,  I  think,  with  genuine  feel- 
ing— of  the  rapture  with  which  he  first  read  Pope  as  a 
boy,  and  says  that  no  one  will  ever  lay  him  down  except 
for  the  original.  Indeed,  the  testimonies  of  opponents 
are  as  significant  as  those  of  admirers.  Johnson  remarks 
that  the  Homer  '*  may  be  said  to  have  tuned  the  English 
tongue,"  and  that  no  writer  since  its  appearance  has  wanted 
melody.  Coleridge  virtually  admits  the  fact,  though  draw- 
ing a  different  conclusion,  when  he  says  that  the  trans- 


Q  of  Homer  has  been  one  of  tlie  muin  aourcea  of  that 

Ji-tic  (lictiou  "  which  he  nnd  Wordsworth  v 
^Ung  to  put  out  of  credit.  Cowjier,  the  earliest 
)  of  the  same  movement,  Iried  to  eupplant 
I  Homer  by  his  own,  and  hia  attempt  proved  at 
least  the  position  held  in  general  eitiraatioii  hy  his 
rival  If,  in  fact,  Pope'a  Homer  was  a  recognized 
model  for  near  a  century,  we  niity  dislike  the  style,  but 

iWB  tnnat  admit  the  power  implied  in  a  performance  which 
thus  became  the  accepted   standard  of  atyle  for  the  best 
part  of  a  century.     How,  then,  should  we  estimate  the 
nenis  of  this  remarkable  work  1     I  give  my  own  opinion 
npon  lh0  subject  with  diffidence,  for  it  has  been  discussed 
by  eminently  qualified  critics.     The  conditiona  of  a  satis- 
factory translation  of  Homer  have  been  amply  canvassed, 
and  man;  experiments  have  'been  made  by  accomplisheil 
poets  who  liavo  what  Pope  certaijdy  had  not^-a  close 
C'tcqaaintance  with  the  original,  and  a  fine  appreciation  of 
Hte  BOperktive  beauties.     From  the  point  of  view  now 
■genonlly  adopted,  tlie  task  even  of  criticism  requires  this 
double  qualification.      Not  only  can   no   man  translate 
Homer,  but  no  man  can  even  criticize  a  translation  of 
Homer  without  being  at  once  a  poet  and  a  fine  classical 
I   adtalar.     So  far  as  this  is  true,  1  can  only  apologize  for 

■  speaking  at  ntl,  and  should  be  content  to  refer  my  readers 

■  to  rack  able  guides  as  ^fr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  late 

rofeaaor  ConingtoD.     And  yet  I  thiidt  that  Bomclliing 

g  to  be  said  which  has  a  bearing  upon  Pope,  how- 

rer  little  it  may  concern  Homer. 

We — if  "  we  "  means  modem  writere  of  some  classical 

I  culture — can  claim  to  appreciate  Homer  far  better  than 

I  Ihe  contomporarieB  of  Pope.     Btit  onr  appreciation  in- 

[jTolvee  a  oleu  recognition  of  tho  vast  difTcrenoe  between 
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ourselves  and  the  ancient  Greeks.  We  see  the  Homeric 
poems  in  their  true  pei-spective  through  the  dim  vista  of 
shadowy  centuries.  We  regard  them  as  the  growth  of  a  long 
past  stage  in  the  historical  evolution  ;  implying  a  different 
social  order — a  different  ideal  of  life — an  archaic  conception 
of  the  world  and  its  forces,  only  to  be  reconstructed  for  the 
imagination  by  help  of  long  training  and  serious  study.  The 
multiplicity  of  the  laws  imposed  upon  the  translator  is 
the  consequence  of  this  perception.  They  amount  to  say- 
ing that  a  man  must  manage  to  project  himself  into  a 
distant  period,  and  saturate  his  mind  with  the  correspond- 
ing modes  of  life.  If  the  feat  is  possible  at  all,  it 
requires  a  great  and  conscious  effort,  and  the  attainment 
of  a  state  of  mind  which  can  only  be  preserved  by  con- 
stant attention.  The  translator  has  to  wear  a  mask  which 
is  always  in  danger  of  being  rudely  shattered.  Such  an 
intellectual  feat  is  likely  to  produce  what,  in  the  most 
obvious  sense,  one  would  call  highly  artificial  work. 
Modern  classicism  must  be  fine-spun,  and  smell  rather  of 
the  hothouse  than  the  open  air.  Undoubtedly  some  ex- 
quisite literary  achievements  have  been  accomplished  in 
this  spirit  ;  but  they  are,  after  all,  calculated  for  the  small 
circle  of  cultivated  minds,  and  many  of  their  merits  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  professors  qualified  by  special 
training.  Most  frequently  we  can  hope  for  pretty  play- 
things, or,  at  best,  for  skilful  restorations  which  show 
learning  and  taste  far  more  distinctly  than  a  glowing  ima- 
gination. But  even  if  an  original  poet  can  breathe  some 
spirit  into  classical  poems,  the  poor  translator,  with  the 
dread  of  philologists  and  antiquarians  in  the  back-ground, 
is  so  fettered  that  free  movement  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible. No  one,  I  should  venture  to  prophesy,  will  really 
succeed  in  sucli  work  unless  he  frankly  accepts  the  im- 
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possibility  of  reproducing  the  original,  and  aims  only  at 
an  equivalent  for  some  of  its  aspects.  The  perception  of 
this  change  will  enable  us  to  realize  Pope's  mode  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem.  The  condemnatory  epithet  most 
frequently  applied  to  him  is  "  artificial  ;*'  and  yet,  as  I 
have  just  said,  a  modem  translator  is  surely  more  arti- 
ficial, so  far  as  he  is  attempting  a  more  radical  transfor- 
mation of  his  own  thoughts  into  the  forms  of  a  past 
epoch.  But  we  can  easily  see  in  what  sense  Pope's  work 
fairly  deserves  the  name.  The  poets  of  an  older  period 
frankly  adopted  the  classical  mythology  without  any  appa- 
rent sense  of  incongruity.  They  mix  heathen  deities  with 
Christian  saints,  and  the  ancient  heroes  adopt  the  manners 
of  chivalrous  romance  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  freedom  was  still  granted  to  the  writers  of  the  renais- 
sance. Milton  makes  Phoebus  and  St.  Peter  discourse  in 
successive  stanzas,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  pan- 
theon. For  poetical  purposes  the  old  gods  are  simply 
canonized  as  Christian  saints,  as,  in  a  more  theological 
frame  of  mind,  they  are  regarded  as  devils.  In  the  reign 
of  common  sense  this  was  no  longer  possible.  The  in- 
congruity was  recognized  and  condemned.  The  gods  were 
vanishing  under  the  clearer  light,  as  modem  thought 
began  more  consciously  to  assert  its  independence.  Yet 
the  unreality  of  the  old  mythology  is  not  felt  to  be  any 
objection  to  their  use  as  conventional  symbols.  Homer's 
gods,  says  Pope  in  his  preface,  are  still  the  gods  of 
poetry.  Their  vitality  was  nearly  extinct ;  but  they 
were  regarded  as  convenient  personifications  of  abstract 
qualities,  machines  for  epic  poetry,  or  figures  to  be  used 
in  allegory.  In  the  absence  of  a  true  historical  perception, 
the  same  view  was  attributed  to  Homer.  Homer,  as  Pope 
admits,  did  not  invent  the  gods ;  but  he  was  the  **  first 
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who  brought  them  into  a  system  of  machinery  for  poetry," 
and  showed  his  fertile  imagination  by  clothing  the  pro- 
I^rties  of  the  elements,  and  the  virtues  and  vices  in 
forms  and  persons.  And  thus  Pope  does  not  feel  that  he 
is  diverging  from  the  spirit  of  the  old  mythology  when  he 
regards  the  gods,  not  as  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the 
primitive  imagination,  but  as  deliberate  contrivances  in- 
tended to  convey  moral  truth  in  allegorical  fables,  and 
probably  devised  by  sages  for  the  good  of  the  vulgar. 

The  old  gods,  then,  were  made  into  stiff  mechanical 
figures,  as  dreary  as  Justice  with  her  scales,  or  Fame  blow- 
ing a  trumpet  on  a  monument.  They  belonged  to  that 
family  of  dismal  personifications  which  it  was  customary 
to  mark  with  the  help  of  capital  letters.  Certainly  they 
are  a  dismal  and  frigid  set  of  beings,  though  they  still 
lead  a  shivering  existence  on  the  tops  of  public  monu- 
ments, and  hold  an  occasional  wreath  over  the  head  of  a 
British  grenadier.  To  identify  the  Homeric  gods  with  these 
wearisome  constructions  was  to  have  a  more  serious  disqua- 
lification for  fully  entering  into  Homer's  spirit  than  even  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  Greek,  and  Pope  is  greatly 
exercised  in  his  mind  by  their  eating  and  drinking  and 
fighting,  and  uncompromising  anthropomorphism.  He 
apologizes  for  his  author,  and  tries  to  excuse  him  for  un- 
willing compliance  with  popular  prejudices.  The  Homeric 
theology  he  urges  was  still  substantially  sound,  and 
Homer  had  always  a  distinct  moral  and  political  purpose. 
The  Iliad,  for  example,  was  meant  to  show  the  wicked- 
ness of  quarrelling,  and  the  evil  results  of  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  glory,  though  shallow  persons  have  thought  that 
Homer  only  thought  to  please. 

The  artificial  diction  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  is  the  natural  vehicle  of  this  treatment.     The  set  of 
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{■btaaeu  aad  the  peculiar  mould  into  which,  his  Bentoncee 

were  cast,  was  already  tJie  accepted  type  for  poetry  which 

I    utmed  at  dignity.     He  was  foUowing  Diydon  as  hi^  own 

performance  became  the  law  for  the  next  generation.    The 

style  in  which  a  woman  is  called  a  nymph— and  women 

generaUy  are  "the  fair" — in  which  shepherda  are  con- 

iiDs,  and  a  pout  invokes  the  oiusea  and  strikes 

I   a  lyre,  and  breathes  on  u  reed,  and  a  nightingale  singing 

Pliiloinel    "  pouring    her   throat,"  repreaeuts  a 

fashion  as  worn  out  as  boopa  and  wigs.     By  the  time  of 

Wordsworth  it  was  a  mere  survival — a  dead  form  romain- 

iiig  after  ite  true  function  had  entirely  vanished.     The 

,   pn>pD»U  to  n:tum  to  the  language  of  common  life  was  the 

latuml  revolt  of  one  who  desired  poetry  to  be  above  alJ 

'   things  the  genuine  ex]>re6sion  of    real  emotion.     Yet  it 

I  think,   impossible  to  maintain  that  the  diction  of 

I    iiovtry  should  be  simply  that  of  common  life. 

The    true   principle    would   rather  seem   to    be   that 

luy  style  becomes  bod  when   it  die« ;  when  it  is  used 

nurely  as  a  Imdttion,  and  nut  as  the  best  mode  of  pro- 

[  ducing  the  desired  impression  ;  and  wlieo,  therefore,  it 

repreMiits  n  rule  imposed  from  without,  and  is  not  an 

expreeeion  of  the  epontaneoua  working  of  minds  in  which 

I  tho  corresponding  impulse  is  thoroughly   incarnated.     In 

auch  a  case,  no  doubt,  Uie  diction  becomes  a  burden,  and  a. 

i  is  apt  lo  fancy  himself  a  poet  becatise  he  is  the  slave 

j  of  the   extvriial    form    instead   of  using  it  as  the  most 

r  instrument.      By  Wordsworth's  time  the  Pope 

1  style  wna  thus  eSele ;  what  ought  to  be  the  drees  of  thought 

had  become  the    rigid  armour  into  which  thought  was 

forcibly  comptesaed,    and  a  revolt  was  inevitable.     We 

may  agree,  too,  that  his  peculiar  style  was  in  a  sense 

I  artifielal,    evon    in    the    da3-s   of    Popt-.       It   had   como 
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into  existence  during  tbo  reign  of  the  Restoration  wits, 
under  the  influence  of  foreign  models,  not  aa  the  spon- 
taneous outgrowth  of  a  gradual  development,  and  had 
therefore  something  mechanical  and  conscious,  even  when 
it  flourished  most  vigorously.  It  came  in  with  the 
periwigs,  to  which  it  is  so  often  compared,  and,  like  the 
artificial  headgear,  was  an  attempt  to  give  a  dignified  or 
full-dress  appearance  to  the  average  prosaic  human  being. 
Having  this  innate  weakness  of  pomposity  and  exaggera- 
tion, it  naturally  expired,  and  became  altogether  ridiculous, 
with  the  generation  to  which  it  belonged.  As  the  wit  or 
man  of  the  world  had  at  bottom  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception of  epic  poetry,  he  became  inevitably  strained  and 
contorted  when  he  tried  to  give  himself  the  aire  of  a  poet 
After  making  all  such  deductions,  it  would  still  seem 
that  the  bare  fact  that  he  was  working  in  a  generally 
accepted  style  gave  Pope  a  very  definite  advantage.  He 
spoke  more  or  less  in  a  falsetto,  but  he  could  at  once 
strike  a  key  intelligible  to  his  audience.  An  earlier 
poet  would  simply  annex  Homer's  gods  and  fix  them  with 
a  mediaeval  framework.  A  more  modem  poet  tries  to 
find  some  style  which  will  correspond  to  the  Homeric  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  feels  that  he  is  making  an  experi- 
ment beset  with  all  manner  of  difficulties.  Pope  needed  no 
more  to  bother  himself  about  such  matters  than  about  gram- 
matical  or  philological  refinements.  He  found  a  ready- 
made  style  which  was  assumed  to  be  correct ;  he  had  to 
write  in  regular  rhymed  couplets,  as  neatly  rhymed  and 
tersely  expressed  as  might  be ;  and  the  diction  was  equally 
settled.  He  was  to  keep  to  Homer  for  the  substance,  but 
he  could  throw  in  any  little  ornaments  to  suit  the  taste  of 
his  readere ;  and  if  they  found  out  a  want  of  scrupulous 
fidelity,  he  might  freely  say  that  he  did  not  aim  at  such 
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I'dctttila.  Working,  tfaeKtore,  u[iou  Llie  giviia  duu,  lie 
I  «ould  enjoy  a  considerable  aniount  of  freedom,  and  throw 
1  hU  whole  euergy  into  the  taak  of  forcible  expression  whb- 
I  out  feeling  liimselt  tmnimelled  at  every  step.  Tho  result 
lirould  certainly  not  be  Uomer,  but  it  might  be  a  fine  epic 
L{io«m  aa  epic  poetty  was  understood  in  the  days  of  Anne 
lUd  tieoisu  I. — a  hybrid  genus,  at  the  best,  enmcthinj,' 
L  without  enough  uonstitntionnl  vigour  to  be  rnJuable  ivlivn 
Enally  onginal,  but  nob  without  a  merit  of  its  own  when 
VmodttUed  upon  thu  linc-a  kid  down  in  ihe  great  archotype. 
When  we  look  at  Pope's  Iliad  uponlhia  understanding. 
I  we  cannot  fail,  1  thiuk,  to  admit  tliat  it  hou  merits  which 
tmakw  ita  great  succeea  int«Ujgihle.  If  we  read  it  aa  a 
['purely  English  jioem,  the  sustained  vivacity  and  cnipliaeis 
r  of  thu  style  give  it  a  dcciatve  superiority  over  its  rivals. 
L  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  quote  Chapman  eince  tho 
P.Qohla  sonnet  in  which  KcatA,  in  testifying  to  the  power 
|<  of  the  Elizabethan  tmnslntor,  testiBes  rather  to  lua  own 
('exquisite  perception.  Chapman  was  a  poet  worthy  of  our 
Rgreat  poetic  period,  and  Fopo  himself  testifies  to  the 
'*'  daring  fiery  spirit "  which  animates  his  tmnslation,  and 
I'nys  tlml  it  is  not  unlike  what  llomcr  himself  might  hove 
1  written  in  hia  youth — surely  not  a  grudging  praiw.  But 
E  ttiough  this  is  true,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  Chapman 
f  also  sins,  not  merely  by  liia  love  of  quaintneas,  but  by 
[  constantly  indulging  in  sheer  doggereL  If  his  lini--s  do 
not  stagnate,  they  foam  and  fret  like  a  mountain  brook, 
instead  of  flowing  continuously  and  mnjcsticnlly  liko  n 
greni  riv«r.  He  swrpaaaes  Pope  chiefly,  u«  it  seems  to  me, 
vbote  Pope's  conventional  verbiage  siuothere  and  conceals 
g  Tivid  image  from  nature.  Pope,  of  course,  was  u 
I  ttioroagh  man  of  forms,  and  when  he  has  to  speak  of  sea 
cak;  01  mountain  generally  draws  upon  the  current  coin 
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of  poetic  phraseology,  which  has  lost  all  sharpness  of  im- 
pression in  its  long  circulation.  Here,  for  example,  is 
Pope's  version  of  a  simile  in  the  fourth  hook  :— 

As  when  the  winds,  ascending  by  degrees 
First  move  the  whitening  surfaoe  of  the  seas, 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore, 
The  waves  behind  roll  on  the  waves  before, 
Till  with  the  growing  storm  the  deeps  arise, 
Foam  u*cr  the  rocks,  and  thonder  to  the  skies. 

Each  phrase  is  either  wrong  or  escapes  fcom  error  hy 
vagueness,  and  one  would  swear  that  Pope  had  never  seen 
the  sea.     Chapman  says, — 

And  as  when  with  the  west  wind  flaws,  the  sea  thrusts  np  her  waves 
One  after  other,  thick  and  high,  upon  the  groaning  shores, 
First  in  herself  loud,  but  opposed  with  banks  and  rocks  she  roars. 
And  all  her  back  in  bristles  set,  spits  every  way  her  foam. 

This  is  hoth  clumsy  and  introduces  the  quaint  and  unautho- 
rized image  of  a  pig,  hut  it  is  unmistakably  vivid.  Pope  is 
equally  troubled  when  he  has  to  deal  with  Homer's  down- 
right vernacular.  He  sometimes  ventures  apologetically 
to  give  the  original  word.  He  allows  Achilles  to  speak 
pretty  vigorously  to  Agamemnon  in  the  first  book  : — 

O  monster  !  mix'd  of  insolence  and  fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer ! 

Cliapmau  translates  the  phrase  more  fully,  but  adds  a 
characteristic  quibble : — 

Thou  ever  steop'd  in  wine. 
Dog's  face,  with  heart  but  of  a  hart. 

Tickell  manages  the  imputation  of  drink,  but  has  to  slur 
over  the  dog  and  the  deer : — 

Valiant  with  wine  and  furious  from  the  bowl. 
Thou  fierce -look'd  talker,  with  a  coward  soul. 

Elsewhere  Pope  hesitates  in  the  use  of  such  plain  speak- 
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ing.  He  allows  Teucer  io  uall  Hector  a  dog,  but  apologises 
in  a  not«.  "  This  is  Hteml  from  Uie  Greek,"  he  says,  "  and 
I  have  ventured  it ;"  though  ho  quotes  Milton's  "  dogs  of 
hell "  to  back  himself  with  a  preci^dcnt.  But  he  cannot 
quit*  stand  Homer's  downright  comparison  of  Ajax  to  au 
asa,  Eud  speaks  oFhim  in  gingerly  fashion  as — 
The  (low  beast  with  Lout}'  Btreagth  endued. 
Pope  himself  thinks  the  passage  "inimitably  just  and 
beautiful ;"  hut  on  the  whole,  he  says,  "  a  translator  owes 
so  ranch  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives  as 
not  to  make  too  great  a  compliment  to  the  former  [age]  ; 
and  this  induced  me  to  omit  the  mention  of  the  word  asf 
in  the  translation."  Boileau  and  X.onginus,  be  tells  us, 
would  approve  the  omission  of  mean  and  vulgar  woitls. 
"Ass"  is  the  viletst  word  imaginable  in  ICnglish  or 
Latin,  but  of  dignity  enough  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  be 
employed  "  on  the  most  magnificent  occasions." 

The  Homeric  phrase  is  thus  often  mnflled  and  deadened 
by  Pope's  varbiagi-.  Dignity  of  a  kind  is  gained  at 
Ibu  cost  of  enei^y.  If  such  thangos  admit  of  some  apology 
as  an  attempt  to  preserve  what  is  undoubtedly  a  Homeric 
ahuttctcristic,  we  mast  admit  that  the  "  dignity  "  is  often 
false ;  it  rests  upon  mere  mouthing  instead  of  simplicity 
and  directness,  and  sn^ests  that  Pope  might  have  approved 
the  &]Dous  emendation  "ho  died  in  indigent  circnm- 
Bta&L-ee,"  for  "he  died  poor."  The  same  weakness  is  per- 
hn]M  more  annoying  when  it  leads  to  sins  of  commission. 
Pope  never  scruples  to  amend  Homer  by  hltle  epigrammatic 
■mpUiications,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  contempo- 
laty  rhetoric.  A  single  illustration  of  a  fault  sufficiently 
notorious  will  be  sufficient.  ^Vhen  Nestor,  in  the  eleventh 
book,    rouses  Dioiuud  at  night,  Pope  natlirally  smootlies 
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down  the  testy  remark  of  the  sleepy  warrior ;  but  he  tried 
to  improve  Nestor's  directions.  Nestor  tells  Diomed,  in 
most  direct  terms,  that  the  need  is  great,  and  that  he  must 
go  at  once  and  rouse  Ajax.  In  Pope's  translation  we  have — 

Each  singlo  Greek  in  this  oonclusiye  strifo 
Stands  on  the  sharpest  edge  of  death  or  life ; 
Yet  if  my  years  thy  kind  regard  engage, 
Employ  thy  youth  as  I  employ  my  age ; 
Succeed  to  these  my  cares,  and  rouse  the  rest ; 
He  serves  me  most,  who  serves  his  country  best. 

The  false  air  of  epigram  which  Pope  gives  to  the  fourth 
line  is  characteristic ;  and  the  concluding  tag,  which  is 
quite  unauthorized,  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  one  of 
the  rhymes  which  an  actor  always  spouted  to  the 
audience  by  way  of  winding  up  an  act  in  the  contempo- 
rary drama.  Such  embroidery  is  profusely  applied  by 
Pope  wherever  he  thinks  that  Homer,  like  Diomed,  is 
slumbering  too  deeply.  And,  of  course,  that  is  not  the 
way  in  which  Nestor  roused  Diomed  or  Homer  keeps  his 
readers  awake. 

Such  faults  have  been  so  fully  exposed  that  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  them  further.  Tliey  come  to 
this,  that  Pope  was  really  a  wit  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  saw  only  that  aspect  of  Homer  which  was 
visible  to  his  kind.  The  poetic  mood  was  not  for  him  a 
fine  frenzy — for  good  sense  must  condemn  all  frenzy — but 
a  deliberate  elevation  of  the  bard  by  high-heeled  shoes  and 
a  full-bottomed  wig.  Seas  and  mountains,  being  invisible 
from  Button's,  could  only  bo  described  by  worn  phrases 
from  the  I^tin  grammar.  Even  his  naiTative  must  be  full 
of  epigrams  to  avoid  the  one  deadly  sin  of  dulness,  and 
his  language  must  be  decorous  even  at  the  price  of  being 
sometimes  emasculated.     But  accept  these  conditions,  and 
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much  still  remains.  After  all,  a  wit  was  still  a  human 
being,  and  much  more  nearly  related  to  us  than  an  ancient 
Greek.  Pope's  style,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  has  the  merit 
of  being  thoroughly  alive  ;  there  are  no  dead  masses  of 
useless  verbiage ;  every  excrescence  has  been  carefully 
pruned  away ;  slovenly  paraphrases  and  indistinct  slurrings 
over  of  the  meaning  have  disappeared.  He  correcteil 
carefully  and  scrupulously,  as  his  own  statement  implies, 
not  with  a  view  of  transferring  as  large  a  portion  as  pos- 
sible of  his  author's  meaning  to  his  own  verses,  but  in  order 
to  make  the  versification  as  smooth  and  the  sense  as 
transparent  as  possible.  We  have  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  from  really  polished  oratory  ;  every  point  is  made 
to  tell ;  if  the  emphasis  is  too  often  pointed  by  some 
showy  antithesis,  we  are  at  least  never  uncertain  as  to  the 
meaning ;  and  if  the  versification  is  often  monotonous,  it  is 
articulate  and  easily  caught  at  first  sight.  These  are 
the  essential  merits  of  good  declamation,  and  it  is  in  the 
true  declamatory  passages  that  Pope  is  at  his  best  The 
speeches  of  his  heroes  are  often  admirable,  full  of  spirit, 
well  balanced  and  skilfully  arranged  pieces  of  rhetoric — 
not  a  mere  inorganic  series  of  observations.  Undoubtedly 
the  warriors  are  a  little  too  epigrammatic  and  too  con- 
sciously didactic;  and  we  feel  almost  scandalized  when 
they  take  to  downright  blows,  as  though  Walpole  and  St. 
John  were  interrupting  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  fisticuflfe.  They  would  be  better  in  the  senate  than  the 
field.  But  the  brilliant  rhetoric  implies  also  a  sense  of 
dignity  which  is  not  mere  artificial  mouthing.  Pope,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  rises  to  a  level  of  sustained  eloquence 
when  he  has  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the  direct  expression 
of  broad  magnanimous  sentiment.  Classical  critics  may 
explain  by  what  shades  of  feeling  the,  aristocratic  grandeur 
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of  soul  of  an  English  noble  differed  from  the  analogous 
quality  in  heroic  Greece,  and  find  the  diflference  reflected 
in  the  **  giund  style  "  of  Pope  as  compared  with  that  of 
Homer.  But  Pope  could  at  least  assume  with  admirable 
readiness  the  lofty  air  of  superiority  to  personal  fears 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  which  is  common 
to  the  type  in  every  age.  His  tendency  to  didactic 
platitudes  is  at  least  out  of  place  in  such  cases,  and  his 
dread  of  vulgarity  and  quaintness,  with  his  genuine  feeling 
for  breadth  of  effect,  frequently  enables  him  to  be  really 
dignified  and  impressive.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
illustration  of  these  qualities  if  I  conclude  these  remarks 
by  giving  his  translation  of  Hector's  speech  to  Poly- 
damas  in  the  twelfth  book,  with  its  &mous  cts  olavo^ 
dpuTTO^  afivv€<rOai  ircpt  irdTprj^. 

To  liim  then  Hector  with  disdain  return' d  ; 

( Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  bum'd) — 

Are  these  the  faithful  counsels  of  thy  tongue  ? 

Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong ; 

Or  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  sent, 

Sure  Heaven  resumes  the  little  sense  it  lent — 

What  coward  counsels  would  thy  madness  move 

Against  the  word,  the  will  reveal'd  of  Jove  ? 

The  leading  sign,  the  iiTevocable  nod 

And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  6od  P 

These  shall  I  slight  ?    And  guide  my  wavering  mind 

By  wand'ring  birds  that  flit  with  every  wind  ? 

Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  !  your  wings  extend 

Or  whore  the  suns  arise  or  where  descend ; 

To  right  or  left,  unheeded  take  your  way, 

While  I  the  dictates  of  high  heaven  obey. 

Without  a  sigh  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws, 

And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 

But  why  shonld'st  thou  suspect  the  war's  success  ? 

None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less. 

Tho*  all  our  ships  amid  yon  ships  expire. 

Trust  thy  own  cowardice  to  escape  the  fire. 
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Trof  ui<1  hor  ■hids  mnj  Bnd  h  gencial  gmvi-. 
Bot  thtra  ouiit  lire.  Tor  thou  cnngt  be  a  alnre. 
Tot  shoald  the  fmra  ttinl  wnrj  niitid  saggnats 
Spmil  their  cold  poignn  Ibraugh  our  soldiers'  brensls. 
Hy  jiirBliii  can  ivrenge  bo  Iiiub  a  pnrt, 
Aacl  Bree  Ifao  b(>uI  that  qoii-era  in  th;  heaii. 


I  Tbe  six  Tolamea  of  the  Iliad  were  published  daring 

e  years  1715- — 1720,  and  were  closed  by  a  dedication  to 

JoD^ve,  who,  as  an  emineut   man   of  letters,  not  too 

Ldoaely    connected    with    either  Whiga     or    Tories,    was 

Wibe   most   appropriate    recipient  of  such   a  compliment. 

Rfvpe  was  enriched  by  his  succesv,  and  no  doubt  wearied 

Kly  his  labours.     Bat  his  restless  intellect  would  never 

■  Inve  biro  to  indulge  in  prolonged  repose,  and,  though  not 

I  STuicious,  bo  was  not  more  averse  than  other  men  to  in- 

\  emsing  hia  fortune.     He  soon  tmdfrtook  two  sufficiently 

Jjftborious  works.     Tbe  fust  was  on  edition  of  Sbakspearo, 

r  which  he  only  received  317/.  lOs.,  and  which  seems 

B  have  been  regarded  as  u  failure.     It  led,  like  liix  other 

nblicjitions,  to  a  quarrel  Ui  be    hereafter  mentioned,  but 

i  not  detain  ns  at  preeeuL     It  appeared  in  1725,  when 

I   already   deep   in  another  project.     Tbe  sncccsB 

t  the    Iliail  naturally   suggested   an  attempt   npon  the 

kdysscy.       Pope,    however,    was    tired    of    translating, 

il  be  nrmnged  for  assistance.     He  took  into  alliance  a 

buple  of  Cambridge  men,  who  were  small  poets  capable  of 

illy  adopting   hia    vereifieation.       One  of    them    was 

pilliam  Broome,  a  cletgyraau  who  held  sHveral  livings 

d  married  a  rich  widow.     Unforlnnntely  his  inilepen- 

6  did  ii'tt  restrain  hira  from  writing  poetry,  for  which 

mt  of  means  wonld  have  been  the  only  sufficient  oxcnsc. 

t  man  of  8ome  classical  attainments,  and    bad 

alpfd    Pupt^     in     compiling   notes    lo    the   Iliad    from 
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Eustathius,  an  author  whom  Pope  would  have  been 
scarcely  able  to  read  without  such  assistance.  Elijah 
Fenton,  his  other  assistant,  was  a  Cambridge  man  who 
liad  sacrificed  his  claims  of  preferment  by  becoming  a  non- 
juror, and  picked  up  a  living  partly  by  writing  and 
chiefly  by  acting  as  tutor  to  Lord  Ortery,  and  afterwards 
in  the  family  of  TrumbalFs  widow.  Pope,  who  introduced 
him  to  Lady  Trumball,  had  also  introduced  him  to  Craggs, 
who,  when  Secretary  of  State,  felt  his  want  of  a  decent 
education,  and  Avished  to  be  polished  by  some  competent 
person.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kindly,  idle,  honourable 
man,  who  died,  says  Pope,  of  indolence,  and  more  im- 
mediately, it  appears,  of  the  gout.  The  alliance  thus 
formed  was  rather  a  delicate  one,  and  was  embittered  by 
Fome  of  Pope's  usual  trickery.  In  issuing  his  proposals 
he  spoke  in  ambiguous  terms  of  two  friends  who  were  to 
render  him  some  undefined  assistance,  and  did  not  claim 
to  be  the  translator,  but  to  have  undertaken  the  trans- 
lation. The  assistants,  in  fact,  did  half  the  work,  Broome 
translating  eight,  and  Fenton  four,  out  of  the  twenty-four 
books.  Pope  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  full 
amount  of  their  contributions ;  he  persuaded  Broome — 
a  weak,  good-natured  man  —  to  set  his  hand  to  a 
postscript  to  the  Odyssey,  in  which  only  three  books 
are  given  to  Broome  himself,  and  only  two  to  Fenton. 
When  Pope  was  attacked  for  passing  off  other  people's 
verses  as  his  own,  he  boldly  appealed  to  tliis  state- 
ment to  prove  that  he  had  only  received  Broome's  help  in 
three  books,  and  at  the  same  time  stated  the  whole  amount 
which  he  had  paid  for  the  eight,  as  though  it  had  been 
paid  for  the  three.  When  Broome,  in  spite  of  his  sub- 
servience, became  a  little  restive  under  this  treatment. 
Pope  indirectly  admitted   the   tnith   by  claiming  only 
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twelve  books  in  an  advertisement  to  his  works,  and  in  a 
note  to  the  Dunciad^  but  did  not  explicitly  retract  the 
other  statement.  Broome  could  not  effectively  rebuke  his 
feUow-sinner.  He  had,  in  fact,  conspired  with  Pope  to 
attract  the  public  by  the  use  of  the  most  popular  name, 
and  could  not  even  claim  his  own  afterwards.  He 
had,  indeed,  talked  too  much,  according  to  Pope;  and 
the  poet's  morality  is  oddly  illustrated  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  complains  of  Broome's  indiscretion  for  letting 
out  the  secret ;  and  explains  that,  as  the  facts  are  so  far 
known,  it  would  now  be  "  unjust  and  dishonourable''  to 
continue  the  concealment.  Tt  would  be  impossible  to 
accept  more  frankly  the  theory  that  lying  is  wrong  when 
it  is  found  out.  Meanwhile  Pope's  conduct  to  his  victims 
or  accomplices  was  not  over^enerous.  He  made  over 
3500/.  after  paying  Broome  500Z.  (including  100/.  for 
notes)  and  Fenton  200/.,  that  is,  50/.  a  book.  The  rate 
of  pay  was  as  high  as  the  work  was  worth,  and  as  much  as 
it  woidd  fetch  in  the  open  market.  The  large  sum  was 
entirely  due  to  Pope's  reputation,  though  obtained,  so  far 
as  the  true  authorship  was  concealed,  upon  something  like 
false  pretences.  Still,  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had 
been  a  little  more  liberal  with  his  share  of  the  plun- 
der. A  coolness  ensued  between  the  principal  and  his 
partners  in  consequence  of  these  questionable  dealings. 
Fenton  seems  never  to  have  been  reconciled  to  Pope, 
though  they  did  not  openly  quarrel  and  Pope  wrote  a 
laudatory  epitaph  for  him  on  his  death  in  1730.  Broome — 
a  weaker  man — though  insulted  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad 
and  the  Miscellanies,  accepted  a  reconciliation,  for  which 
Pope  seems  to  have  been  eager,  perhaps  feeling  some 
touch  of  remorse  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  inflicted. 
The  shares  of  the  three  colleagues  in  the  Odyssey  are 
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not  to  be  easily  distinguished  by  internal  evidence.  On 
trying  the  experiment  by  a  cursory  reading  I  confess 
(though  a  critic  does  not  willingly  admit  his  fallibility) 
that  I  took  some  of  Broome's  work  for  Pope's,  and,  though 
closer  study  or  an  acuter  perception  might  discriminate 
more  accurately,  I  do  not  think  that  the  distinction  would 
be  easy.  This  may  be  taken  to  confirm  the  common 
theory  that  Pope's  versification  was  a  mere  mechanical 
trick.  Without  admitting  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  external  characteristics  of  his  manner  were  easily  caught; 
and  that  it  was  not  hard  for  a  clever  versifier  to  produce 
something  closely  resembling  his  inferior  work,  especially 
when  following  the  same  original.  But  it  may  be  added 
that  Pope's  Odyssey  was  really  inferior  to  the  Iliad,  both 
because  his  declamatory  style  is  more  out  of  place  in  its 
romantic  narrative,  and  because  he  was  weary  and  languid, 
and  glad  to  turn  his  fame  to  account  without  more  labour 
than  necessary.  The  Odyssey,  I  may  say,  in  conclusion, 
led  to  one  incidental  advantage.  It  was  criticized  by 
Spence,  a  mild  and  cidtivated  scholar,  who  was  professor 
of  poetry  at  Oxford.  His  observations,  according  to 
Johnson,  were  candid,  though  not  indicative  of  a  powerful 
mind.  Pope,  he  adds,  had  in  Spence,  the  first  experience 
of  a  critic  "  who  censured  with  respect  and  praised  with 
alacrity."  Pope  made  Spence's  acquaintance,  recom- 
mended him  to  patrons,  and  was  repaid  by  warm  ad- 
miration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POPE   AT   TWICKENHAM. 

When  Pope  finished  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  he  was 
congratulated  hy  his  friend  Gay  in  a  pleasant  copy  of 
verses  marked  by  the  usual  bonhomie  of  the  fat  kindly 
man.  Gay  supposes  himself  to  be  welcoming  his  friend 
on  the  return  from  his  long  expedition. 

Did  I  not  see  thee  when  thou  first  sett'st  sail, 
To  seek  adventures  fair  in  Homer's  land  ? 

Did  I  not  see  thy  sinking  spirits  fail, 
And  wish  thy  bark  had  never  left  the  strand  ? 

Even  in  mid  ocean  often  didst  thou  quail, 
And  oft  lift  np  thy  holy  eye  and  hand. 

Praying  to  virgin  dear  and  saintly  choir 

Back  to  the  port  to  bring  thy  bark  entire. 

And  now  the  bark  is  sailing  up  the  Thames,  with  bells 
ringing,  bonfires  blazing,  and  *^  bones  and  cleavers  "  clash- 
ing. So  splendid  a  show  suggests  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
but  in  fact  it  is  only  the  crowd  of  Pope's  friends  come 
to  welcome  him  on  his  successful  achievement;  and  a 
long  catalogue  follows,  in  which  each  is  indicated  by 
some  appropriate  epithet.  The  list  includes  some  doubt* 
ful  sjrmpathizers,  such  as  Gildon,  who  comes  "hearing 
thou  hast  riches,"  and  even  Dennis,  who  in  fact  con- 
tinued to  growl  out  criticisms  against  the  triumphant 
poet.     Steele,  too,  and  Tickell, — 

G 
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Whose  skiff  (in  partnership  they  say) 

Set  forth  for  Greece  but  founder'd  on  the  way, 

• 

would  not  applaud  very  cordially.  Addison,  their  com- 
mon hero,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  satire  or  praise.  Par- 
nell,  who  had  contributed  a  life  of  Homer,  died  in  1718  ; 
and  Rowe  and  Garth,  sound  Whigs,  but  friends  and  often 
boon  companions  of  the  little  papist,  had  followed. 
Swift  was  breathing  "  Boeotian  air  "  in  his  deanery,  and 
St.  John  was  "confined  to  foreign  climates"  for  very 
sufficient  reasons.  Any  such  roll-call  of  friends  must 
show  melancholy  gaps,  and  sometimes  the  gaps  are  more 
significant  than  the  names.  Yet  Pope  coidd  boast  of  a 
numerous  body  of  men,  many  of  them  of  high  distinction, 
who  were  ready  to  give  him  a  warm  welcome.  There 
were,  indeed,  few  eminent  persons  of  the  time,  either  in 
the  political  or  literary  worlds,  with  whom  this  sensitive 
and  lestle^ss  little  invalid  did  not  come  into  contact,  hostile 
or  fiiendly,  at  some  part  of  his  career.  His  friendships 
were  keen  and  his  hostilities  more  than  proportionally 
bitter.  Wo  see  his  fragile  figure,  glancing  rapidly  from 
one  hospitable  circle  to  another,  but  always  standing  a 
little  apart ;  now  paying  court  to  some  conspicuous  wit,  or 
philosopher,  or  statesman,  or  beauty ;  now  taking  deadly 
offence  for  some  utterly  inexplicable  reason ;  writh- 
ing with  agony  under  clumsy  blows  which  a  robuster 
nature  would  have  met  with  contemptuous  laughter ; 
racking  his  wits  to  contrive  exquisite  compliments,  and 
suddenly  exploding  in  sheer  Billingsgate ;  making  a 
mountain  of  every  mole-hill  in  his  pilgrimage ;  always 
preoccupied  with  his  last  literary  project,  and  yet  finding 
time  for  innumerable  intrigues ;  for  carrying  out  schemes 
of  vengeance  for  wounded  vanity,  and  for  introducing 
himself  into  every  quarrel  that  was  going  on  around  him. 
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In  all  his  multii'arioud  schemes  and  occupations  he  found 
it  convenient  to  cover  himself  by  elaborate  mystifications, 
and  was  as  anxious  (it  would  seem)  to  deceive  posterity 
as  to  impose  upon  contemporaries ;  and  hence  it  is 
as  difficult  clearly  to  disentangle  the  twisted  threads 
of  his  complex  history  as  to  give  an  intelligible  picture  of 
the  residt  of  the  investigation.  The  publication  of  the 
Iliad,  however,  marks  a  kind  of  central  point  in  his 
history.  Pope  has  reached  independence,  and  become 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  literary  world  ;  and  it  will 
be  convenient  here  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  his  position, 
before  following  out  two  or  three  different  series  of 
events,  which  can  scarcely  be  given  in  chronological  order. 
Pope,  when  he  first  came  to  town  and  followed  Wycherley 
about  like  a  dog,  had  tried  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  rake. 
The  same  tone  is  adopted  in  many  of  his  earlier  letters. 
At  Binficld  he  became  demure,  correct,  and  respectful  to 
the  religious  scruples  of  his  parents.  In  his  visits  to 
London  and  Bath  he  is  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked.  In  a  copy  of  verses  (not  too  decent)  written  in 
1715,  as  a  "  Farewell  to  London,"  he  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  ho  has  been  hearing  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
and  knows  whore  the  bona-robas  dwell.  He  is  forced  to 
leave  his  jovial  friends  and  his  worrying  publishers  "  for 
Homer  (damn  him  !)  calls."     He  is,  so  he  assures  us. 

Still  idle,  with  a  busy  air 

Deep  whimsies  to  contrive ; 
The  gayest  valetudinaire. 

Most  thinking  rake  alive. 

And  he  takes  a  sad  leave  of  London  pleasures. 

Luxurious  lobster  nights,  farewell, 

For  sober,  studious  days  ! 
And  Burlington's  delicious  meal 

For  salads,  tarts,  and  pease 
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Writing  from  Bath  a  little  earlier,  to  Teresa  and  Martha 
Blount,  he  employs  the  same  jaunty  strain.  ''Every 
one,**  he  says,  "  values  Mr.  Pope,  but  every  one  for  a 
different  reason.  One  for  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  another  for  his  neglect  of  Popish  supersition ;  one 
for  his  good  behaviour,  another  for  his  whimsicalities ;  l^lr. 
Titcomb  for  his  pretty  atheistical  jests ;  Mr.  Caryll  for  his 
moral  and  Christian  sentences;  Mrs.  Teresa  for  his 
reflections  on  Mrs.  Patty ;  Mrs.  Patty  for  his  reflections 
on  ^Irs.  Teresa.**  He  is  an  "  agreeable  rattle ;  *'  the  ac- 
complished rake,  drinking  with  the  wits,  though  above 
boozing  with  the  squire,  and  capable  of  alleging  his 
drunkenness  as  an  excuse  for  writing  very  questionable 
letters  to  ladies. 

Pope  was  too  sickly  and  too  serious  to  indulge  long  in 
such  youthful  fopperies.  He  had  no  fund  of  high  spirits 
to  draw  upon,  and  his  playfulness  was  too  near  deadly 
earnest  for  the  comedy  of  common  life.  He  had  too 
much  intellect  to  be  a  mere  fribble,  and  had  not  the 
strong  animal  passions  of  the  thorough  debauchee.  Age 
came  upon  him  rapidly,  and  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats, 
such  as  they  were,  while  still  a  young  man.  Meanwhile 
his  reputation  and  his  circle  of  acquaintances  were  rapidly 
spreading,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  disqualifications  for  the 
coarser  forms  of  conviviality,  he  took  the  keenest  possible 
interest  in  the  life  that  went  on  around  him.  A  satirist 
may  not  be  a  pleasant  companion,  but  he  must  frequent 
society ;  he  must  be  on  the  watch  for  his  natural  prey  ; 
he  must  describe  the  gossip  of  the  day,  for  it  is  the  raw 
material  from  which  he  spins  his  finished  fabric. 
Pope,  as  his  writings  show,  was  an  eager  recipient  of  all 
current  rumours,  whether  they  affected  his  aristocratic 
friends  or  the  humble  denizens  of  Grub  Street.     Fully  to 
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nlucidste  his  poems,  a  commentator  requires  tu  tinve  at 
his  finger's  ends  the  whole  chroniquc  scandaleusc  of 
the  day.  With  such  tastes,  it  was  natural  that,  as  the 
subscriptions  for  his  Homer  began  to  pour  in,  he  ehould 
be  ftDxious  to  move  nearer  the  great  Booial  centre.  Lon- 
don itself  might  be  too  exciting  for  his  health  and  too 
deBtnicttve  of  literary  leisure.  Accordingly,  in  1716,  the 
tittle  property  at  Binlield  was  sold,  and  thi^  Pope  family 
moved  lo  Mawson'a  New  Buildings,  on  the  hank  of 
the  river  at  Chiswick,  and  "under  the  wing  of  niy  Lord 
Burlington."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  little  ashamed  of 
the  residence  ;  the  name  of  it  is  certainly  neither  aristo- 
cmtic  nor  poetical.  Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  moved  up  the  river  to  the  villa  at  Twickenham, 
which  hits  always  been  associated  with  his  name,  and  was 
his  home  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  There 
ho  had  the  advantage  of  being  just  on  the  boundary  of 
\  the  great  world.  He  was  within  easy  reach  of  Hampton 
'  Court,  Richmond,  and  Eew  ;  places  which,  during  Pope's 
residence,  were  frequently  glorified  by  the  presence  of 
George  II-  and  his  heir  and  natural  enemy,  Frederick, 
Prijjco  of  Wales.  Pope,  indeed,  did  not  enjoy  the  honour 
of  any  personal  interview  with  royalty,  George  is  saiil 
tc  have  called  him  a  very  hoDext  man  after  reading  his 
I>nndnd ;  but  Pope's  references  to  his  Sovereign  were 
not  complimentary.  Thorownsa  report,  referred  to  by  Swift, 
'  that  Pope  had  purposely  avoided  a  visit  from  Queen  Caro- 
I  line.  He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mrs.  Howard — 
afterwords  lady  Suffolk— the  powerlees  mistress,  who  was 
JRtimntc  with  two  of  his  chief  friends,  Bathurat  and  Petor- 
boTOiigh,  and  who  settled  at  Marble  Villa,  in  Twickenham. 
I  Pnpo  and  Bathnrst  helped  to  lay  out  her  grounds,  and  she 
stayed  there  to  become  a  friendly  neighbour  of  Horace  Wal- 
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pole,  who,  unluckily  for  lovers  of  gossip,  did  not  become 
a  Twickenhamite  until  three  years  after  Pope's  death. 
Pope  was  naturally  more  allied  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  occasionally  visited  him,  and  became  inti- 
mate with  the  band  of  patriots  and  enthusiasts  who 
saw  in  the  heir  to  the  throne  the  coming  "  patriot  king." 
Bolingbroke,  too,  the  great  inspirer  of  the  opposition, 
and  Pope's  most  revered  friend,  was  for  ten  years  at 
Dawley,  within  an  easy  drive.  London  was  easily 
accessible  by  road  and  by  the  river  which  bounded  his 
lawn.  His  waterman  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
regular  members  of  his  household.  There  he  had  every 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  favourite  tastes. 
The  villa  was  on  one  of  the  loveliest  reaches  of  the 
Thames,  not  yet  polluted  by  the  encroachments  of  Lon- 
don. The  house  itself  was  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century ;  and  the  garden  (if  we  may  trust  Horace 
Walpole)  had  been  previously  spoilt.  This  garden,  says 
Walpole,  was  a  little  bit  of  ground  of  five  acres,  enclosed 
by  three  lanes.  "  Pope  had  twisted  and  twirled  and 
rhymed  and  harmonized  this,  till  it  appeared  two  or  three 
sweet  little  lawns,  opening  and  opening  beyond  one 
another,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  impenetrable 
woods."  These,  it  appears,  were  hacked  and  hewed  into 
mere  desolation  by  the  next  proprietor.  Pope  was,  in- 
deed, an  ardent  lover  of  the.  rising  art  of  landscape 
gardening  ;  he  was  familar  with  Bridgeman  and  Kent,  the 
great  authorities  of  the  time,  and  his  example  and 
precepts  helped  to  promote  the  development  of  a  less 
formal  style.  His  theories  are  partly  indicated  in  the 
description  of  Timon's  villa. 

His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall ! 
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Xo  pleasing  intrlaociea 
No  Brtf^il  vrildneas  to  perplex  tbo  bcbho  : 
OrnvB  uods  at  grore,  each  alley  has  ti  brotlior, 
And  half  tbc  platform  jnat  rcBects  tLe  otiier. 

ftj* ofie'a  tiiste,   indeed,  tolerated  VArLotis  old-fashioned  ex- 

1  eresCAiicc3  whicli  we  profess  to  despise,    lie  admired  mock 

,1  templea  and  obelisks  erected  ju<\icion3ly  at  the 

I  ends  of  vtst»s,     Hia  iii<}st  famous  piece  of  handiwork,  the 

■  grotto   at  Twickanltam,  still  remains,  and  is  in  fact  a 

I  aliort  Itinnul  under  the  high  road  to  connect  his  grounds 

I  -witb  the  lawn  which  slopes  to  tbe  liver.     He  describes  in 

I  K  letter  to  one  of  liie  friends,  his  "  temple  wholly  cou- 

I 'prised  of  sheila  in  the  rustic  manner,"  and  his  famous 

I  giotto  80  provided  with  mirrors  that  whc-n  tlie  doors  are 

I  thut  it  becomes  a  camera  obscura,  roQecting  hills,  river, 

I  and  bont^  and  when  lighted  up  glitters  with  rays  reHectinl 

1  from  bite  of  looking-glass  in  angular  form.     Ilia  friends 

pleased  him  by  sending  pieces  of  spar  from  the  miiiea 

of  Cornwall  and  Derbyshire,  petrifactions,  marble,  coml, 

oryEtols,  and  humming-birds'  nests.      It  was  in  fact    a 

gOTgeona  example  of  the  kind  of  architecture  with  which 

the  cit  delighted  to  adorn  his  country  box.     Tlie  hobby, 

whether  in  good  taste  or  not,  gave  Pope  never-ceasing 

amUBement ;  and  he  wrote  somo  characteristic  verees  In 

He  praise. 

In  his  grotto,  as  be  declares  in  another  place,  ho  could  sit 
in  poocawith  his  friends,  nndislurbed  by  the  distant  din 
i  the  world. 

Tbeie  mj  retreat  lbs  best  companions  grace. 
Chiefs  out  of  wuT,  and  Btateainen  out  of  plooo  i 
There  St.  Jolin  miDgtes  with  nij  friendly  b.)wl 
The  feut  of  leawiii  and  the  flow  of  eoul ; 
And  he  whose  UghUiing  pierced  tbe  Iberlao  lines 
Now  foRns  niy  qaincnm  and  now  ranks  my  r' 
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Or  tamos  the  gonias  of  the  stubborn  phiin 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conqner'd  Spain. 

The  grotto,  one  would  fear,  was  better  fitted  for  frogs  than 
for  philosophers  capable  of  rheumatic  twinges.  But  de- 
ducting what  we  please  from  such  utterances  on  the 
score  of  affectation,  the  picture  of  Pope  amusing  him- 
self with  his  grotto  and  his  plantations,  directing  old 
John  Searle,  his  gardener,  and  conversing  with  the  friends 
whom  he  compliments  so  gracefully,  is,  perhaps,  the 
plcasantest  in  his  history.  He  was  far  too  restless  and 
too  keenly  interested  in  society  and  literature  to  resign 
himself  permanently  to  any  such  retreat. 

Pope's  constitutional  irritability  kept  him  constantly  on 
the  wing.  Though  little  interested  in  politics,  he  liked 
to  be  on  the  edge  of  any  political  commotion.  He  appeared 
in  London  on  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  in  1737  ;  and 
Bathurst  remarked  that  **  he  was  as  sure  to  be  there  in  a 
bustle  as  a  porpoise  in  a  storm."  **  Our  friend  Pope," 
said  Jervas  not  long  before,  "  is  off  and  on,  here  and  there, 
everywhere  and  nowhere,  a  son  ordinaire,  and,  there- 
fore as  well  as  we  can  hope  for  a  carcase  so  crazy."  The 
Twickenham  villa,  though  nominally  dedicated  to  repose, 
became  of  course  a  centre  of  attraction  for  the  interviewers 
of  the  day.  The  opening  lines  of  the  Prologue  to  the 
Satires  give  a  vivacious  description  of  the  crowds  of 
authors  who  rushed  to  "  Twitnam,"  to  obtain  his 
patronage  or  countenance,  in  a  day  when  editors  were 
not  the  natural  scapegoats  of  such  aspirants. 

What  walls  can  gaard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  ? 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they  glide ; 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge  ; 
They  stop  the  chariot  and  they  board  the  barge : 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
G'en  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me. 
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cvtiu  at  nn  eArlier  period  ho  occasionally  retreated 

ffViHit  the  bustle   to   find  time  for  hb   Homer.     Loiil 

Jtarcoiirt,    the    Chancellor  in  the   last  years   of  Queen 

Ajiue,  allowed  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his  old 

hotue  of  Stanton  Harcoiirt,  in  Oxfordahire,    He  inscribed 

I  on  npane  of  glass  in  an  upper  room,  "In  the  year  171IJ 

B  Alei:aiider  Pope  finished  here  the  fifth  volume  of  Homer." 

Bin  his  earlier  days  he  was  often  rambling  about  on  horse- 

I  back.     A  letter  from  Jervaa  give*  the  plan  of  one  such 

Kjannt  (in  1715)  with  Arbuthnot  and  Disney  for  com- 

I  pnnions.     Arbuthnot  is  to  be  commander-in-chief,   and 

I  bUows  only  a  shirt  and  a  cravat  to  be  carried  in  each 

Itwveller's  pocket.     They  are  to  make  a  moderate  journey 

Bwch  day,  and  etay  at  the  houses  of  various  friends,  ending 

I  ultimately  at  Bath.     Another  letter  of  about  the  same 

BdAte  describes  a  ride  to  Oxford,  in  wliich  Pope  is  over- 

■  biken  by  his  publisher,  Lintot,  who  lets  him  uito  various 

Bpecreta  of  the  trade,  and  proposes  that  Fopo  should  turn 

n  ode  of  Horace  whilst  sitting  under  the  trees  t«  rest. 

"  Lord,   if  you  pleased,  what  a  clever  miscellany  might 

[you  make  at  leisure  hours  !  "  exclaims  the  man  of  business ; 

1  tliongh  Pope  laughed  at  the  advice,  we  might  fancy 

|that  he  took  it  to  hnart,     Ha  always  had  bita  of  verse  on 

tho  anvil,   ready  to  be  hnramered  and  polished  at  any 

lomrat.      But  even  Pope  could  not  be  always  writing, 

wd  the  mere  mention  of  these  rambles  snggests  pleasanl 

[  through  old-world  country  lanes  of  the  iiuiot 

Bentury.      Vfi:    think    of    tlie    road -side    life    seen   by 

Bon  Adams  or  Uunphry   Clinker,  and  of  which  Mr. 

row  caught  thi-  last  glimpse  when   dwelling  in  the 

inta  of  the  Romany.      In  lat«r  days  Pope  hail  to  put  his 

rciuy  carcase"  into  a  carriage,  and  occasionally  came  in 

a  picnsnnt  i-xperiences.      VVhilut  driving  home  one 
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night  from  Dawley,  in  Bolingbroke's  carriage  and  six,  he 
was  upset  in  a  stream.  He  escaped  drowning,  though 
the  water  was  "up  to  the  knots  of  his  periwig,"  but  he  was 
so  cut  by  the  broken  glass  that  he  nearly  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  hand.  On  another  occasion  Spence  was  delighted 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  poet  at  Oxford,  "  dread- 
fully fatigued;"  he  had  good-naturedly  lent  his  own 
chariot  to  a  lady  who  had  been  hurt  in  an  upset,  and  had 
walked  three  miles  to  Oxford  on  a  sultry  day. 

A  man  of  such  brilliant  wit,  familiar  with  so  many 
social  circles,  should  have  been  a  charming  companion. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us  do  not  confirm  such  preconceived 
impressiona  Like  his  great  rival,  Addison,  though  for 
other  reasons,  he  was  generally  disappointing  in  society. 
Pope,  as  may  be  guessed  from  Spence's  reports,  had  a 
large  fund  of  interesting  literary  talk,  such  as  youthful 
aspirants  to  fame  would  be  delighted  to  receive  with 
reverence;  ho  had  the  reputation  for  telling  anecdotes 
skilfully,  and  wo  may  suppose  that  when  he  felt  at  ease, 
with  a  respectful  and  safe  companion,  he  could  do  himself 
justice.  But  he  must  have  been  very  trying  to  his  hosts. 
He  could  seldom  lay  aside  his  self-consciousness  suffi- 
ciently to  write  an  easy  letter ;  and  the  same  fault  pro- 
bably spoilt  his  conversation.  Swift  complains  of  him  as 
a  silent  and  inattentive  companion.  He  went  to  sleep  at 
his  own  table,  says  Johnson,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  talking  poetry  to  him — certainly  a  severe  trial.  He 
would,  we  may  guess,  be  silent  till  he  had  something  to 
say  worthy  of  the  great  Pope,  and  would  then  doubt 
whether  it  was  not  wise  to  treasure  it  up  for  preservation 
in  a  couplet.  His  sister  declared  that  she  had  never  seen 
him  laugh  heartily ;  and  Spence,  who  records  the  saying, 
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is  surprised,  because  Pope  was  said  to  have  been  very 
lively  in  his  youth;  but  admits  that  in  later  years  he 
never  went  beyond  a  "  particular  easy  smile."  A  hearty 
laugh  would  have  sounded  strangely  from  the  touchy, 
moody,  intriguing  little  man,  who  could  "  hardly  drink 
tea  without  a  stratagem."  His  sensitiveness,  indeed, 
appearing  by  his  often  weeping  when  he  read  moving 
passages ;  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  him  as  ever  capable 
of  genial  self-abandonment. 

His  unsocial  habits,  indeed,  were  a  natural  consequence 
of  ill-health.     He  never  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
well  for  many  days  together.    He  implied  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  he  speaks  of  his  Muse  as  helping  him  through 
that  "long  disease,   his  life."     Writing  to  Bathurst  in 
1728,  he  says  that  he  does  not  expect  to  enjoy  any  health 
for   four   days  together;    and,  not  long  after,   Bathurst 
remonstrates  with  him  for  his  carelessness,  asking  him 
whether  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  headache  for  four 
days  in  the  week  and  be  sick  for  the  other  three.     It  is 
no  small  proof  of  intellectual  energy  that  he  managed  to 
do  so  much  thorough  work  under  such  disadvantages, 
and  his  letters  show  less  of  the  invalid's  querulous  spirit 
than  we  might  well  have  pardoned.     Johnson  gives  a 
painful  account  of  his  physical  defects,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  servant  of  Lord  Oxford,  who  frequently  saw 
him  in  his  later  years.      He  was  so  weak  as  to  be  .unable 
to  rise  to  dress  himself  without  help.     He  was  so  sensitive 
to  cold  that  he  had   to   wear   a  kind   of  fur  doublet 
tinder  a  coarse  linen  shirt ;   one  of  his  sides  was  con- 
tracted, and  he  could  scarcely  stand  upright  till  he  was 
laced  into   a    boddice  made   of  stiff  canvas;    his    legs 
were  so   slender  that  he  had   to   wear  three   pairs   of 
stockings,   which  he   was  unable   to   draw  on  and   off 
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without  help.  His  seat  had  to  be  raised  to  bring  him  to 
a  level  with  common  tables.  In  one  of  his  papers  in  the 
Guardian  he  describes  himself  apparently  as  Dick 
Distich  :  "a  lively  little  creature,  with  long  legs  and 
arms ;  a  spider  ^  is  no  ill  emblem  of  him ;  he  has  been 
taken  at  a  distance  for  a  small  windmill."  His  face,  says 
Johnson,  was  "  not  displeasing,"  and  the  portraits  are 
eminently  characteristic.  The  thin,  drawn  features  wear 
the  expression  of  habitual  pain,  but  are  brightened  up  by 
the  vivid  and  penetrating  eye,  which  seems  to  be  the 
characteristic  poetical  beauty. 

It  was  after  all  a  gallant  spirit  which  got  so  much  work 
out  of  this  crazy  carcase,  and  kept  it  going,  spite  of  all  its 
feebleness,  for  fifty-six  years.  The  servant  whom  Johnson 
quotes,  said  that  she  was  called  from  her  bed  four  times  in 
one  night,  "  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty,"  to  supply 
him  with  paper,  lest  ho  should  lose  a  thought.  His  con- 
stitution was  already  breaking  down,  but  the  intellect 
was  still  striving  to  save  every  moment  allowed  to  him. 
His  friends  laughed  at  his  habit  of  scribbling  upon  odd 
bits  of  paper.  "  Paper-sparing "  Pope  is  the  epithet 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Swift,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Iliad  is  written  upon  the  backs  of  letters.  The  habit 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  illustrative  of  his  econo- 
mical habits  ;  but  it  was  also  natural  to  a  man  who  was 
on  the. watch  to  turn  every  fragment  of  time  to  account. 
If  anything  was  to  be  finished,  he  must  snatch  at  the 
brief  intervals  allowed  by  liis  many  infirmities.  Naturally, 
ho  fell  into  many  of  the  self-indulgent  and  troublesome 
ways  of  the  valetudinarian.  He  was  constantly  wanting 
coffee,  which  seems  to  have  soothed  his  headaches ;  and 

'  The  same  comparison  is  made  by  Gibber  in  n  rather  nnsavonry 
passage. 
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[  this  and  Ida  olhec  wants  he  usud  tu  wour  out  tlw 

II  his  friends'  houses,  by  "  frequent  and  frivolous 

Yet  lie  was  apparenily  n  kind  master.     Hi.'i 

s  lived  with  htm  till  thoy  became  friends,  and  ha 

nok  care  to  pay  so  well  tha  unfortimate  servant  whose 

B'Sltiep  wae  broken  by  bis  calls,  that  she  said  that  she  would 

Bmut  no  wages  in  a  family  where  she  hod  to  wait  upon 

•  Mr,  Pope.     Another  form  of  self-indulgence  was  more 

)  to  himself.     He  pampered  his  appetilo  with 

highly  seasoned  dislies,  and  liked  tu    receive   deUcacios 

tiom  his  friends.     Bis  death  was  imputed  by  some  of  his 

kfriunds,  say.^  Johnson,  to  "a  sdver  aiiiicepan  iii  which  it 

a  his  delight  to  eat  potted  inmpreys."  Ho  would  always 

r^t  up  for  dinner,  in  spite  of  headache,  when  told  that 

Ithis  delicacy  was  provided.    Yot,  as  Johnson  also  observes, 

Kthe  «xcc£ses  cannot  have  been  very  great,  as  they  did  not 

rt  BO  fiugilo  an  existence.    "  Two  bites  and 

■  sup  more  than  your  stint,"  says  Swill,  "  will  cost  you 

mon  than  others  pay  for  a  regular  debauch." 

At  home,  indeed,   he  appears  to  have  been  generally 

batemious.     Probably  the   habits  of  his  parents'  httle 

e  very  simple ;  and  Pop«,  like  Swift,  knew 

a  Tttlue  of  independence  well  enough  to  be  systematically 

Swift,  indeed,  had  a  more  generous  heart, 

1  a  lordly  indlfTercnce  to  making  money  by  his  writings, 

ilbicb  Pope,  who  owed  bis  fortune  chiefly  to  bis  Homer, 

i  not  attempt  to  rival.     Swiit  alludes  in  his  letters  |.o 

which  we  may  hope  does  not  represent  his 

tntual  practice.     Pope,  it  appears,  was  entertaining  a 

EDUjili:  of  friends,  and  when  four  glasses  had  been  con- 

a  pint,  retired,  sayinj;,  '*  Gentlemen  I  leave 

a  to  your  wine."     I  lell  that  »tory  to  everybody,  says 

bwiJl,  "in  commendation  of  Mr.  PupfoahatemiouHuess;" 
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but  he  tells  it,  one  may  guess,  with  something  of  a  rueful 
countenance.  At  times,  however,  it  seems  that  Pope  could 
give  a  "  splendid  dinner,"  and  show  no  want  of  the  **  skill 
and  elegance  which  such  performances  require."  Pope, 
in  £a,ct,  seems  to  have  shown  a  combination  of  qualities 
which  is  not  uncommon,  though  sometimes  called  incon- 
sistent. He  valued  money,  as  a  man  values  it  who  has 
been  poor  and  feels  it  essential  to  his  comfort  to  be  fairly 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  and  was  accordingly  pretty 
sharp  at  making  a  bargain  with  a  publisher  or  in 
arranging  terms  with  a  collaborator.  But  he  could  also 
be  liberal  on  occasion.  Johnson  says  that  his  whole 
income  amounted  to  about  800/.  a  year,  out  of  which  he 
professed  himself  able  to  assign  100/.  to  charity;  and 
though  the  figures  are  doubtful,  and  all  Pope's  statements 
about  his  own  proceedings  liable  to  suspicion,  he  appears 
to  have  been  often  generous  in  helping  tlie  distressed  with 
money,  as  well  as  with  advice  or  recommendations  to  his 
powerful  friends.  Pope,  by  his  infirmities  and  his  talents, 
belonged  to  the  dependent  class  of  mankind.  He  was 
in  no  sense  capable  of  standing  firmly  upon  his  own  legs. 
He  had  a  longing,  sometimes  pathetic  aM  sometimes 
humiliating,  for  the  applause  of  his  fellows  and  the 
sympathy  of  friends.  With  feelings  so  morbidly  sensi- 
tive, and  with  such  a  lamentable  incapacity  for  straight- 
forward openness  in  any  relation  of  life,  he  was  naturally 
a  dangerous  companion.  He  might  be  brooding  over 
some  fancied  iigury  or  neglect,  and  meditating  revenge, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  on  good  terms ;  when  really 
desiring  to  do  a  service  to  a  friend,  he  might  adopt  some 
tortuous  means  for  obtaining  his  ends,  which  would 
convert  the  service  into  an  injury ;  and,  if  he  had  once 
become  alienated,  the  past  friendship  would  be  remem- 
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l1  by  him  us  iuvolving  a  kind  ul  hnmilitition,  nod  there- 
Fibre  supplying    additional  keonnesa  to   his   resentmeut. 
And  yet  it  is  pkiu  that  throughout  life  ho  v/aa  always 
aoxioDB  to  kao  i]]>i>n  some  stronger  nature  ;  to  have  a 
atordy  supporter  whom  he  wub  too  upt  to  turu  into  au 
Llccomplice;  or  at  least  to  have  some  good-untured,  oa«y- 
[oLDg   cumpimiou,  in   whoso  society  ho  might   tind  iv- 
!  for  his  tortured  nerves.     And  therefore,  though  the 
y  of  his  friendships  is  unfortuuately  intertwined  willi 
llh<  story  of  bitter  (inarruls  and  indufonsiblQ  acts  of  trea- 
|«bery,  it  also  reveals  a  touching  dusire  for  the  kind  of 
musolation  which  would   bo   most  valuable   to    one   eo 
accessible  to  the  pettiest  §tings  of  his  enemies.      He  had 
many  warm  friends,  moreover,  who,  by  good  fortune  or 
the   exercise    of    unusual    prudence,  never    excited    hia 
wrath,  and  whom  he  repaid  by  genuine  affection.     Qamv. 
ef  these  friendships  havo  become  famous,  and  will    be 
t  noticed  in  connc^on  with  passages  in  his  future 
It  will  be  sufficient   if   I    hero   Doticc  a  few 
in  order  to   show  that  a  complel*   picture  of 
i  life,  if  it  could  now  be  produced,  would  include 
BUtny    Itguree    of    which     wo    only    catch     occasional 
gBmpaee. 

Pope,  as  I  have  said,  though  most  closely  connected 
Lirith  the  Tories  and  Jacobites,  disclaimed  any  close  party 
and  had  some  relations  witli  the  Wbiga. 
Ffiomo  courtesies  even  (lasaed  between  him  and  the  great 
Bir  Kobert  Walpolo,  whose  interest  in  literature  was  n 
Vuiubing  c[uaiitity,  and  whose  bitterest  enemies  were 
Pcppe's  greatest  friends.  Walpole,  however,  as  we  havo 
,  asked  for  preferment  for  Pope's  old  friend,  and 
Fopo  repaid  him  with  more  than  oue  compliment.  Thus, 
.  in  the  Epilogtio  to  the  Satires,  he  says, — 
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Seen  him  I  have,  bat  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power. 
Seen  him,  nncomber'd  with  the  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art  and  win  without  a  bribe. 

Another  Whig  statesman  for  whom  Pope  seems  to  have 
entertained  an  especially  warm  regard  was  James  Craggs, 
Addison's  successor  as  Secretary  of  State,  who  died  whilst 
under  suspicion  of  peculation  in  the  South  Sea  business 
(1721).  The  Whig  connexion  might  have  been  turned  to 
account.  Craggs  during  his  brief  tenure  of  office  offered 
Pope  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year  (from  the  secret  service 
money),  which  Pope  declined,  whilst  saying  that,  if  in 
want  of  money,  he  would  apply  to  Craggs  as  a  friend.  A 
negotiation  of  the  same  kind  took  place  with  Halifax,  who 
aimed  at  the  glory  of  being  the  great  literary  patron.  It 
seems  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  Homer  dedi- 
cated to  him,  and  Pope,  being  unwilling  to  gratify  him, 
or,  as  Johnson  says,  being  less  eager  for  money  than 
Halifax  for  praise,  sent  a  cool  answer,  and  the  negotiation 
passed  ofif.  Pope  afterwards  revenged  himself  for  this 
offence  by  his  bitter  satire  on  Bufo  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
Satires,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  admit  its  obvious 
application. 

Pope  deserves  the  credit  of  preserving  his  independence. 
He  would  not  stoop  low  enough  to  take  a  pension  at  the 
price  virtually  demanded  by  the  party  in  power.  He  was 
not,  however,  inaccessible  to  aristocratic  blandishments, 
and  was  proud  to  be  the  valued  and  petted  guest  in  many 
great  houses.  Through  Swift  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Oxford,  the  colleague  of  Bolingbroke,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent and  intimate  guest  of  the  second  Earl,  from  whose 
servant  Johnson  derived  the  curious  information  as  to  his 
habits.     Harcourt,  Oxford's  Chancellor,  lent  him  a  house 
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IwhUdt    traiialating    Hotuei'.       ShofBelii,    tlm    Diiku    nJ' 

I  Buokingham,    liad  been  an  early  patron,  and  nfUir  tlie 

Brake's  death,  Pope,  at  tho  request  of  tiis  ecueuttic  duchees, 

V  Ike  illE^tiinitte  daughter  of  Jiitnoa  II.,  edited  some  of  his 

■VotJta  and  got  into  trouble  for  some  Jacobllu  phrases  con- 

I  taiuod  in  theui.      Eia  most   familiar  frictid  lunong  the 

I  OppoaitionniaguateawasLordBathurst.amanofuncorauiou 

I  vivacity  and  good-humour.     Ho  woa  born  four  years  before 

I  Fope,  and  died   more  than  thirty  yeais  later  at  tlie  ago 

I  of  nioety-one.     One    of  the  tini:at  passages  in   Burke's 

1  Amsrican  speeches  turns  upon  the  vast  chnnges  width  had 

r  token  place  during  Bnthurst's  lifetitue.     lie  liveil   lo  ew 

t  liiB  son  Chancellor.     Two  years  before  his  death  the  son 

J  left  the  father's  dinuor-tabto  with  some  remark  upon  the 

advantage  of  regular  habits.     "  How  the  lild  guiitlumaii's 

gone,"  said  thu  lively  youth  of  eighty-nine  to  the  ri'tiiuiuiug 

guests,  '*  lut'd  crack  tlie  other  bottle."      Bathurst  ilelightttd 

I  in  piftnting,  and  Pope  iu  giving  tiim  advice,  and  in  dis- 

I  cnasitig  the  opening  of  vistas  and  erection  of  temples,  and 

I  the  poet  was  apt  to  he  vexed  when  his  advice  was  not  laki^u. 

Anotliex  friend,  even  more  restless  and  comet-like  in  his 

I  appeatancoe,  was  the    famous  Pcterborottgh,  the  man  who 

1  had  seen  more  kings  and  postilions  than  any  one  i  n  Kurope  i 

\ot  whom  Widsb  injudiciously  remarked  tliat  he  Imd  too 

Loh  wit  lo  he  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  ; 

Imid  whoso  victories  soon  after  the  unluuky  ruiiiark  had  been 

I,  were  BO  brilliant  ns  to  resemble  atnitiigioid  c-pigrams. 

I  pope  seems  to  have  lieen  dazded  by  the  amiuting  vivacity 

lof  tb«  man,  and  has  left  n  curious  description  of  his  last 

F  daye.     Fope  found  him  on  the  eve  of  the  voyage  inwhirh 

bsdiad,  sick  of  an  sgonixin^  disease,  crying  out  Tir  pain  at 

night,  faintingaway  twice  in  the  morning,  lying  like  a  dead 

n  for  a  time,  and  in  the  intervals  of  pain  giving  a  diiuuT 
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to  ten  people,  laughing,  talking,  declaiming  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times,  giving  directions  to  his  workmen,  and 
insisting  upon  going  to  sea  in  a  yacht  without  preparations 
for  landing  anywhere  in  particular.  Pope  seems  to  have 
been  specially  attracted  by  such  men,  with  intellects  as 
restless  as  his  own,  but  with  infinitely  more  vitality  to 
stand  the  consequent  wear  and  tear. 

We  should  be  better  pleased  if  we  could  restore  a  vivid 
image  of  the  inner  circle  upon  which  his  happiness  most 
intimately  depended.  In  one  relation  of  life  Pope's  con- 
duct was  not  only  blameless,  but  thoroughly  loveable.  He 
was,  it  is  plain,  the  best  of  sons.  Even  here,  it  is 
true,  he  is  a  little  too  consciously  virtuous.  Yet  when  he 
speaks  of  his  fia.ther  and  mother  there  are  tears  in  his 
voice,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  genuine  warmth 
of  heart. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  ago, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 

Make  languor  smile,  and  soothe  the  bed  of  death, 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 

And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky ! ' 

Such  verses  are  a  spring  in  the  desert,  a  gush  of  the 
true  feeling,  which  contrasts  with  the  strained  and 
factitious  sentiment  in  his  earlier  rhetoric,  and  almost 
forces  us  to  love  the  writer.  Could  Pope  have  preserved 
that  higher  mood,  he  would  have  held  our  affections  as  ho 
often  delights  our  intellect. 

Unluckily  we  can  catch  but  few  glimpses  of  Pope's 
family  life ;  of  the  old  mother  and  father  and  the  affec- 

*  It  is  curious  to  compare  these  verses  with  the  original  copy 
contained  in  a  letter  to  Aaron  II ill.  The  comparison  shows  how 
skilfully  Pope  polished  his  most  successful  passages. 
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ttanate  narse,  wUu  lived  with  liim  till  1721,  aad  died 
during  n  [Luigerous  illnesa  of  his  mothet'a.  The  father,  of 
whom  we  hear  little  after  his  early  criticism  of  the  eoa's 
bad  '•  rhymes,"  died  in  1717,  and  a  brief  note  to  Martha 
Blount  gives  Pope's  feeling  as  fuUy  as  many  pages  ;  "  My 
poor  father  died  last  night.  Believe,  since  I  don't  forget 
you  this  moment,  I  never  shall."  The  mother  survived 
lill  1733,  tenderly  watched  by  Pope,  who  would  never  be 
king  absent  from  her,  and  whose  references  to  her  are 
uniformly  teiflet  and  heantiful.  One  or  two  of  her  letters 
are  preeurved.  "  My  Deare, — A  letter  from  your  sister 
jost  now  is  come  and  gone,  Mr,  Mennock  and  Oiarls 
Kackitt,  to  Uke  his  leve  of  us  ;  but  being  nothing  in  it, 
doe  not  send  it.  .  .  .  Your  sister  is  very  well,  but 
your  brothpr  is  not.  There's  Mr.  Blunt  of  May[>ell 
Durom  is  dead,  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Inglefield  diwi. 
My  servis  to  Mrs.  Blount^,  and  all  that  ask  of  me.  I 
hop«  to  here  from  you,  and  that  you  are  well,  which  is 
luy  dalye  prayers ;  this  with  my  blessing."  The  old  lady 
bod  pucoliar  views  of  orthograjiby,  and  Pope,  it  is  said, 
gBTB  her  the  pleasure  of  copying  out  some  of  his  Homer, 
though  the  necesKiry  corrections  gave  him  and  the  printers 
more  trouble  than  would  ha  saved  by  such  an  ainanueusis. 
Three  days  after  her  death  he  virols  to  Richardson,  the 
pointer,  "  I  thauk  Cod,"  he  says,  "  her  death  was  as 
eaay  as  lier  life  was  innocent  ;  and  as  it  cost  her  not  a 
'  grouii,  nor  even  a  sigli,  there  is  yet  upon  her  countenance 
,  Buoh  An  expression  of  tramiuillity,  iiuy,  almost  of  pleasure, 
that  it  is  even  enviable  to  behold  it.  It  would  afford  the 
image  of  a  saint  expired  that  ever  painter  drew, 
I  and  it  would  bo  the  greatest  obligation  which  over  that 
I  obliging  art  eould  ever  beetow  upon  a  friend,  if  you  would 
a  and  sketch  it  for  me.     I  am  sure  if  them  be  no  very 
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prevalent  obstacle,  you  will  leave  any  common  business  to 
do  this,  and  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  this  evening  as  late  as 
you  will,  or  to-morrow  morning  as  early,  before  this  winter 
flower  is  faded."  Swift's  comment,  on  hearing  the  news, 
gives  the  only  consolation  which  Pope  could  have  felt. 
"  She  died  in  extreme  old  age,"  he  writes,  "  without  pain, 
under  the  care  of  the  most  dutiful  son  I  have  ever  known 
or  heard  of,  which  is  a  felicity  not  happening  to  one  in  a 
million."  And  with  her  death,  its  most  touching  and 
ennobling  influence  faded  from  Pope's  life.  There  is  no 
particular  merit  in  loving  a  mother,  but  few  biographies 
give  a  more  striking  proof  that  the  loving  discharge  of  a 
common  duty  may  give  a  charm  to  a  whole  character.  It 
is  melancholy  to  add  that  we  often  have  to  appeal  to  this 
part  of  his  story,  to  assure  ourselves  that  Pope  was  really 
deserving  of  some  afi*ection. 

The  part  of  Pope's  liistory  which  naturally  follows 
brings  us  again  to  the  region  of  unsolved  mysteries.  The 
one  prescription  which  a  spiritual  physician  would  have 
suggested  in  Pope's  case  would  have  been  the  love  of  a 
good  and  sensible  woman.  A  nature  so  capable  of  tender 
feeling  and  so  essentially  dependent  upon  others,  might 
have  been  at  once  soothed  and  supported  by  a  happy 
domestic  life ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
have  required  no  common  qualifications  in  a  wife  to  calm 
so  irritable  and  jealous  a  spirit.  Pope  was  unfortunate  in 
his  surroundings.  The  bachelor  society  of  that  day,  not 
only  the  society  of  the  Wycherleys  and  Cromwells,  but  the 
more  virtuous  society  of  Addison  and  his  friends,  was 
certainly  not  remarkable  for  any  exalted  tone  about 
women.  Bolingbroke,  Peterborough,  and  Bathurst, 
Pope's  most  admired  friends,  were  all  more  or  less  fla- 
grantly licentious  ;  and  Swift's  mysterious  story  shows 
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tliflt  if  he  couM  lovo  a  woman,  liis  love  might  bo  aa 
dangerous  a&  hatred.  In  such  a  school,  Popo,  eminently 
sable  to  the  opiuiooB  of  his  companions,  was  not  likely 
to  acqnira  &  high  standard  of  sentiment.  His  personal 
defects  were  equally  against  him.  His  frame  was  not 
adapted  for  the  robust  gallantry  of  the  timo.  He  wanted 
a  nnree  tather  than  a  wife  ;  and  if  his  inlirraitieB  might 
CKcite  pity,  pity  is  akin  to  contempt  as  well  as  to  love. 
The  poor  little  invalid,  brutally  abused  for  his  deformity 
by  such  men  as  Dennis  and  his  friends,  was  stung  beyond 
all  self-uontrol  by  their  coarse  laughter,  and  by  the  con- 
snese  that  it  only  cuhoed,  in  n  more  brutal  shape,  the 

^  judgment  of  the  line  ladies  of  the  timu.  His  langmige 
about  women,  sometimes  expressing  coarse  contempt  and 
eometimtvs  rising  to  ferocity,  Is  the  reaction  of  his  morbid 
Benaibility  under  such  real  and  imagined  scorn. 

Such  feelings  must  be  remembered  in  epeaking  briefly 
of  two  love  alTairs,  if  they  are  such,  which  profoundly 
affected  hia  happiness.  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu 
U  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  tlie  time.  She 
bad  beeo  made  a  toast  at  the  Kitcat  Club  nt  the  age  of 
dgbt,  and  she  translated  Epictetus  (from  the  Latin)  before 
she  was  twenty.  She  wrote  versea,  some  of  them  amazingly 
coarse,  though   deeiiledly   clever,  and   had    married  Mr. 

'   Edward  Wortiey  Montagu  in  defiance  of  her  father's  will, 

though  even  in  this,  her  moat  roraantic  proceeding,  there 

e  ciuioua  indications  of  a  respect  for  prudential  conaide- 

I  ntione.  Her  husband  was  a  friend  of  Addison's,  and  a 
Whig ;  and  sho  accompanied  him  on  an  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople in  l71G-!7,  where  she  wrote  the  excellent  letters 

[  pnUished  after  her  death,  and  whence  she  imported  tlie 
pnctJCe  of  inoculation  in  spite  of  much  opposition.  A 
distinguished  leader  of  society,  Rhe  waa  also  a  woman  of 
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shrewd  intellect  and  masculine  character.  In  1739  she 
left  her  husband,  though  no  quarrel  preceded  or  followed 
the  separation,  and  settled  for  many  years  in  Italy. 
Her  letters  are  characteristic  of  the  keen  woman  of  the 
world,  with  an  underlying  vein  of  nobler  feeling,  perverted 
by  harsh  experience  into  a  prevailing  cynicism.  Pope  had 
made  her  acquaintance  before  she  left  England.  He 
wrote  poems  to  her  and  corrected  her  verses  till  she 
cruelly  refused  his  services,  on  the  painfully  plausible 
ground  that  he  would  claim  all  the  good  for  himself  and 
leave  all  the  bad  for  her.  They  corresponded  during  her 
first  absence  abroad.  The  common  sense  is  all  on  the  lady's 
side,  whilst  Pope  puts  on  his  most  elaborate  manners  and 
addresses  her  in  the  strained  compliments  of  old-fashioned 
gallantry.  He  acts  the  lover,  though  it  is  obviously  mere 
acting,  and  his  language  is  stained  by  indelicacies,  which 
could  scarcely  offend  Lady  Mary,  if  we  may  judge  her  by 
her  own  poetical  attempts.  The  most  characteristic  of  Poj)e*8 
letters  related  to  an  incident  at  Stanton  Harcourt.  Two 
rustic  lovers  were  surprised  by  a  thunderstorm  in  a  field 
near  the  house  ;  they  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  found 
lying  dead  in  each  other's  arms.  Here  was  an  admirable 
chance  for  Pope,  who  was  staying  in  the  house  with  his 
friend  Gay.  He  wrote  off  a  beautiful  letter  to  Lady 
Mary,'  descriptive  of  the  event — a  true  prose  pastoral  in 
the  Strephon  and  Chloe  style.  He  got  Lord  Harcourt  to 
erect  a  monument  over  the  common  grave  of  the  lovers, 

'  Pope,  after  bis  quarrel,  wanted  to  sink  his  previous  intimacy 
with  Lady  Mary,  and  printed  this  letter  as  addressed  by  Gay  to 
Fortescue,  adding  one  to  the  innumerable  mystifications  of  his 
correspondence.  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  doubts  also  whether  Lady 
Mary's  answer  was  really  sent  at  the  assigned  date.  The  con- 
trast of  sentiment  is  equally  characteristic  in  any  case. 
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atiil  ompoBod  a  coopk  of  epit.itplifi,  which  he  siibiiiitt>eil  to 
Lady  Slary's  opinion.  Hho  replied  by  n  crnd  doso  of 
oommon  sense,  and  a  doggrol  epitaph,  which  lumod  hia 
fiwe  phrases  into  merciless  ridicule.  If  the  lovers  had  been 
spared,  sho  suggasts,  the  first  year  might  probably  liave 
seen  a  beaten  mfti  and  a  deceived  linsband,  cursing  llicir 
marriiige  chain. 

Now  thfi;  Are  hnppf  in  Lhcir  doom, 

For  Popo  liiu  writ  njion  their  tomb. 

On  Ijidy  Miiry's  return  tlie  intinincy  was  continued. 
She  took  a  house  at  Twickonhaiu.  He  got  Kneller  to  [xiint 
her  iiortmit,  and  wrote  letters  expressive  of  humble  ado- 
ration. Dut  the  tone  which  did  well  enough  when  the 
pail  were  separated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  Eiirope,  was 
lees  suitable  wlien  they  were  in  the  same  pariah.  After  a 
time  the  intiinat^y  faded  and  changed  into  mutual  anti- 
pathy. The  speeilie  cause  of  the  quarrel,  if  cause  there  was, 
has  not  beua  clcai'ly  revealed.  One  aecount,  said  to  come 
tnin  Lady  Mary,  is  at  least  not  intrinsically*  improbable. 
According  to  this  story,  the  unfortunate  poet  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  bo  was  a  c-ontemptible  cripple,  and  forget  also 
the  exiBtcjic«  of  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  and  a 
p«aiionat«  declaration  of  love  drew  from  the  lady  on 
"  immoder.itc  fit  of  laughU^r."  Ever  afterwards,  it  is 
sdded,  he  was  her  implacable  enemy.  Douhllces,  if 
tba  story  be  true,  Lady  Mary  acted  like  a  si-naible 
iranuui  of  the  world,  and  Pope  was  silly  n»  well  as 
And  yet  one  cannot  refuse  some  pity  to  the 
Hr.  Uoy  Tliomns,  in  his  ddition  of  \ini\j  Mary's  letters,  con- 
!■  tliis  Btvry  lu  bo  merely  ui  eclia  of  olil  sciuidnl.  aiid  mokes 
bnnt  coQJodaiv  as  to  Che  immediate  oaiue  of  qiiurel.  Hia 
'«  RseniBrcr^'  improbahle  tcnie  ;  but  the  declorolion  itory 
i>  elaujjrf  vcrj^  doiibirulauthenticit/. 
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unfortunate  wretch,  thus  roughly  jerked  back  into  the 
consciousness  that  a  fine  lady  might  make  a  pretty  play- 
thing of  him,  but  could  not  seriously  regard  him  with 
anything  but  scom.  Whatever  the  precise  facts,  a  breach 
of  some  sort  might  have  been  anticipated.  A  game  of 
gallantry  in  which  the  natural  parts  are  inverted,  and  the 
gentleman  acts  the  sentimentalist  to  the  lady's  performance 
of  the  shrewd  cynic,  is  likely  to  have  awkward  results. 
Pope  brooded  over  his  resentment,  and  years  afterwards 
took  a  revenge  only  too  characteristic.  The  first  of  his 
J  nutations  of  Horace  appeared  in  1733.  It  contained 
a  couplet,  too  gross  for  quotation,  making  the  most  out- 
rageous imputation  upon  the  character  of  "  Sappho." 
Now,  the  accusation  itself  had  no  relation  whatever  either 
to  facts  or  even  (as  I  suppose)  to  any  existing  scandal  It 
was  simply  throwing  filth  at  random.  Thus,  when  Lady 
Mary  took  it  to  herself,  and  applied  to  Pope  through  Peter- 
borough for  an  explanation,  Pope  could  make  a  defence 
verbally  impregnable.  There  was  no  reason  why  Lady  Mary 
should  fancy  that  such  a  cap  fitted  ;  and  it  was  far  more 
appropriate,  as  he  added,  to  other  women  notorious  for 
immorality  as  well  as  authorship.  In  fact,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope  intended  his  abuse  to  reach  its 
mark.  Sappho  was  an  obvious  name  for  the  most  famous 
of  poetic  ladies.  Pope  himself,  in  one  of  his  last  letters 
to  her,  says  that  fragments  of  her  writing  would  please 
him  like  fragments  of  Sappho's ;  and  their  mediator, 
Peterborough,  writes  of  her  under  the  same  name  in  some 
complimentary  and  once  well-known  verses  to  Mrs.  Howard. 
Pope  had  himself  alluded  to  her  as  Sappho  in  some  verses 
addressed  (about  1722)  to  another  lady,  Judith  Cowper, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Madan,  who  was  for  a  time  the  object  of 
some  of  his  artificial  gallantry.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
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snid  if  lliiLt  ilia  iibii.'te  was  n  slicer  piece  of  Billingsgate,  too 
ilovoi'l  of  plausiliility  to  be  more  than  an  expression  of 
vindent  hatred.  He  wnslikB  a  dirty  boy  who  throws  mud 
from  an  ambush,  and  declares  that  he  did  not  see  the 
victim  IwKpattoi-C'd,' 

Abittnr  and  liaiuiliatingijuarrol  followed,  LordHervpy, 
\rho  lind  Ijboii  doseribcd  as  "  Lord  Faiuiy,"  in  the  same 
BBtiie,  joined  willi  his  friend,  lAtly  Mary,  in  writing  lam- 
liooDE  npon  Pope.  Ths  best  known  was  a  copy  of  verses, 
chiefly,  if  not  exdaaively  by  Liuly  Mary,  in  which  Poj«) 
IB  brutally  t.'kuntcd  with  tlie  personal  duforniiliua  of  his 
"  wretched  littio  carcass,"  which,  it  sopms,  are  ibe  only 
tansQ  of  bis  being  "unwhipt,  unblankoted,    iinkicked." 

I   One  vetBP  seems  to  have  stuiiK  him  more  deeply,  wbieb  says 

I   Hint  liJB  "  crabbed  nunibera  "  are 

Bard  lU  bis  beiurt  anil  aa  hii  birth  nbscurc. 

To  thU  and  other  assaults  Pope  replied  by  a  long  letter, 

BUppressed,  however,  for  the  time,  which,  as  Johnson  says, 

1  exhibits  In  later  n-adi're  "  notliing  but  tedious  malignity," 

is,  in  &ct,  a  carcfid  mking  together  of  overytbing 

I  likiiljr  I"  give  [Ukin  to  his  victim.     It  was  not  published 

I  till  1751,  when  both  Pope  and  Hervey  were  dead.     In 

*  Another  couplet  in  thesooond  book  of  the  DuDciod  about  "hnp- 

••  Honaieur*'  hd'I  "  Lady  MarieB,"  wiib  also  npplieil  at  the  time 

I  tolMAjVt.W.  Montngu:  nud  Popein  a  later  notp  affects  to  rleoy. 

■  reallf  pointinK  llio  nllasion.     But  tlie  obrious  meaning  of 

wbolp  psBsago  IB  that  "  clnoheasea  nod  Lailj  HaricB*'  migbt  bo 

I  fvranoaLed  by  abfitidoDod  iromi>n.  which  would  certainly  be  nnpleo- 

I  puil  for  tbeni,  bat  docs  not  imply  any  impiilAtion  apon  their  chkrae- 

I  tec    If  Lady  Mary  wa«  roally  tlieautliorof  n"  Pop  upon  Pope"— a 

I  MMj  of  Pr)pe'«  Buppoeed  whipping  iii  thn  vein  of  his  own  MtJick 

I  li|K>n  Dcnnla,  she  ijrrody  ooosidare^  bini  u  the  natbor  oT  soino 

1al.     Thu  line  io   tlio    Duncind  was  taken  to  allade  to  a 

f  aUny  ab<iiil  n  M.  Itcoioad  whieli  lins  becu  fully  ole»n«l  up. 
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his  later  writings  he  made  references  to  Sappho,  which  fixed 
the  name  upon  her,  and  amongst  other  pleasant  insinua- 
tions, speaks  of  a  weakness  which  she  shared  with  Dr. 
Johnson,— an  inadequate  appreciation  of  clean  linen.  More 
malignant  accusations  are  implied  both  in  his  acknowledged 
and  anonymous  writings.  The  most  ferocious  of  all  his 
assaults,  however,  is  the  character  of  Sporus,  that  is  Lord 
Hervey,  in  the  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  where  he  seems  to 
be  actually  screaming  with  malignant  fury.  He  returns 
the  taunts  as  to  effeminacy,  and  calls  his  adversary  a  "  mere 
white  curd  of  asses*  milk," — an  innocent  drink,  which  he 
was  himself  in  the  habit  of  consuming. 

We  turn  gladly  from  these  miserable  hostilities,  dis- 
graceful to  all  concerned.  Were  any  excuse  available  for 
Pope,  it  would  be  in  the  brutality  of  taunts,  coming  not 
only  from  rough  dwellers  in  Grub  Street,  but  from  the  most 
polished  representatives  of  the  highest  classes,  upon  per- 
sonal defects,  which  the  most  ungenerous  assailant  might 
surely  have  spared.  But  it  must  also  be  granted  that 
Pope  was  neither  the  last  to  give  provocation,  nor  at  all 
inclined  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons. 

The  other  connexion  of  which  I  have  spoken  has  also 
its  mystery, — like  everything  else  in  Pope's  career.  Pope 
had  been  early  acquainted  with  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount. 
Teresa  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Pope,  and  Martha  two 
years  later.'  They  were  daughters  of  Lister  Blount,  of 
Mapledurham,  and  after  his  death,  in  1710,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  their  only  brother,  in  1711,  they  lived  with  their 

'  The  statements  as  to  the  date  of  the  acquaintance  arc  con- 
tradictory. Martha  told  Spenoe  that  she  first  knew  Pope  as  a 
"  very  little  girl/*  but  added  that  it  was  after  the  publication  of 
the  Essay  on  Criticism,  when  she  was  twenty -one ;  and  at  another 
time,  that  it  was  after  he  had  begun  the  Ih'ad,  which  was  later 
than  part  of  the  published  correspondence. 
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mother  in  London,  and  p«a8sed  mucli  of  tho  summer  near 
Twickenham.  They  seem  to  have  been  lively  young 
women,  who  had  been  educated  at  Paris.  Teresa  was  the 
most  religious,  and  the  greatest  lover  of  London  society.  I 
have  already  quoted  a  passage  or  two  from  the  early  letters 
addressed  to  the  two  sisters.  It  has  also  to  be  said  that  he 
was  guilty  of  writing  to  them  stuif  which  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  decent  man  should  have  communicated  to  a  modest 
woman.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  offence. 
He  professes  himself  the  slave  of  both  alternately  or 
together.  "Even  fropi  my  infancy,"  he  says  (in  1714) 
**  I  have  been  in  love  with  one  or  other  of  you  week  by 
week,  and  my  journey  to  Bath  fell  out  in  the  376th  week 
of  the  reign  of  my  sovereign  lady  Sylvia  At  the  present 
writing  hereof,  it  is  the  389th  week  of  the  reign  of 
your  most  serene  majesty,  in  whose  service  I  was  listed 
Bome  weeks  before  I  beheld  your  sister."  He  had  sug- 
gested to  Lady  Mary  that  the  concluding  lines  of  Eloisa 
contained  a  delicate  compliment  to  her ;  and  he  charac- 
teristically made  a  similar  insinuation  to  ]Martha  Blount 
about  the  same  passage.  Pope  was  decidedly  an  economist 
even  of  his  compliments.  Some  later  letters  are  in  less  arti- 
ficial language,  and  there  is  a  really  touching  and  natural 
letter  to  Teresa  in  regard  to  an  illne.ss  of  her  sister'a  After 
a  time,  we  find  that  some  difficulty  has  arisen.  He  feels 
that  his  presence  gives  pain ;  when  he  comes  he  either 
makes  her  (apparently  Teresa)  uneasy,  or  ho  sees  her 
unkind.  Teresa,  it  would  seem,  is  jealous  and  disapproves 
of  his  attentions  to  ^Martha.  In  the  midst  of  this  we  lind 
that  in  1717  Pope  settled  an  annuity  upon  Teresa  of  40/. 
a  year  for  six  years,  on  condition  of  her  not  being  married 
during  that  time.  The  fact  has  suggested  various  specu- 
lations, but  was,  perhaps,  only  a  part  of  some  family  ar- 
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rangement,  made  convenient  by  the  diminished  fortunes 
of  the  ladies.  Whatever  the  history,  Pope  gradually  be- 
came attached  to  Martha,  and  simultaneously  came  to 
regard  Teresa  with  antipathy.  Martha,  in  fact,  became  by 
degrees  almost  a  member  of  his  household.  His  corre- 
spondents take  for  granted  that  she  is  his  regular  compa- 
nion. He  writes  of  her  to  Gay,  in  1730,  as  "  a  friend — 
a  woman  friend,  God  help  me ! — with  whom  I  have  spent 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  these  fifteen  years.'*  In  his  last 
years,  when  he  was  most  dependent  upon  kindness,  he 
seems  to  have  expected  that  she  should  be  invited  to  any 
house  which  he  was  himself  to  visit.  Such  a  close  con- 
nexion naturally  caused  some  scandal  In  1 725,  he  defends 
himself  against  "  viUanous  lying  tales  "  of  this  kind  to  his 
old  friend  Caryll,  with  whom  the  Blounts  were  connected. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  making  bitter  complaints  of  Teresa. 
He  accused  her  afterwards  (1 729)  of  having  an  intrigue  with 
a  married  man,  of  "  striking,  pinching,  and  abusing  her 
mother  to  the  utmost  shamefulness."  The  mother,  he 
thinks,  is  too  meek  to  resent  this  tyranny,  and  Martha,  as 
it  appears,  refuses  to  believe  the  reports  against  her  sister. 
Pope  audaciously  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  mother  could  be  induced  to  retire  to  a  convent,  and  is 
anxious  to  persuade  Martha  to  leave  so  painful  a  home. 
The  same  complaints  reappear  in  many  letters,  but  the 
position  remained  unaltered.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
any  certainty  what  may  have  been  the  real  facts.  Pope's 
mania  for  suspicion  deprives  his  suggestions  of  the  slightest 
value.  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  he  drew 
closer  to  Martha  Blount  as  years  went  by  ;  and  was 
anxious  that  she  should  become  independent  of  liei 
family.  This  naturally  led  to  mutual  dislike  and  sus- 
picion, but  nobody  can  now  say  whether  Teresa  pinched 
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her  motlier,  not  wLat  would  bave  been  her  iici^ouut  ijl' 

Muilin'e  relations  U>  Pope. 

Johnaon    repeats  a  story  tliat  Mai'thd  neglected  Pope 

"with  Bhamefulunkindness,"  in  his  later  years.  It  is  dearly 
'    exaggerated  or  quite  unfounded.     At  any  mte,  llie  poor 

siokly  man,  in  his  premature  ajid  childluas  old  age,  looked 

up  lo  her  with  fond  afi'ection,  and  left  to  her  nearly  the 

whole  of  his  fortune.  His  biographers  have  indulged  in 
I  discusaiona — surely  auperfluouB^as  to  the  morality  of  the 
I  connexiou.  There  is  no  qUGstion  of  soduutiou,  or  of 
I  tampering  with  the  affections  of  an  innoi:eiit  wuman. 
J  Pope  was  but  too  clearly  disijualilied  from  acting  tbo  part 

<if  Lotliario.     There  was  not  in  his  cose  any  Vanessa  lo 

give  a  tragic  turn  to  the  connexion,  whicli,  otherwise, 
I  tesemfalcd  Swift's  connexion  with  Stella.  Mi&a  Blount,  from 

all  that  nppuais,  waa  quite  capalile  of  taking  care  of  her- 
I  Bcl^audbad  she  wished  for  marriage,  need  oidy  haveioti- 
ated  liercomnuuids  to  her  lover.  It  is  probable  enough  that 
«  relationa  between  them  ted  to  very  uupleaattnt  scenes 
I  in  her  fomily  ;  but  ahe  did  not  suffer  otherwise  in  acuept- 
1  ing  Pope's  attentions.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that 
I  tlie  friendship  had  become  imperceptibly  closer,  and  that 

ytimi  began  as  an  idle  affectation  of  gallantry  was  slowly 
L  changed  into  a  doTolud  attachment,  but  not  until  Pope's 

Iteolth  was  so  broken  that  marriage  would  then,  if  not 

always,  have  appeared  to  be  a  mockery. 

Poeta  have  a  bod  reputation  as  hualjiinda.     Strong  paa- 

rnona  and  keen  aon^ibilitie'*  may  easily  diaqualify  a  man 

for  domestic  tranquillity,  and  prompt  a  revolt  against  rulea 
I  enontial  to  social  welfare,  Pope,  liku  other  poets  from 
\  Shftkspesie  to  Shelley,  waa  unfortunate  in  his  love  affairs ; 
I  liiit  his  ill-fortune  took  a  cliaiticteriatic  shape.  Ht)  was  not 
I  earned  away,    like    Uyron   and  Burns,  by  ovi-rpoworiiig 
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passions.  Kathor  the  emotional  power  which  lay  in  his 
nature  was  prevented  from  displaying  itself  by  his  physical 
infirmities,  and  his  strange  trickiness  and  morbid  irri- 
tability. A  man  who  could  not  make  tea  without  a  stra- 
tagem, could  hardly  be  a  downright  lover.  We  may 
imagine  that  he  would  at  once  make  advances  and  retract 
them ;  that  he  would  be  intolerably  touchy  and  suspi- 
cious ;  that  every  coolness  would  be  interpreted  as  a  deli- 
berate insult,  and  that  the. slightest  hint  would  be  enough 
to  set  his  jealousy  in  a  flame.  A  woman  would  feel  that, 
whatever  his  genius  and  his  genuine  kindliness,  one  thing 
was  impossible  with  him — that  is,  a  real  confidence  in  his 
sincerity ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
reckoned  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  most  wayward 
and  excitable  of  sane  mankind,  that  if  he  never  fully  gained 
the  most  essential  condition  of  all  human  happiness,  he 
yet  formed  a  deep  and  lasting  attachment  to  a  woman 
who,  more  or  less,  returned  his  feeling.  In  a  life  so 
full  of  bitterness,  so  harassed  by  physical  pain,  one  is  glad 
to  think,  even  whilst  admitting  that  tlie  suffeiing  was  in 
great  part  foolish  self-torture,  and  in  part  inflicted  as  a 
retribution  for  injuries  to  others,  that  some  glow  of  femi- 
nine kindliness  might  enlighten  the  dreary  stages  of  his 
progress  through  life.  The  years  left  to  him  after  the 
death  of  his  mother  were  few  and  evil,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  grudge  him  such  consolation  as  he  could  receive 
from  the  glances  of  Patty  Blount's  blue  eyes — the  eyes 
which,  on  Walpole's  testimony,  were  the  last  remains  of 
her  beauty. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WAR   WITU    TUE   DUKCES. 

In  the  Dunciad,  published  soon  after  the  Odyssey,  Popo 
laments  ten  yeai-s  spent  as  a  commentator  and  translator. 
He  was  not  without  compensation.  The  drudgery — for 
the  latter  part  of  his  task  must  have  been  felt  as  drudgery 
—  once  over,  he  found  himself  in  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent position,  still  on  the  right  side  of  forty,  and  able  to 
devote  his  tiilents  to  any  task  which  might  please  him. 
The  task  which  he  actually  chose  was  not  calculated  to 
promote  his  happiness.  We  must  look  back  to  an  earlier 
period  to  explain  its  history.  During  the  last  years  of 
Queen  Anne,  Pope  had  belonged  to  a  **  little  senate  "  in 
which  Swift  was  the  chief  figure.  Though  Swift  did  not 
exercise  either  so  gentle  or  so  imperial  a  sway  as  Addison, 
the  cohesion  between  the  more  independent  members  of 
this  rival  clique  was  strong  and  lasting.  They  amused 
themselves  by  projecting  the  Scriblerus  Club,  a  body 
which  never  had,  it  would  seem,  any  definite  organiza- 
tion, but  was  held  to  exist  for  the  prosecution  of  a  design 
never  fully  executed.  Martin  us  Scriblerus  was  the  name 
of  an  imaginary  pedant — a  j)recursor  and  relative  of  Dr. 
Dryasdust — whose  memoirs  and  works  were  t-o  form  a 
satire  upon  stupidity  in  the  guise  of  learning.  The 
various  members  of  tlie  club  were  to  share  in  the  compila- 
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tion ;  and  if  such  joint-stock  undertakings  were  practicable 
in  literature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  a  more 
brilliant  set  of  contributors.  After  Swift — the  terrible 
humourist  of  whom  we  can  hardly  think  without  a  mix- 
ture of  horror  and  compassion — the  chief  members  were 
Atterbury,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Parnell,  and  Pope  himself. 
Parnell,  an  amiable  man,  died  in  1717,  leaving  works 
which  were  edited  by  Pope  in  1722.  Atterbury,  a 
potential  Wolsey  or  Laud  bom  in  an  uncongenial  period, 
was  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste — a  warm  admirer  of 
Milton  (though  he  did  exhort  Pope  to  put  Samson 
Agonistes  into  civilised  costume — one  of  the  most  un- 
lucky suggestions  ever  made  by  mortal  man),  a  judicious 
critic  of  Pope  himself,  and  one  who  had  already  given 
proofs  of  his  capacity  in  literary  warfare  by  his  share  in 
the  famous  controversy  with  Bentley.  Though  no  one 
now  doubts  the  measureless  superiority  of  Bentley,  the 
clique  of  Swift  and  Pope  still  cherished  the  belief  that 
the  wit  of  Atterbury  and  his  allies  had  triumphed  over 
the  ponderous  learning  of  the  pedant.  Arbuthnot,  whom 
Swift  had  introduced  to  Pope  as  a  man  who  could  do 
everything  but  walk,  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
physician.  He  was  a  strong  Tory  and  high  churchman, 
and  retired  for  a  time  to  France  upon  the  death  of  Anne 
and  the  overthrow  of  his  party.  He  returned,  however, 
to  England,  resumed  his  practice,  and  won  Pope's 
warmest  gratitude  by  his  skill  and  care.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  had  employed  it  in  an  attack  upon  Wood- 
ward's geological  speculations,  as  already  savouring  of 
heterodoxy.  He  possessed  also  a  vein  of  genuine 
humour,  resembling  that  of  Swift,  though  it  has  rather 
lost  its  savour,  perhaps,  because  it  was  not  salted  by  the 
Dean's   misanthropic   bitterness.     If  his    good   humour 
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j  woaki'iieil   liis  wil,  it  gained  him  the  nffectioiis  of  liia 
iends,  tinii  was  never  suiircd  by  the  AiilTerings  of  his 
latei  yeaiu     l-'iiially,  John  Ony,  though  fat,  lazy,  and 
kntiDg  in  mtiDliuc-sa  of  spirit,  had  an  illiniitablo  How  of 
J-t«iitpored  banter ;  and  if  he  could  not  supply  the 
I  leaniiii>;  of  Arbuthnot,  he  couM  give  what  was  more 
^  Vmlaablo,  loutliee  of  fresh  nalnml  sinipliEity,  which  still 
wplain  the  liking  of  hiR  frienda.     Gay,  as  .lulinson  says, 
IS  tKe  general  favourile  of  the  wits,  though  a  playfellow 
htther  than  a  partner,  and  treated  with  mote  fondness 
Ibui  leeppijt.     Pope  seoma  to  havo  loved  him  better  than 
my  one,  and  was  probahly  Bootheii  by  his  easy-going, 
niapicioiis  temper.  They  were  of  the  same  age;  and  Gay, 
Nrho  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  liuendraper,  nimiaged  to 
I  notic<^  hy  his  poetical  taleiiU,  imd  was  taken  up  by 
A  great  people.     Pope  said  of  him  that  he  wanted 
idepeiidenoe  of  spirit,  wliich  h  indeed  obvious  enough. 
Be  would  have  been  a  fitting  inmate  of  I'homson'e  Caslle 
F  Indolcuco.     He  was  one  of  those  jieoplo  who  consider 
Aftt  Providence  is  bound  to  put  food  into  their  mouths 
FvithoQt  giving  them   any  trouble ;   and,    ns   sometimes 
j.  lutppcn^  hia  draft  upon  the  general  system  of  things  was 
Lllonouied.     He  was  made  comfortable  by  various  patrons ; 
■tha  Dudiess   of  Qiieensberry    petted    him    in   liis   later 
prwra,  and  the  duke  kept  hia  money  for  him.     His  friends 
»  make   a  grievance  of  the  neglect  of  Govera- 
Iniuit   lo   add    to   hie   comfort   by  a  good    place ;    they 
Aged  him  to  refuse  the  only  place  otfered  as  not 
hnHicieutly  digniKed  ;  and  he  even  became  something  of  a 
fnAiiyr  when  his  Pulbj,  a  scrjuel  to   the  Uvygnre  Ojierii, 
I   Has  prohibited   by   the   Lord  Chamlierlaiu,   and   a  good 
'Sabflcription  made  him  ample  amends.     Pope  has  immor- 
talized tlie  comj'l.iinl.  by  lanumting  tlm  fale  '•{  "  ncglacted 
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genius  "  in  the  Epistle  to  Arhuthnot,  and  declaring  that 
the  "  sole  return  "  of  all  Gay's  "  blameless  life  "  was 

My  verso  and  Queenaberry  weeping  o'er  thy  um. 

Pope's  alliance  with  Gay  had  various  results.  Gay 
continued  the  war  with  Ambrose  Philips  by  writing  bur- 
lesque pastorals,  of  which  Johnson  truly  says  that  they 
show  "  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth,  even  when  the  in- 
tention was  to  show  them  grovelling  and  degraded." 
They  may  still  be  glanced  at  with  pleasure.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  mock  pastorals,  the  two 
friends,  in  company  with  Arhuthnot,  had  made  an  adven- 
ture more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scriblerus  Club.  A  farce 
called  Three  Hours  after  Man'iage  was  produced  and 
damned  in  1717.  It  was  intended  (amongst  other 
things)  to  satirize  Pope's  old  enemy  Dennis,  called  "Sir 
Tremendous,"  as  an  embodiment  of  pedantic  criticism, 
and  Arbuthnot's  old  antagonist  Woodward.  A  taste 
for  fossils,  mummies,  or  antiquities,  was  at  that  time 
regarded  as  a  fair  butt  for  unsparing  ridicule ;  but  the 
three  great  wits  managed  their  assault  so  clumsily  as  to 
become  ridiculous  themselves ;  and  Pope,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  smarted,  as  usual  under  failure. 

After  Swift's  retirement  to  Ireland,  and  during  Pope's 
absorption  in  Homer,  the  Scriblerus  Club  languished. 
Some  fragments,  however,  of  the  great  design  were 
executed  by  the  four  chief  members,  and  the  dormant 
project  was  revived,  after  Pope  had  finished  his  Homer, 
on  occasion  of  the  last  two  visits  of  Swift  to  England. 
He  passed  six  months  in  England  from  March  to  August, 
1726,  and  had  brought  with  him  the  MS.  of  Gulliver's 
Travels,  the  greatest  satire  produced  by  the  Scriblerians. 
He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  Twickenham,  and  ii; 
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rambling  with  Pope  or  Gay  about  the  country.  Those 
who  do  not  know  how  often  the  encounter  of  brilliant 
wits  tends  to  neutralize  rather  than  stimulate  their 
activity,  may  wish  to  have  been  present  at  a  dinner  which 
took  place  at  Twickenham  on  July  6th,  1726,  when  the 
party  was  made  up  of  Pope,  the  most  finished  poet  of  the 
day;  Swift,  the  deepest  humourist ;  Bolingbroke,  the  most 
brilliant  politician ;  Congreve,  the  wittiest  writer  of 
comedy ;  and  Gay,  the  author  of  the  most  successful 
burlesque.  The  envious  may  console  themselves  by 
thinking  that  Pope  very  likely  went  to  sleep,  that  Swift 
was  deaf  and  overbearing,  that  Congreve  and  Boling- 
broke were  painfully  witty,  and  Gay  frightened  into 
silence.  When  in  1727  Swift  again  visited  England, 
and  stayed  at  Twickenham,  the  clouds  were  gathering. 
The  scene  is  set  before  us  in  some  of  Swift's  verses  -.:— 

Popo  has  the  talent  well  to  speak, 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear ; 
His  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak, 

The  dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 

Awhile  they  on  each  other  look, 

Then  different  studies  choose  ; 
The  dean  sits  plodding  o*er  a  book, 

Pope  walks  and  courts  the  muse. 

"Two  sick  friends,"  says  Swift  in  a  letter  written  after 
his  return  to  Ireland,  "  never  did  well  together."  It  is 
plain  that  their  infirmities  had  been  mutually  trying, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  August  Swift  suddenly  withdrew 
from  Twickenham,  in  spite  of  Pope's  entreaties.  He  had 
heard  of  the  last  illness  of  Stella,  which  was  finally  to 
crush  his  happiness.  Unable  to  endure  the  company  of 
friends,  ho  went  to  London  in  very  bad  health,  and 
thence,  after  a  short  stay,  to  Irekind,  leaving  behind  him 
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a  letter  which,  says  Pope,  "  affected  me  so  much  that  it 
made  me  like  a  girl."  It  was  a  gloomy  parting,  and  the 
last.  The  stern  Dean  retired  to  die  "  like  a  poisoned  rat 
in  a  hole,"  after  long  years  of  bitterness,  and  finally  of 
slow  intellectual  decay.  He  always  retained  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  friend^s  affection.  Poor  Pope,  as  he  says 
in  the  verses  on  his  own  death, — 

will  griove  a  month,  and  (Jay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day ; 

and  they  were  the  only  friends  to  whom  he  attributes 
sincere  sorrow. 

Meanwhile  two  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  the  joint  work 
of  the  four  wits,  appeared  in  June,  1727,  and  a  third  in 
March,  1728.  A  fourth,  hastily  got  up,  was  published  in 
1732.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  successful.  The 
copyright  of  the  three  volumes  was  sold  for  225/.,  of 
which  Arbuthnot  and  Gay  received  each  50/.,  whilst  the 
remainder  was  shared  between  Pope  and  Swift ;  and  Swift 
seems  to  have  given  his  part,  according  to  his  custom,  to 
the  widow  of  a  respectable  Dublin  bookseller.  Pope's 
correspondence  with  the  publisher  shows  that  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  financial  details,  and  arranged  them 
with  the  sharpness  of  a  practised  man  of  business.  The 
whole  collection  was  made  up  in  great  part  of  old  scraps, 
and  savoured  of  bookmaking,  though  Pope  speaks  com- 
placently of  the  joint  volumes,  in  which  he  says  to  Swift, 
"  We  look  like  friends,  side  by  side,  serious  and  merry 
by  turns,  conversing  interchangeably,  and  walking  down, 
hand  in  hand,  to  posterity."  Of  the  various  fragments 
contributed  by  Pope,  there  is  only  one  which  need  be 
mentioned  here — the  treatise  on  Bathos  in  the  third 
volume,  in  which  he  was  helped  by  Arbuthnot.     He  told 
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ISwilt  privately  that  he  had  "  entirely  methodi/ed  and  in 

r  written  it  all,"  though  he  afterwards  chose  to 

I   very  same  statement  as   a   lie  when  tliu 

eatise  brought  him  into  truiilile.     It  is  the  moBt  amuB- 

;  of  hi*  prose  writings,  consisting  essentially  of  il  goI- 

ection  of  absurdities  from  various   authoi's,  with  some 

[•pparently    invented    for     the    occasion,    such    as    the 

V'e  gixla,  unnlliilBto  but  spnce  and  time, 
Aiiil  nmke  two  loTers  Iwppy  ', 


i  ending  with  the  ij^enious  receipt  to  make  an  epic 

Most  of  the  passages  ridiculed — and,  it  must  bo 

Pflnid,  very  deservedly — were  selected  from  some  of  the 

I  writere  to  whom,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he 

'  owed  a  grudge.      Ambrose  Philips  and  Dennis,  his  old 

Limemice,  and  Theobald,  who  had  criticised  his  edition  of 

Ibakespearo,  supply  several  illuetrations.     Dlack more  hod 

1  Very  strongly  of  the  immorality  of  the  wits  in 

ftcome  prose  essays  ;  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  a  parody 

of  the  first  psalm,  anonymously  circulated,  but  hnowu  lo 

be  Pope's,  had  been  severely  condemned  ;  and  Pope  took 

t  a  cutting  revenge  by  plentiful  citations  fium  Blackmore's 

oet  ludicrous  bombast ;  and  even  Broome,  his  colleague 

U  Homer,  came  in  for  a  passing  stroke,  for  Broome  and 

[Pope  vero  now  at  enmity.     Finally,  Pope  fired  a  general 

I  volley  into  tbe  whole  crowd  of  bad  authors  by  grouping 

them  under  tbe  bead  of  various  animals — tortoises,  parrots, 

ftogs,and  so  forth — aiidadding  under  each  head  the  initials 

of  tbe  persons  deacribed.     He  had  the  audacity  to  declare 

that  tbe  ioitialB  were  selected  at  random.     If  so,  a  mur- 

,  vellouB  coincidence  made    nearly  every    pair   of  letters 

freorreapoud  to  tbe  name  and  surname  of  some  eontem- 
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porary  poetaster.  The  classification  was  rather  vague, 
but  seems  to  have  given  special  ofifence. 

Meanwhile  Pope  was  planning  a  more  elaborate  cam- 
paign against  his  adversaries.  He  now  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  a  formal  satirist,  and  the  Dunciad,  in  which 
he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  Wit,  taken  in  its 
broad  sense,  against  its  natural  antithesis,  Dulness,  is  in 
some  respect  his  masterpiece.  It  is  addressed  to  Swift, 
who  probably  assisted  at  some  of  its  early  stages.  0 
thou,  exclaims  the  poet, — 

O  thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  QuUiver ! 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shako  in  Rabelais's  easy  chair, — 

And  we  feel  that  Swift  is  present  in  spirit  throughout  the 
composition.  "The  great  fault  of  the  Dunciad,"  says 
Warton,  an  intelligent  and  certainly  not  an  over- severe 
critic,  "  is  the  excessive  vehemence  of  the  satire.  It  has 
been  compared,"  he  adds,  "  to  the  geysers  propelling  a  vast 
column  of  boiling  water  by  the  force  of  subterranean  fire ;" 
and  he  speaks  of  some  one  who  after  reading  a  book  of 
the  Dunciad,  always  soothes  himself  by  a  canto  of  the 
Faery  Queen.  Certainly  a  greater  contrast  could  not 
easily  be  suggested ;  and  yet,  I  think,  that  the  remark 
requires  at  least  modification.  The  Dunciad,  indeed, 
is  beyond  all  question  full  of  coarse  abuse,  llie  second 
book,  in  particular,  illustrates  that  strange  delight  in  the 
physically  disgusting  which  Johnson  notices  as  charac- 
teristic of  Pope  and  his  master.  Swift.  In  the  letter  pre- 
fixed to  the  Dunciad,  Pope  tries  to  justify  his  abuse  of 
his  enemies  by  the  example  of  Boileau,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  considered  as  his  great  prototype.     But  Boileau 
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;  would  hftve  l»en   revolted  by  the  brutal  images  which 

'  Pope  does  not  hesitate  to  introduce ;  and  it  is  a  curious 

I  phenomenon  thut  the  poet  who  is  pre-eminently  the  reprt-- 

I   aentative   of  polished    sociuty   Hhould  openly  tak^  hiicIi 

pleasure  in  unmixed  fillL.     Polish  in  sonietinii.'fi  very  tliili. 

It  lias  been  suggested  that  Swift,  who  was  with  Pope 

during  the  composition,  may  have  been  directly  refipon- 

sible  for  aome  of  these  hrutalitiee.     At  any  rate,  as  I 

have   said,  Po]w  has  here  been  woiking  in  the   Swift 

spirit,    and    this   gives,    I    think,    the    keynotu    of   his 

Dunciud. 

The  geyser  comporii^on  is  so  far  misleading  that  Pope 
is  not  in  hja  moat  spiteful  mood.  There  is  not  that  in- 
fusion of  personal  venom  which  appears  so  strongly  in  the 
character  of  Spoma  and  similar  passages.  In  reading 
them  wo  feel  that  the  poet  is  writhing  under  some  bitter 
mortification,  und  trying  with  concentrated  malice  testing 
I  bis  adversary  in  the  teuderest  places.  We  hear  a  tortured 
Tiotiin  screaming  out  the  slirillest  taunts  nt  his  tormentor. 
'Che  ahose  in  the  Dunciad  is  by  compdriaon  broad  and 
'  «ven  jovial.  The  tone  at  which  Pope  is  aiming  is 
that  suggested  by  the  ''  laughing  and  shaking  in  liabclai^' 
easy  chair."  It  is  meant  to  bo  a  boisterous  guffaw  from 
capacious  lungs,  on  enormous  explosion  of  superlative 
contempt  for  the  mob  of  stupid  thickskiuued  scribblers. 
They  are  to  be  overwhelmed  with  gigantic  cacliinnations, 
dncbed  in  the  dirtiest  of  drains,  rolled  over  and  over  with 
rough  horseplay,  pelted  with  the  Iea«t  savoury  of  rotten 
eggs,  not  skilfully  anatomixcd  or  pierced  with  dexterously 
directed  needles.  Pope  has  really  stood  by  too  long, 
ntching  their  tiresome  antics  and  receiving  their  taunts, 
tad    he  must  once  for  all    speak  out  and   give  them  a 
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Out  with  it  Dunciad  !  let  the  secret  pass, 
That  secret  to  each  fool — that  he's  an  ass ! 

That  is  liis  account  of  his  feelings  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Satires,  and  he  answers  the  probable  remon- 
strance. 

You  think  this  cruel  ?    Take  it  for  a  rule. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  ft>ol. 

To  reconcile   us  to   such    laughter,   it   should    have    a 
more  genial  tone  than  Pope  could  find  in  his   nature. 
We   ought   to  feel,  and  we  certainly  do  not  feel,  that 
after  the  joke  has  been  fired  off  there  should  be  some 
possibility   of    reconciliation,    or,    at    least,    we    should 
find   some   recognition    of    the    fact    that    the    victims 
are  not  to  be  hated  simply  because  they  were  not  such 
clever    fellows  as  Pope.     There    is  something   cruel   in 
Pope's  laughter,  as  in  Swift's.     The  missiles  are  not  more 
filth,  but  are  weighted  with  hard  materials  that  bruise  and 
mangle.     He  professes  that  his  enemies  were  the  first 
aggressors,  a  plea  which  can  be  only  true  in  part ;  and  he 
defends  himself,  feebly  enough,  against  the  obvious  charge 
that  he  has  ridiculed  men  for  being  obscure,  poor,  and 
stupid — faults  not  to  be  amended  by  satire,  nor  rightfully 
provocative  of  enmity.     In  fact,  Po])e  knows  in  his  better 
moments  that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  wicked  because  he 
sleeps  on  a  bulk,  or  writes  verses  in  a  garret ;  but  he  also 
knows  that  to  mention  those  facts  will  give  his  enemies 
pain,  and  he  cannot  refrain   from  the  use  of  so  handy  a 
weapon. 

Such  faults  make  one  half  ashamed  of  confessing  to 
reading  the  Dunciad  with  pleasure ;  and  yet  it  is  fre- 
quently ^VTitten  with  such  force  and  freedom  that  we  half 
pardon  the  cruel  little  persecutor,  and  admire  the  vigour 
with  which  he  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  natural 
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enemies  ol  genius.    The  Dtmciad  is  modelled  upon  tho 

P  Mac  Fleckuw,  in  wbiuli  DryJuii  ctlebratts  the  appoiutiueiit 

f  of  Klkauah  Sliailwell  to  auct-eed  Flecknoe  us  monarch  of  Iho 

lus   of  Dulnesa,  and   dcacribt'a    the   ooronation    ten>- 

monies.     I'ope  iiiutat««  many  jtassagea,  and  adapts  iliu 

general  design.     ITioygh  he  does  not  ei|ual  the  vigour  of 

some  of  Drydcu's  lines,  and  wages  war  in  a  more  un- 

gNieroua  spirit,  ihn  Dunciad  has  a  wider  scope  than  its 

original,  and  sliuws  Pope's  (:ommand  of  his  wiinpona  in  occa- 

ucoial  felicitous  phrases,  in  the  vigour  of  the  versification, 

and  in  the  general  ^enac  of  form  and  clear  presentation  of 

the  scene  imagined.     For  a  snccesaor  to  the  great  empire 

of  dulnetia  he  chose  (in  the  original  form  of  the  poem) 

the  unlucky  Theohald,  a  writer  to  whom  the  merit  is 

attributetl  of  having  first  illuatratod  Shntcespere  by  a  study 

of  the  contemporary  liteniture.     In  doing  this  he  hod 

fallen  foul  of  Pope,  who  could  claim  no  such  merit  for  his 

y  own  editorial  work,  and  Pope  therefore  regarded  him  as  a 

I  grovelling  antiiiuniian.     As  eucIi,  he  was  a  fit  pretender 

f  enongh    to    the  thi'one    once    occupied  by   Settle.     The 

'  T}uQi!tad  begins  hy  a  spirited  description  of  the  goddces 

brooding  in  her  coll  upon  the  eve  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  day, 

when  the  proud  scene  was  o'er, 


But  lived  iu  8c?tttt^'H  uoDiboCB  oi 


The  predtetinpd  hero  is  mi^nwhile  musing  in  his  Gotliic 
\  fihnry,  itnd  addresses  a  solemn  invocation  to  Pulneun, 

'wbo  accepts  his  sacrifice — a  pile  of  hia  own  works — Irans- 
I  porta  him  to  her  temple,  and  declares  liun  to  bo  the  legi- 
I'tiniato  successor  to  the  funuer  riders  of  lior  kingdom. 
iTheaocoud  hook  describes  the  games  held  in  honour  of 
rtho  now    ruler.     Home   of  them   are,  ns  a  frank   critic 

observes,  '■  lieiiatly  ;"  hut  a  brief  rL'jjort  of  the  least  objec- 
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tionable  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance.    Dulness,  with  her  court  descends 

To  where  Fleet  Ditoh  with  disemboguing  streams 
Bolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 
The  king  of  dykes  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mnd 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. — 
Here  strip,  my  children,  here  at  onoe  leap  in  ; 
Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin, 
And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel. 

And,  certainly  by  the  poet's  account,  they  all  love  it  as 
well  as  their  betters.  The  competitors  in  this  contest 
are  drawn  from  the  unfortunates  immersed  in  what  War- 
burton  calls  "  the  common  sink  of  all  such  writers  (as 
Balph) — a  political  newspaper."  They  were  all  hateful, 
partly  because  they  were  on  the  side  of  Walpole,  and 
therefore,  by  Pope's  logic,  unprincipled  hirelings,  and 
more,  because  in  that  cause,  as  others,  they  had  assaulted 
Pope  and  his  friend.  There  is  Oldmixon,  a  hack  writer 
employed  in  compilations,  who  accused  Atterbury  of  falsi- 
fying Clarendon,  and  was  accused  of  himself  falsifying  his- 
torical documents  in  the  interests  of  Whiggism ;  and 
Smedley,  an  Irish  clergyman,  a  special  enemy  of  Swift's, 
who  had  just  printed  a  collection  of  assaults  upon  the  mis- 
cellanies called  Gulliveriana ;  and  Concanen,  another  Irish- 
man, an  ally  of  Theobald's,  and  (it  may  be  noted)  of  War 
burton's,  who  attacked  the  Bafhoa,  and  received  —  of 
course,  for  the  worst  services — an  appointment  in  Jamaica ; 
and  Arnall,  one  of  Walpole's  most  favoured  journalists,  who 
was  said  to  have  received  for  himself  or  others  near 
11,000Z.  in  four  years.  Each  dives  in  a  way  supposed  to 
be  characteristic,  Oldmixon  with  the  pathetic  exclama- 
tion, 

And  am  I  now  threescore  ? 
Ah,  why,  ye  gods,  should  two  aud  two  make  four  ? 
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Concanen,  "  a  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep," 

dives  perseveringly,  but  without  causing  a  ripple  in  the 

stream : 

Not  so  bold  Amall — with  a  weight  of  skull 
Furions  he  dives,  precipitately  dull, 

and  ultimately  emerges  to  claim  the  prize,  ''  with  half  the 
bottom  on  his  head."  But  Smedley,  who  has  been  given 
up  for  lost,  comes  up, 

Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows, 

and  relates  how  he  has  been  sucked  in  by  the  mud- 
nymphs,  and  how  they  have  shown  him  a  brancli  of 
Styx  which  here  pours  into  the  Thames,  and  dififuses  its 
soporific  vapours  over  the  Temple  and  its  purlieus.  He 
is  solemnly  welcomed  by  Milboum  (a  reverend  antagonist 
of  Dryden),  who  tells  him  to  "  receive  these  robes  which 
once  were  mine," 

Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine. 

The  games  are  concluded  in  the  second  book ;  and  in 
the  third  the  hero,  sleeping  in  the  Temple  of  Dulness, 
meets  in  a  vision  the  ghost  of  Settle,  who  reveals  to  him 
the  future  of  his  empire  ;  tells  how  dulness  is  to  over- 
spread the  world,  and  revive  the  triumphs  of  Goths  and 
monks ;  how  the  hated  Dennis,  and  Gildon,  and  others, 
are  to  overwhelm  scomers,  and  set  up  at  court,  and  preside 
over  arts  and  sciences,  though  a  fit  of  temporary  sanity 
causes  him  to  give  a  warning  to  the  deists — 

But  loam  ye  dunces  !  not  to  scorn  your  God  — 

and  how  posterity  is  to  witness  the  decay  of  the  stage, 
under  a  deluge  of  silly  farce,  opera,  and  sensation  dramas  ; 
how  bad  architects  are  to  deface  the  works  of  Wren  and 
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Inigo  Jones ;  whilst  the  universities  and  public  schools 
are  to  be  given  up  to  games  and  idleness,  and  the  birch 
is  to  be  abolished. 

Fragments   of  the  prediction  have  not  been  entirely 
falsified,  though  the  last  couplet  intimates  a  hope. 

Enough !  enough  !  the  raptured  monarch  cries, 
And  through  the  ivory  gate  the  vision  flies. 

The  Dunciad  was  thus  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  scribblers ;  and,  like  other  such  declara- 
tions, it  brought  more  consequences  than  Pope  foresaw. 
It  introduced  Pope  to  a  very  dangerous  line  of  conduct 
Swift  had  written  to  Pope  in  1725  :  "  Take  care  that  the 
bad  poets  do  not  outwit  you,  as  they  have  served  the  good 
ones  in  every  age,  whom  they  have  provoked  to  transmit 
their  names  to  posterity;"  and  the  Dunciad  has  been 
generally  censured  from  Swift's  point  of  view.  Satire,  it 
is  said,  is  wasted  upon  such  insignificant  persons.  To  this 
Pope  might  have  replied,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the 
interest  of  satire  must  always  depend  upon  its  internal 
qualities,  not  upon  our  independent  knowledge  of  its  ob- 
ject. Though  Gildon  and  Amall  are  forgotten,  the  type 
"  dunce  "  is  eternal.  The  warfare,  however,  was  demora- 
lizing in  another  sense.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  injus- 
tice of  Pope's  attacks  upon  individuals,  the  moral  stand aixi 
of  the  Grub  Street  population  was  far  from  exalted.  The 
poor  scribbler  liad  too  many  temptations  to  sell  himself, 
and  to  evade  the  occasional  severity  of  the  laws  of  libel 
by  humiliating  contrivances.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  law  of  copyright  encouraged  the  lower  class  of 
booksellers  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  piratical  enterprises, 
and  to  trade  in  various  ways  upon  the  fame  of  well-known 
authors,  by  attributing  trash  to  them,  or  purloining  and 
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pnblishilig  what  the  authors  wouli!  have  supproscil.  Dublin 

was  to  London  what  New  York  iH  now,  and  successful 

books  wens  at  on<;e  reproduced  in  Ireland.  Thus  the  lower 

strata  of  the  literary  class  frequently  practised  yith  impu- 

I  iiity  nil  manner  of  more  or  less  discreditable  trickery,  and 

I  Pope,  with  hia  morbid  propensity  for  mystification,  was 

I  only  too  apt  a  pupil  in  such  arts.    Though  the  tone  of  his 

I  public  utteroticea  was  always  of  the  loftiest,  he  was  like  a 

I  civilised  commander  who,  iu    carrying  on  a  war  with 

I  nvages,  finds  it  convenient  to  adopt  the  practices  which 

I  he  professes  to  disapprove. 

The  whole  publication  of  the  Dunci.id  was  surrounded 

I  with   tricks,  intended   partly  to   evade    p(»9iblo    couse- 

I  quences,  and  partly  to  excite  public  interest  or  to  cause 

I  unnsement  at   the   espcnsc   of  the  bewildered  victims. 

■  Part  of  the  plot  was  concerted  with  Swift,  who,  however, 

Bdoee  not  apiiear  to  have  1)een  quite  in  the  secret.     The 

1^  complete  poem  was  intended  to  appear  with  an  elaboral« 

Bioock  commentary  by  Scriblorus,  explaining  some  of  the 

I  ■Uoaions,  and    with    "  proeme,    prolegomena,   teatimonia 

Bcriptorum,  index  aui^tornni,  and  notu>variomnL"     In  the 

fiist  instance,  however,  it  appeared  in  a  mangled    form 

without  this  burlesque  apparatus  or  the  lines  to  Swift. 

'  Font  editions  wore  issued  in  this  form  in  1728,  and  with 

!k  notice  from  the  publisher,  expreasiny  a  hope  that 

I  the  author  would  be  provoked  to  give  a  more  perfect  edi- 

Tliis,  accordingly,  appeared  in  1720.     Pope  seems 

,  Id  have  been  partly  led  to  this   device  by  a  principle 

which  he  avowed  to  W'nrhurtou.    When  he  liad  anything 

Bpecially  sharp  t«  say  he  kept  it  for  a  second  edition,  where 

It  would,  he  thought,  pass  with  less  offence.     But  he  may 

Also  have  been  under  the  impression  that  all  the  mystery 

f  apparently  spurious  editions  would  excite  public  curi- 
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arity.     He  adopted  other  devices  for  avoiding  unpleasant 
consequences.     It  was  possible  that   his   victims  might 
appeal  to  the  law.     In  order  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes, 
two  editions  appeared  in  Dublin  and  London,  the  Dublin 
edition  processing  to  be  a  reprint  from  a  London  edition, 
whilst  the  London  edition  professed  in  the  same  way  to 
be  the  reprint  of  a  Dublin  edition.     To  oppose  another 
obstacle  to  prosecutors,  he  assigned  the  Dunciad  to  three 
noblemen — Lords  Bathurst,  Burlington,  and  Oxford— who 
transferred  their  right  to  Pope's  publisher.    Pope  would  be 
sheltered  behind  these  responsible  persons,  and  an  aggrieved 
person  might  be  slower  to  attack  persons  of  high  position 
and  property.     By  yet  another  device  Pope  applied  for 
an  injunction  in  Chancery  to  suppress  a  piratical  London 
edition  ;  but  ensured  the  failure  of  his  application  by  not 
supplying  the  necessary  proofs  of  property.     This  trick, 
repeated,  as  we  shall  see,  on  another  occasion,  was  intended 
either  to  shirk  reponsibility  or  to  increase  the  notoriety 
of  the  book.     A  further  mystification  was  equally  charac- 
teristic.     To  the  Dunciad  in  its  enlarged  form  is  pre- 
fixed a  letter,  really  written  by  Pope  himself,  but  praising 
his  morality  and  genius,  and  justifying  his  satire  in  terms 
which  would  have  been  absurd  in  Pope's  own  mouth.    Ho 
therefore  induced  a  Major  Cleland,  a  retired  officer  of  some 
position,  to  put  his  name  to  the  letter,  which  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  partly  written.     The  device  was  trans- 
parent, and  only  brought  ridicule  upon  its  author.  Finally, 
Pope  published  an  account  of  the  publication  in  the  name 
of  Savage,  known  by  Johnson's  biography,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a    humble   ally  of  the  great  man — at  once  a 
convenient  source  of  information  and  a  tool  for  carrying 
on  this  underground  warfare.   Pope  afterwards  incorporated 
this  statement — which  was  meant  to  prove,  by  some  palpable 
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falsehoods,  that  the  dunces  had  not  been  the  aggressors — 
in  his  own  notes,  without  Savage  s  name.  This  labyrinth 
of  unworthy  devices  was  more  or  less  visible  to  Pope's 
antagonists.  It  might  in  some  degree  be  excusable  as  a 
huge  practical  joke,  absurdly  elaborate  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  led  Pope  into  some  slippery  ways,  where  no  such 
excuse  is  available. 

Pope,  says  Johnson,  contemplated  his  victory  over  the 
dunces  with  great  exultation.  Through  his  mouthpiece. 
Savage,  he  described  the  scene  on  the  day  of  publication  ; 
how  a  crowd  of  authors  besieged  the  shop  and  threatened 
him  with  violence  ;  how  the  bookseUers  and  hawkers 
struggled  with  small  success  for  copies  ;  how  the  dunces 
formed  clubs  to  devise  measures  of  retaliation ;  how  one 
wrote  to  ministers  to  denounce  Pope  as  a  traitor,  and 
another  brought  an  image  in  clay  to  execute  him  in  effigy; 
and  how  sucessive  editions,  genuine  and  spurious,  followed 
each  other,  distinguished  by  an  owl  or  an  ass  on  the  fron- 
tispiece, and  provoking  infinite  controversy  amongst  rival 
vendorsL  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  ugly  names  hurled  at 
one  by  the  first  writer  of  the  day  ;  but  the  abuse  was  for 
the  most  part  too  general  to  be  libellous.  Xor  would  there 
be  any  great  interest  now  in  exactly  distributing  the  blame 
between  Pope  and  his  enemies.  A  word  or  two  may  be 
said  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  quarrela 

Aaron  Hill  was  a  iussy  and  ambitious  person,  full  of 
literary  and  other  schemes  ;  devising  a  plan  for  extracting 
oil  from  beech-nuts,  and  ^vriting  a  Pindaric  ode  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  felling  forests  in  tlie  Highlands  to  provide  timber 
for  the  navy  ;  and,  as  might  be  inferred,  spending  instead 
of  making  a  fortime.  He  was  a  stage-manager,  translated 
Voltaire's  Mcrope,  wrote  words  for  Handel's  first  compo- 
sition in  England,  wrote  unsuccessful  plays,  a  quantity  of 
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unreadable  poetry,  and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  lite- 
rary celebrities.  Pope  put  his  initials,  A.  H.,  under  the 
head  of  "  Flying  Fishes,"  in  the  Bathos,  as  authors  who 
now  and  then  rise  upon  their  fins  and  fly,  but  soon  drop 
again  to  the  profound.  In  the  Dunciad,  he  reappeared 
amongst  the  divers. 

Then  *  ♦  tried,  but  hardly  anatch'd  from  sight 

Instant  buoys  up  and  rises  into  light : 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  sable  streams, 

And  mounts  far  off  amongst  the  swans  of  Thames. 

A  note  applied  the  lines  to  Hill,  with  whom  he  had  had  a 
former  misunderstanding.  Hill  replied  to  these  assaults 
by  a  ponderous  satire  in  verse  upon  '*  tuneful  Alexis ; "  it 
had,  however,  some  tolerable  lines  at  the  opening,  imi- 
tated from  Pope's  own  verses  upon  Addison,  and  attri- 
buting to  him  the  same  jealousy  of  merit  in  others.  Hill 
soon  afterwards  wrote  a  civil  note  to  Pope,  complaining  of 
the  passage  in  the  Dunciad.  Pope  might  have  relied 
upon  the  really  satisfactory  answer  that  the  lines  were, 
on  the  whole,  complimentary ;  indeed,  more  complimentary 
than  true.  But  with  his  natural  propensity  for  lying,  he  re- 
sorted to  his  old  devices.  In  answer  to  this  and  a  subsequent 
letter,  in  which  Hill  retorted  with  unanswerable  force. 
Pope  went  on  to  declare  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
notes,  that  the  extracts  had  been  chosen  at  random,  that 
he  would  "  use  his  influence  with  the  editors  of  the 
Dunciad  to  get  the  note  altered";  and,  finally,  by  an 
ingenious  evasion,  pointed  out  that  the  blank  in  the 
Dunciad  required  to  be  filled  up  by  a  dissyllable.  This, 
in  the  form  of  the  lines  as  quoted  above,  is  quite  true,  but 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dunciad  the  first  verse  had 
been 

H —  tried  the  next,  but  hardly  snatch'd  from  sight. 
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U  did  not  detect  thia  epecimsa  of  what  Pope  somewheM 

is  "  prettjr  genteel  «iui vocation."    Ho  was  rocouciled  to 

:f  op«,  aud  taught  the  poor  poet  by  experience  that  hie 

mdship  was  woree  thftn  his  enmity.     He  wrote  hiai 

criticism ;  he  fowud  jioor  I'ope  to  negotiate  for 

u  with  niaua^ers  itud  to  bring  diGtiuguished  tri^nds  to 

B  peifonnances  of  hut  dcaaiy  plays ;  nviy,  to  read  through, 

f  that  he  had  read  through,  one  of  theiu  tn  niuiu- 

■iKiipt  four  times,  and  make  corrections  niixiKl  with  eliibo- 

I^Mte  eulogy.    Hq  doubt  Pope  came  to  regard  a  Icltitr  from 

with  terror,  though  Hill  compared  him  to  liornL'f 

d  Juvenal,  and  hopud  that  he  would  li\'e  till  the  virtuod 

Irhicb  his  spirit  would  propagate  became  as  general  as  the 

I  of  bis  genius.     In  short,  Ilill,  who  was  a  florid 

flatterer,  is  m  comi)limeutary  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 

find  him  telling  Kichordson,  after  Pope's  death,  that  tlio 

t  popularity  was  due  to  a  certain  "  bladdery  aweil  of 

magemotit."    "  But,"  be  uoucludes,  "  rest  bis  memory  in 

1  peace  !     It  will  very  rarely  be  disturbed  by  that  time 

e  bimaelf  10  ashes." 

The  war   raged   for  some    time.      Donuia,    Smudtey, 

iKoore-Smythe,  Welsted,  and  others,  retorted  by  various 

^jmrnphlets,  the  names  of  which  were  published  by  Pope 

a  Ui  appendix  to  future  editions  of  the  "  Ouuciad,"  by 

r  of  proving  that  his  own  blows  had  told.      Lady 

uy  was  credited,  perliaps  unjustly,  with  an  abusive 

Lptirfonuance    called  a   ''  Pop  u{K)n  }*op«,"   rulating  how 

{Pope  luui  been   soundly  whippul    by  a   couple  of  his 

Efictinu — of  course  n  [lute  liction.     ijoine  aiicb  vengeanof, 

EiwwBver,  was  seriously  tlircntcJiud.     A«  I'ope  was  di:iing 

t  day  at  L.ur>l  ZJathurst's,  the  servant  brought  in  tliu 

patCBeabl*  message  that  a  young   man  woa  waitiu^    for 

!.  Pope  in  ibe  lajie  outeiik-.  and  that  the  y<>mm  luun'x 
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name  was  Dennis.  He  was  the  son  of  the  critic,  and  pre- 
pared to  ttvenge  his  father's  wrongs ;  but  Bathurst  per- 
suaded him  to  retire,  without  the  glory  of  thrashing  a 
cripple.  Eeports  of  such  possibilities  were  circulated, 
and  Pope  thought  it  prudent  to  walk  out  with  his  big 
Danish  dog  Bounce,  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  Spence  tried 
to  persuade  the  little  man  not  to  go  out  alone,  but  Pope 
declared  that  he  would  not  go  a  step  out  of  his  way  for 
such  villains,  and  that  it  was  better  to  die  than  to  live  in 
fear  of  them.  He  continued,  indeed,  to  give  fresh 
provocation.  A  weekly  paper,  called  the  Grub-street 
Journal,  was  started  in  January,  1730,  and  continued 
to  appear  till  the  end  of  1737.  It  included  a  continuous 
series  of  epigrams  and  abuse,  in  the  Scriblerian  vein, 
and  aimed  against  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  amongst 
whom  poor  James  Moore-Smythe  seems  to  have  had 
the  largest  share  of  abuse.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
for  Pope,  busied  as  he  was  in  literature  and  society,  and 
constantly  out  of  health,  to  be  the  efficient  editor  of  such 
a  performance ;  but  though  he  denied  having  any  con- 
cern in  it,  it  is  equally  out  of  the  question  that  any  one 
really  unconnected  with  Pope  should  have  taken  up  the 
huge  burden  of  hiB  quarrels  in  this  fashion.  Though  he 
concealed,  and  on  occasions  denied  his  connexion,  he  no 
doubt  inspired  the  editors  and  contributed  articles  to  its 
pages,  especially  during  its  early  years.  It  is  a  singular 
fact — or  rather,  it  would  have  been  singular,  had  Pope 
been  a  man  of  less  abnormal  character — that  he  should 
have  devoted  so  much  energy  to  this  paltry  subterranean 
warfare  against  the  objects  of  his  complex  antipathies. 
Pope  was  so  anxious  for  concealment,  that  he  kept  his 
secret  even  from  his  friendly  legal  adviser  Fortescue ;  and 
Fortescue  innocently  requested  Pope  to  get  up  evidence 
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0  snppait  a  charge  of  libt;l  against  hie  own  organ.     The 

tvidence  which  Pope  coUected^-in  defence  of  a  quacfc- 

uetor.  Ward — was  not,  aa  we  may  Bupjjose,  very  valuable. 

a  of  the  Grub-street  Journal    were   printed 

[1 1737,  and  a  fragment  or  two  was  admitted  by  Pope 

Illnb)  his  works.     It  is  said,  in  the  ptefaco  to  the  collected 

wpiecea,  that  the  journal  was  killed  by  the  growing  popu^ 

irity  of    the  Cientleman's  Magazine,    which    is  accused 

t  living  by  plunder.     But  in  truth  the  reader  will  infer 

utt,  if  the  selection  includes  the  best  pieces,  the  journal 

aay  well  have  died  from  congenital  weakness. 

The  Uunciad  was  yet   to   go  through   a   transforma- 

,  and  to  lead  to  a  nevv  quarrel ;   and  though  this 

Kbappened  at  a  much  btet  pnnod,  it  will  be  most  conve- 

Kaient  to  complete  the  story  here.     Pope  liiid  formed  an 

liltUiance  with  Wotbucton,  of  which  I  shall  presently  have 

l.to  speak ;  and  it  was  under  'Warburton's  influvnco  that 

■  Jto  reeolved   to   add   a    fourth    book    to    the    Uuuciod. 

I  Hiis  supplement  seems  to  have  been  really  maile  up  of 

ments  provided  for  another  scheme.     The  Essay  on 

rifan — to  be   presently   mentioned — was  to  be  followed 

I  fey  a  kind  of  poetical  essay  upon  the  naturo  and  limits  of 

I'the  human  understand  tug,  and  a  satire  upon  the  misap- 

[  plication  of  the  serious  faculties.'     It  was  a  design  mani- 

I  JiMly  beyond  the  author's  powers ;  and  even  the  fragment 

rwfaich  is  turned  into  the    fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad 

tlKkeshim  plainly  out  of  liis  depth.     He  was  do  philo- 

Kpher,  and  therefore  an    incompetent  assailant  of   the 

I  abuses  of  philosophy.     The  fourth  book  consists  chiefly 

•  of  ridicule  upon  pedagogues  who  teach  words  instead  of 

I'.flungBi  upon  the  unlucky  "virtuosos"  who  care  for  old 

,  plants,  and  butterflies — -pursuits  which  afforded 

■  Sea  Pope  to  Swift,  Uaroh  25,  17a6. 
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an  unceasing  supply  of  ridicule  to  the  essayists  of  the 
time ;  a  denunciation  of  the  corruption  of  modem  youth, 
who  learn  nothing  hut  new  forms  of  vice  in  the  grand 
tour;  and  a  fresh  assault  upon  Toland,  Tindal,  and 
other  freethinkers  of  the  day..  There  were  some  passages 
marked  hy  Pope's  usual  dexterity,  but  the  whole  is 
awkwardly  constructed,  and  has  no  very  intelligible  con- 
nexion with  the  first  part.  It  was  highly  admired  at  the 
time,  and,  amongst  others,  by  Gray.  He  specially  praises 
a  passage  which  has  often  been  quoted  as  representing 
Pope's  highest  achievement  in  his  art.  At  the  conclusion 
the  goddess  Dulness  yawns,  and  a  blight  falls  upon  art, 
science,  and  philosophy.  I  quote  the  lines,  which  Pope 
hinutelf  could  not  repeat  without  emotion,  and  which 
have  received  the  highest  eulogies  from  Johnson  and 
Tliackeray. 

In  vain,  in  yain — the  all^oomposiiig  Hoar 
Resistless  falls ;  the  Muse  obeys  the  Power — 
She  comes !  she  comes  !  the  sable  throne  beliol<] 
Of  night  primeyal  and  of  chaos  old ! 
Before  her  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires, 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 
The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain  ; 
As  Arj^s*  eyes  by  Hermes'  wand  oppress'd 
Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  nfght. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled. 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head ! 
Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Physio  of  Metaphysio  begs  defence, 
And  Metaj'liyBio  oalls  for  aid  on  Sense  ! 
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See  Mjatary  lo  HatheniaCioa  Hj  ! 

lu  vaiD !    Tliey  gaiB,  tuiu  giAdy,  rave  anil  die. 

Religion  blushing  veils  lier  sncred  Grea 

And  noHivareH  Horality  expires. 

Sot  public  flanio.  nor  private,  daxea  to  nliine ; 

Nor  hainan  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpea  divine  1 

tio!  tbj  ilroad  ooipire,  Chnos  !  is  restored  j 

Light  diea  before  tbj  uucrenting  word  ; 

Thf  ham),  great  ADaroh.  I^ls  the  oartuia  fall 

And  anivergal  darkuete  bnriea  all. 


The  most    coiispicuoiiB   figure    in  this   now  Dunciad 

[published  Marcli,  17i2),  is  Bentley — taken  oa  tho  repre- 

ientative  of  a  pedant  rampant.     Bentley  is,  I  think,  ths 

inly  mail  of  real  genins  of  whom  Pop«  lias  spoken  in 

■terms   implying   groaa    misappreciation.      With   all   his 

faults,  Pope  was  a  really  tino  judge  of  literature,  and  has 

made  fewer  blunilsra  than  such  men  as  Addison,  Gray, 

md  Johnson,  infinitely  superior  to  him  in  generosity  of 

•  towards  the  living.      Ue  coidd  even  appreciate 

sntloy,  and  had  written,  iu  his  copy  of  Benlley'e  Mil- 

"Pulchre,  belie,  recte"  against  some  of  the  happioi 

nidations  in  the  great  critic's  most  unsuccessful  pet- 

The  assault  in  the  Duncind  is  not  the  less  un- 

jaringand  ignorantly  contemptuous  of  scholarship.    The 

^planation  is  eaE^y.     Bentley,  who  had  spoken  contemp- 

teously    of    Pope's    Homer,    said  of    Pope,   "the    por- 

intoua  cnli   never  forgives."      But   this   was    not  all. 

l£«nt)ey  hod  provoked  enemies  by  his  intense  pugnacity 

■lalaioet  aa  freely  as  Pope  by  his  sneaking  maliie.     Swift 

1  ud  Atterbnry,  objects  of  Pope's  friendly  admimtion,  had 

KltMn  bis  antagonists,  and  Poi>e  would  naturally  accept 

\  l&Kox  view  of  his  merits.     And,  inorcover.  Pope's  f^rent 

Ballj  of  this  period  had  a  dislike  of  his  owh  to   Bent- 

Glny.     Bentley    hud  Kaid    of    VVacburlon  tiiat   hu    was   a 
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man  of  monstious  appetite  and  bad  digestion.  The 
remark  hit  Warburton's  most  obvious  weakness.  War- 
burton,  with  his  imperfect  scholarship,  and  vast  masses 
of  badly  assimilated  learning,  was  jealous  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  thoroughly  trained  and  accurate  critic.  It 
was  the  dislike  of  a  charlatan  for  the  excellence  which  he 
endeavoured  to  simulate.  Bolingbroke,  it  may  be  added, 
was  equally  contemptuous  in  his  language  about  men  of 
learning,  and  for  much  the  same  reason.  He  depreciated 
what  he  could  not  rival.  Pope,  always  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  stronger  companions,  naturally  adopted 
their  shallow  prejudices,  and  recklessly  abused  a  writer 
who  should  have  been  recognized  as  amongst  the  most 
effective  combatants  against  dulness. 

Bentley  died  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
Dunciad.  But  Pope  found  a  living  antagonist,  who 
succeeded  in  giving  him  pain  enough  to  gratify  the 
vilified  dunces.  This  was  Colley  Gibber— most  lively 
and  mercurial  of  actors— author  of  some  successful  plays, 
with  too  little  stuff  in  them  for  permanence,  and  of  an 
Apology  for  his  own  Life,  which  is  still  exceedingly 
amusing  as  well  as  useful  for  the  history  of  the  stage. 
He  was  now  approaching  seventy,  though  he  was  to 
survive  Pope  for  thirteen  years,  and  as  good-tempered  a 
specimen  of  the  lively,  if-  not  too  particular,  old  man  of 
the  world  as  could  well  have  been  found.  Pope  owed 
him  a  grudge.  Gibber,  in  playing  the  Rehearsal^  had 
introduced  some  ridicule  of  the  unlucky  TJiree  Houn 
after  Marriage.  Pope,  hp  says,  came  behind  the  scenes 
foaming  and  choking  with  fury,  and  forbidding  Gibber 
ever  to  repeat  the  insult  Gibber  laughed  at  him,  said 
that  he  would  repeat  it  as  long  as  the  Rehearsal  was 
performed,  and  kept  his  word.     Pope  took  his  revenge 
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ly  mAsy  incidental  liiU  at  Cibbor,  and  Cibbei  made  a 
good'humoiiTed  referenco  to  this  abuse  in  the  Apolc^'. 
Herenpon  Pope,  in  the  new  Dimciad,  described  liiui 
as  reclining  on  the  lap  of  t)te  goildes^,  and  added  varioua 
personalities  in  the  notes.  Gibber  straightway  pnbliahed 
a  letter  to  Pope,  the  more  cutting  because  still  in  perfect 
good-humour,  and  told  the  story  iibont  the  original  quarrel. 
He  added  on  irritating  anecdote  in  order  to  provoke 
the  poet  Btill  further.  It  described  Pope  as  intrwluoed 
by  Gibber  and  Imi\1  Warwick  to  very  bad  company. 
The  etory  M'as  ono  which  could  only  be  told  by  a 
gnceleas  old  rupreaeutative  of  the  old  school  of  comeily, 
hut  it  hit  its  mark.  The  two  Riulmrdsons  once  found 
Pope  reading  one  of  Gibber's  paiuphleta.  He  said, 
"These  things  are  my  diversion;"  but  they  saw  his 
featuies  writhing  with  anguish,  and  young  Hichard- 
BOD,  as  Ihey  went  home,  oliservod  to  his  father  th.it  he 
hoped  to  be  preserved  from  such  diversions  as  Pope 
liad  eigoyed.  The  poet  resolved  to  avenge  himself, 
tad  he  did  it  to  the  lasting  injury  of  his  poem.  He 
dethroned  Theoliald,  who,  as  a  plodding  antiquarian,  waa 
an  excellent  exponent  of  dulneaa,  and  installed  Gibber  in 
in  his  place,  who  njight.  he  a  re]iresontative  of  folly,  but 
vas  as  littlu  of  a  dullard  as  I'ojie  himself  The  conse- 
quent altenilions  make  the  hero  of  ibe  poem  a  thoroughly 
iocongnious  ligure,  and  greatly  injure  the  general  design. 
lite  poem  appeared  in  this  form  in  1T43,  with  a  pon- 
deiDUB  prefatory  discourse  by  Ricardus  Aristarchus,  con- 
tributed by  tlie  faithful  Warburton,  and  illustrating  his 
ponderous  vein  of  elephantine  pleasantry. 

Pope  was  nearing  the  grave,  and  many  of  his  victims 
had  gone  before  him.     It  was  a  melancholy  employment 
»n  invalid,  breaking  down  visibly  mnnth  by  month  ; 
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and  one  might  fancy  that  the  eminent  Christian  divine 
might  have  used  his  influence  to  better  purpose  than  in 
fanning  the  dying  flame,  and  adding  the  strokes  of  his 
bludgeon  to  the  keen  stabs  of  Pope's  stiletto.  In  the 
fourteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  Dun- 
ciad,  Pope  had  found  less  unworthy  employment  for  his 
pen ;  but^  before  dealing  with  the  works  produced  at  this 
time,  which  include  some  of  his  highest  achievements,  I 
must  tell  a  story  which  is  in  some  ways  a  natural  sup- 
plement to  the  war  with  the  dunces.  In  describing 
Pope's  entangled  history,  it  seems  most  convenient  to 
follow  each  separate  line  of  discharge  of  his  multifarious 
energy,  rather  than  to  adhere  to  chronological  order. 


CHAPTER  VI.' 
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I  BATE  nuw  to  describo  one  of  the  most  singiiJnr  series  m 
transuctione  to  be  found  in  tha  annals  of  literattire.  A 
COtnpleto  knowledge  of  their  Vfirious  details  has  only  been 
obtained  by  recent  respfircbes.  I  cannot  follow  within  my 
limita  of  space  all  the  ins  und  outs  of  the  complicated 
labyrinth  of  more  than  diplomatic  trickery  whicli  tbnae 
resoarcbes  have  revealed,  thougli  I  hope  to  render  the 
main  facts  sulficieotly  intelligible.  It  is  painful  to  track 
the  strange  deceptions  of  a  man  nf  genius  na  n  detective 
unravels  the  misdeeds  of  an  accomplished  swindler  ;  but 
without  telling  the  story  nt  some  length,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  n  faithful  exhibition  of  Pope's  character. 

In  the  year  1726,  when  Pope  had  jiiat  finished  his 
labours  npon  Homer,  Cnrll  published  the  juvenile  letters 
to  Cromwell.  Tl)ere  was  no  mystery  about  this  tmnsac- 
tion.  Curll  was  the  chief  of  all  piratical  haokseUers,  and 
vereed  in  every  dirty  trick  of  the  Grub-atreet  trade.  He 
is  dworibed  in  that  mad  book,  Amory's  John  Bimele, 
B8  tall,  thin,  nngainly,  wJiite-faeed,  with  light  grey  goggle 

'  The  evi<1euoc  1>j  which  the  Btatements  in  tbia  cliftptnrarosnp- 
ported  fa  full;  set  fortli  in  Mr.  Elwia'a  edition  of  Popo's  Works, 
Tel.  I.,  and  in  tbenote*  to  tbeOrrer;  Correaponilenoe  in  the  Ihird 
ralume  of  loltera. 
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eyes,  purblind,  splay-footed,  and  "  baker-kneod."  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  queer  authority,  who  profcaties  to  have 
lodged  in  Curll's  house,  he  was  drunk,  as  often  rs  he 
could  driiik  for  nothing,  and  intimate  in  every  Loudon 
haunt  of  vice.  "  Hie  translators  lay  three  in  a  hed  at  the 
Fowtor  Flatt«T  Inn  in  Holborn,"  and  helped  to  compile 
Ids  iiid<^cent,  piratical,  and  catchpenny  productiona.  He 
hud  lost  his  ears  for  some  obscene  publication  ;  but  Amory 
adds,  "  to  his  glory,"  that  he  died  "  as  great  a  penitent  as 
ever  expired."  He  had  one  strong  pointas  an  antagonist. 
Having  no  character  to  lose,  he  could  reveal  his  oivn  prac- 
tices without  a  blush,  if  the  revelation  injured  othei*. 

Pope  had  alrejidy  corao  into  collision  with  this  awkward 
untagouist.  In  171G  Curll  threatcnud  to  publish  the  Town 
Eclogues,  burlesques  npon  Ambrose  Philips,  written  bj 
Lady  Mary,  with  the  bi-Ip  of  Pope  and  perhaps  Gay.  Pope, 
with  Liiitrit,  hail  a  meeting  with  Curll  in  the  hopes  of  sup- 
pressing a  publication  calculated  to  injure  liis  friends.  The 
party  had  some  wine,  and  Curll  un  going  home  was  ri 
sick.  He  declared—and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  bis 
story — that  Pope  bad  given  him  an  emetic,  by  way  of 
coarse  practical  joke.  Pope,  at  any  rate,  took  advantage 
of  tlie  accident  to  write  a  couple  of  squilts  upon  Curll, 
recording  the  bookseller's  ravings  under  the  action  of  the 
drug,  as  he  bad  described  the  ravings  of  Dennis  provoked 
by  Cato.  Curll  had  his  revenge  afterwards  ;  but  mean- 
while ho  vranted  no  extraneous  motive  to  induce  liim  to 
publisb  the  Cromwell  letters.  Cromwell  had  given  the 
letters  to  a  mistress,  who  fell  into  distress  and  sold  them 
to  Curll  for  ten  guineas. 

The  correspondence  was  received  with  some  favonr,  and 
suggested  to  Pope  a  new  mode  of  gratifying  his  vanity. 
An  occasion  eoon  offered  itself.     Theobald,  the   hero  of 
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the  Dnnclad,  edited  in  1728  the  posthuuous  works  of 
Wycherley.  Pope  e:ctracted  from  this  circumstance  ft 
far-fet«hed  excuse  for  publishiDg  the  Wycherley  cotk- 
Bpondence.  He  said  that  it  was  due  to  Wycherley's 
memory  to  prove,  hy  the  publication  of  their  corro- 
Bpondence,  that  the  posthumous  publication  of  the  works 
was  opposed  to  their  author's  wishes.  As  a  lunltcr  of 
fact  the  letters  have  no  tendency  to  prove  anything  of 
thekinil,  or  mther,  thpy  support  the  opposite  theoiy ; 
but  poor  Pope  was  always  a  hand-to-mouth  liar,  and 
took  the  firat  prelnxt  that  offereit,  without  caring  for 
consistency  or  coitfirmation-  His  next  step  was  to 
write  to  hia  friend.  Lord  Oxford,  son  of  Queen  Annc'a 
minister.  Oxford  was  a  weak,  good-natured  man.  By 
cultivating  a  variet;  of  expensive  tasteci,  without  the 
knowledge  to  guiile  them,  he  managed  to  run  throagh  a 
splendid  fortune  and  die  in  embarrassment.  His  famous 
library  waa  ono  of  his  special  bobbies.  Pope  now  apjiliod 
to  him  to  allow  the  Wycherley  letters  to  lie  deposited  in  Iho 
library,  ami  further  requested  that  the  fact  of  their  being 
in  this  quasi-public  place  might  bo  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
face as  a  guarantee  of  their  authenticity.  Oxford  con- 
sented, and  Pope  quietly  took  a  further  step  without 
authority.  He  told  Oxford  that  he  had  decided  to  make 
his  publishers  say  that  copies  of  the  letters  h[)d  been  ob- 
tiuned  from  I^rd  Oxford,  IIo  told  the  snroe  story  to 
Swift,  spe-aking  of  the  "  connivance  "  of  his  noble  friend, 
and  adding  that,  though  he  did  not  himself  "  much  ap- 
prove "  of  the  publication,  he  was  not  aahamed  of  it.  He 
thus  ingeniously  intimated  that  the  correspondence,  which 
he  had  himself  carefully  prepared  and  sent  to  press,  had 
been  printed  without  Ins  consent  by  the  officious  zeal  of 
Oxford  and  the  booksellers. 
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The  book  (which  was  caUed  the  second  volume  of 
Wycherley's  works)  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  ad- 
vertised at  the  time,  but  not  a  single  copy  is  known  to 
exist.  One  cause  of  this  disappearance  now  appears  to 
be  that  it  had  no  sale  at  first,  and  that  Pope  preserved  the 
sheets  for  use  in  a  more  elaborate  device  which  followed. 
Oxford  probably  objected  to  the  misuse  of  his  name,  as 
the  fiction  which  made  him  responsible  was  afterwards 
dropped.  Pope  found,  or  thought  that  he  had  found,  on 
the  next  occasion,  a  more  convenient  cat's-paw.  Curll,  it 
could  not  be  doubted,  would  snatch  at  any  chance  of  pub- 
lishing more  correspondence ;  and,  as  Pope  was  anxious 
to  have  his  letters  stolen  and  Curll  was  ready  to  steal,  the 
one  thing  necessary  was  a  convenient  go-between,  who 
could  be  disowned  or  altogether  concealed.  Pope  went  sys- 
tematically to  work.  He  began  by  writing  to  his  friends, 
begging  them  to  return  his  letters.  After  Curll's  piracy, 
he  declared,  he  could  not  feel  himself  safe,  and  should  be 
unhappy  till  he  had  the  letters  in  his  own  custody.  Let- 
ters were  sent  in,  though  in  some  cases  with  reluctance  ; 
and  Caryll,  in  particular,  who  had  the  largest  number, 
privately  took  copies  before  returning  them  (a  measure 
which  ultimately  secured  the  detection  of  many  of  Pope's 
manoeuvres).  This,  however,  was  unknown  to  Pope. 
He  had  the  letters  copied  out ;  after  (according  to  his  own 
stating)  burning  three-fourths  of  them,  and  (as  we  are 
now  aware)  carefully  editing  the  remainder,  he  had  the 
copy  dbposited  in  Lord  Oxford's  library.  His  object  was, 
as  he  fiaid,  partly  to  have  documents  ready  in  case  of  the 
revival  of  scandals,  and  partly  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
his  friendships.  The  next  point  was  to  get  these  letters 
stolen.  For  this  purpose  he  created  a  man  of  straw,  a 
mysterious  "  P.  T.,"  who  could  be  personated  on  occasion 
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I  bf  some  of  the  underlings  emjiloyed  in  the  unik'rgroutii;! 
I  tmuautions  coimected  witU  the  Duociad  and  the  Grub- 
I  xtreet  Journal.  P.  T.  hegan  by  writing  to  Curll  in 
]733,  nud  offering  to  sell  him  a  collection  of  fope'a 
letten.  The  negotiatioit  went  olf  for  a.  time,  because  V.  T. 
I  iaaiated  upon  Curll 'a  first  committing  himself  bj  piibliah- 
f  iug  an  ndvarliseuient,  ile^lariii^  biuiself  to  be  alreodr  in 
seion  of  tUe^jriginiils.  Curll  was  too  wary  to  commit 
\  bimBelf  U>  such  a  atatomual,  which  would  have  luade  him 
r  VMponaible  for  the  theft;  or,  perhaps,  have  justili«!il  I'opu 
[  in  publishing  the  origituib  in  eell-defonceL  Tlie  nuitler 
I  alept  till  &laruh  IT33,  wlicQ  Curll  wrote  to  Pope  pro- 
L  iKwing  a  cessation  of  hu^tililjes,  and  aa  a  proof  of  goodwill 

■  Miiding  him  the  old  P.  T.  Mlvortisemont.     This   step  full 
O  happily  with  Pope's  designs  that  it  baa  been  suggested 

lat  Curll  was  prompted  in  some  indiruct  manner  by  one 
■pf  Pope's  affenta.  Pope,  at  any  nite,  turned  it  to  account. 
f  Ho  at  once  published  an  iiL'^ulLiug  advertisement.     Curll 

■  (he  Baid  in  this  mauifeato)  hod  preteuiled  to  have  had  the 
I  ttffer  from  V.  T.  of  a  large  collection  of  Pope's  laltors ; 
f  Pope  knew  nothing  of  P.  T.,  believeil  the  lettors  to  be 
]  foigeriea,  and  would  take  no  more  trouble  in  the  matter. 

Whilst  Curll  was  preeumably  smarting  under  this  earn- 
'  mary  elap  on  the  fiu!e,  the  insidious  I',  T,  stepped  in  oneu 
}'.  1'.  now  said  tliat  he  was  in  posBL-sBion  of  the 
I  pnntcid  sheets  of  tho  correspondence,  and  the  negotiation 
I  went  on  awimmingly.  Curll  put  nut  Uia  rw;uired  adver- 
I  tisement ;  a  "  short,  squat "  man,  in  a  clergyman's  gown 
I  ftud  with  bam«t«r'a  bamU,  calling  himself  Smytlie,  came 
L  to  his  bousu  at  niglit  as  P.  T.'s  a^^t,  and  showed  Iiim 
I  wme  printed  shec-te  and  oHgitial  letl«re  ;  the  bargain  was 
I  struck;  240  copies  of  the  book  were  delivered,  and  it 
a  publiahed  on  May  12th. 
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So  far  the  plot  had  succeeded.  Pope  had  printed  his 
own  correspondence,  and  had  tricked  Curll  into  publish- 
ing the  book  piratically,  whilst  the  public  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  Curll  had  performed  a  new  piratical 
feat.  Pope,  however,  was  now  bound  to  shriek  as  loudly 
as  he  could  at  the  outrage  under  which  he  was  suffering. 
He  should  have  been  prepared  also  to  answer  an  obvious 
question.  Every  one  would  naturally  inquire  how  Curll 
had  procured  the  letters,  which  by  Pope's  own  account 
were  safely  deposited  in  Lord  Oxford's  library.  Without, 
as  it  would  seem,  properly  weighing  the  difficulty  of  meet- 
ing this  demand,  Pope  called  out  loudly  for  vengeance. 
When  the  Dunciad  appeared,  he  had  applied  (as  I  have 
said)  for  an  ii\j  unction  in  Chancery,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  secured  the  fiEiilure  of  his  application.  The  same 
device  was  tried  in  a  still  more  imposing  fashion.  The 
House  of  Lords  had  recently  decided  that  it  was  a  breach 
of  privilege  to  publish  a  peer's  letters  without  his  consent. 
Pope  availed  himself  of  this  rule  to  fire  the  most  sounding 
of  blank  shots  across  the  path  of  the  piratical  Curll.  He 
was  as  anxious  to  allow  the  publication,  as  to  demand  its 
suppression  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  Accordingly 
he  got  his  friend.  Lord  Bay,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
peers  to  Curll's  advertisement,  which  was  so  worded  as  to 
imply  that  there  were  in  the  book  letters  from,  as  well  as  to, 
peers.  Pope  himself  attended  the  house  **  to  stimulate  the 
resentment  of  his  friends."  The  book  was  at  once  seized 
by  a  messenger,  and  Curll  ordered  to  attend  the  next  day. 
But  on  examination  it  immediately  turned  out  that  it  con- 
tained no  letters  from  peers,  and  the  whole  farce  would 
have  ended  at  once  but  for  a  further  trick.  Lord  Ilay 
said  that  a  certain  letter  to  Jervas  contained  a  reflection 
upon  Lord  Burlington.     Now  the  letter  was  found  in  a 
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P  first  batch  of  fifty  copiea  aent  to  Curl],  and  which  had  heen 

sold  before  the  appearance  of  the  Lorda'  messenger.     But 

the  letter  had  been  suppressed  in  a  second  batch  of  100 

copies,  which  the  messenger  wasjust  in  time  to  seite.    Pope 

I  iiftd  of  course  foreseen  and  prepared  this  result. 

The  whole  proceeiliog  in  the  Loida  was  thus  rendered 

Abortive.     The  books  were  restored  to  Curll,  and  the  sale 

Boiitinued.     ISul  the  device  meanwhile  had  recoiled  upon 

»  author ;  the  very  danger  against  which  he  should  have 

juarded  himself  had  now  occurred.     How  were  the  lettera 

Sirocnredi     Not  till  Curll  was  coming  up  for  examination 

■doea  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Pope  that  the  Lords 

rould  inevitably  ask  the  awkward  question.     He  then 

r  that  Curll's  answer  might  lead  to  a  discovery.     He 

|l*roto  a  letter  to  Curll  (in  Smythe's  name)  intended  to 

meet  the  difficulty.     He  entreated  Curll  to  take  the  whole 

'of  the  responsibility  of  procuring  the  letters  upon  himself, 

and  by  way  of  inducement  held  out  hopes  of  another 

volume  of  correspondence.     In  a  second  note  he  tried  to 

throw  Curll  off  the  scent  of  another  significant  little  fact. 

kThe  sheets  {as  I  have  mentioned)  were  partly  made  up 

i  the  volume   of   Wycherley  correspondence ; '  this 

vould  give  a  clue  to  further  inquiries ;  P.  T.  therefore 

Villowed  Smythe  to  say  (ostensibly  to  show  hie  confidence 

n  Curll)  that  he  (P.  T.)  bad  been  employed  in  getting  up 

e  former  volume,  and  had  had  some  additional  sheets 

rock  off  for  hiinsolf,  to  which  he  had  added  letters  sub- 

Bftyiuently  obtained.     The  letter  was  a  signal    blunder. 

f  Curll  saw  at  once  that  it  put  the  game  in  his  hands.     Ho 

)  not  going  to  tell  lies  to  please  the  slippery  P.  T., 

•  Thi«i»iiroreJ  by  a  nolo  referring  to"'  the  present  edition  of  l.lie 
xthumoua  works  of  Mr,  Wychatley,"  nhicli,  by  »n  OTersight,  wna 
FmllcTWrxl  to  remain  in  llie  Carll  nilunie. 
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or  the  short  squat  lawyer-cleigyman.  He  had  began  to 
see  through  the  whole  manceuvie.  He  went  straight  off 
to  the  Lords'  committee,  told  the  whole  story,  and  pro- 
duced as  a  voucher  the  letters  in  which  P.  T.  begged  for 
secrecy.  Curll's  word  was  good  for  little  by^  itself,  but 
his  story  hung  together  and  the  letter  confirmed  it  And 
if,  as  now  seemed  clear,  Curll  was  speaking  the  truth,  the 
question  remained,  who  was  P.  T.,  and  how  did  he  get 
the  letters  1  The  answer,  as  Pope  must  have  felt,  was 
only  too  clear. 

But  Curll  now  took  the  offensive.  In  reply  to  another 
letter  from  Smythe,  complaining  of  his  evidence,  he  went 
roundly  to  work  ;  he  said  that  he  should  at  once  publish 
all  the  correspondence.  P.  T.  had  prudently  asked 
for  the  return  of  his  letters ;  but  Curll  had  kept  copies, 
and  was  prepared  to  swear  to  their  fidelity.  Accordingly 
he  soon  advei-tised  what  was  called  the  Initial  Corre- 
spondence, Pope  was  now  caught  in  his  own  trap.  He 
had  tried  to  avert  suspicion  by  publicly  offering  a  reward 
to  Smythe  and  P.  T.,  if  they  would  "discover  the 
whole  affair."  The  letters,  as  he  admitted,  must  have 
been  procured  either  from  his  own  library  or  from  Lord 
Oxford's.  The  correspondence  to  be  published  by  Curll 
would  help  to  identify  the  mysterious  appropriators,  and 
whatever  excuses  could  be  made  ought  now  to  be  forth- 
coming. Pope  adopted  a  singular  plan.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  clergyman  concerned  with  P.  T.  and 
Curll  had  "  discovered  the  whole  tmnsaction."  A  narra- 
tive was  forthwith  published  to  anticipate  Curll  and  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  If  good  for  anything,  it  should 
have  given,  or  helped  to  give,  the  key  to  the  great  puzzle 
— the  mode  of  obtaining  the  letters.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  Smythe  or  P.  T.  to  "  discover."     Readers  must 
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Lave  been  etrangely  disappoiiited  on  finding  not  a  single 
word  to  throw  light  upon  thia  subject,  and  merely  a  long 
account  of  the  negotiations  between  Curll  and  P.  T. 
The  narrative  might  serve  to  distract  attention  fo>m  the 
main  point,  which  it  clearly  did  nothing  to  elucidate. 
Bnt  Curll  now  stated  hiti  own  case,  He  reprinted  the 
naiTEktive  with  some  pungent  notes  ;  he  gave  in  full  sonte 
letters  omitted  by  1*.  T.,  and  he  added  a  story  which 
was  most  unpleasantly  significant.  P.  T.  had  spoken, 
as  I  have  said,  of  his  annexion  with  the  Wycherley 
Tolome.  The  object  of  this  statement  was  to  get  rid  of  an 
awkward  bit  of  evidencu.  But  Curll  now  announced,  on 
the  authority  of  GiUiver,  the  publisher  of  the  volume, 
that  Pope  had  himself  bought  up  the  remaining  sheets. 
The  inference  was  clear.  Unless  the  story  could  be  con- 
tradicted, and  it  nevor  was,  Pope  was  himself  the  thief. 
The  Bheet«  common  to  the  two  volumes  had  been  traced 
to  Mb  possession.  Kor  was  there  a  word  in  the  P.  T. 
narrative  to  diminish  the  force  of  these  presumptions, 
indeed  it  was  curiously  inconsistent,  for  it  vaguely  ac- 
cused Curll  of  stealing  the  letters  himself,  whilst  m  the 
aatne  breath  it  told  how  he  had  bought  them  from  P.  T. 
In  fact,  P.  T.  was  beginning  to  resolve  himself  into 
thin  air,  like  the  phantom  in  the  Dunciad.  As  he 
vanished,  it  required  no  great  ncuteness  to  distinguish 
behind  Lim  the  features  of  his  ingenious  creator.  It 
was  already  beUeved  at  the  time  tliat  the  whole  affair  was 
an  filaboiate  contrivance  of  Pope's,  and  subsequent  revela- 
tions have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 
Eren  the  go-between,  Smytlie,  was  identilied  us  one 
Junes  Worsdale,  a  painter,  nctor,  and  author,  of  the 
Bohemian  variety. 

Though  Curll   hail   fairly  won  the  game,  and  Pope's 
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intri^e  was  even  nt  the  time  enfliciBiitly  exposod,  it 
seems  to  hiivc  given  less  scandal  than  might  huve  been 
expectod.  Probably  it  was  snspectod  ODly  in  literary 
circles,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  thought  that,  silly  as  wae 
the  elaborate  dc-vice,  the  disreputable  Carll  was  fair  gtune 
for  his  natural  enemy.  Indeed,  such  is  the  irony  of  fahi, 
Pope  won  credit  with  aimplo  people.  The  effect  of  the 
publication,  as  Johnson  tells  us,  was  to  till  the  nation 
with  praises  of  tim  iidmirable  moral  qualities  revealed  in 
I'ope's  letteta.  Amoni^t  the  admirere  was  Ralph  Allen, 
who  bod  made  a  largo  fortune  by  farming  the  croea- 
posts.  His  princely  benevolence  and  sterling  worth 
were  universally  admitted,  and  have  been  tmmortaliEed 
by  the  best  contemporary  judge  of  character.  He  was 
the  original  of  Fielding's  Allworthy.  Like  that  excel- 
lent person,  be  seems  to  have  had  the  common  weaknuss 
of  good  men  in  taking  others  too  easily  at  their  own 
valuation.  Pope  imposed  upon  him  just  as  Blifil  imposed 
upon  his  representative.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
correspondence,  that  he  sought  Pope's  acquaintance,  and 
offered  to  publish  a  genuine  edition  at  his  own  expense. 
An  authoritative  edition  appeared  accordingly  in  1737. 
Pope  preferred  to  publish  by  subscription,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  filled  very  rapidly,  though  the  work  ulti- 
mal«ly  mode  a  fair  proHt.  Pope's  underhand  manceuvres 
were  abundnnlly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  this  new 
edition.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  details  ;  but  I  may 
briefly  state  that  he  was  responsible  for  a  nominally 
spurious  edition  which  appeared  directly  after,  and 
was  simply  a  reproduction  of,  Curll's  publication.  Al- 
though he  complaini^  of  the  garbling  and  interpolati< 
RUppoacd  to  have  been  due  to  the  wicked  Curll  or 
the    phantum    P.    T.,  and  although    he    omitted  in  his 
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avowed  edition  certain  Jetters  which  had  given  ofieaco,  ho 
lu^rertheless  aubstaiitially  reproduced  in  it  Curll's  veraion 
of  the  lettere.  As  this  diB'ers  from  the  origiiials  which 
have  been  preserved,  Pope  thus  gave  an  additional  prouE 
that  he  woa  really  responeihie  for  Curll's  supposed 
);aibUng.  This  evidence  wiv*  (ulducnd  with  eoncliiHiva 
force  by  Bowles  in  a  later  coutroversy,  and  vrould  bo 
enough  by  itself  to  convict  Pope  of  the  Imputed  decep- 
tion- Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  Pope's  delay  in  pro- 
ducing his  own  edition  ia  explained  hy  the  fact  that  it 
contained  many  ialsiiications  of  hia  correspondence  with 
Caryll,  and  that  he  delayed  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
genuine  charauter  of  the  letters  until  Caryll'e  death 
removed  the  danger  of  detection. 

The  whole  of  this  elaborate  machinery  wiis  devised  in 
onler  thai  Pope  might  avoid  the  ridicule  of  publishing 
his  own  correspondence.  There  had  been  few  oxamploa 
of  a  similar  publication  of  private  letters  ;  and  Pope's 
volume,  according  to  Johnson,  did  not  attract  very  mucb 
attention.  This  is,  perhupti,  hardly  consistent  with  John- 
eon's  other  assertion  that  it  tilled  the  nation  with 
pniiaoB  of  his  virtue.  In  any  case  it  stimulated  hia  appe- 
tite for  such  praises,  and  led  him  to  a  fresh  intrigue,  more 
micceaaful  and  also  mure  disgraceful.  The  device  originally 
adopted  in  publishing  the  Dunciad  apparently  suggested 
part  of  the  new  plot.  The  lettflra  hitherto  publisheil  did 
not  include  the  most  interesting  corr<«|>ondence  in  which 
Pope  bad  been  engaged.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  to  Swift  since  their  first  acquaintance,  and  Boling- 
broke  had  occasionally  joined  hiui.  These  letters,  which 
oramected  Pope  with  two  of  his  most  &mou8  contem- 
ponriea,  would  be  far  more  interesting  than  the  lettera  to 
CtdiuwoII  or  Wycherley,  or  oven  than  the  letters  addressed 
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to  Addison  and  Steele,  which  were  mere  stilted  fabrica- 
tions. How  could  they  be  got  before  the  world,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  conceal  his  own  complicity  I 

Pope  had  told  Swift  (in  1730)  that  he  had  kept  some 
of  the  letters  in  a  volume  for  his  own  secret  satisfaction ; 
and  Swifb  had  preserved  all  Pope's  letters  along  with 
those  of  other  distinguished  men.  Here  was  an  attractive 
booty  for  such  parties  as  the  unprincipled  Curll !  In 
1735  Curll  had  committed  his  wicked  piracy,  and  Pope 
pressed  Swift  to  return  his  letters,  in  order  to  ''secure 
him  against  that  rascal  printer."  The  entreaties  were 
often  renewed,  but  Swift  for  some  reason  turned  his  deaf 
ear  to  the  suggestion.  He  promised,  indeed  (Sept.  3, 
1735),  that  the  letters  should  be  burnt — a  most  effectual 
security  against  republication,  but  one  not  at  all  to  Pope's 
taste.  Pope  then  admitted  that,  having  been  forced  to 
publish  some  of  his  other  letters,  he  should  like  to  make 
use  of  some  of  those  to  Swift,  as  none  would  be  more 
honourable  to  him.  Nay,  he  says,  he  meant  to  erect  such 
a  minute  monument  of  their  friendship  as  would  put  to 
shame  all  ancient  memorials  of  the  same  kind.*  This 
avowal  of  his  intention  to  publish  did  not  conciliate 
Swift  Curll  next  published  in  1 736  a  couple  of  letters 
to  Swift,  and  Pope  took  advantage  of  this  publication 
(perhaps  he  had  indirectly  supplied  Curll  with  copies) 
to  urge  upon  Swift  the  insecurity  of  the  letters  in  his 
keeping.  Swift  ignored  the  request,  and  his  letters  about 
this  time  began  to  show  that  his  memory  was  failing  and 
his  intellect  growing  weak. 

*  These  expressions  oome  from  two  letters  of  Pope  to  Lord 
Orrery  in  March,  1737,  and  may  not  aoourately  reproduce  his 
statements  to  Swift ;  bat  they  probably  represent  approximately 
what  he  had  said. 
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Pope  now  applied  to  their  common  friend  Lord  Orrery. 
I  Orrery  was  the  dull  member  of  n  family  emijiont  for  ite 
I  talenU.  -Hie  futher  had  left  a.  valuable  library  to  Chriel 
L  Church,  ostenaibly  hecouae  the  son  was  not  i;a[iabie  of 
■  profiting  by  books,  though  a  less  creditable  reason  hus 
llwen  aaaigned,*  The  eon,  eager  to  wipe  off  the  imputa- 
B  tion,  specially  affected  the  society  of  wita,  and  '^as  elabo- 
Vntely  polite  both  to  Swift  and  Pope,  I'ope  now  got 
iOrrery  to  intercede  with  Swift,  urging  that  the  lettere 
■•Trero  no  longer  eafe  in  the  custody  of  a  failing  "Id  man. 
I  Orrery  aucceeded,  and  brought  the  letters  in  a  sealed 
I  packet  to  Pope  in  tlie  aummcr  of  1737.  Swift,  it  must 
I  lie  added,  had  an  impret^aion  that  there  waa  a  gap  of  six 
I  jrears  in  the  collection  ;  be  bei^ame  confuGed  as  to  what 
I'had  or  had  not  been  sent,  and  had  a  vague  belief  in  a 
"  great  collection "  of  letters  "  placed  in  some  very  safe 
I  hand."*  Pope,  being  tliim  in  possession  of  the  whole 
I  fiorrespondence,  proceeded  to  perform  a  manoiuvre  re- 
I'Kmbling  thoee  already*  employed  in  the  cose  of  tlie 
|X>unciad  and  of  the  P.  T.  lettors.  He  printed  the 
I  correspondence  clandestinely.  He  then  sent  the  printed 
ft  volume  to  Swift,  accompanied  by  an  anonymous  letter. 
I  This  letter  purported  to  come  from  some  persons 
,  from  admiration  of  Swift's  private  and  public 
I  Tirtuea,  had  resolved  to  preserve  letteta  so  credit- 
r  able  to  him,  and  bad  accordingly  put  them  in  type. 
They  suggested  thai  the  volume  would  be  suppressed  if  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Eolingbroke  and  Pope  (a  most 
audacious  suggestion  !),  and  intimated  that  Swift  should 
.  himself  publish  it.     No  other  copy,  they  said,  was  in  exis- 


*  It  is  laid  that  the  ion  otgocted  to  allow  Lis  wifa  (< 
I  bther'a  miBtress. 

*  See  Elnin'H  edition  of  Papo'a  CorroEpoiuleDce,  iii.. 
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l*iicB.  Poor  Swift  fell  at  onco  ioto  the  traj:'.  Ho  onglt, 
of  course,  to  have  consulted  Pope  or  BoUngbroke,  and 
would  prohably  have  done  so  had  his  mind  been  sound. 
Seeing,  however,  a  volume  already  printed,  ho  might 
tiaturtdly  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  the  anonyDioaa  c 
BUrance,  it  was  already  too  late  to  stop  the  publica- 
tion. At  any  rate,  he  at  once  sent  it  to  his  publisher, 
Faulkner,  and  desired  him  to  bring  it  out  at  onca 
Swift  was  iu  that  most  melancholy  stnte  in  which  a 
man's  frioDds  perceive  him  to  be  incompetent  to  manage 
his  affaire,  and  are  yet  not  able  to  use  actual  restraint. 
Mrs,  Whiteway,  the  sensible  and  aflectioiiate  couain  who 
took  care  of  liim  at  this  time,  did  her  heat  to  protest 
against  the  publication,  but  in  vain.  Swift  insisted.  So 
far  Pope's  device  was  succepsful.  The  printed  letters 
hiul  lieen  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  bookseller  by  Swift 
himself,  and  publication  was  apparently  secured.  But 
Pope  had  still  the  same  problem  as  in  the  previous  case. 
Though  ho  had  talked  of  erecting  a  monnment  to  Swift 
and  himself,  he  '^'ds  anxious  that  the  monument  should 
apparently  be  erected  by  some  one  else.  His  vanity 
could  only  be  satisfi&l  by  the  appearance  that  the  publi- 
cation was  forced  upon  him.  He  had,  therefore,  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  tho  publication  by  some  protest  at 
once  emphatic  and  ineifectual  -.  and,  consequently,  to  ex- 
plain the  means  by  which  the  letters  had  been  surrep- 
titiously obtained. 

I'ho  liist  aim  was  unexpectedly  di£Scult.  Faulkner 
turned  out  to  be  an  honest  bookseller.  Instead  of  sharing 
Curll's  rapacity,  he  consented,  at  Mrs,  "Whiteway's  request, 
to  wait  until  Pope  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  hia 
wishes.  Pope,  if  he  consented,  ooidd  no  longer  com- 
plain ;    if  he    dissented,    Faulkuer   would  suppress   tho 
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letters.  In  thia  dilemma,  Pope  first  wrote  to  FaiUliner 
to  refuse  permission,  and  at  the  same  time  took  cure  that 
hid  letter  should  be  delayed  for  a  montL  He  hoped  that 
Faulkner  would  Iobo  patience,  and  publish.  But  Faulk- 
ner, with  provoking  civility,  atoppcd  the  press  as  fioon  as 
he  heard  of  Pope's  objection.  Pope  hereupon  diacovered 
that  the  letters  were  certain  to  Iw  published,  as  they  were 
already  printed,  and  douhtleBs  by  some  mysterious  "  con- 
federacy of  people  "  in  London.  All  he  could  wiiih  was 
to  revise  them  before  appearance.  Meanwhile  he  begged 
Lord  Orrery  to  inspect  the  book,  and  Bay  what  he  thought 
of  it.  "Guess  in  what  a  situation  I  must  be,"  eiclaimed 
this  sincere  and  modest  person,  "not  to  be  able  to  see 
what  all  the  world  is  to  read  as  mine  I"  Orrer}-  was  tjuile 
as  provoking  as  Faulkner.  He  got  the  book  from  Faulk- 
ner, read  it,  and  instead  of  begging  Pope  not  to  deprive 
the  world  of  so  delightful  u  treat,  said  with  dull  in- 
tegrity, that  he  thought  the  collection  "  unworthy  to  lie 
published."  Orrery,  however,  was  innocent  enough  to 
accept  Pope's  suggestion,  that  letters  which  had  once  got 
into  such  hands  would  certainly  come  out  sooner  or  later. 
AfUr  some  more  haggling,  Pope  ultimately  decided  to  take 
this  ground.  He  would,  he  said,  bare  nothing  U>  do  with 
the  letters ;  they  would  come  ont  in  any  case ;  their 
appearance  would  please  the  Dean,  and  he  (Pope)  would 
stand  clear  of  all  responsibility.  Uc  tried.  Indeed,  to  get 
Faulkner  to  prefix  a  statement  teniling  to  fix  the  whole 
transaction  upon  Swift ;  hut  the  bookseller  declined,  and 
the  letters  ultimately  come  out  with  n  simple  statement 
that  ihey  were  ii  reprint 

Pope  had  thus  virtually  sanctioned  the  publication. 
IIo  was  not  the  less  emphatic  in  complaining  of  it  to  his 
friends.     To  Orrery,  who  knew  the  facts,  he  lepresi-uted 
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%\x^  |vriuttH)  copy  sent  to  Swift  as  a  proof  that  the  letters 
wto^  lH»yvmd  hifl  power ;  and  to  others,  such  as  his  friend 
AlbUi  \w  kept  silence  as  to  this  copy  altogether ;  and  gave 
thuiu  ti)  understand  that  poor  Swift — or  some  member  of 
Hwitt'n  flunily — was  the  prime  mover  in  the  business. 
Uia  luystiflcation  had,  as  before,  driven  him  into  per- 
jilexitieti  upon  which  he  had  never  calculated.  In  fact, 
it  was  still  more  difficult  here  than  in  the  previous  case 
to  account  for  the  original  misappropriation  of  the  letters. 
Who  could  the  thief  have  been?  Orrery,  as  we  have 
tii)en,  had  himself  taken  a  packet  of  letters  to  Pope,  which 
would  be  of  course  the  letters  from  Pope  to  Swift.  The 
packet  being  sealed.  Orrery  did  not  know  the  contents, 
ami  Pope  asserted  that  he  had  burnt  it  almost  as  soon  as 
received.  It  was,  however,  true  that  Swift  had  been  in 
th()  habit  of  showing  the  originals  to  his  friends,  and 
Home  might  possibly  have  been  stolen  or  copied  by 
cb^uigning  people.  But  this  would  not  account  for  the 
publication  of  Swift's  letters  to  Pope,  which  had  never 
boon  out  of  Pope's  possession.  As  he  had  certainly  been 
in  possession  of  the  other  letters,  it  was  easiest,  even  for 
himself,  to  suppose  that  some  of  his  own  servants  were 
the  guilty  persons ;  his  own  honour  being,  of  course, 
beyond  question. 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  Pope  made  great  use  of  some 
Htray  phrases  dropped  by  Swift  in  the  decline  of  his 
memory,  and  set  up  a  story  of  his  having  himself  returned 
Homo  letters  to  Swift,  of  which  important  fact  all  traces 
had  disappeared.  One  characteristic  device  will  be  a 
Bufliciont  specimen.  Swift  wrote  that  a  great  collection 
of  *'  my  letters  lo  you  "  is  somewhere  "  in  a  safe  hand." 
He  meant,  of  course,  "a  collection  of  your  letters  to  me" — 
the  only  letters  of  which  he  could  know  anything.     Ob- 
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surviug  the  Blip  of  the  pen,  he  altereil  the  pbraso  by 
writiiig    the    correct   words    above    the    line.     It    now 

letters  to  „      Pope    laid  great    stresE 

upon  tills,  iuterpieting  it  to  mean  ttiat  the  "  great  collec- 
tion" included  letters  from  eauh  uorrespondent  to  the 
other — the  fact  being  that  Swift  had  only  the  lettcia 
from  Pope  to  himself.  The  omiseion  of  an  erasure 
(whollier  by  Swift  or  Pope)  caused  the  whole  meaning 
to  be  altered.  Ab  the  great  difiicnlty  was  to  explain  the 
publication  of  Swiffs  letters  to  Pope,  this  change  supplied 
a  very  important  link  in  the  evidence.  It  implied  ihat 
Swift  had  been  al  some  time  in  posseesion  of  the  letteis 
in  question,  and  hod  trusted  them  to  some  one  supposed 
to  be  safe.  The  whole  paragraph,  meanwhile,  appears, 
from  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  Mre.  Wbiteway,  to 
have  involved  one  of  the  illusions  of  memory,  for  which  he 
(Swift)  apologizes  in  the  letter  from  which  this  is  ex- 
tracted. By  insisting  upon  this  pasaa^,  and  upon  cer- 
tain other  lettont  dexterously  confounded  with  those  pub- 
lished. Pope  succeeded  iu  raising  duat  enough  to  blind 
Lord  Orrery's  not  very  piercing  intelligence.  The  infe- 
rence which  he  desired  to  suggest  was  that  some  persons 
in  Swift's  family  had  obtained  possession  of  the  letters. 
MtH.  Whiteway,  indeed,  met  the  suggestion  ao  clearly,  and 
gave  such  good  reasons  for  assigning  Twickenham  as  the 
probable  centre  of  the  plot,  that  she  must  have  suspected 
the  truth.  Pope  did  not  venture  to  aseiul  her  publicly, 
though  he  continued  to  talk  of  treachery  or  evit  intluonce. 
To  accuse  innocent  people  of  a  crime  which  you  know 
youi'self  to  have  committed  is  bad  enough.  It  is,  perhaps, 
oven  baaer  to  lay  a  trap  for  a  friend,  and  reproach  liim 
for  falling  into  it.     Swift  had  denied  the  publication  of 
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the  letters,  and  Pope  would  have  had  some  grounds  of 
complaint  had  he  not  been  aware  of  the  fidlure  of  Swift's 
mind,  and  had  he  not  been  himself  the  tempter.     His 
position,  however,  forced  him  to  blame  his  friend.     It 
was  a  necessaiy  part  of  his  case  to  impute  at  least  a 
breach  of  confidence  to  his  victim.     He  therefore  took 
the  attitude — it  must,  one  hopes,  have  cost  him  a  blush — 
of  one  who  is  seriously  aggrieved,  but  who  is  generously 
anxious  to  shield  a  friend  in  consideration  of  his  known 
infirmity.     He  is  forced,  in  sorrow,  to  admit  that  Swift 
has  erred,  but  he  wiU  not  allow  himself  to  be  annoyed. 
The  most  humiliating  words  ever  written  by  a  man  not 
utterly  vile,  must  have  been  those  which  Pope  set  down 
in  a  letter  to  Nugent,  after  giving  his  own  version  of  the 
case :    ''I  think  I  can   make   no  reflections   upon  this 
strange  incident   but   what   are   truly  melancholy,  and 
liumble  the  pride  of  human  nature.     That  the  greatest  of 
geniuses,  though  prudence  may  have  been  the  companion 
of  wit  (which  is  very  rare)  for  their  whole  lives  past, 
may   have   nothing  left   them   but   their  vanity.      No 
decay  of  body  is  half  so  miserable."      The  most  auda- 
cious hypocrite  of  fiction  pales  beside  this.      Pope,  con- 
descending to  the  meanest  complication  of  lies  to  justify 
a  paltry  vanity,    taking    advantage  of  his  old  friend's 
dotage  to  trick  him  into  complicity,  then  giving  a  false 
account  of  his  error,  and  finally  moralizing,  with  all  the 
aire  of  philosophic  charity,  and  taking  credit  for  his  gene- 
rosity, is  altogether  a  picture  to  set  fiction  at  defiance. 

I  must  add  a  remark  not  so  edifying.  Pope  went 
down  to  his  grave  soon  afterwards,  without  exciting  sus- 
picion except  among  two  or  three  people  intimately 
concerned.  A  whisper  of  doubt  was  soon  hushed.  Even 
the  biographers  who  were   on  the  track  of  his  former 
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deception  did  not  suspect  this  aimilur  iniquity.  The 
last  of  them,  Mr.  Camithere,  writiDg  in  1857,  observes 
upon  the  pain  given  to  Pope  by  the  treachery  uf  Swift — 
B  treachery  of  course  palliated  by  Swiffs  failure  of  mind. 
At  lost  &[r.  Dillie  diecovered  the  trutb,  which  hae  been 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  stiU  later  discovery  of  the 
letters  to  Orrery.  The  moral  is,  apjiiirBiitly,  tlmt  it  is 
better  to  cheat  n  reapectable  man  than  a  rogue ;  for  the 
respectable  ta';itly  form  a  society  for  mutual  support  of 
character,  whilst  the  open  rogue  will  he  only  too  glad  to 
show  that  you  are  even  such  an  one  as  himself. 

It  wad  not  probable  that  lett«r8  thus  published  should 

be  printed  with  scrupulous  accuracy.      Fope,  indeed,  can 

scarcely  have  attempteil  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  bad 

been  a  good  deal   altered.     And  so  long  as    the    lettere 

were  regnrded  merely  as  literary  compositions,  the  pracliee 

B  at  least  t>ardonable.     But  ro[>e  went  furtlier ;  and 

I    the  full  extent  of  his  audacious  chaii<;es  was  not  seen  until 

Mr,  DUke  became  jxiasessed  of  the  Caryll  correB|jondenco, 

On  comparing  the  copies  preserved  by  Caryll  with  the 

'  letters  published  by  I'oyn),  it  became  evident  that  Pope 

J  bad  regarded  these  lettei's  as  8o  much  raw  material,  which 

I  he  might  carve  bto  shape  at  pleasurti.  ami  with  such 

■Iterations  of  date  and  addrese  as  might  bo  convenient, 

to  the  confusioa  of  all  biogropheTB  and  editors  ignorant  of 

I  bis  peculiar  method  of  editing.     The  details  of  these  very 

I   disgraceful  falsifications  have  lieen  Adly  described  by  Mr. 

Elwin,'  but  I  turn  gladly  fmm  this  lament«blo  narmtiTe  to 

say  something  of  the  hterarj'  value  of  the  correspoDdence, 

livery  critic  has  made  the  obvioos  remark   that  Pope's 

letters  are  artificial  and  self-conscious.     I'ope  claimed  the 

Opposite  merit.     "  It  is  many  years,"  he  says  to  Swift  in 

'  I'upf/s  Worke,  toI.  i.  p,  eui. 
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1734,  ''since  I  wrote  as  a  wit."  He  smiles  to  think 
**  how  Curll  would  be  bit  were  our  epistles  to  fall  into 
his  hands,  and  how  gloriously  they  would  fall  short  of 
every  ingenious  reader's  anticipations."  Warburton  adds 
in  a  note  that  Pope  used  to  '*  value  himself  upon  this 
particular."  It  is  indeed  true  that  Pope  had  dropped  the 
boyish  affectation  of  his  letters  to  Wycherley  and  Crom- 
well But  such  a  statement  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who 
plotted  to  secure  Curll's  publication  of  his  letters,  with 
devices  elaborate  enough  to  make  the  reputation  of  an 
unscrupulous  diplomatist,  is  of  course  only  one  more 
example  of  the  superlative  degree  of  affectation,  the  affec- 
tation of  being  unaffected.  We  should  be  indeed  dis- 
appointed were  we  to  expect  in  Pope's  letters  what  we 
tind  in  the  best  specimens  of  the  art :  the  charm  which 
belongs  to  a  simple  outpouring  of  friendly  feeling  in 
private  intercourse  ;  the  sweet  playfulness  of  Cowper,  or 
the  grave  humour  of  Gray,  or  even  the  sparkle  and  bril- 
liance of  Walpole's  admirable  letters.  Though  Walpole 
had  an  eye  to  posterity,  and  has  his  own  mode  of  affecta- 
tion, he  is  for  the  moment  intent  on  amusing,  and  is  free 
from  the  most  annoying  blemish  in  Pope's  writing,  the 
resolution  to  appear  always  in  full  dress,  and  to  mount  as 
often  as  possible  upon  the  stilts  of  moral  self-approbation. 
All  this  is  obvious  to  the  hasty  reader  ;  and  yet  I  must 
confess  my  own  conviction  that  there  is  scarcely  a  more 
interesting  volume  in  the  language  than  that  which  con- 
tains the  correspondence  of  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  Pope. 
To  enjoy  it,  indeed,  we  must  not  expect  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  writers.  Bather  we  must  adopt  the  mental 
attitude  of  spectators  of  a  scene  of  high  comedy — the 
comedy  which  is  dashed  with  satire  and  has  a  tragical 
side  to  it.  We  are  behind  the  scenes  in  Vanity  Fair,  and 
listening  to  the  talk  of  three  of  its  most  famous   per- 
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ioimers,  donbtiiig  whether  they  most  deceive  each  other 
or  the  public  or  themselves.  The  secret  is  an  open  one 
for  ns,  now  that  the  illosion  which  perplexed  cout«m« 
porariee  has  worn  itself  threadbare. 

The  most  irapreesive  letters  are  andotibt«dly  thoee  of 
Swift— the  stem  sad  humourist,  frowning  upon  the  world 
which  ha  rejected  him,  and  covering  his  wrath  with  an 
affectatioD,  not  of  fine  sentiment,  hut  of  misanthropy.  A 
soured  man  prsfers  to  torn  his  worst  side  outwards.  There 
are  phrases  in  hia  letl«iB  which  brand  tliemaelTee  ii|)on 
the  merooiy  like  thoee  of  no  other  man  ;  and  we  aro 
softened  into  pity  as  the  strong  mind  is  seen  gmdaally 
sinking  into  decay.  The  two  other  sharers  in  the  colloquy 
are  in  effective  contrast.  We  see  through  BoUngbroke's 
magnifioent  self-deceit ;  tlie  flowing  manuers  of  the  states- 
maii  who,  though  the  game  is  lost,  is  longing  for  a  favour- 
able turn  of  the  card,  but  still  affects  to  solace  himself 
with  philosophy,  and  wrapis  himself  in  dignified  letlections 
upon  the  blessingi)  of  retirement,  contrast  with  S^rifl'g 
downright  avowal  of  indignant  scorn  for  himself  and  man- 
kind. And  yet  we  have  a  sense  of  the  roan's  aniaang 
clevemesa,  and  regret  that  he  has  no  chance  of  trying  one 
more  fall  with  his  antagonists  in  the  open  arena.  Po[>e's 
nfiectation  is  perhaps  the  most  transparent  and  the  must 
gratuitous.  His  career  had  been  pre-eminently  successful ; 
his  talents  had  found  their  natural  outlet ;  and  he  liad 
only  to  be  what  he  api>atently  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was,  to  be  hsppy  in  spite  of  illness.  He  is  constantly 
flourishing  his  admirable  moral  sense  in  our  faces,  dilating 
upon  his  simphcily,  modeety,  fidelity  to  his  friends,  in- 
difference to  the  charms  of  fame,  till  we  are  almost  con- 
vinced that  he  has  impoeed  upon  himself.  By  some 
strange  piece  of  legerdemun  be  must  surely  have  anc- 
ctxded  in    regarding   even  his   deliberate   artifices,  with 
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the  astonistiiiig  masses  of  hypocritical  falaehoods  which 
ihey  entiiiled,  as  in  some  way  legitimnte  weapons  againfit 
u  world  fnll  of  piratical  Curlls  And  doe]t  laid  plots.  And, 
indeed,  with  all  his  delinquencies,  and  with  all  his  afTectA- 
tions,  there  are  moments  in  which  we  forget  to  preserve 
the  correct  tone  of  moral  indignation.  Every  now  and 
then  genuine  feeling  seems  to  come  to  the  surface.  For 
a  time  the  superincumbent  masses  of  hypocrisy  vanish. 
In  speaking  of  his  mother  or  his  pursuits  he  forgets  to  wear 
his  mask.  He  feels  a  genuine  enthusiasm  about  his 
friends  ;  he  bolieves  with  almost  pathetic  earnestness  in  thu 
amaditg  talents  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  patriotic  devotiou 
of  the  younger  men  who  are  rising  up  to  overthrow  the 
corruptions  of  Walpole ;  he  takes  the  afTcctation  of  hia 
friends  as  seriously  as  u  simple-minded  man  who  has  never 
fairly  realiKcd  the  possibility  of  delihemte  hypocrisy  ;  and 
he  uttera  sentiments  about  human  life  and  ita  object* 
wliich.  if  a  little  tainted  with  commonplace,  have  yet  a 
certain  ring  of  sincerity  and,  as  we  may  believe,  were 
really  sincere  for  the  time.  At  such  moments  we  seem  to 
see  the  man  behind  the  veil — the  really  lovoable  nature 
which  could  know  as  well  as  simulate  feeling.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  this  ([uality  wliich  makes  Po[«i  endniahle.  He  was — 
if  we  must  sjieak  bluntly — a  liar  and  a  hypocrite  ;  but 
the  foundation  of  his  character  was  not  selfish  or  grovelling. 
On  the  contrary,  no  man  could  be  more  warmly  affec- 
tionate or  more  exquisitely  sensitive  to  many  noble 
emotions.  The  misfortune  was  that  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  acted  upon  by  nnfavourabla  conditions,  deve- 
loped his  craving  for  applause  and  liia  fear  of  censure,  till 
certain  morbid  tendencies  in  him  assumed  proportion! 
which,  compared  to  the  same  weakness^  in  ordinary  man- 
kind, are  as  the  growth  of  plants  in  a  tropical  forest  to 
their  stunted  representatives  in  the  North. 
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It  is  a  reliol'  to  turn  from  tltis  miserable  record  of  Popo'a 
I)etty  or  molicioua  deceptionB  to  tie  hisbny  of  his  legi- 
timate caiear,     I  go  biick  to  the  jierioci  when  he  was  still 
in  full  power.      Having  finished   the    Dunoiad,  he  was 
soon  employed  on  a  niura  ambitioua  task.     Pope  resembled 
one  of  the  inferior  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  whose  orbit 
is  dependent  ujxtn  that  of  soma  more  massive  planet ;  and 
having  been  a  satellite  of  Swift,  he  was  now  swept  into 
the  train  of  the  more    imposing  Bolingbroke,     He    had 
been  originally  introduced  to  Bolingbroke  by  Swift,  bat 
had  probably  seen  little  of  the  brilliant  minister  who,  in 
the  fiwt  yeare  of  their  acquaintance,  had  too  many  occupa- 
tiuiis  to  give  much  time  to  the  rising  |x>et.     Bolingbroke, 
I  however,  had  been  suffering  a  long  e(^lipse,  whilst  Pope 
I  Via  gatheiing  freah  splendour.     In  his  exile,  Itolisgbrokn, 
>    though  never  really  weaned  from  p>litical  ambition,  had 
amused  himself  with  supedicial  philosophical  studies.    In 
political  life  it  was  his  special  glory  to  extem{)orize  states- 
lahip    without  sacrificing  pleasure.      He  could  be  at 
,  uuce  the  niosl  reckkas  of  rakes  and  the  leading  spirit  in 
I  the  Cabinet  or  the  Uonse  of  Commons.      He  seems  to 
I  liavu  thought  tlint  philnsophinU  eminence  was  ohtmnable 
k  the  same  offhand  fashion,  and  that  a  brilliant  style 
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would  justify  a  man  in  laying  down  the  law  to  meta- 
physicians as  well  as  to  diplomatists  and  politicians.  His 
philosophical  writings  are  equally  superficial  and  arrogant, 
though  they  show  here  and  there  the  practised  debater's 
power  of  making  a  good  point  against  his  antagonist 
without  really  grasping  the  real  problems  at  issue. 

Bolingbroke  received  a  pardon  in  1723,  and  returned  to 
England,  crossing  Atterbury,  who  had  just  been  convicted 
of  treasonable  practices.  In  1725  Bolingbroke  settled  at 
Dawley,  near  Uxbridge,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  was 
alternately  amusing  himself  in  playing  the  retired  philo- 
sopher, and  endeavouring,  with  more  serious  purpose,  to 
animate  the  opposition  to  Walpole.  Pope,  who  was  his 
frequent  guest,  sympathized  with  his  schemes,  and  was 
completely  dazzled  by  his  eminence.  He  spoke  of  him 
with  bated  breath,  as  a  being  almost  superior  to  humanity. 
"  It  looks,"  said  Pope  once,  "  as  if  that  great  man  had 
been  placed  here  by  mistake.  When  the  comet  appeared 
a  month  or  two  ago,"  he  added,  "  I  sometimes  fancied 
that  it  might  be  come  to  carry  him  home,  as  a  coach  comes 
to  one's  door  for  other  visitors."  Of  all  the  graceful  com- 
pliments in  Pope's  poetry,  none  are  more  ardent  or  more 
obviously  sincere  than  those  addressed  to  this  "guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend."  He  delighted  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  great  man's  presence.  Writing  to  Swift 
in  1728,  he  (Pope)  says  that  he  is  holding  the  pen  "for 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  who  is  reading  your  letter  between 
two  haycocks,  with  his  attention  occasionally  distracted 
by  a  threatening  shower.  Bolingbroke  is  acting  the  tem- 
perate recluse,  having  nothing  for  dinner  but  mutton- 
broth,  beans  and  bacon,  and  a  barndoor  fowl.  Whilst 
bis  lordship  is  running  after  a  cart.  Pope  snatches  a 
moment  to  tell  how  the  day  before  this  noble  farmer  had 
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engnged  a  painter  for  2001.  to  give  the  correct  a^cultuitl 
air  to  hia  country  ball  by  ornamenting  it  with  trophies  of 
8|)adee,  rakee,  anil  prongR.  Popo  saw  that  the  Koal  for 
rotiremeot  waa  aot  free  from  aJfMtation,  but  he  eat  ot  the 
teacher's  feet  with  profound  belief  in  tho  Taluti  of  the 
leesonB  which  flowad  from  hia  lips. 

The  connexion  was  to  bear  rcmBrkahle  fruit.  Uniler 
Uie  direction  of  Uolin^brnko,  Pope  ivsolved  to  compose  a 
grunt  philoBophicid  poem,  "  Does  Pope  talk  to  you,"  wiys 
Bolingbroke  to  Swift  in  1731,  "  at  the  noble  work  which, 
at  my  instigation,  he  has  begun  in  such  n  manner  that  h<t 
mutit  be  convinced  by  this  time  I  judged  better  of  his 
talimtj  than  he  did  1 "  And  Bolingbroke  proceeds  to 
describe  the  Kesay  on  Man,  of  which  it  seems  that  three 
(out  of  four)  epistles  were  now  tinished.  The  flret  of  these 
opisLlea  nppvarod  in  1733.  Pope,  being  apparently  nervous 
on  hia  tirst  appearance  as  a  philosopher,  withhold  his 
nanie.  The  other  parts  followed  in  the  course  of  1733 
and  1734,  snd  the  authorship  waa  soon  avowed.  The 
Ksaay  on  Man  is  Pope's  most  ambitious  ]>«rformance, 
and  the  one  by  which  he  waa  best  known  beyond  his  own 
country.  It  has  been  frequently  translatnl,  it  wits  imi- 
tated both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  provoked  a  con- 
trovBTBy,  not  like  others  in  Popo'e  history  of  the  purely 
pursonul  kind. 

The  Essay  on  Man  professes  to  be  a  theodicy.     PopOi 
with  an  echo  of  the  Aliltonic  phmao,  proposes  to 
VindiMito  the  ways  of  God  lo  man. 

He  is  thtts  attempting  the  ^-reateat  tank  to  which  poet 
or  philosopher  can  devoto  himself — the  exhibition  of  an 
orgnnic  and  harmonious  view  of  the  universe.  In  n  time 
when  men'8  minds  are  dominatiyl  by  a  dednite  religions 
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creed,  the  poet  may  hope  to  achieve  success  in  such  an 
undertaking  without  departing  from  his  legitimate  method. 
His  vision  pierces  to  the  world  hidden  from  our  senses, 
and  realizes  in  the  transitory  present  a  scene  in  the  slow 
development  of  a  divine  drama.  To  make  us  share  his 
vision  is  to  give  his  justification  of  Providence.  When 
Milton  told  the  story  of  the  war  in  heaven  and  the  fall  of 
man,  he  gave  implicitly  his  theory  of  the  true  relations  of 
man  to  his  Creator,  but  the  abstract  doctrine  was  clothed 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  concrete  mythology. 

In  Pope's  day  the  traditional  belief  had  lost  its  hold 
upon  men's  minds  too  completely  to  be  used  for  imagina- 
tive purposes.  The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  would  itself 
require  to  be  justified  or  to  be  rationalized  into  thin  alle- 
gory. Nothing  was  left  possessed  of  any  vitality  but  a 
bare  skeleton  of  abstract  theology,  dependent  upon  argu- 
ment instead  of  tradition,  and  which  might  use  or  might 
dispense  with  a  Christian  phraseology.  Its  deity  was  not 
a  historical  personage,  but  the  name  of  a  metaphysical 
conception.  For  a  revelation  was  substituted  a  demon- 
stration. To  vindicate  Providence  meant  no  longer  to 
stimulate  imagination  by  pure  and  sublime  rendering  of 
accepted  truths,  but  to  solve  certain  philosophical 
problems,  and  especially  the  grand  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  existence  of  evil  with  divine  omnipotence  and  bene- 
volence. 

Pope  might  conceivably  have  written  a  really  great 
poem  on  these  terms,  though  deprived  of  the  concrete 
imagery  of  a  Dante  or  a  Milton.  If  he  had  fairly  grasped 
some  definite  conception  of  the  universe,  whether  pan- 
theistic or  atheistic,  optimist  or  pessimist,  proclaiming  a 
solution  of  the  mystery,  or  declaring  all  solutions  to  be 
impossible,  he  might  have  given  forcible  expression  to  the 
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correapouding  emotions.  He  might  have  uttered  the  melan- 
choly reaignatioB  anil  the  confident  hope  incited  in  dif- 
ferent minds  by  a  contemptntion  of  the  mysterious  world. 
He  might  again  conceivably  Imve  written  an  interesting 
work,  though  it  would  hiirdly  have  been  a  poem — if  he  Imil 
vemfied  the  argumente  by  which  a  coherent  theory  might 
be  flupported,  Ilnlnckily,  he  was  quite  unqualified  for  either 
undertaking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  more  or  lese  aimo<l 
at  both.  Anytliing  like  suatained  reasoning  was  beyonil 
Ilia  Peach.  Pope  felt  and  thought  by  shocks  and  electrii: 
flashos.  He  could  only  obtain  a  continuous  efiect  when 
working  clearly  upon  lines  already  provided  for  him,  or 
simuluto  one  by  fitting  together  fragments  struck  nut  at 
intervals.  The  ilefeet  was  aggravated  or  caused  by  the 
phydicol  infirmities  which  put  sustained  inteJIectual  labour 
out  of  the  question-  The  laborious  and  patient  meditation 
which  brings  a  convei^ng  series  of  argunienta  to  bear 
upon  a  single  point,  was  to  him  as  impossible  as  the  power 
of  deviaing  an  elaborate  strategical  combination  to  a  dash- 
ing Prince  Rupert.  The  reasonings  in  the  Essay  are  con- 
fused, contradictory,  and  often  childish.  He  was  equally 
far  from  having  assimilated  any  definite  system  of  thouglit. 
Brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  he  had  gradually  swung  into 
vague  deistic  belief.  But  he  had  never  etudied  any  philo- 
sophy or  theology  whatever,  and  he  accepts  in  perfect  un- 
coDsciousnera  fragments  of  the  moat  heterogeneous  systems. 
Swift,  in  verses  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
describes  his  method  of  composition,  which  is  characteristic 
of  Pope's  habits  of  work. 

Now  backa  of  lettorH,  IhoQgli  design'il 

For  those  who  mors  will  need  'em. 
Are  flll'd  willi  hinlB  and  interlinod,  

HimseircAD  Kntroel/  raid  'on 
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Sach  atom  by  Bome  other  Btmck 

All  turns  and  motions  tries ; 
Till  in  a  lamp  together  stack 

Behold  a  poem  rise ! 

It  was  strange  enough  that  any  poem  should  arise  by 
such  means  ;  but  it  would  have  been  miraculous  if  a  poem 
so  constructed  had  been  at  once  a  demonstration  and  an 
exposition  of  a  harmonious  philosophical  system.  The 
confession  which  he  made  to  Warburton  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  his  qualifications  as  a  student.  He 
says  (in  1739)  that  he  never  in  his  life  read  a  line  of 
Leibnitz,  nor  knew,  till  he  found  it  in  a  confutation  of  his 
Essay,  that  there  was  such  a  term  as  pre-established  har- 
mony. That  is  almost  as  if  a  modem  reconciler  of  faith 
and  science  were  to  say  that  he  had  never  i^ead  a  line  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  or  heard  of  such  a  phrase  as  the  struggle  for 
existence.  It  was  to  pronounce  himself  absolutely  dis- 
qualified to  speak  as  a  philosopher. 

How,  then,  could  Pope  obtain  even  an  appearance  of 
success  ?  The  problem  should  puzzle  no  one  at  the  present 
day.  Every  smart  essayist  knows  how  to  settle  the  most 
abstruse  metaphysical  puzzles  after  studies  limited  to  the 
pages  of  a  monthly  magazine;  and  Pope  was  much  in 
the  state  of  mind  of  such  extemporizing  philosophers. 
He  had  dipped  into  the  books  which  everybody  read ; 
Locke's  Essay,  and  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  and 
Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature,  and  Clarke  on  the 
Attributes,  and  Archbishop  King  on  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
had  probably  amused  his  spare  moments.  They  were 
all,  we  may  suppose,  in  Bolingbroke's  library ;  and  if  that 
passing  shower  commemorated  in  Pope's  letter  drove  them 
back  to  the  house,  Bolingbroke  might  discourse  from  the 
page  which  happened  to  be  open,  and  Pope  would  try  to 
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■sify  it,  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.'  Not  must  wo 
jet,  like  some  of  his  commentators,  that  after  nil  pope 
n  exceedingly  clever  man.  His  mpidly  jicrcoptivis 
d  was  folly  <|UiiMed  to  imbibe  the  cnido  versions  of 
philosophic  theories  which  float  upon  the  Gurface  of  ordi* 
nary  talk,  and  are  not  always  ao  inferior  to  their  proto- 
types in  pliilosophic  ijualities,  us  philosophers  would  bitvo 
us  bulieve.  lie  could  by  etiatcbi'«  seian  with  admirable 
quiclcnues  the  general  spirit  of  a  doctrine,  though  unable 
io  sHstain  himself  at  a  high  intellectual  K-vel  for  any 
Uigtb  of  time.  He  wns  ready  with  nbuntlimce  uf  po«tii:iJ 
istmlious,  not,  perliajis,  very  closuly  adapted  to  iho 
:,  but  oapahlo  of  being  eUbomted  into  effective  paa- 
s  ;  liud,  tinally,  Pope  had  alwiiys  a  certain  number  of 
Lore  or  less  ajipruprial*)  ctmiinonplaces  or  rcndoringB  into 
Htse  uf  Home  i)as8tiges  which  had  struck  him  in  Pascal, 
t  Pocbefoucauld,  or  Bacon,  oil  of  tbam  fcvourite  authors, 
tod  whicli  could  be  wrought  into  llie  structure  at  a  sli^jdit 
BBt  of  coherence.  I!y  such  mnaus  he  uould  jiut  togetlua 
1  poem,  which  was  certainly  not  an  orj^nic  whole,  but 
which  might  contain  many  striking  eayinga  and  pnssagea 
of  great  rhetorical  etfect 

j  Thelogical  framework  niia,  we ni3ygueBii,8upplied  mainly 
f  BoUngbhike.  Bathnrst  told  Worton  that  Bolingbroke 
[  given  I'ope  the  essay  in  prose,  and  that  Po[te  had 
kly  turned  it  into  verse ;  and  Mallet — ■&  friend  of  both — 
k  said  to  havo  seen  the  very  manuscript  from  which  Pope 
^rkod.  Johnson,  on  bearing  this  from  Itoswell,  niUiurkod 
ist  it  must  be  an  overstatement.  Popp  might  have  had 
EDmBoliugbrukethe"'pliilo8ophical  stamina"  of  Iheesapy, 
X  he  must,  at  least,  liave  contributed  the  "  poc'tica]  ima- 
"  Ko  letter  with  an  eaTelope  could  give  Iiiro  mora  delight."  inyi 
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gerj"  and  have  had  more  independent  power  than  the 
story  implied.  It  is,  indeed,  impossihle  accurately  to  fix 
the  relations  of  the  teacher  and  his  disciple.  Pope  acknow- 
ledged in  the  strongest  possible  terms  his  dependence  upon 
Bblingbroke,  and  Bolingbroke  claims  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness the  position  of  instigator  and  inspirer.  His 
more  elaborate  philosopliical  works  are  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  Pope,  and  profess  to  be  a  redaction  of  the  con- 
versations which  they  had  had  together.  These  were  not 
written  till  after  the  Essay  on  Man ;  but  a  series  of  frag- 
ments appear  to  represent  what  he  actually  set  down  for 
Pope's  guidance.  They  are  professedly  addressed  to  Pope. 
"  I  write,"  he  says  (fragment  65),  "  to  you  and  for  you, 
and  you  would  think  yourself  little  obliged  to  me  if  I 
took  the  pains  of  explaining  in  prose  what  you  would  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  in  verse," — that  is,  the  free- 
will puzzle.  The  manuscripts  seen  by  Mallet  may  pro- 
bable have  been  a  commonplace  book  in  which  Boling- 
broke had  set  down  some  of  these  fragments,  by  way  of 
instructing  Pope,  and  preparing  for  his  own  more  systematic 
work.  No  reader  of  the  fragments  can,  I  tliink,  doubt  as 
to  the  immediate  source  of  Pope's  inspiration.  Most  of 
the  ideas  expressed  were  the  common  property  of  many 
contemporary  writers,  but  Pope  accepts  the  particular  mo- 
di6cation  presented  by  Bolingbroke.'  Poi)e's  manipulation 
of  these  materials  causes  much  of  the  Essay  on  Man 
to  resemble  (as  Mr.  Pattison  puts  it)  an  exquisite  mosaic 
work.  A  detailed  examination  of  his  mode  of  transmu- 
tation would  be  a  curious  study  in  the  technical  secrets  of 

^  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuBs  this  in  detail ;  but  I  may 
say  that  Pope's  crude  theory  of  the  state  of  nature,  his  psychology 
as  to  reason  and  instinct,  and  self-love,  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
Boale  of  beings,  all  seem  to  have  the  specific  Bolingbroke  stamp. 
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literary  execution,  A  specimen  or  two  will  suffiiiiently 
indicate  the  geseral  nhuroctur  of  Pope's  method  of  oon- 
etructing  his  essay. 

The  forty-third  fMgment  of  Bolingbroke  is  virtually  a 
proae  version  of  much  of  Pope's  poetry.  A  few  phrases 
will  exhibit  the  relation  ; — 

Throagh  worlds  aimumbei^d  though  the  God  be  known, 

"Tifl  oon  to  trace  Him  only  in  our  own. 

tia  who  through  v&it  immeiiBity  can  picroa, 

See  worlds  on  worldi  compont  oim  miMierat, 

Obserre  how  ti/aUm  inio  lyil&m  run<. 

Vfbal,  other  placeta  circle  other  sans. 

What  Torisd  being  peoples  every  etar. 

Uay  tell  why  Heaven  bna  mado  ui  whnt  ire  are. 

But  of  ihii  rmme  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 

The  ttrong  eonnetiont,  nice  depatulmci'iH, 

Oradatwn)  joBt,  hna  thy  pcrnuling  aoal 

Looked  through,  or  ctm  a  part  couUun  the  whole  ? 

"The  universe,"  I  quote  only  a  few  phnkies  from 
BolingbToko,  "  ia  an  immense  aggregate  of  systema. 
Every  one  of  these,  if  ve  nuxy  judge  by  our  own,  contains 
aevenU,  and  everj'  one  of  theae  again,  xf  we  may  judge  hij  our 
otm,  is  made  up  of  a  multitudeof  different  modes  of  being, 
animated  and  uianimated,  tliiuking  and  unthinking  .  .  . 
but  all  concurring  in  one  common  syEteiu.  .  .  .  Just 
so  it  ia  with  respect  to  the  various  systems  and  systems  of 
aystmu  that  ci/mpooe  the  uniferaf.  As  distant  as  they 
are,  and  as  different  as  we  may  imagine  them  to  be,  tliey 
are  all  tieil  logctbcr  by  relations  and  connexions,  ffrada- 
tuint,  and  dependetieies."  The  verbal  coincidence  is  hore 
as  marked  as  Ihe  coincidence  in  argument.  Warton 
refera  to  an  eloquent  passage  in  Sliaftesbury,  which  con- 
tains n  eimiinr  tbouglit ;  but  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
Bolingbroke  was  in  this  cane  the  iuimoiliatt'  source.     A 
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quaint  passage  a  little  farther  on,  in  which  Pope  repre- 
sents man  as  complaining  because  he  has  not  'Hhe 
strength  of  bulls  or  the  fur  of  bears/'  may  be  traced  with 
equal  plausibility  to  Shaftesbury  or  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne ;  but  I  have  not  noticed  it  in  Bolingbroke. 

One  more  passage  will  be  sufficient.  Pope  asks  whether 
we  are  to  demand  the  suspension  of  laws  of  nature  when- 
ever they  might  produce  a  mischievous  result)  Is  Etna 
to  cease  an  eruption  to  spare  a  sage,  or  should  **  new 
motions  be  impressed  upon  sea  and  air  "  for  the  advan- 
tage of  blameless  Bethel  ? 

When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  or«  high 

Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  yon  go  by  ? 

Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  &I1, 

For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  P 

Chartres  is  Pope's  typical  villain.  This  is  a  terse  ver- 
sion, with  concrete  cases,  of  Bolingbroke's  vaguer  gene- 
ralities. "The  laws  of  gravitation,"  he  says,  "must 
sometimes  be  suspended  (if  special  Providence  be  ad- 
mitted), and  sometimes  their  effect  must  be  precipitated. 
The  tottering  edifice  must  be  kept  miraculously  from  fall- 
ing, whilst  innocent  men  lived  in  it  or  passed  under  it, 
and  the  fall  of  it  must  be  as  miraculously  determined  to 
crush  the  guilty  inhabitant  or  passenger."  Here,  again, 
we  have  the  alternative  of  Wollaston,  who  uses  a  similar 
illustration,  and  in  one  phrase  comes  nearer  to  Pope.  He 
speaks  of  "  new  motions  being  impressed  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere." We  may  suppose  that  the  two  friends  had  been 
dipping  into  Wollaston  together.  Elsewhere  Pope  seems 
to  have  stolen  for  himself.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
second  epistle.  Pope,  in  describing  man  as  "  the  glory, 
jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world,"  is  simply  versifying  Pascal ; 
and  a  little  farther  on,  when  he  speaks  of  reason  as  the 
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wind  and  passion  ae  the  gale  on  life's  vast  ocean,  lie  is 
adapttug  his  comparison  Ircm  Locke's  treatise  on  govern- 

Tf  all  such  cases  were  adduced,  wo  should  have  nearly 
picked  the  argumentative  part  of  the  essay  to  pieces ;  but 
tnpplies  throughout  tfao  moat  characteristia 
element.  The  fragments  cohere  by  external  cement,  not 
by  an  internal  unity  of  thought;  and  Pope  too  often 
a  the  level  of  more  satire,  or  indulges  in  a  quaint 
oonueit  or  iialjmlle  sophistry.  Yet  it  would  bo  very  un- 
just tu  ignore  the  high  (lualities  which  are  to  be  found  in 
this  incongruous  whole.  The  style  ia  often  admirable. 
When  Fope  is  at  his  heat  every  word  tells.  Hia  precision 
uid  firmness  of  touch  enables  him  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  meaning  into  a  narrow  compass.  He  uaes  only 
one  epithet,  but  it  ia  the  right  one,  and  never  boggles 
and  patches  or,  iii  his  own  phmse, "  bhinders  round  about 
a  meaning."  Worton  gives,  as  a  specimen  of  this  power, 
the  lism ; — 

But  erra  not  niitnre  from  this  gracioua  end 
Frum  bnmiug  «udb  when  livid  deaths  daacaad, 
When  eartbqnakes  swallQW  or  nhtm  tempeats  tvteop 
Ttums  to  one  grave,  whole  luttioos  to  tbe  deep  'f 

And   Mr.    Fattieon  reinforces  tbe  criticism  by  quoting 
Voltaire's  feeble  imitation : — 


do  luidi  1e*  fanestea  haleines 
lort  uDt  inond^  dim  ptaioes, 
II  qae  joiuais  le  cael  en  eon  u 
!b  buui^  etjoamei  paiaii  dul 


It  is  true  that  in  the  effort  to  be  couiiressod.  Pope  bus 
hero  and  there  cut  to  tbe  quick  and  suppressed  essential 
parts  of  speech,  till  tbe  lines  con  only  he  construed  by  our 
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inddpendent  knowledge  of  their  meaning.     The  famouB 

liwe— 

Hftn  never  is  but  always  to  be  blesfc, 

b  ttn  example  of  defective  construction,  though  his  Ian- 
g\iage  ia  often  tortured  by  more  elliptical  phrasea*  This 
|H)wer  of  charging  lines  with  great  fulness  of  meaning 
enables  Pope  to  soar  for  brief  periods  into  genuine  and 
in^iressive  poetry.  Whatever  his  philosophical  weakness 
and  his  moral  obliquity,  he  is  often  moved  by  genuine 
emotion.  He  has  a  vein  of  generous  sympathy  for  human 
Huiferings  and  of  righteous  indignation  against  bigots, 
and  if  he  only  half  understands  his  own  optimism,  that 
**  wliatever  is  is  right,"  the  vision,  rather  poetical  than 
pluloBophical,  of  a  harmonious  universe  lifts  him  at  times 
into  a  region  loftier  than  that  of  frigid  and  pedantic 
platitude.  The  most  popular  passages  were  certain  purple 
patches,  not  arising  very  spontaneously  or  with  much 
relevance,  but  also  showing  something  more  than  the 
practised  rhetorician.  The  "  poor  Indian  "  in  one  of  the 
njost  highly-polished  paragraphs — 

Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  eqaal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company, 

intrudes  rather  at  the  expense  of  logic,  and  is  a  decidedly 
conventional  person.  But  this  passage  has  a  certain  glow  of 
line  humanity  and  is  touched  with  real  pathos.     A  further 

*  Perhaps  the  most  cnrioas  example,  too  long  for  quotation,  is  a 
paiMige  noar  the  end  of  the  last  epistle,  in  which  he  sums  up  his 
moral  system  by  a  series  of  predicates  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  any  subject.     One  couplet  runs — 

Never  elated  whilst  one  man's  depressed 
Never  dejected  whilst  another's  blest. 

It  is  impressive,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover  by  the  rules  of 
grammatical  oonitmotion  who  is  to  be  never  elated  and  depressed. 
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paaaage  or  two  may  sufficiently  indicate  hig  higher  qualities. 
In  the  end  of  the  third  epistle  Poi>e  ia  diaounsiiig  tho 
odgin  of  goroinmeiit  aud  tlie  state  of  uature,  and  diecosa- 
ing  them  in  sueh  a  wuy  as  to  ahow  conclusiTely  that  lie 
doee  not  iu  tlie  least  understand  tbe  Iheoriea  in  i^ucetion 
or  their  application.  His  3tat«  of  ^uturo  is  a  sham  re- 
prodnction  of  the  golden  age  of  ]ioets,  made  to  ilo 
duty  in  a  scientifiu  apeculutiou.  A  flimsy  hypothenis 
learnt  from  Bolingbroke  is  not  improved  when  overlaid 
with  Pope's  cooyentional  ornamentation.  The  imaginary 
history  proceeds  to  relate  the  growth  of  Bupt'rstition, 
which  destroys  the  primeval  innocence  ;  hut  why  or  when 
does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  yet,  though  the  general 
theory  is  incokereut,  ho  catchee  a  distinct  view  of  one 
ae[H'Ct  of  the  question  and  expressfs  a  tolerably  trito  view 
of  the  question  with  singular  terseness.  Who,  he  asks, — 
First  taagbt  bouIb  eiiBl&T»d  and  roalms  uudone, 
The  ennrmooB  bitli  of  maaj  mode  for  one  ? 

He  replies, — 

Force  fint  mode  conqueBt  and  that  conqneat  law  ; 

Till  SopcTBtitioa  taagbt  iho  tjrantawc, 

ThoD  ihiucd  iho  tyranaj,  Lbcn  lent  it  aid, 

And  godB  of  conqaeroTB,  slavt^B  or  snbjecM  made  ; 

Bhc.  'mid  tho  ligbtniag'a  bl&ze  and  thunder's  tonitd, 

Whan  tock'd  the  taoimtaJUB  and  when  (ptau'il  the  ground  - 

She  laaght  tbe  weak  lo  itqbI,  tbe  proud  tu  ptay 

To  Power  nnBwn  and  mightier  far  llian  thoy  j 

She  from  the  readiDg  enrth  and  burating  skieB 

Saw  gods  descend  and  fionda  infemiU  rise ; 

TI:iero  fit'd  the  dnjadful,  there  the  blesi  abodei ; 

Tent  made  her  devils,  and  week  hope  her  gods ; 

Gods  partial,  changerul,  pasBiaaate,  wgait. 

Whoso  altribates  were  tags,  rcvant^,  or  last ; 

Boofa  as  tho  BonU  of  cuwardB  might  conoeive, 

And,  IVsini.'d  like  tyrants,  lynrnta  would  believe. 
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ll  Ul^  W»4  "M'  (mmH^  w^(*«  ^  power  of  expressing  ^ 
i^iK^i  »u%M^  <^>«i4>  ^^  (MttiliHUj  than  prose,  such  writing 
n^nmmU  t«Oi^  A  ^^^  hi^h  (i)tttc«.  Some  popular  philosophers 
^viArlU  ^miaA;^  <%  «M«Ktui^Qtut(4er  out  of  those  sixteen  lines. 

Illv^  bkii<^\  xHk  >kyii  b>»>a^kt  Pope  into  difficulties.  The 
>>^VmU  llW^MV  "^^  whii^yw  is  is  right,"  might  he  under- 
«K\\i  ui  %«yr^^Hk#^  »i>ii»xH  and  in  some  sense  it  would  he 
iw^^^|4m4  b>  ^^^^v  Um^I.  But,  in  Bolinghroke*s  teaching, 
1%  iiK^svvt  a  k^^Wtodo)^  application^  and  in  Pope's  imper- 
U^  \v«^uuu  g4'  tk4iugbroke  the  taint  was  not  removed. 
i'W  K)|t^  v^uKhmu^  of  the  rationalistic  theory  of  the 
Uiui^  VK^  «i^Mtt<^  furm  of  pantheism,  and  the  tendency  is 
«UU  Uk^igt^  iM^ok^  in  a  poetical  statement,  where  it  was 
vtitlWuh  ^  «itaW  the  refined  distinctions  hy  which  the 
^vHv4vMiH44  W  avorteil.  When  theology  is  regarded  as  de- 
vm^mmi^hUIm  by  reason,  the  need  of  a  revelation  ceases  to  be 
V't'V^vm^  The  optimistic  view  which  sees  the  proof  of 
vlu^uv^  vM^)v4'  in  the  vast  harmony  of  the  whole  visible 
wvviUt  It^tvwd  into  the  background  the  darker  side  of  the 
uu^xv^^^  »^^tt)d  in  the  theological  doctrines  of  human 
vH^v\^4uMW  and  the  consequent  need  of  a  future  judgment 
m  «K'|H4VHliiai  of  good  from  evil.  I  need  not  inquire 
\v  K^lhvv  any  optimistic  theory  is  really  tenable ;  but  the 
^^^^^^lav  vvmiuu  of  the  creed  involved  the  attempt  to 
Vguv^^»  Uu»  ovils  under  which  all  creation  groans,  and 
|H\hJwvhhI  in  lUtforent  minds  the  powerful  retort  of  Butler's 
AikaU»gy»  auU  the  biting  sarcasm  of  Voltaire's  Can- 
vluU*.  IV»|HS  accepting  the  doctrine  without  any  i)er- 
w|4uui  i^f  these  difficulties,  unintentionally  fell  into 
akuHUf  jiiauthmsm.  He  was  not  yielding  to  the  logical 
^v*liuo(  which  carries  out  a  theory  to  its  legitimate 
vls>v\4\»|auw\t ;  but  obeying  the  imaginative  impulse  which 
v«U4Uv4  »top  to  listen  to  the  usual  qualifications  and  safe- 
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guards  nt  tlio  orthodox  reoBoner,  Tbe  best  paaeageH  in 
the  essay  are  thoae  in  wliicli  ha  ia  frankly  pantheistic, 
and  ia  swept,  like  Shaftesbury,  into  enthuBiastic  assertion 
of  the  univereal  harmony  of  things. 

All  ore  but  parts  of  one  atupendaui  n-Iiole, 
Wliosa  body  nature  i*,  and  God  the  noiil ; 
That  changed  thro'  all  and  yet  in  nil  tbe  aamo, 
Grent  in  tbe  earth  aa  in  tho  etheroal  fttme  ; 
Warms  iii  the  sun,  reti^shea  in  th4  breoze, 
OIuwH  in  the  gtari,  and  bluasoma  In  the  tre(<H  ; 
Liros  thro'  all  lifo,  eitends  thro'  bU  extent, 
Bpreade  nndivided,  opcmtes  DDspent ; 
BroatheH  iti  onr  8on1,  informa  oar  mortal  part, 
Ah  Tnll,  aa  parTecC,  in  a  hair  sa  heart  i 
Aa  fhll,  aa  pertbct,  in  rllo  nuui  that  mnnnui. 
As  the  rapt  aoraph  that  odorsB  and  burns; 
To  him,  uu  high,  no  low,  no  groat,  an  small. 
Ho  fills,  he  bonnds,  connoota,  and  eqnala  all. 

In  »pit*i  of  some  awkward  phrasts  (liair  and  heart  is  a 
Tils  antithesis  !),  tha  {Mssage  ia  eloquent  but  can  hardly  be 
ealleil  orthodox.  And  it  was  still  worse  when  Pot>G  under^ 
took  lo  ahow  that  even  evil  passions  and  vices  were  part  of 
the  harmony ;  that  "  a  Borgia  and  a  Cataliiie  "  were  as  much 
a  |iurt  of  the  divine  nnlitr  aa  a  plague  ur  on  partlitiuake, 
anil  that  s«lf-love  and  lust  were  essential  to  social  wrJRire. 

Pope's  own  religious  position  is  characteristic  and  eaaily 
definable.  If  it  is  not  quite  defenaibla  on  the  strictest 
principlea  of  plain  s[toakiiig,  it  is  also  certain  that  we 
could  not  condemn  him  without  condenuiinf;  many  of  the 
beet  (ind  moat  calholic-spiriteii  of  men.  The  dogmatic 
system  in  which  he  had  proautnably  bcon  educated  had 
softened  under  the  influence  of  tbo  cultivated  thought  of 
Uu)  day.  Pope,  aa  the  member  of  a  peraeciited  sect^  had 
learnt  to  share  that  ri|^hteaus  hatred  of  bigotry  which  is 
the  honourable  characteristic  of  his  he.it  contemporaries. 
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He  considered  the  persecuting  spirit  of  his  own  church  to 
he  its  worst  fault. ^  In  the  early  Essay  on  Criticism  he 
offended  some  of  his  own  sect  by  a  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  doctrine  which  promotes  persecution  by  limiting 
salvation  to  a  particular  creed.  His  charitable  conviction 
that  a  divine  element  is  to  be  found  in  all  creeds,  from 
that  of  the  '*  poor  Indian  "  upwards,  animates  the  highest 
passages  in  his  works.  But  though  he  sympathizes 
with  a  generous  toleration,  and  the  specific  dogmas  of  his 
creed  sat  very  loosely  on  his  mind,  he  did  not  consider 
that  an  open  secession  was  necessary  or  even  honourable. 
He  called  himself  a  true  Catholic,  though  rather  as  respect- 
fully sympathizing  with  the  spirit  of  Fenelon  than  as 
holding  to  any  dogmatic  system.  The  most  dignified 
letter  that  he  ever  wrote  was  in  answer  to  a  suggestion 
from  Atterbury  (1717),  that  he  might  change  his  religion 
upon  the  death  of  his  father.  Pope  replies  that  his 
worldly  interests  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  step ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Pope  might  have  had  a 
share  in  the  good  things  then  obtainable  by  successful 
writers,  if  he  had  qualified  by  taking  the  oaths.  But  he 
adds,  that  such  a  change  would  hurt  his  mother's  feelings, 
and  that  he  was  more  certain  of  his  duty  to  promote  her 
happiness  than  of  any  speculative  tenet  whatever.  He 
was  sure  that  he  could  mean  as  well  in  the  religion  he 
now  professed  as  in  any  other ;  and  that  being  so,  he 
thought  that  a  change  even  to  an  equally  good  religion 
could  not  be  justified.  A  similar  statement  appears  in  a 
letter  to  Swift,  in  1729.  "  I  am  of  the  religion  of  Eras- 
mus, a  Catholic.  So  I  live,  so  shall  I  die,  and  hope  one 
day  to  meet  you,  Bishop  Atterbury,  the  younger  Craggs, 
Dr.  Garth,  Dean  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  in  that 

1  Spenoe,  p.  364. 
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place  to  wUich  God  of  his  inGnite  mercy  tring  as  aiiil 
evt^r)'bodJ."  To  these  PruteElante  ho  would  donbtlcss 
hitve  joined  the  freethinkiug  Bolingbroko,  At  a  later 
period  he  told  Warhurtoti,  in  less  eleval«d  langiittj^  that 
the  change  of  his  creed  would  bring  him  many  oneniiea 
and  do  no  good  to  any  one. 

Pope  coull  fwl  nobly  and  act  honourably  when  hia 
morbid  vanity  did  not  i-xpose  liiin  to  some  temptation ; 
anil  I  think  that  in  this  matter  hiK  uttilude  waa  In  every 
w-ay  creditable.  He  sliowed,  irnlood,  the  prejudicu  ent«r- 
lAiniKl  by  mimy  of  tlie  rBtioiialist  divines  for  the  frei<~ 
thinkcre  who  were  a  little  more  ontsi>okeu  Ihjin  liimself. 
The  deist  whove  creed  was  varnished  with  Christian 
phraiHw,  was  often  hitter  against  the  deist  who  rejoot*d 
the  vurnisb ;  and  Pope  put  Toland  and  TioUal  inlu  tlic 
Dunciail  as  scandalous  asHuIant^  of  nil  religion.  From 
hia  point  of  view  it  waa  as  wicked  to  attAck  any  civcil  (m 
l*>  regard  any  creed  aa  exclusively  true ;  and  certainly 
Pope  wafl  nut  disposed  to  join  any  party  wliich  was  bated 
and  mnhgned  by  the  mass  of  the  rcspeclohle  world.  Fur 
it  most,  be  rctnembert'd  that,  in  spitti  of  mnch  that  has 
been  said  to  the  conlmry,  nnd  in  s[)ito  of  the  true  ten. 
dency  of  much  so-calh'd  orthodoxy,  the  profeatdon  of  open 
disaenl  from  Christian  doctrine  waa  then  reganled  with 
extreme  disapproval.  It  might  he  a  fashion,  Ets  Butler 
and  others  declare,  to  talk  infidelity  in  cultivated  circles ; 
but  a  public  promulgalion  of  tinlielief  was  condemned  as 
criminal,  and  worthy  only  of  the  Grub-Btreet  faction. 
Pope,  therefore,  was  terribly  shocked  when  he  found  liiui- 
self  accused  of  hetiroiloxy.  Hia  poein  was  at  once  trans- 
lated, and,  we  are  told,  spread  mpidly  in  France,  where 
Voltaire  anil  many  inferior  writers  were  introducing  the 
contagion  of  English  freelhinking.     A  solid  Swi^s  pastor 
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and  professor  of  philosophy,  Jean  Pierre  Crousaz  (1663 — 
1750),  undertook  the  task  of  refutation,  and  published  an 
examination  of  Pope's  philosophy  in  1737  and  1738. 
A  serious  examination  of  this  bundle  of  half-digested 
opinions  was  in  itself  absurd.  Some  years  afterwards 
(1751)  Pope  came  under  a  more  powerful  critic.  The 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  prize  for  a  similar 
essay,  and  Lessing  published  a  short  tract  called  Pope  ein 
Metaphydker !  If  any  one  cares  to  see  a  demonstration 
that  Pope  did  not  understand  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  and 
that  the  bubble  blown  by  a  great  philosopher  has  more 
apparent  cohesion  than  that  of  a  half-read  poet,  he  may 
find  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  case  in  Lessing.  But 
Lessing  sensibly  protests  from  the  start  against  the  intru- 
sion of  such  a  work  into  serious  discussion ;  and  that 
is  the  only  ground  which  is  worth  taking  in  the  matter. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  Essay  on  Man, 
it  may  be  parenthetically  noticed,  was  its  effect  upon 
Voltaire.  In  1751  Voltaire  wrote  a  poem  on  Natural 
Law,  which  is  a  comparatively  feeble  application  of 
Pope's  principles.  It  is  addressed  to  Frederick  instead  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  contains  a  warm  eulogy  of  Pope's 
philosophy.  But  a  few  years  later  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  suggested  certain  doubts  to  Voltaire  as  to  the 
completeness  of  the  optimist  theory ;  and,  in  some  of  the 
most  impressive  verses  of  the  century,  he  issued  an  ener- 
getic protest  against  the  platitudes  applied  by  Pope  and 
his  followers  to  deaden  our  sense  of  the  miseries  under 
which  the  race  suffers.  Verbally,  indeed,  Voltaire  still 
makes  his  bow  to  the  optimist  theory,  and  the  two 
poems  appeared  together  in  1756;  but  his  noble  out- 
cry against  the  empty  and  complacent  deductions  which 
it  covers,  led  to  his  famous  controversy  with  Rousseau. 
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The  bbtoiy  of  this  cooEict  lails  lieyond  my  suliject,  and 
I  muat  be  couteiit  with  this  brief  reference,  which  provea, 
amongst  other  things,  the  interest  created  by  Pope's  advo- 
cacy of  the  moat  cbaracteristio  doctrines  of  his  time  on 
the  miiida  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Crousai  was  tranalated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  Pope  was  tenibly  alunnod.  His  "  guide,  philo- 
Mphci,  and  friend"  had  returned  to  the  Contini'nt  (in 
1735),  disgusted  with  his  political  failure,  but  was  again 
in  England  from  .luiie,  1738,  to  May,  1739.  We  know 
not  wbal  comfort  be  may  have  given  to  bis  unlucky  di& 
ciple,  but  an  unexpected  champion  suddenly  arose. 
William  Warburton  (born  1698)  was  giadnally  pushing 
bia  way  to  success.  He  had  been  an  attorney's  derk,  and 
had  not  received  a  iinivereily  cdncetion;  but  bis  multi- 
luiDus  reading  was  making  bim  conspicuous,  helped  by 
great  energy,  and  by  a  quality  which  gave  some  plausi- 
bility to  the  title  bestowed  on  bim  by  Mallet,  "The 
tsost  impudent  man  living."  In  his  humble  days  lie  bad 
been  intimate  with  Popes  enemies,  Concanen  and  Tbeo- 
bald,  and  had  spokni  ecorufully  of  Pi>])e,  saying, 'amongst 
things,  that  he  "  borrowed  tor  wnnt  of  geiiius,"  as 
Addison  borrowed  from  modesty  and  Milton  from  pride. 
In  1736  be  bad  published  his  iirxt  important  work,  the 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  and  in  173S  fol- 
lowed the  first  instalment  of  liis  principal  performance, 
the  Divine  Legation.  During  the  following  years  he 
was  the  most  conspicuous  theologian  of  the  day,  dreaded 
snd  bated  by  his  opponent^  whom  he  nnspariugly  bullied, 
and  dominnUng  a  small  clique  of  abject  admirers.  He  is 
■aid  to  have  condemned  the  Es«ay  on  ^lan  when  it 
uated.      He  ciiUed  it  a  eulleclion  of  the  worst 
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passages  of  the  worst  authors,  and  declared  that  it 
taught  rank  atheism.  The  appearance  of  Crousaz's  book 
suddenly  induced  him  to  make  a  complete  change  of 
front.  He  declared  that  Pope  spoke  "truth  uniformly 
throughout,"  and  complimented  him  on  Ms  strong  and 
delicate  reasoning. 

It  is  idle  to  seek  motivBS  for  this  proceeding.  War- 
burton  loved  paradoxes,  and  delighted  in  brandishing 
them  in  the  most  offensive  terms.  He  enjoyed  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  therefore  his  ponderous 
writings,  though  amusing  by  their  audacity  and  width 
of  reading,  are  absolutely  valueless  for  their  ostensible 
purpose.  The  exposition  of  Pope  (the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  December,  1738)  is  one  of  Ms  most  tiresome 
performances  ;  nor  need  any  human  being  at  the  present 
day  study  the  painful  wire-drawings  and  sophistries  by 
which  he  tries  to  give  logical  cohesion  and  orthodox  inten- 
tion to  the  Essay  on  Man. 

If  Warburton  was  simply  practising  his  dialectical  skiD, 
the  result  was  a  failure.  But  if  he  had  an  eye  to  certain 
lower  ends,  his  success  surpassed  his  expectations.  Pope 
was  in  ecstasies.  He  fell  upon  Warburton's  neck — or 
rather  at  his  feet — and  overwhelmed  him  with  professions 
of  gratitude.  He  invited  him  to  Twickenham  ;  met  him 
with  compliments  which  astonished  a  bystander,  and 
wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  surprising  humility.  "  You 
understand  me,"  he  exclaims  in  his  first  letter,  **  as  well 
as  I  do  myself ;  but  you  express  me  much  better  than 
I  could  express  myself"  For  the  rest  of  his  life  Pope 
adopted  the  same  tone.  He  sheltered  himself  beliind  this 
burly  defender,  and  could  never  praise  him  enough.  He 
declared  Mr.  Warburton  to  be  the  greatest  general 
critic  he  ever  knew,  and  was  glad  to  instal  him  in  the 
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position  of  diampion  in  ordinary.  'Warbiirton  waa  con- 
mlted  about  new  oditioiia ;  minotattd  Pope's  poomB ; 
stood  sponsor  to  the  last  Dunciod,  and  was  assured  by 
his  admiring  friend  that  the  comment  would  prolong  the 
life  of  the  poetry.  Pope  left  all  his  copyrights  to  tliia 
friend,  whilst  his  MSS.  were  given  to  Bolinghrolce. 

■When  tho  TJniTersity  of  Oxford  proposed  to  confer  an 
honorary  degree  upon  Pope,  he  declined  to  receive  the 
compliment,  because  the  proposal  to  confer  a  smaller 
honour  npon  Warbnrton  hud  been  at  the  same  time 
thrown  oat  by  the  Univerwty.  In  fact,  Pope  looked  up 
to  Warbnrton  with  a  reverence  almost  equal  to  that  which 
he  folt  for  Bolingbroke.  If  such  admiration  for  such  an 
idol  was  rather  humiliating,  we  must  remember  that  Fupu 
was  unable  to  detect  the  charlatan  in  the  pretentious  but 
really  vigorous  writ«r ;  and  we  may  perhaps  admit  that 
ther»  ia  something  pathetic  in  Pope's  constant  eagemess 
to  be  sup[>orted  by  some  sturdier  arm.  We  lind  the  same 
tendency  throughout  his  life.  The  weak  and  morbidly 
sensitive  nature  may  be  forgiven  if  its  dependence  leads 
to  escesaive  veneration. 

Warburton  di'rived  advantages  from  the  connexion,  the 
prospect  of  which,  we  may  Lope,  was  not  tho  motive  of 
his  first  advocacy.  To  be  recognized  by  the  must  eminent 
man  of  letters  of  tho  day  was  to  receive  a  kind  t>f  eerlifl- 
Mte  of  escellenee,  valuable  to  n  man  who  bad  not  the 
rcgnlar  uuiveraity  hallmark.  More  deBnito  resulta  fyl- 
lowod.  Pope  introduced  Warburton  to  Allen,  and  to 
Murmy,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield.  Through  Murniy 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  anil  frmu 
Allen  he  derived  greater  benefits — the  hand  of  hia  nim;e 
and  heiress,  and  an  introduction  to  Pitt,  which  gained  foi 
him  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester. 
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Pope's  allegiance  to  Bolingbroke  was  not  weakened  by 
this  new  aUiance.  He  sought  to  bring  the  two  together, 
when  Bolingbroke  again  visited  England  in  1743.  The 
only  result  was  an  angry  explosion,  as,  indeed,  might 
have  been  foreseen ;  for  Bolingbroke  was  not  likely  to  be 
well-disposed  to  the  clever  parson  whose  dexterous  sleight- 
of-hand  had  transferred  Pope  to  the  orthodox  camp ;  nor 
was  it  natural  that  Warburton,  the  most  combative  and 
insulting  of  controversialists,  should  talk  on  friendly 
terms  to  one  of  his  natural  antagonists — an  antagonist, 
moreover,  who  was  not  likely  to  have  bishoprics  in  his 
gift.  The  quarrel,  as  we  shall  see,  broke  out  fiercely  over 
Pope's  grave. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
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FoFK  had  tried  a  conmderable  ntunber  of  poetical  experi- 
menla  when  the  Dunciad  appeared,  bat  he  had  not  yet 
discovered  in  what  direotion  his  talents  could  be  moat 
elficieDtly  exerteil.  BystandeiB  arc  sometimes  acut«r  in 
detecting  a  man's  trae  forte  than  the  performer  himself. 
In  1722  Atterbury  had  seen  Pope's  lines  upon  Addison, 
and  reported  that  no  piece  of  his  writing  was  ever  so  much 
sought  after.  "  Since  you  now  know,"  bo  added,  "  in 
what  direction  jour  strength  lies,  I  hope  you  will  not 
suffer  tlinl  talent  to  be  unemployed."  Atterbury  seems  to 
have  been  mther  fond  of  giving  advice  to  Pope,  and  puts 
on  a  decidedly  pedagogic  air  when  writing  to  him.  The 
present  suggestion  was  more  likely  to  fidl  on  willing  ears 
than  another  made  shortly  before  their  finid  separation. 
Atterbary  then  presented  Pope  with  a  Bible,  and  recom- 
tnended  him  to  study  its  pages.  If  Pope  had  taken  to 
heart  some  of  St.  Paul's  exhortationa  to  Christian  charity, 
ho  would  Ecnrcely  have  publiithed  his  lines  upon  Addison, 

I  and  Kngli»h  literature  wonld  have  lost  some  of  ita  moat 

I  brilliant  pngeji. 

Satire  of  the  kind  represented  by  those  lines  was  so 

lobvioualy  adapted  to  Pope's  peculiar  talent,  that  we  ntber 

|vrondei  at  hia  having  taken  to  it  seriously  at  a  comparo- 
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tively  late  period,  and  even  then  having  drifted  into  it  by 
accident  rather  than  by  deliberate  adoption.  He  had 
aimed,  as  has  been  said,  at  being  a  philosophic  and 
didactic  poet.  The  Essay  on  Man  formed  part  of  a 
much  larger  plan,  of  which  two  or  three  fragmentary 
sketches  are  given  by  Spence.*  Bolingbroke  and  Pope 
wrote  to  Swift  in  November,  1 729,  about  a  scheme  then 
in  course  of  execution.  Bolingbroke  declares  that  Pope 
is  now  exerting  what  was  eminently  and  peculiarly  his 
talents,  above  all  writers,  living  or  dead,  without  except- 
ing Horace;  whilst  Pope  explained  that  this  was  a  "system 
of  ethics  in  the  Horatian  way.''  The  language  seems  to 
apply  best  to  the  poems  afterwards  called  the  Ethic 
Epistles,  though,  at  this  time.  Pope,  perhaps,  had  not  a 
very  clear  plan  in  his  head,  and  was  working  at  different 
parts  simultaneously.  The  Essay  on  Man,  his  most 
distinct  scheme,  was  to  form  the  opening  book  of  hia 
poem.  Three  others  were  to  treat  of  knowledge  and  its 
limits,  of  government  —  ecclesiastical  and  civil — and  of 
morality.  The  last  book  itself  involved  an  elaborate 
plan.  There  were  to  be  three  epistles  about  each  cardinal 
virtue — one,  for  example,  upon  avarice ;  another  on  the 
contrary  extreme  of  prodigality ;  and  a  third,  upon  the 
judicious  mean  of  a  moderate  use  of  riches.  Pope  told 
Spence  that  he  had  dropped  the  plan  chiefly  because  his  third 
book  would  have  provoked  every  Church  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  he  did  not  care  for  always  being  in  boiling 
water.  The  scheme,  however,  was  far  too  wide  and  too 
systematic  for  Pope's  powers.  His  spasmodic  energy 
enabled  him  only  to  fill  up  comers  of  the  canvas,  and 
from  what  he  did,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  his  classi- 
fication would  have  been  incoherent  and  his  philosophy 

1  SpoDoe,  pp.  16,  48,187,316. 
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uiiv<|ual  U)  the  taek.  I'ort  of  tua  work  was  used  for  tlie 
fourth  book  of  tliu  Dvtuciad,  anil  tiie  icmaindet  corr^ 
e]>oiii]R  to  wLat  are  uow  called  the  Kthic  EpisUea. 
These,  ns  they  now  stand,  ini^lude  five  poems.  Que  of 
thcso  has  DO  real  couueKioii  with  tlie  others.  It  is  a 
poem  addressed  to  Addison,  ''  Dccasioued  by  his  dialogue 
medcdti,"  written  (according  to  I'ope)  in  17 IG,  and 
first  publialied  in  Tiukell's  edition  ui'  Addison's  works  in 
1T31.  The  epistle  to  IJurtingtuti  on  tiiate  was  aflerwurds 
wiled  tlie  Um  of  Kiches,  and  appended  to  another  with 
the  same  title,  thus  filling  a  place  in  the  ethical  scheme, 
\  though  devotod  to  a  ver^'  subsidiary  braocU  of  the  sub- 
I  jout.  It  appeared  in  1731.  The  epistle  "  of  the  use  of 
'  riehes"  appeared  in  1732,  that  of  tbo  knowledge  and 
characters  of  men  in  1733,  and  that  of  the  chsracten 
of  women  in  1735.  The  last  three  are  all  that  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  wider  treatiee  coul**iii plated ;  but 
Pope  composed  so  much  in  fragments  tlial  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  bits  he  might  liave  originally  intended  for  any 
given  purpose. 

Another  distraction  seems  to  have  done  more  than  his 
I  fear   of   hotting    water    lo    arrest   the   progress    of  the 
elaborat«  plan.      Bolingbroke  coming  one    day  into  his 
room,  took  up  a  Horace,  and  observed  that  the  lirst  satire 
of  the  second  book  would  suit  Pope's  style.     Pope  trans- 
lated it  in  a  morning  or  two,  and  sent  it  to  press  almost 
immediately  (1733).     The  poem  had  a  brilliant  succesa. 
I  It  contained,  amongst  other  things,  the  ennplet  which 
I  provoked  hie  war  with  Lady  Mary  and  Liinl   Herrey. 
I  This,    again,    led  to  his  putting  together  the  epistle  to 
I  Arbuthuut,  which  includes  the  bitter  attack  ii^ion  Hervey, 
I  u  part  of  a  general  apologia  pro  inla  tun.     It  was  after- 
1  wards  called  ihe  Prologue  to  the  Satirt*      Of  hia  other 
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imitations  of  Horace,  one  appeared  in  1734  (the  second 
satire  of  the  second  book),  and  four  more  (the  first  and 
sixth  epistles  of  the  first  book  and  the  first  and  second  of 
the  second  book)  in  1738.  Finally,  in  1737,  he  published 
two  dialogues,  first  called  "  1738  "  and  afterwards  "  The 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires,"  which  are  in  the  same  vein  as 
the  epistle  to  Arbuthnot.  These  epistles  and  imitations 
of  Horace,  with  the  so-called  prologue  and  epilogue,  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  Pope's  energy  during  the  years 
in  which  his  intellect  was  at  its  best,  and  show  his  finest 
technical  qualities.  The  Essay  on  Man  was  on  hand 
during  the  early  part  of  this  period,  the  epistles  and 
satires  representing  a  ramification  from  the  same  inquiry. 
But  the  essay  shows  the  weak  side  of  Pope,  whilst  his 
most  remarkable  qualities  are  best  represented  by  these 
subsidiary  writings.  The  reason  will  be  sufficiently  appa- 
rent after  a  brief  examination,  which  will  also  give  occa- 
sion for  saying  what  still  remains  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  Pope  as  a  literary  artist 

The  weakness  already  conspicuous  in  the  Essay  on 
Man  mars  the  effect  of  the  Ethic  Epistles.  His  work 
tends  to  be  rather  an  aggregation  than  an  organic  whole. 
He  was  (if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  philologists) 
an  agglutinative  writer,  and  composed  by  sticking  together 
independent  fragments.  His  mode  of  composition  was 
natural  to  a  mind  incapable  of  sustained  and  continuous 
thought.  In  the  epistles,  he  professes  to  be  working  on 
a  plan.  The  first  expounds  his  favourite  theory  (also 
treated  in  the  essay)  of  a  **  ruling  passion."  Each  man 
has  such  a  passion,  if  only  you  can  find  it,  which  explains 
the  apparent  inconsistency  of  his  conduct.  This  theory, 
which  has  exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  fatalism  (especially 
from  people  who  did  not  very  well  know  what  fatalism 
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is),  ia  Bufliciently  atrikmg  for  his  purpose ;  but  it 
mtlier  turns  ap  at  intervsla  than  really  biixls  the  epietlo 
into  B,  whole.  But  the  orrasgeDient  of  his  portrait  gallery 
is  really  unsystematic ;  the  afiectation  of  eyslem  is  rather 
in  the  -way.  The  most  striking  cliarnctere  in  the  eesay 
OU  women  were  inserted,  (whenever  conipoeod)  some 
time  after  its  first  appearance,  and  the  construction  is  too 
loose  to  make  any  interruption  of  the  argument  percep- 
tilile.  The  [Kieiiia  contain  some  of  Pope's  most  brilliant 
bita,  but  we  can  scarcely  remember  tliem  as  a  wbole,  The 
charact«ra  of  Wharton  and  VDIiera,  of  Atossa,  of  the  Man 
of  Itoss,  and  Sir  Balaam,  stand  out  as  brilliant  possogea 
which  would  do  almost  as  well  in  any  other  setting.  In 
the  imitations  of  Horace  he  is,  of  course,  guided  by  lines 
abeady  laid  down  for  him ;  and  be  has  shown  admiruble 
skill  in  tmninlntiug  the  substance  as  well  as  the  wonls  of 
his  author  by  the  nearest  equivalents.  This  peculiar 
mode  of  imitation  had  been  tried  by  other  writers,  but  in 
Pope's  hands  it  succeeded  beyond  all  precedent.  There 
is  so  much  congeniality  between  Horace  and  Pope,  and 
the  social  orders  of  which  they  were  the  spokesmen,  that 
he  can  represent  his  original  without  giving  us  any  sense 
of  constraint.  Yet  even  here  he  sometimes  obscures  the 
thread  of  connexion,  and  we  feel  more  or  less  clearly 
that  the  order  of  thought  is  not  that  which  would  have 
spontaneously  arisen  in  hia  own  mind.  So,  for  exantple, 
in  the  imitation  of  Horaces  first  epistle  of  the  first  hook, 
the  references  bo  the  Stoical  and  Kpicurcan  morals  imply 
A  connexion  of  ideas  to  which  nothing  corresponds  In 
Pope's  reprodnction.  Horace  is  describing  n  genuine 
experience,  while  Pope  is  only  putting  together  n  string 
of  commonplaces.  The  most  interesting  part  of  these 
itnttstions  are  those  in  which  Pope  takes  advantage  of  the 
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suggestions  in  Horace  to  be  thoroughly  autobiographical. 
He  manages  to  run  his  own  experience  and  feelings  into 
the  moulds  provided  for  him  by  his  predecessor.  One 
of  the  happiest  passages  is  that  in  which  he  turns  the 
serious  pan^yric  on  Augustus  into  a  bitter  irony  against 
the  other  Augustus,  whose  name  was  George,  and  who, 
according  to  Lord  Hervey,  was  so  contrasted  with 
his  prototype,  that  whereas  personal  courage  was  the 
one  weak  point  of  the  emperor,  it  was  the  one  strong 
point  of  the  English  king.  As  soon  as  Pope  has  a 
chance  of  expressing  his  personal  antipathies  or  (to  do  him 
bare  justice)  his  personal  attachments,  his  lines  begin  to 
glow.  When  he  is  trying  to  preach,  to  be  ethical  and 
philosophical,  he  is  apt  to  Ml  into  mouthing  and  to  lose 
his  place ;  but  when  he  can  forget  his  stilts,  or  point  his 
morality  by  some  concrete  and  personal  instance,  every 
word  is  alive.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  the  epilogues, 
and  more  especially  the  prologue  to  the  satires,  his  most 
impressive  performances.  The  unity  which  is  very  ill- 
supplied  by  some  ostensible  philosophical  thesis,  or  even 
by  the  leading  strings  of  Horace,  is  given  by  his  own 
intense  interest  in  himself.  The  best  way  of  learning  to 
enjoy  Pope  is  to  get  by  heart  the  epistle  to  Arbuthnot 
That  epistle  is,  as  I  have  said,  his  Apologia.  In  its  some 
400  lines,  he  has  managed  to  compress  more  of  his  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  than  woidd  fill  an  ordinary  autobio- 
graphy. It  is  true  thjit  the  epistle  requires  a  commen- 
tator. It  wants  some  familiarity  with  the  events  of  Pope's 
life,  and  many  lines  convey  only  a  part  of  their  meaning 
unless  we  are  familiar  not  only  with  the  events,  but  with 
the  characters  of  the  persons  mentioned.  Passages  over 
which  we  pass  carelessly  at  the  first  reading  then  come 
out  with  wonderful  fireahness,  and  single  phrases  throw  a 
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sudden  light  upon  hidden  depths  of  feeling.  It  u  also 
true,  unluckily,  that  parts  of  it  roust  be  read  by  the 
role  of  coiitmriea.  They  tell  U8  not  whnt  Pope  ronlly 
wns,  but  what  ho  wielicd  others  to  think  him,  and  what 
be  probably  eudeavounxl  to  peiauode  himself  tltat  he  was. 
Uow  fai  he  succeeded  in  ImpoNog  npou  himself  is  indued 
&  Tery  curious  question  which  can  never  be  fully  answered. 
There  is  the  strangest  mixture  of  honesty  and  hypocrisy. 
Let  me,  hu  suys,  live  oiy  own  and  die  bo  too — 

(To  live  Bud  die  is  all  I  faara  to  do) 

Maintain  a  poet'e  djgnit}'  and  easo. 

And  aeo  whut  friends  and  read  what  books  I  plenac  '. 
Well,  he  was  independent  in  his  fashion,  and  we  can  at 
le«Bt  l>olieve   that  he  so  far  believed  in  himeeJf     Dut 
when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  be  "  can  sleep  without  a  poem 
in  his  head, 

Sor  Imon-  if  Denoia  be  alive  or  dead," 

we  remember  his  calling  up  the  maid  fo\ir  times  a  night 
in  the  dreadful  winter  of  17^0  to  save  a  thought,  and  the 
fentiirea  writhing  in  anguiali  as  he  read  a  hostile  jinra- 
phlet.  Presently  he  informs  us  that  "he  thinks  a  lie  in 
prose  or  verse  the  same  " — only  too  much  the  same  !  and 
that  "  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways."  Alaa  I 
for  the  manliness.  And  yet  again  when  he  speaks  of  bis 
{Nucnta, 

Uoapotted  naniea  and  venerable  Inng 
If  there  ba  foroe  in  virtus  or  in  long, 

can  we  doubt  that  he  is  speaking  from  the  heart!  We 
should  perhaps  like  to  forgot  that  the  really  exquisite  and 
touching  lines  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  mother  liud  been 
to  carafnlly  ulaborat4'd. 
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With  lenient  acts  extend  a  motbei's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  fix>m  the  sky ! 

If  there  are  more  tender  and  exquisitely  expressed  lines 
in  the  language,  I  know  not  where  to  find  them ;  and  yet 
again  I  should  be  glad  not  to  be  reminded  by  a  cruel 
commentator  that  poor  Mrs.  Pope  had  been  dead  for 
two  years  when  they  were  published,  •  and  that  even 
this  touching  effusion  has  therefore  a  taint  of  dramatic 
affectation. 

To  me,  I  confess,  it  seems  most  probable,  though  at 
first  sight  incredible,  that  these  utterances  were  thoroughly 
sincere  for  the  moment.  I  fancy  that  under  Pope's 
elaborate  masks  of  hypocrisy  and  mystification  there  was 
a  heart  always  abnormally  sensitive.  Unfortunately  it  was 
as  capable  of  bitter  resentment  as  of  warm  affection,  and 
was  always  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  suggestions  of  his 
strangely  irritable  vanity.  And  this  seems  to  me  to  give 
the  true  key  to  Pope's  poetical  as  well  as  to  his  personal 
characteristics. 

To  explain  either,  we  must  remember  that  he  was  a  man 
of  impulses;  at  one  instant  a  mere  incarnate  thrill  of 
gratitude  or  generosity,  and  in  the  next  of  spite  or  jealousy. 
A  spasm  of  wounded  vanity  would  make  him  for  the  time 
as  mean  and  selfish  as  other  men  are  made  by  a  frenzy  of 
bodily  fear.  He  would  instinctively  snatch  at  a  lie  even 
when  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  shown  that  the 
plain  truth  would  be  more  convenient,  and  therefore  he 
had  to  accumulate  lie  upon  lie,  each  intended  to  patch  up 
some  previous  blunder.  Though  nominally  the  poet  of 
reason,  he  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  man  who  is 
reasonable  in  the  highest  sense :  who  is  truthful  in  word 
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d  deed  because  his  Louduct  is  regulated  by  barmoiiioiiB 
invariable  priuuiplta.  Pope  waa  governeJ  by  Uih 
iiiatantaaeous  fecUug.  His  emolioa  came  in  auiMou  jcls 
and  gusLea,  instead  of  a  conlinuoiis  stream.  The  Bame 
^^  peculiarity  deprivee  liia  poetry  of  continuous  harmony  or 
(jmfound  unity  of  conception.  Hia  livuly  aeniia  of  form 
vad  proportion  enables  liim  indeed   to  fill  up  a  simple 

tftmework  (generally  of  borrowed  design)  with  an  aye  lo 
;genenil  elTect,  as  in  tbe  Hape  of  the  Lock  or  the  firat 
Sunciud.  But  cvi-n  there  his  flight  is  short ;  and  when 
■  poem  should  be  governed  by  the  evolution  of  some  pro- 
jlbuod  principle  or  complex  mood  of  sentiment,  he  becomes 
incoherent  and  perplexed.  Bnt  on  tlic  other  hand  he 
1  perceive  admirably  all  that  can  be  seen  at  a  (>lauce 
m  a  single  point  of  Wewr.  Though  be  could  not  be 
.Continaoiis,  be  could  return  agiun  and  ngnin  to  tfiu  eamo 
ifciai;  he  could  polish,  correct,  eliminate  superfluities, 
ttnd  compress  his  meaning  more  and  more  closely,  till  he 
iJus  constructed  abort  passages  of  imperishable  excellence. 

"his  microscopic  attention  to  fragments  sometimes  injures 
the  connexion,  and  often  involves  a  mutilation  of  con- 
■trnction.  Ue  corrects  and  prunes  too  closely.  He  could, 
he  fluys,  in  reference  to  the  Essay  on  Man,  put  things 
SDOTB  briefly  in  veiae  than  in  prose ;  one  reason  bein^'  that 
lie  could  take  liberties  of  this  kind  not  permitted  in  prose 
'Writing.  But  the  injury  is  compensated  by  the  singular 
terseness  and  vivacity  of  his  best  style.  Scarcely  any  one, 
as  is  often  remarked,  has  left  so  large  a.  proportion  of 
quotable  phrases,'  and,  indeed,  to  the  present  ha  survives 


■  Ta  iako  an  obfiouBlj  uncertsiD  teat.  I  Qnd  tbot  m  Bartlett's 
itlonar)'  of  fWiliiu'  qaotationa,  Sliakspearo  fills  TU  pa^rua ;  Mil. 
1,  23i  Pupe,  13;  Wordsworth,  16;  and  BjtvD.  15  Tbo  rest 
mnowben. 
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chiefly  by  the  carrent  coinage  of  that  kind  which  bears  his 
image  and  superscription. 

This  familiar  remark  may  help  us  to  solve  the  old 
problem  whether  Pope  was,  or  rather  in  what  sense  he 
was,  a  poet.  Much  of  his  work  may  be  fairly  described 
as  rhymed  prose,  differing  from  prose  not  in  substance  or 
tone  of  feeling,  but  only  in  the  form  of  expression.  Every 
poet  has  an  invisible  audience,  as  an  orator  has  a  visible 
one,  who  deserve  a  great  part  of  the  merit  of  his  works. 
Some  men  may  write  for  the  religious  or  philosophic 
recluse,  and  therefore  utter  the  emotions  which  come  to 
ordinary  mortals  in  the  rare  momenjbs  when  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  generally  drowned  by  the  din  of  the  common- 
place world,  becomes  audible  to  their  dull  senses.  Pope, 
on  the  other  hand,  writes  for  the  wits  who  never  listen  to 
such  strains,  and  moreover  writes  for  their  ordinary  moods. 
He  aims  at  giving  us  the  refined  and  doubly  distilled 
essence  of  the  conversation  of  the  statesmen  and  coui'tiers 
of  his  time.  The  standard  of  good  writing  always 
implicitly  present  to  his  mind  is  the  fitness  of  his  poetry 
to  pass  muster  when  shown  by  Gay  to  his  duchess,  or 
read  after  dinner  to  a  party  composed  of  Swift,  Boling- 
broke,  and  Congreve.  That  imaginary  audience  is  always 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  applauding  a  good  hit,  chuck- 
ling over  allusions  to  the  last  bit  of  scandal,  and  ridiculing 
any  extravagance  tending  to  romance  or  sentimentalism. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  such  a  condition  are  obvious. 
As  men  of  taste.  Pope's  friends  woidd  make  their  bow  to 
the  recognized  authorities.  They  would  praise  Paradise 
Lost,  but  a  new  Milton  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
with  them  as  the  real  Milton  at  the  court  of  Charles  If. 
They  woidd  really  prefer  to  have  his  verses  tagged  by 
Dryden,  or  the  Samson  polished  by  Pope.  They  would  have 
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ridiculed  WordBWorth'e  mysticiBlU  or  Shelley's  idealiam, 
OS  thej  laughed  at  tbe  religious  "  enthusiasm "  of 
Law  or  Wesley,  or  the  luetaphysical  subtleties  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume.  They  preferred  the  philnsophy  of  the  Essuy 
on  Man,  which  might  be  appropriated  by  a  comttion^enao 
preacUeP,  or  the  rhetoric  of  Eloiaa  atul  Abelard,  hits  of 
which  wight  bo  used  to  excellent  effect  {hb  indeed  Popo 
Mmaelf  uBud  the  peroration)  by  n  fine  gentleman  addressing 
bia  gallantry  lo  a  contemporary  Sappho.  It  is  only  loo 
easy  to  expose  their  shallowness,  and  therL'furEi  to  overlook 
what  was  genuine  in  their  feeliuga.  After  all,  Poi^'a 
eminent  friends  were  no  mere  tailor's  blocks  for  the  dis- 
play of  laced  coats.  Swift  and  Ilolingbroke  were  not 
enthiiaiaBts  nor  pbilnatipbera,  but  tctt4iuily  they  were  no 
fools.  They  liked  in  the  first  place  thorough  polish.  They 
could  appreciate  a  perfectly  turned  phraee,  an  epigram 
which  concentrated  into  a  couplet  u  volume  of  fpiick  oljaer- 
Ttttious,  B  smart  saying  from  HochefoncuuUl  i>r  La  Bruyere^ 
which  gave  an  edge  to  worldly  wisdom ;  a  really  brilliant 
Uttetaiice  of  one  of  those  maxinu,  half  true  and  not  over 
profound,  but  still  presenting  one  aspect  of  life  ns  they  saw 
it,  whtcli  have  since  grown  rather  threadbaru.  Tliis  sort 
of  momlizing,  which  is  the  etaplo  of  Poiie's  epistles  up<m 
the  ruling  passion  or  upon  avarice,  strikes  us  now  ns  un- 
pleasantly obi-ioua.  We  have  got  beyond  it  and  want 
some  more  nifined  analysis  and  moi-e  complex  psychulogj'. 
Take,  for  example,  Poiie'a  eptutlc  to  I^thurst,  which  was 
in  hand  for  two  yoars,  and  is  juat  400  lines  in 
length.  The  aimphcity  of  the  remarks  is  almost  comic. 
Nobody  wanta  to  be  told  now  that  bribery  is  fiicililnU'd 
by  modem  system  of  credit. 

Bleat  paper-orodit !  Uu(  oud  beat  sapply 
That  loiicU  t-mruptliin  t{|{)iter  wiiiK"  tu  11}  '. 
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Tht«  triteness  blinds  us  to  the  singular  felicity  with 
which  the  observations  have  been  versified,  a  felicity  which 
makes  many  of  the  phrases  still  proverbial.  The  mark  is 
to  plain  that  we  do  scant  justice  to  the  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision with  which  it  is  hit.  Yet  when  we  notice  how 
every  epithet  tells,  and  how  perfectly  the  writer  does  what 
he  tries  to  do,  we  may  understand  why  Pope  extorted 
oontem)>orary  admiration.  We  may,  for  example,  read  once 
more  the  familiar  passage  about  Buckingham.  The 
picture,  such  as  it  is,  could  not  be  drawn  more  strikingly 
with  fewer  lines. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hang, 
The  floors  of  plaister  and  the  walls  of  dang, 
On  once  a  flock-bed  bat  repair'd  with  straw, 
With  tape-ty'd  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Gkirter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies !  alas,  how  changed  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasare  and  that  seal  of  whim ! 
Gallant  and  gskj  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbary  and  love ; 
As  great  as  gay,  at  council  in  a  ring 
Of  mimick'd  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  w  it  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
Thus,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  the  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

It  is  as  K^^pbic  as  a  page  of  Dickens,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  less  grotesque,  if  the  sentiment  is  equally 
obvious.  When  Pope  has  made  his  hit,  he  does  not  blur 
the  effect  by  trying  to  repeat  it. 

In  these  epistles,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  sentiment 
is  nut  only  obvious  but  prosaia  The  moral  maxims  are 
delivered  like  advice  offered  by  one  sensible  man  to 
another,  not  with  the  impassioned  fervour  of  a  prophet 
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Nor  can  Pope  ofttn  riso  to  that  lovel  &t  whiclt  alone  etitiic 
is  transmuted  into  the  higher  clasg  of  poetry.  To  accom- 
plisli  that  feat,  if,  indeed,  it  be  poaeible,  the  poet  must  not 
Bimply  ridicule  the  faotaetjc  tricks  of  poor  mortals,  but 
ehow  how  they  appear  to  thy  angels  who  weep  over  Ihero. 
The  petty  figures  must  be  project«d  against  a  background 
of  the  infinite,  and  we  must  feel  the  relations  of  our  tiny 
eddies  of  life  to  the  oceanic  currents  of  human  history. 
Pope  can  never  rise  above  the  crowd.  He  is  looking  at 
his  equals,  not  contemplating  them  &om  the  height  which 
reveals  their  insignificance.  The  element,  which  may  fairly 
be  called  poetical,  is  derived  from  an  inferior  source  ;  bat 
sometimes  has  passion  enough  in  it  U>  lift  him  above  mere 
prose. 

In  one  of  his  most  animated  passages.  Pope  relates  his 
deaire  to — 

Bnuid  Cba  bold  boat  of  shamelesa  guilty  men , 
Daab  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car, 
Bare  the  mcoii  heart  tbat  lurks  beoealh  a  etBr. 
For  the  moment  he  takes  himself  seriously  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  persuaded  both  himself  and  his  friends 
that  he  was  really  a  great  defender  of  virtun.     Arbuthnot 
b^ged  him,  almost  with  his  dying  breatli,  to  continne  his 
"  noble  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  vice,"  and,  with  a  due 
regard  to  his  own  safety,  to   try  rather  to  reform  than 
chastise  ;  and  Pope  accepts  the  ofiice  ostentatiously.     His 
provocation  is  "  the  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad,"  and 
he  exclaims, — 

Yel  I  I  BQi  proad — I  must  be  proud  to  eea 
Him  not  aiVaid  of  Qod,  a&siH  of  me. 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  uid  tbe  Ihronp, 
Yet  tonoh'd  aod  shamed  by  rtdicnio  ulrnia. 

If  the  sentiment  provokes  a  eliglit  incredulity,  it  is  yel 
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worth  while  to  understand  its  real  meaning;   and  the 
explanation  is  not  very  far  to  seek. 

Pope's  best  writing,  I  have  said,  is  the  essence  of  con- 
versation. It  has  the  quick  movement,  the  boldness 
and  brilliance,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  attributes  of 
the  best  talk.  Of  course  the  apparent  facility  is  due  to 
conscientious  labour.  In  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  and 
the  best  parts  of  the  imitations  of  Horace,  he  shows  such 
consummate  mastery  of  his  peculiar  style,  that  we  forget 
the  monotonous  metre.  The  opening  passage,  for  example, 
of  the  Prologue  is  written  apparently  with  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  real  dialogue ;  in  fact,  it  is  of  course  far  more 
pointed  and  compressed  than  any  dialogue  could  ever  be. 
The  dramatic  vivacity  with  which  the  whole  scene  is 
given,  shows  that  he  could  use  metre  as  the  most  skilfid 
performer  could  command  a  musical  instrument.  Pope, 
indeed,  shows  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  that  his  view 
about  the  uniformity  of  sound  and  sense  were  crude 
enough;  they  are  analogous  to  the  tricks  by  which  a 
musician  might  decently  imitate  the  cries  of  animals  or 
the  murmurs  of  a  crowd  ;  and  his  art  excludes  any  attempt 
at  rivalling  the  melody  of  the  great  poets  who  aim  at  pro- 
ducing a  harmony  quite  independent  of  the  direct  meaning 
of  their  words.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  felicity  with 
which  he  can  move  in  metre,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  restraint,  so  as  to  give  a  kind  of  idealized  represen- 
tation of  the  tone  of  animated  verbal  intercourse.  What- 
ever comes  within  this  province  he  can  produce  with 
admirable  fidelity.  Now  in  such  talks  as  we  imagine 
with  Swift  and  Bolingbroke,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
there  would  be  some  very  forcible  denunciation  of  corrup- 
tion— corruption  being  of  course  regarded  as  due  to  the 
diabolical  agency  of  Walpole.      During  his  later  years, 
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Pope  bectttue  a  friend  of  nil  the  Opposition  clique,  which 
imdermimng  the  power  of  the  great  minister.  In  his 
last  lettore  to  Swift,  Popo  apeaka  of  the  new  circle  of 
promising  patriots  who  were  rising  round  him,  and  fcoin 
whom  be  entertained  hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  this 
eoTTupt  country.  Sentiments  of  this  kind  were  the  staple 
talk  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moved ;  and  aU  the  young 
men  of  promise  believed,  or  persuaded  themselves  to  fimcy, 
that  a  political  millennium  would  follow  the  downfall  of 
Walpole.  Pope,  susceptible  as  always  to  the  influences  of 
his  social  surroundings,  took  in  all  this,  and  delighted  in 
figuring  liimself  us  the  prophet  of  the  new  era  and  the 
denouncer  of  wickedness  in  Iiigh  places.  He  sees  "  old 
England's  genius "  dragged  in  the  dust,  hears  the  black 
trumpet  of  vice  proclaiming  that  "  not  to  be  corrupted  is 
the  ebame,"  and  declares  that  he  will  draw  the  last  pen 
for  ireedom,  and  use  his  "  sacred  weajron "  in  truth's 
defence  , 

To  imagine  Pope  at  hii)  beat,  we  must  place  ouTselves  in 
Twickenham  on  some  fitie  day,  when  the  long  disease 
has  relaxed  its  grasp  for  a  moment ;  when  he  has  taken  a 
turn  through  his  garden,  and  comforted  his  poor  frame  with 
potted  lampieys  and  a  glass  or  two  from  his  frugal  pint. 
Suppose  two  or  three  friends  to  bo  silting  with  him,  the 
stately  Bolingbroke  or  the  meronrial  Batliurst,  with  one  of 
the  patriotic  hopes  of  mankind,  Marchmont  or  Lyttelton, 
to  Btimulate  his  ardour,  and  the  amiable  Spence,  or  Mra. 
Patty  Blount  to  listen  reverentially  to  his  morality.  Let 
the  oonversation  kindle  into  vivacity,  and  host  and  gueets 
fall  into  a  friendly  rivalry,  whetting  each  other's  wits  by 
lively  repartee,  and  airing  the  tittle  fragments  of  worldly 
wiedom  wliich  pass  muster  for  profound  observation  at 
Court ;  for  a  time  they  talk  platitudes,  though  striking 
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out  now  and  then  brilliant  flashes,  as  from  the  collision  of 
polished  rapiers ;  they  diverge,  perhaps,  into  literature,  and 
Pope  shines  in  discussing  the  secrets  of  the  art  to  which 
his  whole  life  has  been  devoted  with  untiring  fidelity. 
Suddenly  the  mention  of  some  noted  name  provokes  a 
startling  outburst  of  personal  invective  firom  Pope;  his 
friends  judiciously  divert  the  current  of  wrath  into  a  new 
channel,  and  he  becomes  for  the  moment  a  generous  patriot 
declaiming  against  the  growth  of  luxury  ;  the  mention  of 
some  sympathizing  friend  brings  out  a  compliment,  so  ex- 
quisitely turned,  as  to  be  a  permanent  title  of  honour, 
conferred  by  genius  instead  of  power ;  or  the  thought  of 
his  parents  makes  his  voice  tremble,  and  his  eyes  shine 
with  pathetic  softness;  and  you  forgive  the  occasional 
aflectation  which  you  can  never  quite  forget,  or  even  the 
occasional  grossness  or  harshness  of  sentiment  which  con- 
trasts so  strongly  with  the  superficial  polish.  A  genuine 
report  of  even  the  best  conversation  would  be  intolerably 
prosy  and  unimaginative.  But  imagine  the  very  pith  and 
essence  of  such  talk  brought  to  a  focus,  concentrated  into 
the  smallest  possible  space  with  the  infinite  dexterity  of  a 
thoroughly  trained  hand,  and  you  have  the  kind  of  writing 
in  which  Pope  is  unrivalled ;  polished  prose  with  occa- 
sional gleams  of  genuine  poetry — the  epistle  to  Arbuthnot 
and  the  epilogue  to  the  Satires. 

One  point  remains  to  be  briefly  noticed.  The  virtue 
on  which  Pope  prided  himself  was  correctness;  and  I 
have  interpreted  this  to  mean  the  quality  which  is  gained 
by  incessant  labour,  guided  by  quick  feeling,  and  always 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  common  sense.  The  next 
literary  revolution  led  to  a  depreciation  of  this  quality. 
Warton  (like  Macaulay  long  afterwards)  argued  that  in 
a  higher  sense,  the  Elizabethan  poets  were  really  as  correct 
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as  Pope.  Their  poetry  embodied  a  higher  and  more  com- 
plex law,  though  it  neglected  the  niuTow  cut-and-dried 
piecepte  recognized  in  the  Queen  Anne  period.  The  new 
school  came  to  oxpteen  too  nndiscriminating  a  contempt 
for  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  Pope  and  hts  fol- 
loweiBL  Pope,  said  Cowpet,  and  a  thousand  critice  have 
echoed  hia  words, — 

Mndo  poptry  a  mere  moclmnic  nrt 
And  overy  warbler  had  hii  tana  b;  heart. 

Without  discussing  the  wider  question,  I  may  hero 
briefly  remark  that  this  judgment,  taken  absolutely,  gives 
a  yery  false  tmprcseion  of  Pope's  artistic  quality.  Pope 
is  ondoubtedly  monotonous.  Except  in  one  or  two  lyrics, 
8uch  OS  the  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  which  must  he 
reckoned  amongst  his  utter  failuTes,  he  invariably  employed 
the  same  metre.  The  discontinuity  of  his  style,  and  the 
strict  rules  ^vhich  he  adopted,  tend  to  disintegrate  his 
poema.  They  aio  a  series  of  brilliant  passages,  often  of 
briUiant  coupleU,  stuck  together  in  a  conglomerate ;  and 
as  the  inferior  connecting  matter  decays,  the  interstices  open 
and  allow  the  whole  to  fall  into  ruin.  To  read  a  series  of 
snch  couplets,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  so  con- 
structed as  to  allow  of  a  very  small  variety  of  form,  is 
naturally  to  receive  an  impreaaiDn  of  monotony.  Pope's 
antitheses  full  into  a  few  common  forms,  which  are  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  and  seem  copy  to  each  other. 
And,  in  a  sense,  such  work  can  be  very  easily  imitated. 
A  very  inferior  artist  can  obtain  moat  of  his  efforts,  and  all 
the  external  qualities  of  his  style.  One  ten-eyllabled 
rhyming  couplet,  with  the  whole  sense  strictly  confined 
within  its  hmits,  and  allowing  only  of  such  variety  as 
follows  from  changing  the  pauses,  is  undoubtedly  very 
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much  like  another.  And  accordingly  one  may  lead  in 
any  collection  of  British  poets  innumerable  pages  of  verifi- 
cation which — if  you  do  not  look  too  close — are  exactly  like 
Pope.  All  poets  who  have  any  marked  style  are  more  or 
less  imitable;  in  the  present  age  of  revivals,  a  clever 
versifier  is  capable  of  adopting  the  manners  of  his  leading 
contemporaries,  or  that  of  any  poet  firom  Spenser  to 
Shelley  or  Keata  The  quantity  of  work  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  worst  passages  in  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  seems  to  be 
limited  only  by  the  supply  of  stationery  at  the  disposal  of 
practised  performers.  That  which  makes  the  imitations  of 
Pope  prominent  is  partly  the  extent  of  his  sovereignty  ;  the 
vast  number  of  writers  who  confined  themselves  exclusively 
to  his  style ;  and  partly  the  &ct  that  what  is  easily  imitable 
in  him  is  so  conspicuous  an  element  of  the  whole.  The 
rigid  framework  which  he  adopted  is  easily  definable 
with  mathematical  precision.  The  difference  between  the 
best  work  of  Pope  and  the  ordinary  work  of  his  followers 
is  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  not  easily  perceived 
at  a  glance.  The  difference  between  blank  verse  in  the 
hands  of  its  few  masters  and  in  the  hands  of  a  third-rate 
imitator  strikes  the  ear  in  every  line.  Far  more  is  left 
to  the  individual  idiosyncrasy.  But  it  does  not  at  all 
follow,  and  in  fact  it  is  quite  untrue  that  the  distinction 
which  turns  on  an  apparently  insignificant  element  is 
therefore  unimportant  The  value  of  all  good  work 
ultimately  depends  on  touches  so  fine  as  to  elude  the 
sight  And  the  proof  is  that  although  Pope  was  so  con- 
stantly imitated,  no  later  and  contemporary  writer  suc- 
ceeded in  approaching  his  excellence.  Young,  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  was  an  extraordinarily  clever  writer  and 
talker,  even  if  he  did  not  (as  one  of  his  hearers  asserts) 
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eclipse  Voltaire  by  the  brilliance  of  hia  conversation, 
Young's  Balirea  show  abundance  of  wit,  and  one  may  not 
be  able  to  say  at  a  glance  in  what  they  are  inferior  to 
Pope.  Yet  they  have  hopelessly  perished,  whilat  Pope's 
work  remains  clasaicaL  Of  all  the  crowd  of  eighteenth- 
century  writers  ia  Pope's  manner,  only  two  made  an 
approach  to  him  worth  notice.  Johnson's  Vauitij  of 
Human  Wishes  eurpasses  Pope  in  general  eenee  of  power, 
and  Goldsmith's  two  poems  in  the  same  style  have 
(es  of  a  higher  order  than  Pojje'a  But  even  these 
poems  have  not  made  so  deep  a  mark.  In  the  last  genera- 
tion, Gifford's  Baviad  aiid  Mteviad,  and  Byron's  EngMi 
BuTiU  ajul  Seoidi  Rctiewers,  were  clever  reproductions  of 
the  manner ;  but  Gifford  is  already  unreadable,  and  Byron 
is  pale  beside  hia  original ;  and,  therefore,  making  full 
idlowance  for  Pope's  monotony,  and  the  tiresome  promi- 
nence of  certain  mechanical  effects,  we  must,  I  think, 
admit  that  he  has  aA«r  all  succeeded  in  doing  with  unaur- 
passable  excellence  what  innomemble  rivals  have  foiled  to 
do  OS  well.  The  explanation  lb — tf  the  phrase  explains 
anything — that  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  or  that  he  brought 
to  a  task,  not  of  the  highest  class,  a  keenness  of  sensibility, 
B  conscientjous  desire  to  do  bis  very  best,  and  a  capacity 
for  taking  pains  with  bis  work,  which  enabled  him  to 
be  as  indisputably  the  first  in  his  own  peculiar  line, 
as  our  greatest  men  have  been  in  fiir  more  lofty  under- 
takings. 

The  man  who  could  not  publiali  Pastomls  without 
getting  into  quarrels,  was  hardly  likely  to  become  a  pro- 
fessed satirist  without  giving  offence.  Besides  mmieroos 
stabs  administered  to  old  enemies.  Pope  opened  some 
ftesh  animosities  by  passages  in  these  poems.  Some 
pointed  ridicule  was  aimed  at  Montagu,  Ear!  of  Halifax, 
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in  the  Piologae ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Halifax ' 
was  pointed  out  in  the  character  of  Bufo.  Pope  told  a 
story  in  later  days  of  an  introduction  to  Halifax,  the  great 
patron  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  who  wished  to 
hear  him  read  his  Homer.  After  the  reading  Hali&x 
suggested  that  one  passage  should  be  improved.  Pope 
retired  rather  puzzled  by  his  vague  remarks,  but,  by 
Qarth's  advice,  returned  some  time  afterwards,  and  read 
the  same  passage  without  alteration.  *'Ay,  now  Mr. 
Pope,"  said  Halifax,  ''  they  are  perfectly  right ;  nothing 
can  be  better  !"  This  little  incident  perhaps  suggested  to 
Pope  that  Halifax  was  a  hiunbug,  and  there  seems,  as 
already  noticed,  to  have  been  some  difficulty  about  the 
desired  dedication  of  the  Hiad.  Though  HalifiEtx  had 
been  dead  for  twenty  years  when  the  Prologue  appeared. 
Pope  may  have  been  in  the  right  in  satirizing  the  pompous 
would-be  patron,  from  whom  he  had  received  nothing, 
and  whose  pretences  he  had  seen  through.  But  the 
bitterness  of  the  attack  is  disagreeable  when  we  add  that 
Pope  paid  Halifax  high  compliments  in  the  preface  to  the 
Hiad,  and  boasted  of  his  friendship,  shortly  after  the 
satire,  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satirea  A  more  disagreeable 
affair  at  the  moment  was  the  description,  in  the  Epistle 
on  Taste,  of  Canons,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.  Chandos,  being  still  alive,  resented  the  attack, 
and  Pope  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  his  meaning,  which 
might  in  that  case  have  been  justifiable.  He  declared  to 
Burlington  (to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed),  and  to 
Chandos,  that  he  had  not  intended  Canons,  and  tried  to 
make  peace  by  saying  in  another  epistle  that  ''  gracious 
Chandos  is  beloved  at  sight."  This  exculpation,  says  John- 

'  Rosooe's  attempt  at  a  denial  was  conolasivelj  answered  by 
Bowles  in  one  of  his  pamphlets. 
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ivcd  by  the  duke  "  with  great  magnaDimity, 
as  by  a  mun  who  accepted  his  exciiHO,  without  bdieving 
his  professions."  Nobody,  in  fact,  believed,  and  even 
Warburton  let  out  the  secret  by  a  comic  oversight.  Pope 
had  prophesied  in  his  poem  that  another  age  woulJ  see 
the  deatruction  of  "  Timoa'a  Villa,"  when  laughing  Cerea 
would  reasBume  the  land.  Had  he  lived  three  yetirs 
longer,  said  Warburton  in  a  note.  Pope  would  have  seen 
hifl  prophecy  fultilled,  namely,  by  the  deatruction  of 
Canona.  The  note  was  corrected,  but  the  admission  that 
Canons  belonged  to  Timon  had  been  made. 

To  such  accusationB  Pope  had  a  general  answt^^.  He 
deacribed  the  type,  not  the  isdividnaL  The  fault  was 
with  the  public,  who  chose  to  fit  the  cap.  His  friend 
remonstrates  in  the  Epilogue  against  his  i>ersonal  satire. 
"  Come  on,  then,  Satire,  general,  unconfinei],"  exclaims  the 
poet, 

Spread  thf  broad  wing  and  •ouse  on  iJI  the  kiiid 

Ye  reieread  atbeiflts.   (Friend)  Scaodol!  munelliemt  whof 
(Pope)  Why,  that's  the  thing  joa  bade  me  not  to  do. 
Whu  starved  n  siBlcr.  who  rvrswore  a  debt, 
I  nevnr  named  ;  the  town's  inquiring  yet. 
The  poia'sing    dame—  (F.)   Ton  mean—      (P.)   I   don't. 
(F.)  Tou  do. 
(P.)  See,  now,  t  keep  tbe  secret,  and  sot  you  1 

It  most  in  fact  bo  admitted  that  from  the  purely 
artistic  point  of  view.  Pope  is  right.  Prosaic  commenta- 
tors are  always  asking.  Who  is  meant  by  a  poet,  as  though 
a  poem  were  a  l^al  document.  It  may  be  iateresting, 
for  various  purposes,  to  know  who  waa  in  the  writer's 
mind,  or  what  fact  suggested  the  general  pictore.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  look  outside^  the  poem  itself,  or  to 
infer  anything  nut  wilhiu  the  four  comers  of  the  state- 
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ment.  It  matters  not  for  such,  purposes  whether  there 
was,  or  was  not,  any  real  person  corresponding  to  Sir 
Balaam,  to  whom  his  wife  said,  when  he  was  enriched  by 
Cornish  wreckers,  "  live  like  yourself," 

When  lo  !  two  paddings  smoked  npon  the  board, 

in  place  of  the  previous  one  on  Sabbath  days.  Nor  does 
it  even  matter  whether  Atticus  meant  Addison,  or  Sappho 
Lady  Mary.  The  satire  is  equally  good,  whether  its 
objects  are  mere  names  or  realities. 

But  the  moral  question  is  quite  distinct  In  that  case  we 
must  ask  whether  Pope  used  words  calculated  or  intended 
to  fix  an  imputation  upon  particular  people.  Whether 
he  did  it  in  prose  or  verse,  the  offence  was  the  same.  In 
many  cases  he  gives  real  names,  and  in  many  others  gives 
unmistakable  indications,  which  must  have  fixed  his  satire 
to  particular  people.  If  he  had  written  Addison  for 
Atticus  (as  he  did  at  first),  or  Lady  Mary  for  Sappho,  or 
Hali&x  for  Bufo,  the  insinuation  could  not  have  been 
clearer.  His  attempt  to  evade  his  responsibility  was  a 
mere  equivocation — a  device  which  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  direct  lying.  The  character  of  Bufo  might 
be  equally  suitable  to  others ;  but  no  reasonable  man 
could  doubt  that  every  one  would  fix  it  upon  Halifax. 
In  some  cases — possibly  in  that  of  Chandos — he  may 
have  thought  that  his  language  was  too  general  to  apply, 
and  occasionally  it  seems  that  he  sometimes  tried  to  evade 
consequences  by  adding  some  inconsistent  characteristic 
to  his  portraits. 

I  say  this,  because  I  am  here  forced  to  notice  the  worst 
of  all  the  imputations  upon  Pope's  character.  The  epistle 
on  the  characters  of  women  now  includes  the  famous 
lines  on  Atossa,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  Pope's 
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death.*  The7«ere(ui  l746)atoDCeapplied  tothelaiDCKis 
Ssrah,  Duchees  of  Mailbotoagb  ;  and  a  story  inuneduttelj 
became  carrcnt  that  the  ducheaa  had  paid  Pope  1  OOOi.  to  snp- 
prew  them,  but  that  he  preaerred  them,  with  a  view  to  theii 
ultimate  pablicatioc  This  atorj  was  repeated  by  Warton 
and  by  Walpole ;  it  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Cornitheis, 
who  miggesta,  by  way  of  palliation,  that  Pope  was  desirous 
at  the  time  of  providing  for  Martha  Blount,  and  probably 
took  the  sum  in  order  to  boy  an  annuity  for  her.  Xow, 
if  the  story  vrete  proved,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  it 
would  leyeal  a  baseness  in  Pope  which  would  be  worthy 
only  of  tlie  lowest  and  most  venal  literary  marauders. 
No  more  disgraceful  imputfttioa  could  have  bii-u  made 
open  Cnrll,  or  Cuill's  miserable  dependent.  A  man  who 
oonld  »o  proatitnte  his  talents  must  have  been  utterly  vile. 
Pope  has  sins  enough  to  answer  for  ;  but  his  other  meau- 
nmnrn  were  either  sacrifices  to  his  morbid  vanity,  or  (like 
his  offence  against  Swift,  or  hi^  lies  to  Aaron  Hill  and 
Chandos)  collateral  results  of  spafmodic  attempte  to  escape 
ftom  humiliation.  In  money-matters  he  ^leems  to  have 
been  geDerally  independent.  He  refused  gifts  from  Lis  ticb 
fnends,  and  confuted  the  rather  similar  calumny  thai  he 
had  received  600^.  from  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  If  the 
account  rested  upon  mere  contemporary  scandal,  we  might 
reject  it  on  the  ground  of  its  inconsistency  with  bis  known 
character,  and  its  likeness  to  ottier  fabrications  of  his 
eneniiee.  Tliere  is,  however,  further  evidence.  It  is  such 
evidence  as  would,  at  moat,  juslify  a  verdict  of  "not 
jmwa"  in  a  court  of  justice.  But  the  critic  is  nut  bound 
by  legal  rules,  and  has  to  any  what  is  ihe  most  probable 
solution,  without  fear  or  iavour. 

I  cannot  here  go  into  the  minute  details.     This  much, 

•  On  this  iQbjett  Mr   Dilke'»  /"Of^n  o/a  Critic. 
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however,  may  be  taken  as  established.  Pope  was  printing 
a  new  edition  of  his  works  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  just  distributed  to  his  Mends  some  copies  of  the 
Ethic  Epistles,  and  in  those  copies  the  Atossa  appealed. 
Bolingbroke,  to  whom  Pope  had  left  his  unpublished 
papers,  discovered  it,  and  immediately  identified  it  with 
the  duchess,  who  (it  must  be  noticed)  was  still  alive.  He 
wrote  to  Marchmont,  one  of  Pope's  executors,  that  theie 
could  be  *^  no  excuse  for  Pope's  design  of  publishing  it 
after  the  favour  you  and  I  know."  This  is  further 
explained  by  a  note  added  in  pencil  by  Marchmont's 
executor,  *^  1000/. ;"  and  the  son  of  this  executor,  who  pub- 
lished the  Marchmont  papers,  says  that  this  was  the  fetvour 
received  by  Pope  from  the  duchess.  This,  however,  is 
far  &om  proving  a  direct  bribe.  It  is,  in  fBC%  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  duchess  and  Pope  should  have  made 
such  a  bargain  in  direct  black  and  white,  and  equally  in- 
conceivable that  two  men  like  Bolingbroke  and  March- 
mont should  have  been  privy  to  such  a  transaction,  and 
spoken  of  it  in  such  terms.  Bolingbroke  thinks  that  the 
favour  received  laid  Pope  under  an  obligation,  but  evi- 
dently does  not  think  that  it  implied  a  contract.  Mr.  Dilke 
has  further  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  touches  in  the 
character  which  distinctly  apply  to  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  whom  Pope  had  certainly  quarrelled,  and 
which  will  not  apply  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  undoubtedly  made  Mends  with  him  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Walpole  again  tells  a  story,  partly 
confirmed  by  Warton,  that  Pope  had  shown  the  cha- 
racter to  each  duchess  (Warton  says  only  to  Marl- 
borough), saying  that  it  was  meant  for  the  other.  The 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  he  says,  believed  him ;  the  other 
had  more  sense  and  paid  him   1000/.   to  suppress  it. 
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Tilt  miK  prjiuik  KucniaL  mos  rii.fijeu.  v  ibsat  ofiSk 
Pci^'f  AijfiB.  -TV  fc  par:aQi  -viidi.  ir^Lli  ±i  scutes  iftir. 
XAiTu^  n  iriTilL  tie  mcLaZT'  igciDai  *:  iiif  mas  iunrissL 
Is  Kiams  oer;sL  kik:  IJ2C  Pre*!:  hml  ^toatr*d  stttif  f&T^cis 
'  i^bkIlt  uh:  I  '»liL  OL  B3m£  Dcsftson  TT.lrrtrirr  j  &:aL  1^ 

i&iikf^  Kxj  grarir  rpjiL  its  izjasgrhfclik:,  Wi^  ck^  9cut»!T 
ht^sTi  UiMi  iLs^  iSiiiTLJi  liMTi  bei££  &  iinecs  econpKi  d  the 
kind  dBBCTTtwi  If  P:^  likd  bsis:  a  pB^ciai  d  «ic}t  sen- 
BliT«  trjDaoeaiot  ht  irocii  hire  sz^tpreswi  bi^  woik. 
Bui  V.'  i.>^'|ji!mt  umLzxcz  ibis  he  Lad  vniien.  and  «sfie- 
qiDt  a  puBKC  to  cnefcUr  labcorMl  vms  ahraxs  ju^qht 
to  MsL  He  pRfoRd.  «s  v«  may  pieziiaps  eonjectare^  to 
settle  in  Im  ovn  snxkd  thai  h  would  fit  the  Dodieai  of 
BockznzbaxzL  axkd  pcoEiblj  intiodiioed  dome  of  the  touchw 
to  which  3fr.  Dilke  refers^  He  thooght  it  saffidentlT 
diogaiMd  to  b&  wilHiig  to  publish  it  whilst  the  person 
with  whom  it  was  natnTaUv  identified  wms  still  ahTe. 
Had  ihe  complained,  he  would  have  relied  npon  thoee 
touches,  and  hare  etjniTocated  as  he  eqniTOcated  to  Hill 
and  Giandos.  He  alwars  seems  to  have  frnded  that  he 
eonld  ocmoeal  himself  by  very  thin  disguises.  Bat  ho 
on^t  to  hare  known,  and  perhaps  did  know,  that  it 
would  be  immediately  applied  to  the  person  who  had  con- 
ferred an  obligation.  From  that  guilt  no  hypothesis  can 
lelieye  him ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  prored,  and  seems,  on 
the  whole,  improbable  that  he  was  so  base  as  the  con- 
cessions of  his  biographers  would  indicate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   END. 

The  last  satires  were  published  in  1738.  Six  years  of  life 
still  remained  to  Pope ;  his  intellectual  powers  were  still 
vigorous,  and  his  pleasure  in  their  exercise  had  not  ceased. 
The  only  fruit,  however,  of  his  labours  during  this  period 
was  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad.  He  spent  much 
time  upon  bringing  out  new  editions  of  his  works,  and 
upon  the  various  intrigues  connected  with  the  Swift  cor- 
respondence. But  his  health  was  beginning  to  faiL  The 
ricketty  framework  was  giving  way,  and  failing  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  fretfiU  and  excitable  brain.  In  the 
spring  of  1744  the  poet  was  visibly  breaking  up;  he 
suffered  from  dropsical  asthma,  and  seems  to  have  made 
matters  worse  by  putting  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  noto- 
rious quack — a  Dr.  Thomson.  The  end  was  evidently  near 
as  he  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year.  Friends,  old  and 
new,  were  often  in  attendance.  Above  all,  Bolingbroke, 
the  venerated  Mend  of  thirty  years'  standing;  Patty 
Blount,  the  woman  whom  he  loved  best ;  and  the  excel- 
lent Spence,  who  preserved  some  of  the  last  words  of  the 
dying  man.  The  scene,  as  he  saw  it,  was  pathetic; 
perhaps  it  is  not  less  pathetic  to  us,  for  whom  it  has 
another  side  as  of  grim  tragic  humour. 

Three  weeks  before  his  death  Pope  was  sending  off 
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copies  of  the  £thic  Epislles — apparently  with  the  Atossa 
lines — to  hia  friendB.  "  Here  I  am,  like  Socrates,"  he 
Sttid,  "  iliBpeiiSLDg  my  morality  amongst  my  friends  Just  as 
I  am  dying."  Spence  watched  him  aa  anxiously  as  hia 
diaciplea  watched  Socrates.  He  was  atill  sensible  to  kind- 
ness. Whenever  Mies  Blount  came  in,  the  failing  spirits 
rallied  for  a  moment.  Ue  was  always  saying  something 
kindly  of  liia  friends,  "  as  if  his  humanity  had  outlasted 
his  understanding."  Bolingbroke,  when  Speuce  made  the 
remark,  said  that  he  hod  never  known  a  rnan  with  so 
tender  n  heart  for  his  own  friends  or  for  mankind.  "  I 
have  known  him,"  ho  added,  "  these  thirty  years,  and 
value  myself  mure  for  that  man's  love  than — "  and  hia 
voice  wag  lost  in  tears.  At  momenta  Pope  could  atill  be 
playful.  "  Here  I  am,  dying  of  n  hundred  good  symp- 
toms," ho  rephed  t^j  some  flattering  report,  hut  his 
mind  was  beginning  to  wander.  He  complained  of  seeing 
things  as  through  a  curtain.  "What's  that! "  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  air,  and  then,  with  a  smile  of  great  plea- 
sure, added  softly,  "'twas  a  vision."  Ilia  religious  senti- 
ments atill  edified  his  hearers.  "I  am  so  certain,"  he 
said,  "  of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  thnt  I  seem  to  feel  it 
within  me,  as  it  were  by  intuition  ;"  and  early  one  morn- 
ing ho  rose  from  bed  and  tried  to  begin  an  essay  upon 
immortality,  apparently  in  a  state  of  semi-delirium.  On  his 
last  day  he  sacrificed,  as  Cliesterfield  rather  cynically 
obeorres,  his  cock  to  ..^^ulapius.  Hooke,  a  zealous  Ca- 
tholic friend,  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  send  for 
a  priest.  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  eaaential,"  said 
Pope,  "but  it  will  look  right,  and  I  heartily  tlinnk  you  for 
putting  me  in  mind  of  it."  A  priest  was  brought,  and 
Pope  Tocoivod  the  last  sacraments  vith  great  fervour  and 
miguation.     Next  day,  on  May  30th,  1714,  ho  died  so 
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Miumi  s6&ix*tiiC(jmi^ :  13.C  F':i>!^j1»!  wbs  an  unconscious 

fcx^mi^ucv.     r?  i:^  jc  4  Iti:tir  jTfcendou  it  is  impossible 

X:  viuAW  ^aa>  icruw  x:2$g:?ct  viiibcms  ft  singular  mixture 

i£  swiiaif&      JLiaLXsszkra  5:c   ibe  extnoidinary  literary 

^uifDdSi.  >ns^^*ii  ?,x  ;ai>i  «iw£^  vbich*  under  all  disadvan- 

^j^ctK^  .*c  JsAft^tli  jjiii  ?ctf£ib.^fl«  ^snwii  these  talents  to  the 

>A»  jiCvviLi;; .    JL^TT*  ;c  UM  »MbI  tender-heartedness  which 

X'nM^  :jl«,'  >itt$»  /c  42iij  i{iUK>  <!2i«nicter ;  pity  for  the  many 

tMiJi^ji^  ?>.*  »-lx*il  x»  SKX^ioi  ^aiitiveness  exposed  In'm ; 

A'ttflctn^Q  ^.'c  :i2»f  S!tf(ft3:»ii{sv«  into  which  he  was  hurried ; 

:^^>tjji^  9>c  m'  i:tt«b3;uKie  raaitT  which  prompted  his  most 

iii^?;^\i^  *j:>cw«;pw:   ho«v«  Iv  the  bitter  animosities 

>»>^v>l  uxi!^  >^ixv  Txn;l^^i  the  nuui  who  cherished  them 

<^^a  :n».vY  ;iUx  li^is  Yvoiatteit — <ii«  siigget^ted  simultaneously 

>^    X  YA^«c  0:  :Vfiy\     A*wv  look  at  him  in  one  or  other 

*»xx>v  .^*^'\  ^v^^^E^  aiiv  couie  uppermost  in  turn.     The 

M\>a!  a'^**;.-.^   *it:iatwttt  — when  we   think  of  him   as  a 

*".v^^\'»  yKV*.'JtN'afcv.*tt--  i*  ;»dmiration  for  the  exquisite  skill 

■»'^  v^v  ,.nvXt,\i  butt  to  vluschargi?  a  function,  not  of  the 

v^v'^xQ*-   l"-i*\  %'.:a  J  ^vrlVvtiou  raw*  in  any  department 

x    *uv«i»  i*.      l5  vjt  mv*r\»  dithcolt  to  say  what  will  be 

iK    (ii%«.    aitiv^:   '*f  our  Kvliu^  aK»ut  the  man.     Let  us 

K%^     .K«     J-    ^*a\  N*    the  pity    which,  after  a  certain 

i^-.v*     *       .»*«>^  >*v  'j-.v^   be  e\cu;ft\l  for  conceding  to  the 

;.i;«    \    «\N ««««  ux  >kvU  >bf'  ph\$ioal  diseases. 
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peacefully  that  his  friends  could  not  determine  the  exact 
moment  of  death. 

It  was  a  soft  and  touching  end  ;  and  yet  we  must  once 
more  look  at  the  other  side.  Warburton  and  Boling- 
broke  both  appear  to  have  been  at  the  side  of  the  dying 
man,  and  before  very  long  they  were  to  be  quarrelling 
over  his  grave.  Pope's  will  showed  at  once  that  his 
quarrels  were  hardly  to  end  with  his  death.  He  had 
quarrelled,  though  the  quarrel  had  been  made  up,  with  the 
generous  Allen,  for  some  cause  not  ascertainable,  except 
that  it  arose  from  the  mutual  displeasure  of  Mrs.  Allen 
and  Miss  Blount.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  quarrel,  Pope  mentioned  Warburton,  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Blount,  as  a  sneaking  parson;  but  War- 
burton was  not  aware  of  the  flash  of  sarcasm.  Pope,  as 
Johnson  puts  it,  "  polluted  his  will  with  female  resent- 
ment." He  left  a  legacy  of  150Z.  to  Allen,  being,  as  he 
added,  the  amount  received  from  his  friend — for  himself 
or  for  charitable  purposes ;  and  requested  Allen,  if  ho 
should  refuse  the  legacy  for  himself,  to  pay  it  to  the 
Bath  Hospital.  Allen  adopted  this  suggestion,  saying 
quietly  that  Pope  had  always  been  a  bad  accountant,  and 
would  have  come  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  added  a 
cypher  to  the  figures. 

Another  fact  came  to  light,  which  produced  a  fiercer  out- 
burst Pope,  it  was  found,  had  printed  a  whole  edition 
(1600  copies)  of  the  Patriot  King,  Bolingbroke's  most 
polished  work.  The  motive  could  have  been  nothing  but 
a  desire  to  preserve  to  posterity  what  Pope  considered  to 
be  a  monument  worthy  of  the  highest  genius,  and  was  so 
far  complimentary  to  Bolingbroke.  Bolingbroke,  how- 
ever, considered  it  as  an  act  of  gross  treachery.  Pope 
had  received  the  work  on  condition  of  keeping  it  strictly 
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private,  and  showing  it  to  only  a  few  friends.  More- 
over, he  had  corrected  it,  arranged  it,  and  altered  or 
omitted  passages  according  to  his  own  taste,  which  nata- 
rally  did  not  suit  the  author's.  In  1749  Bolingbroke 
gave  a  copy  to  Mallet  for  publication,  and  prefixed  an 
angry  statement  to  expose  the  breach  of  trust  of  **  a  man 
on  whom  the  author  thought  he  could  entirely  depend." 
Warburton  rushed  to  the  defence  of  Pope  and  the  demo- 
lition of  Bolingbroke.  A  savage  controversy  followed, 
which  survives  only  in  the  title  of  one  of  Bolingbroke*8 
pamphlets,  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent 
Man  living — ^a  transparent  paraphrase  for  Warburton. 
Pope's  behaviour  is  too  much  of  a  piece  with  previous 
underhand  transactions,  but  scarcely  deserves  further  con- 
demnation. 

A  single  touch  remains.  Pope  was  buried,  by  his  own 
directions,  in  a  vault  in  Twickenham  church,  near  the 
monument  erected  to  his  parents.  It  contained  a  simple 
inscription  ending  with  the  words  "Parentibus  bene  meren- 
tibtis  JUiiis  fecit.''^  To  this,  as  he  directed  in  his  will, 
was  to  be  added  simply  "  et  »ibi.^*  This  was  done  ;  but 
seventeen  years  afterwards  the  clumsy  Warburton  erected 
in  the  same  church  another  monument  to  Pope  himself, 
with  this  stupid  inscription.     Poeta  loquitur. 

For  one  who  would  not  he  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Heroes  and  king^E^  your  distance  keep ! 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep 
V7ho  never  flatter'd  folks  like  you ; 
Let  Horace  blush  and  Yirgril  too 

Most  of  us  can  tell  from  experience  how  grievously  our 
posthumous  ceremonials  often  jar  upon  the  tendei'est 
feelings  of  survivors.  Pope's  valued  friends  seem  to  have 
done  their  best  to  surround  the  last  scene  of  his  life  with 
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painful  associations ;  and  Pope,  alas  I  was  an  unconscious 
accomplice.  To  us  of  a  later  generation  it  is  impossible 
to  close  this  strange  history  without  a  singular  mixture 
of  feelings.  Admiration  for  the  extraordinary  literary 
talents,  respect  for  the  energy  which,  under  all  disadvan- 
tages of  health  and  position,  turned  these  talents  to  the 
best  account ;  love  of  the  real  tender-heartedness  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  man*s  character ;  pity  for  the  many 
sufferings  to  which  his  morbid  sensitiveness  exposed  him ; 
contempt  for  the  meannesses  into  which  he  was  hurried ; 
ridicule  for  the  insatiable  vanity  which  prompted  his  most 
degrading  subterfuges;  horror  for  the  bitter  animosities 
which  must  have  tortured  the  man  who  cherished  them 
even  more  than  his  victims — are  suggested  simultaneously 
by  the  name  of  Pope.  As  we  look  at  him  in  one  or  other 
aspect,  each  feeling  may  come  uppermost  in  turn.  The 
most  abiding  sentiment — ^when  we  think  of  him  as  a 
literary  phenomenon — is  admiration  for  the  exquisite  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  discharge  a  function,  not  of  the 
highest  kind,  with  a  perfection  rare  in  any  department 
of  literature.  It  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  will  be 
the  final  element  in  our  feeling  about  the  man.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  pity  which,  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  years,  we  may  be  excused  for  conceding  to  the 
victim  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  diseases. 


THE    END. 
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OHILDBOOD   ASD    aiOLY  LirB. 

Samcel  Johnson  was  bom  ia  LicMeld  in  1709,  His 
Esther,  Michael  Johnson,  vros  a  hookfieller,  highly  respected 
bfthe  cathedral  clergy,  and  fur  a  time  sufficiently  prosperous 
to  be  a  magistrate  of  the  town,  and,  in  the  year  of  hia  eon's 
birth,  aheriif  of  the  county.  He  opened  a  bookstall  on 
marlEot-dajB  at  neighbouring  towns,  including  BinutnLiham, 
which  was  as  yet  unable  to  maintain  a  separate  bookseller. 
The  trsdeeman  often  exaggerates  the  prejudices  of  the  dstsa 
whose  wautd  be  supplie.:;,  and  Michael  Johnson  was  pro- 
bably a  more  devoted  High  Churchman  and  Tory  than 
many  of  the  cathediul  clergy  thcmseWea.  He  reconciled 
himself  with  difficulty  to  taking  the  oaths  against  the 
exiled  dynasty.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  mental 
and  physical  power,  liut  tormented  by  hypochondriacal 
tendencies.  His  aou  inherited  a  share  both  of  his  constitu- 
tion and  uf  his  principles.  Long  afterwards  Samuel  asso- 
ciated with  his  childish  days  a  faint  but  solemn  recollection 
of  a  lady  in  diamonds  and  long  black  hoo*!    The  lady 
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was  Queen  Anne,  to  whom,  in  compliance  with  a  super- 
Btition  just  dying  a  natural  death,  he  had  been  taken  by 
his  mother  to  be  touched  for  the  king's  eviL  The  touch 
was  ineffectual  Perhaps,  as  Boswell  suggested,  he  ought  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  genuine  heirs  of  the  Stuarts  in 
Home.  Disease  and  superstition  had  thus  stood  by  hiB 
cradle,  and  they  never  quitted  him  during  life.  The  de- 
mon of  hypochondria  was  always  lying  in  wait  for  him, 
and  could  be  exorcised  for  a  time  only  by  hard  work  or 
social  excitement.  Of  this  we  shall  hear  enough  ;  but  it 
may  be  as  well  to  sum  up  at  once  some  of  the  physical 
characteristics  which  marked  him  through  life  and  greatly 
influenced  his  career. 

The  disease  had  scarred  and  disfigured  features  other- 
wise regular  and  always  impressive.  It  had  seriously 
iigured  his  eyes,  entirely  destroying,  it  seems,  the  sight  of 
one.  He  could  not,  it  is  said,  distinguish  a  friend's  face 
half  a  yard  off,  and  pictures  were  to  him  meaningless 
patches,  in  which  he  could  never  see  the  resemblance  to 
their  objects.  The  statement  is  perhaps  exaggerated ;  for 
he  could  see  enough  to  condemn  a  portrait  of  himself. 
He  expressed  some  annoyance  when  Reynolds  had  painted 
him  with  a  pen  held  close  to  his  eye ;  and  protested  that 
he  would  not  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  "  blinking 
Sam."  It  seems  that  habits  of  minute  attention  atoned  in 
some  degree  for  this  natural  defect  Boswell  tells  us  how 
Johnson  once  corrected  him  as  to  the  precise  shape  of  a 
mountain ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale  says  that  he  was  a  close  and 
exacting  critic  of  ladies'  dress,  even  to  the  accidental 
position  of  a  riband.  He  could  even  lay  down  sesthetical 
canons  upon  such  matters.  He  reproved  her  for  wearing 
a  dark  dress  as  unsuitable  to  a  "  little  creature."  ''  What," 
he  aaked,  '*  have  not  ail  insects  gay  colours  ? "     His  insen- 
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sibilitf  to  miuic  woa  eyen  more  prouoimced  ttian  hia  dal- 
neu  of  eight.  On  hearing  it  said,  in  praise  of  a  musical 
performance,  that  it  was  in  any  case  difficult,  hia  feeling 
comment  was,  "  I  wish  it  had  been  impossible  ! " 

The  queer  convulaons  by  which  he  anmied  all  beholders 
were  probably  connected  with  hia  disease,  though  he  and 
KeynoMs  ascribed  them  simply  to  habit.  When  entering 
a  doorway  with  his  blind  companion,  Miss  Williams,  ho 
would  suddenly  desert  hei  on  the  step  in  order  to  "  whirl 
and  twist  about"  in  strange  gestioulatioos.  The  perform* 
ance  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  sapeistitious  ceremonial. 
He  would  8top  in  a  street  or  the  middle  of  a  room  to  go 
through  it  correctly.  Once  be  collected  a  laughing  mob 
in  Twickenham  meadows  by  his  antica ;  his  hands  imitat- 
ing the  motions  of  a  jockey  riding  at  fuU  speed  and  his  feet 
twisting  in  and  out  to  make  heels  and  toes  touch  alter- 
nately. He  presently  Bat  down  and  took  ont  a  Grotiun 
De  Vatitate,  over  which  ha  "  seesawed "  ho  violently  that 
the  mob  ran  back  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Once  in 
such  a  fit  he  suddenly  twisted  off  tbe  shoe  of  a  lady  who 
sat  by  him.  Sometimes  be  seemed  to  be  obeying  si 
hidden  impulse,  which  commanded  him  to  touch  every  post 
in  A  street  or  tread  on  the  centre  of  every  paving-atone, 
and  would  return  if  hia  tusk   had  not   been   accurately 


In  spite  of  such  oddities,  be  was  not  only  possessed 
of  physical  power  corresponding  to  his  great  height  and 
maaaive  stature,  but  was  something  of  a  proficient  at  ath- 
letic exercises.  He  was  conversant  with  the  theory,  at 
least,  of  boxing ;  a  knowledge  probably  acquired  ininx  an 
uncle  who  kept  the  ring  at  Smithfield  for  a  year,  and  was 
never  beaten  in  boxing  or  wrestling.  Hia  constitutional 
B  would  have  made  him  a  formidable  aatagoniat, 


Eankms  describes  the  oak  ataff,  six  feet  in  langthand  in- 
creaaingfromonetothreeiiicheamcliamatet,  which  Uy  ready 
to  his  hand  when  he  expected  an  attack  from  Macpheison 
of  OsBicm  celehrity.  Ouce  he  is  said  to  have  taken  np  a 
chair  at  the  theatre  upon  which  a  man  had  seated  himseli 
during  hia  temporary  ahsenoe,  and  to  have  tossed  it  and 
its  occupant  bodily  into  the  pit.  He  would  swim  into 
pools  said  to  be  dangerous,  beat  huge  dogs  into  peace, 
climb  trees,  and  even  run  races  and  jump  gates.  Once  at 
least  he  went  out  foxhunting,  and  though  he  despised  the 
amusement,  was  deeply  touched  by  the  complimentary 
Bssortion  that  he  rode  as  well  as  the  most  illiterate  fellow 
in  England.  Perhaps  the  moat  whimsical  of  his  perform- 
ances was  when,  in  hia  fifty-fiith  year,  he  went  to  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  with  his  friend  Langton.  "  I  have  not  had 
a  roll  for  a  long  time,"  tiaid  the  great  lexicographer  sud- 
denly, and,  after  deliberately  emptying  his  pockets,  he 
laid  himself  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  descended, 
turning  over  ami  over  till  he  came  to  the  bottom.  We 
may  believe,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  remarks  upon  his  jumping 
over  a  stool  to  show  that  he  was  not  tired  by  his  hunting, 
that  hia  performances  in  this  kind  were  so  strange  and 
uncouth  that  a  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  bones  quenched 
the  spectator's  tendency  to  laugh. 

In  such  a  atiange  case  was  imprisoned  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  intellects  of  the  time.  Vast  strength  hampered 
by  clumsiness  and  associated  with  grievous  disease,  deep 
and  massive  powers  of  feeling  limited  by  narrow  though 
acute  perceptions,  were  characteristic  both  of  soul  and 
body.  These  peculiariticH  were  manifested  from  hia  early 
inioncy.  Miss  Seward,  a  typical  specimen  of  the  pro- 
vincial jfr^neuM,  attempted  to  trace  them  in  an  epitaph 
which  he  was  said  to  have  written  at  the  age  of  thi«e. 
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Hsra  lies  ^ood  niaater  dock 

Whom  Samnel  Johnson  trod  on  i 

ir  it  had  lired,  it  had  been  good  Inok, 
For  then  we  had  bnd  an  odd  ona. 

The  TetseH,  however,  were  really  made  by  his  fiither, 
trho  passed  them  off  &s  the  child's,  and  illuBtrate  nothing 
but  the  pateraul  vanity.  In  fact  Ibe  boy  was  regarded 
as  Bomething  of  an  infant  prodigy.  HiB  great  powers  of 
memory,  cbatacteristio  <jf  a  raiiid  singolarly  retentive  of 
all  impressions,  were  early  developed.  He  seemed  to  learn 
by  intuitioii.  Indolence,  as  in  his  after  life,  alternated 
with  bri«f  efforts  of  strenaotis  exertion.  His  want  of  eight 
prevented  him  from  sliaring  in  the  ordinary  childish  sporte ; 
and  one  of  his  great  pleasures  was  In  reuding  old  romant'es 
— a  tast«  which  he  retMned  through  life.  Boys  of  this 
tempernEQent  are  generally  despised  by  their  fellows ;  but 
Johnson  seems  to  have  had  the  jKiwer  of  enforcing  the 
respect  of  his  companions.  Three  of  the  lads  used  to  come 
Ibr  him  in  the  morning  and  carry  him  in  triumph  to  school, 
seated  npon  the  shoulders  of  one  and  supported  on  each 
side  by  his  companions. 

After  learning  to  read  at  a  dame-school,  and  Irom  a 
certain  Tom  Brown,  of  whom  it  is  only  recorded  that  lie 
publiabed  a  spelling-book  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Universe, 
young  Samnel  was  sent  to  the  Lichiieid  Grammar  School, 
and  was  afterwanls,  for  a  short  time,  apparently  in  the 
character  of  pupil -teacher,  at  the  school  of  Stouibridge,  in 
Worcestetehire.  A  good  deal  of  Latin  was  "  whipped  into 
him,"  and  though  he  complained  of  the  exeeaaive  severity 
of  two  of  his  teachers,  he  was  always  a  believer  in  the 
virtaea  of  the  rod.  A  child,  be  said,  who  is  flogged,  "  gets 
end  on't ;  whereas  by  exciting 
ns  of  superiority,  jou  lay  the 
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foundations  of  lasting  mischief ;  yon  make  bzothers  and 
sisters  hate  each  other/'  In  piactice,  indeed,  this  stem 
disciplinarian  seems  to  have  been  specially  indulgent  to 
children.  The  memory  of  his  own  sorrows  made  him 
valne  their  happiness,  and  he  rejoiced  greatly  when  he  at 
last  persuaded  a  schoolmaster  to  remit  the  old-&shioned 
holiday-task. 

Johnson  left  school  at  sixteen  and  spent  two  years  at 
home,  probably  in  learning  his  father's  business.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  period  of  his  studies.  Long 
afterwards  he  said  that  he  knew  almost  as  much  at  eighteen 
as  he  did  at  the  age  of  fifty-three— the  date  of  the  remark. 
His  other's  shop  would  give  him  many  opportunities,  and 
he  devoured  what  cc^e  in  his  way  with  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  eagerness  of  a  young  student  His  intellectual 
resembled  his  physical  appetite.  He  goiged  books.  He 
tore  the  hearts  out  of  them,  but  did  not  study  systemati- 
cally. Do  you  read  books  through  1  he  asked  indignantly 
of  some  one  who  expected  from  him  such  supererogatory 
labour.  His  memory  enabled  him  to  accumulate  great 
stores  of  a  desultory  and  unsystematic  knowledge.  Some- 
how he  became  a  fine  Latin  scholar,  though  never  first- 
rate  as  a  Grecian.  The  direction  of  his  studies  was  partly 
determined  by  the  discovery  of  a  folio  of  Petrarch,  lying 
on  a  shelf  where  he  was  looking  for  apples ;  and  one  of  his 
earliest  literary  plans,  never  carried  out,  was  an  edition  of 
Politian,  with  a  history  of  Latin  poetry  from  the  time  of 
Petrarch.  When  he  went  to  the  University  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  very  unusual  amount 
of  reading. 

Meanwhile  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
poverty.  His  father's  afiESairs  were  probably  getting  into 
disorder.     One  anecdote — ^it  is  one  which  it  is  difficult 
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tc  re«d  without  emotion — refers  to  tliis  period.  Mnity 
years  afterwarde,  Johnson,  worn  by  disease  and  tbo  hard 
elmggle  of  life,  was  staying  at  hich£eld,  where  a  few  old 
friends  still  eturived,  bnt  in  which  every  street  must  havs 
revived  the  memoriflB  of  the  many  who  had  long  since 
gone  over  to  the  majority.  He  was  missed  one  morning 
at  breakfast,  and  did  not  return  till  supper~time.  Then 
he  told  how  his  time  had  been  passed.  On  that  day  fifty 
years  before,  his  father,  confined  by  illness,  had  begged  him 
to  take  his  place  to  sell  books  at  a  stjill  at  Uttoseter.  Pride 
nude  him  refuse.  "To  do  away  with  the  sin  of  this  dis- 
obedience, I  this  day  went  in  a  post-chaisB  to  Uttoxeter, 
and  going  into  the  market  at  the  time  of  high  bnsiness, 
uncovered  my  hoad  and  stood  with  it  bare  an  hour  before 
the  stall  which  my  father  had  formerly  used,  exposed  t« 
the  sneers  of  the  staade»B-hy  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather;  a  penance  by  which  I  trust  I  have  propitiated 
Heaven  for  this  only  instance,  t  believe,  of  contumacy  to 
my  father."  If  the  anecdote  iliiiatrntes  the  touch  oi 
superstition  iu  Johnson's  mind,  it  reveals  too  that  sacred 
depth  of  tenderness  which  ennobled  his  character,  So 
repentance  can  ever  wipe  out  the  past  or  make  it  b«  as 
though  it  had  not  been ;  hot  the  remorse  of  a  fine  cha- 
racter may  be  transmuted  into  a  permanent  soun^  of 
nobler  views  of  life  and  the  world. 

Tbnre  are  difficulties  in  determining  the  ciroumstancee 
and  duration  of  Johnson's  slay  at  Oxford.  He  began 
reaidence  at  Pembroke  College  in  1728.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  received  some  assistance  from  a  gentle^ 
man  whose  son  took  him  as  companion,  and  from  the 
clergy  of  Lichfield,  to  whom  his  fnther  was  known, 
ho  were  nware  of  the  son's  tFiIenta.  Posaihly 
Uege   assisted   him   during  pnrt   of    the  time.     It 


is  certain  that  he  left  without  taking  a  degree, 
though  he  probably  resided  for  nearly  three  yeara.  It 
ia  certain,  alao,  that  his  father's  bankruptcy  made  his 
ntay  difBcoU,  and  tliat  the  period  must  have  been  one  of 

The  effect  of  the  Oxford  residence  upon  Johnson'H  mind 
was  character! Btic.  The  Ivl  already  safTerod  from  the 
attacks  of  melancholy,  which  aometimes  drove  him  to  the 
bordora  of  insanity.  At  Oxford,  Law's  Serwiu  Coil 
gave  him  tlie  strong  roligioua  impressions  which  remained 
through  life.  £ut  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  gloomy  or  a  religious  youth  by  his  contemporaries. 
When  told  in  after  years  that  he  had  been  described  as  a 
"  S*y  *ii'i  frolicsome  fellow,"  he  replied,  "  Ah  !  sir,  I  was 
mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitterness  which  they  mistook 
fur  frolic.  1  was  miserably  ^wor,  and  I  thought  to  fight 
my  woy  by  my  literature  and  my  wit ;  so  I  disregarded 
all  power  and  all  authority."  Though  a  hearty  supporter 
of  authority  in  principle,  Johnson  was  distin^nushed 
through  life  by  the  strongest  spirit  of  personal  indepen- 
dence and  self-respect.  He  held,  too,  the  sound  doctrine, 
deplored  by  his  respectable  biograpber  Hawkins,  that  the 
scholar's  life,  like  the  Christian's,  levelled  all  distinctions 
of  rank.  When  an  officious  benefactor  put  a  pair  of  new 
shoes  at  his  door,  he  threw  tliem  away  with  indignation. 
He  seems  to  have  treated  his  tutors  with  s  contempt  which 
Boswell  politely  attributed  to  "great  fortitude  of  mind," 
but  Johnson  himself  set  down  aa  "stark  insensibility." 
The  life  of  a  poor  student  is  not,  one  may  fear,  even  yet 
exempt  from  much  bittemcES,  and  in  those  days  the 
position  was  far  more  servile  than  at  present.  The  ser- 
vitors and  sizars  bad  much  lo  bear  from  richer  compauiona. 
A  proud  mehuLoholy  lad,  conscious  of  great  powers,  bad 
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to  meet  witb  hard  rebuffs,  and  tried  to  meet  tbem    by 
retunuQg  » 

Such  dietresBes,  howeTer,  did  not  shake  Johnson'i 
rooted  Toryuin.  He  ftiUy  imbibed,  if  he  did  not  already 
Hbare,  the  strongest  prejudices  of  the  place,  and  his  miserj 
never  produced  a  revolt  against  the  eyetem,  though  it  may 
have  fostered  insolence  to  individuals.  Three  of  the  most 
etninent  men  with  whom  Johnson  came  in  contAct  in  later 
life,  had  also  been  students  at  Osford.  Wesley,  his  senior 
by  six  yeatB,  was  a  follow  of  Lincoln  whilst  Johnson  was 
an  undergraduate,  and  was  learning  at  Oxford  the  neces- 
sity of  rousing  his  coimtiymen  from  the  religious  lethargy 
into  which  they  bad  sunk.  "  Have  not  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  spirit,  impatience,  and  peevishness,  aloth 
and  indolence,  gluttony  and  sensuality,  and  even  a  pro- 
verbial usetessness  been  objected  to  us,  perhaps  not  always 
by  our  enemies  nor  wholly  without  ground ! "  So  said 
Wesley,  preaching  before  the  Dniveraity  of  Oxford  in  1744, 
and  tlie  words  in  his  mouth  imply  more  than  the  preacher's 
formality.  Adam  Smith,  Johnson's  junior  by  fourteen 
years,  was  so  impressed  by  the  utter  in ditference  of  Oxford 
authorities  to  their  duties,  as  to  find  in  it  an  admirable 
illustration  of  tlie  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  the  true 
principles  of  supply  and  demand  implied  in  the  endow- 
ment of  learning.  Gibbon,  his  junior  by  twenty-eight 
years,  passed  at  Oxford  the  "  most  idle  and  unprofitable  " 
months  of  his  whole  life  ;  and  was,  he  said,  as  willing  to 
disclaim  the  university  for  a  mother,  as  she  could  be  to 
renounce  him  for  a  eon.  Oxford,  as  judged  by  these  men, 
was  remarkable  aa  an  illuatration  of  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  decadence  of  a  body  which  at  other  times  has 
been  a  centre  of  great  movements  of  thought.  Johnson, 
though  he  had  a  rougher  experience  than  any  of  the  three, 
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loveil  Oxford  as  tboogh  ahe  had  not  been  a  tianh  step- 
mother to  his  youth.  Sir,  he  eaid  fondly  of  his  college, 
"  we  are  ft  nest  of  singing- birds,"  Moat  of  the  etrains  are 
now  pretty  well  forgotten,  and  some  of  them  mnst  at  all 
times  have  been  such  as  we  scarcely  associate  with  the 
nightingale.  Johnson,  however,  cberished  his  college 
friendships,  delighted  in  paying  visits  to  his  old  univeraity, 
and  was  deeply  touched  by  the  acjuiemical  honours  by 
which  Oxford  long  afterwards  recognized  an  eminence 
scarcely  fostered  by  its  protection.  Far  from  sharing  the 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  he  only  mgretted  that  the 
omversities  were  not  richer,  and  expressed  a  desire  which 
will  be  understood  by  advocates  of  the  "  endowment  of 
research,"  that  there  were  many  places  of  a  thoosand  a 
year  at  Oxford. 

On  leaving  the  University,  in  1731,  the  world  was  all 
before  him.  His  father  died  in  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
Johnson's  whole  immediate  inheritance  wrs  twenty 
pounds.  Where  was  he  to  turn  for  daily  bread  1  Even 
in  those  days,  most  ^'ates  were  barred  with  gold  and 
opened  but  to  golden  keys.  The  greatest  chance  for  a  poor 
man  was  probalily  through  the  Church.  The  career  of 
Wurburton,  who  rose  from  a  simit.ir  position  to  a  bishopric 
might  have  been  rivalled  fay  Johnson,  and  his  connexions 
with  Lichfield  might,  one  would  aappose.  have  helped 
him  to  a  start.  It  wonld  be  easy  to  speculnte  upon  causes 
which  might  have  hindered  such  a  career.  In  lat«r  life,  he 
more  than  once  refused  to  take  orders  upon  the  promise 
of  a  living.  Johnson,  as  we  know  him,  was  a  man  of 
the  world ;  though  a  religious  man  of  the  world.  He 
represents  the  secular  rather  than  the  ecclesiastical  type- 
So  far  as  bis  mode  of  teaching  goes,  he  is  rather  a  disciple 
of  Socrates  than  of  St.   Paul  or  Wesley.     According  to 
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bim,  a  "  tavem-cliair  "  waa  "  the  throne  of  human  felicity," 
and  enppLteil  a  better  arena  than  the  pulpit  for  the  utterance 
of  hiB  message  to  mankind.  And,  though  hia  external 
circumstanceB  donblleEa  determined  hia  method,  there  waa 
much  in  bis  character  which  made  it  congenial.  Johnson's 
nligious  emotions  were  such  as  to  make  habitual  Teaerre 
almost  a  aanitaiy  necessity.  They  were  deeply  coloured 
by  his  constitutional  melancholy.  Feors'-'f death  and  hell 
were  prominent  in  hia  personal  creed.  To  trade  upon  hia 
feelings  like  a  charlatan  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  hia 
masculine  character  ;  and  to  give  them  full  and  fretjuent 
utterance  like,  a  genuine  teacher  of  mankind  would  have 
been  to  imperil  his  eanity.  If  he  had  gone  through  the 
excitement  of  a  Methodist  conreision,  he  would  probably 
have  ended  his  days  in  a  tnadhooae. 

Such  oonsideiations,  boweTer,  were  not,  one  may  gueaa, 
distinctly  present  to  Johnson  bimaelf ;  and  the  offer  of  a 
coU(^  fellowship  or  of  private  patronage  might  probably 
have  altered  hia  career.  He  might  have  become  a  learned 
t«claaa  oi  a  straggling  Parson  Adamii.  College  fellowships 
were  leas  open  to  talent  then  than  now.  and  patrons  wtire 
nevertoo  propitious  to  the  onconth  giant,  who  had  to  force 
his  way  by  shear  labour,  and  fight  for  his  own  hand.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  young  scholar  tried  to  coin  his  brains  into 
money  by  the  moat  depressing  and  least  hopeful  of  employ- 
ments. By  becoming  an  usher  in  a  acliool,  be  could  at  least 
torn  hia  talents  to  account  with  little  delay,  and  that  was 
the  most  pressing  consideration.  By  one  schoolmaster  he 
waa  rejected  on  the  ground  that  hia  infirmities  would  excite 
the  ridicule  of  the  boys.  Under  another  he  passed  some 
months  of  "  complicated  misery,"  and  coold  never  think 
of  the  Bchool  withoot  horror  and  aversion.  Finding 
ntuation  intoleiablo,  he  settled 
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to  be  near  an  old  ecboolfellow,  named  Hector,  who  waa 
apparantlj  begmning  to  practise  as  a  suigeon.  Jotmsoa 
seems  to  have  had  some  acqimintaDces  amoDg  the  com- 
fortable families  in  the  ueigbbourbood  ;  bnt  hiH  means  of 
living  are  obscure.  Some  small  literary  work  came  in  his 
way.  He  contributed  essays  to  a  local  paper,  and  translated 
a  book  of  Travels  in  Abyssinia.  For  this,  his  first  publica- 
tion, he  received  five  guineas.  In  1734  he  made  certain 
overtures  to  Cave,  a  London  publisher,  of  the  result  of 
which  I  eball  have  to  speak  presently.  Por  the  presentil 
is  pretty  cle-ir  that  the  great  problem  of  self-support  had 
been  verj-  inadequntely  solved. 

Having  no  money  and  no  pTospocts,  Johnson  naturally 
married.  The  attractions  of  the  lady  were  not  very 
manifest  to  others  than  her  hnaliand.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  Birmingham  mercer  named  Porter.  Her  age 
at  tbe  lime  (1735)  of  the  second  marriage  was  forty-six, 
the  bridegroom  being  not  quite  twenty-six.  The  bio- 
grapher's eye  was  not  fixed  upon  Johnson  till  after  his 
wife's  death,  and  we  have  little  in  the  way  of  authentic 
description  of  her  person  and  character.  Ciarriok,  who 
had  known  her,  said  that  she  was  very  fat,  with  cheeks 
colonred  both  by  paint  and  cordials,  0imsy  anil  hntaatic 
in  dress  and  affected  in  her  manners.  She  is  said  to  have 
treated  her  liusbatid  with  some  contempt,  adopting  the 
sirs  of  an  antiquated  beauty,  which  he  returned  by 
elaborate  deference.  Garrick  used  hie  wonderful  powers 
of  mimicry  to  make  fun  of  the  uncouth  caresses  of  the 
husband,  and  the  courtly  Beauclerc  used  to  provoke  the 
smiles  of  his  audience  by  repeating  Johnson's  assertion 
that  "it  was  a  love-match  on  both  sides."  One  incident 
of  the  wedding-day  was  ominous.  As  the  newly-married 
couple  rode  back  from  church,  Mrs.  Johnson  showed  hei 
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spirit  by  reproacJuDg  her  husbaod  for  riding  too  fast,  and 
then  for  logging  behind.  Resolved  "  not  to  be  made  the 
ekve  of  cftprica,"  he  paahed  on  briskly  till  ho  waa  fairly 
oat  of  sight.  When  she  KJoined  him,  as  ho,  of  course, 
took  care  that  she  should  soon  do,  she  woa  in  tears.  Mts. 
Johnson  apparently  knew  how  to  regain  supremacy  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  Johnson  loved  her  devotedly  during  life,  and 
clnng  to  her  memory  doling  a  widowhood  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  as  fondly  as  if  they  had  been  the  most 
pattern  hero  and  heroine  of  romantic  fiction. 

Whatever  &Lts.  Johnson's  charms,  she  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  some  literary  jadgmenU 
Johnson's  grotesque  appearance  did  not  prevent  her  from 
saying  to  her  daughter  on  their  first  introduction,  "  Thia  is 
the  most  sensible  man  I  ever  mot."  Her  pnises  weie,  we 
may  believe,  sweet«r  to  bim  than  those  of  the  severest 
critics,  or  the  moat  fervent  of  put-Boaol  flatterara.  Like  all 
good  men,  Johnson  loved  good  women,  and  liked  to  have  on 
band  a  flirtation  or  two,  as  warm  as  might  be  within  the 
bounds  of  due  decorum.  But  nothing  affected  his  fidelity 
to  his  Tetty  or  displaced  her  image  in  his  mind.  He 
remembered  her  in  many  solemn  pmyers,  and  such  words 
as  "  this  was  dear  'I'etty's  book  :"  or,  "  this  waa  a  prayer 
which  dear  Tetty  waa  accustomed  to  say,"  were  found 
written  by  bim  in  many  of  her  books  of  devotion. 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  one  other  recommendation — a  fortune, 
luunely,  of  £800 — little  enough,  even  then,  as  a  provision 
tor  the  support  of  the  married  pair,  but  enough  to  help 
Johnson  to  make  a  fre«h  start.  In  1730,  there  appeared 
an  advartiaement  in  the  Getitleman'a  Magazine.  "  At 
Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Stoffordahire,  young  gentlemen 
an  boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  by 
SumMlJohnson."    It,  as  seems  probable,  Mrs.  Johnson's 
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money  supplied  the  fonda  for  this  venture,   it  wa«  an 
oniucky  apeculatioD. 

Johoaon  was  not  fitted  to  be  a  pedagogue.  Succeea  in  th&t 
profession  implies  skdll  in  the  management  of  pupils,  but 
perhaps  still  more  decidedly  in  the  management  of  parents. 
Johnson  had  little  qualifications  in  either  way.  As  a 
teacher  he  would  probably  have  been  alternately  despotic 
and  over-indulgent ;  and,  on  the  other  h&nd,  a  single 
glance  at  the  rough  Dominie  Sampson  would  be  enough  to 
frighten  the  ordinary  parent  off  his  premises.  Very  few 
pupils  came,  and  they  aeem  to  have  profited  little,  if  a  story 
as  told  of  two  of  his  pupils  refers  to  this  time.  After  some 
months  of  instruction  in  English  history,  he  asked  them 
who  had  destroyed  the  monasteries  t  One  of  them  gave  no 
answer ;  the  other  replied  "  Jeaus  Christ."  Johnson,  how- 
ever, could  boast  of  oue  eminent  pupil  in  David  Garrick, 
though,  byGarrick's  account,  his  master  was  of  little  service 
except  as  ofibrding  an  excellent  mark  for  his  early  powers  of 
ridicule.  The  school,  or  "academy,"  failed  after  a  yearand 
a  half ;  and  Johnson,  once  more  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
resolved  to  try  the  great  esperiment,  maiie  so  often  and  so 
often  ansucceesfully.  He  left  Lichfield  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  London.  Oarrick  accompanied  him,  and  the  two 
brought  a  common  letter  of  introduction  to  the  mastei'  of 
an  academy  from  Gilbert  Walmaley,  regiattar  of  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  in  Lichfield.  Long  afterwards  Johnson 
took  an  opportunity  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  of  expressiog 
his  warm  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  early  iiiend,  to 
whom  he  bad  been  recommended  by  a  community  of 
literary  tastes,  in  epite  of  party  differences  and  great 
inequality  of  age.  Walmaley  says  in  his  letter,  that  "  one 
Johnson  "  is  about  to  accompany  Garrick  to  Tendon,  in 
order  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy  and  get  himself  em- 
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ployed  in  translaidoii.  JohnBon,  he  adds,  ''  is  a  very  good 
scholar  and  poet,  and  I  haye  great  hopes  will  torn  out  a 
fine  tragedy  writer." 

The  letter  is  dated  March  2nd,  1737.  Before  recording 
what  is  known  of  his  early  career  thus  started,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  general  condition  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Literature  in  England  at  this  period. 
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**  No  man  bnt  a  blockhead,"  said  JohnBon,  "  eyer  wrote 
except  for  money."  The  doctrine  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
outrageous,  and  specially  calculated  to  shock  people  who 
like  to  keep  it  for  their  private  use,  instead  of  proclaiming 
it  in  public.  But  it  is  a  good  expression  of  that  huge  con- 
tempt for  the  foppery  of  high-flown  sentiment  which,  as  is 
not  uncommon  with  Johnson,  passes  into  something  which 
would  be  cynical  if  it  were  not  half-humorous.  In  this 
case  it  implies  also  the  contempt  of  the  professional  for 
the  amateur.  Johnson  despised  gentlemen  who  dabbled 
in  his  craft,  as  a  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  music  or 
painting  despises  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  treat  those 
arts  as  fashionable  accomplishments.  An  author  was, 
according  to  him,  a  man  who  turned  out  books  as  a  brick- 
layer turns  out  houses  or  a  tailor  coats.  So  long  as  he 
supplied  a  good  article  and  got  a  fiedr  price,  he  was  a  fool 
to  grumble,  and  a  humbug  to  affect  loftier  motives. 

Johnson  was  not  the  first  professional  author,  in  this  sense, 
but  perhaps  the  flrst  man  who  made  the  profession  respect- 
able. The  principal  habitat  of  authors,  in  his  age,  was 
Grub  Street— a  region  which,  in  later  years,  has  ceased  to 
be  ashamed  of  itself,  and  has  adopted  the  more  pretentious 
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DBm«  Bohomia.  The  origiiiEil  Grub  Street,  it  ia  said,  first 
became  associated  with  authorship  during  the  increase 
of  pamphlet  literature,  produced  by  the  civil  wars.  Fox, 
the  martyrologiHt,  was  one  of  ite  original  iahabitants. 
Another  of  its  heroes  was  a  certain  Mr.  Welbj,  of  whom 
the  sole  record  is,  that  he  "  hved  there  forty  years  \vithout 
being  Been  of  any."  In  fact,  it  was  a  region  of  holes  and 
comers,  calculated  to  illustrate  that  great  advantage  of 
Londoa  life,  wliicli  a  friend  of  Boswell's  described  by  say- 
ing, that  a  man  could  there  be  always  "  close  to  his  bur- 
row." The  "  burrow  "  which  received  the  luckless  wight, 
was  indeed  no  pleasant  refuge.  Since  poor  Green,  in  the 
earliest  generation  of  dramatists,  bought  bis  "  groat'swortk 
of  wit  with  a  million  of  repentance,"  too  many  of  hia 
brethren  had  trodden  the  path  which  led  to  hopeless 
misery  or  death  in  a  tavern  brawl.  The  history  of  men 
who  had  to  support  themselves  by  their  pens,  ta  a  record 
of  almost  muversal  gloom.  The  names  of  Spenaor,  of 
Bntler,  and  of  Otway,  are  enough  to  remind  us  that  even 
warm  contemporary  recognition  was  not  enough  to  raise 
an  author  above  the  fear  of  dying  in  want  of  necesaatiea. 
The  two  great  dictators  of  literature,  Ben  Joneon  in  the 
eailier  and  Drydcn  in  the  later  part  of  the  century,  only 
kept  their  heads  above  water  by  help  of  the  laureate's  pit- 
tance, though  reckless  imprudence,  encouraged  by  the 
pncarious  life,  was  the  cause  of  much  of  their  sufferings. 
Patronage  gave  but  a  fitful  resource,  and  the  author  could 
hope  at  most  but  an  occasional  crust,  flung  to  him  from 
better  provided  tables. 

In  the  happy  days  of  Queen  Anne,  it  is  true,  there  had 
been  a  gleam  of  prosperity.  Many  authors,  Addison, 
Congreve,  Swift,  and  others  of  less  name,  had  won  by 
their   pens   not   only  temporary  profits    but    permanent 
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places.  The  class  which  came  into  power  at  the  BeYoln- 
tion  was  willing  for  a  time,  to  share  some  of  the  pnUic 
patronage  with  men  distingtushed  for  intellectual  emi- 
nence. Patronage  was  liberal  when  the  fimds  came  oat 
of  other  men's  pockets.  Bat,  as  the  system  of  party 
goyemment  developed,  it  soon  became  evident  that  this 
involyed  a  waste  of  power.  There  were  enough  political 
partisans  to  absorb  all  the  comfortable  sinecures  to  be 
had ;  and  such  money  as  was  still  spent  upon  literature, 
was  given  in  return  for  services  equally  degrading  to  giver 
and  receiver.  Kor  did  the  patronage  of  literature  reach 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Grub  Street.  Addison's  poetical 
power  might  suggest  or  justify  the  gift  of  a  place  from 
his  elegant  friends ;  but  a  man  like  De  Foe,  who  really 
looked  to  his  pen  for  great  part  of  his  daily  subsistence, 
was  below  the  region  of  such  prizes,  and  was  obliged  in  later 
years  not  only  to  write  inferior  books  for  money,  but  to 
sell  himself  and  act  as  a  spy  upon  his  fellows.  One  great 
man,  it  is  true,  made  an  independence  by  literature.  Pope 
received  some  £8000  for  his  translation  of  Homer,  by  the 
then  popular  mode  of  subscription — a  kind  of  compromise 
between  the  systems  of  patronage  and  public  support.  But 
his  success  caused  little  pleasure  in  Grub  Street,  ^o  love 
was  lost  between  the  poet  and  the  dwellers  in  this  dismal 
region.  Pope  was  its  deadliest  enemy,  and  carried  on  an  in- 
ternecine warfare  with  its  inmates,  which  has  enriched  our 
language  with  a  great  satire,  but  which  wasted  his  powers 
upon  low  objects,  and  tempted  him  into  disgraceful  artifices. 
The  life  of  the  unfortunate  victims,  pilloried  in  the  Dun- 
dad  and  accused  of  the  unpardonable  sins  of  poverty  and 
dependence,  was  too  often  one  which  might  have  extorted 
sympathy  even  from  a  thin-skinned  poet  and  critic, 
niusttations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  Grub 
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Street  of  which  JohoBoa  was  to  become  iin  inmate  are  onlj 
too  abundant.  The  bast  writers  of  the  daj'  could  tell  of 
hardships  endured  in  that  dismal  r^oa.  Richaidson 
went  on  the  sound  principle  of  keeping  hie  shop  that  his 
shop  might  keep  him.  But  the  other  great  noveUsts  of 
the  century  have  painted  from  life  the  miseries  of  an 
author's  existence.  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Goldsmith 
have  deacribeJ  the  poor  wretches  with  a  vivid  force  which 
gives  sadneea  to  the  reflection  that  each  of  those  great  men 
was  dnwing  upon  his  owu  eiperience,  and  that  they  each 
died  in  distress.  The  Ciue  of  Authors  by  ProffMion 
to  quote  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Ralph,  was  indeed  a 
wretched  one,  when  the  greatest  of  their  number  had  an 
inceaeant  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The 
life  of  an  anthoi-  resembled  the  proverbial  exiatonco  of  the 
flying-fish,  chased  by  enemies  in  sea  and  in  air ;  he  only 
escaped  from  the  elavery  of  the  bookseller's  garret,  to  fly 
from  the  bailiff  or  rot  in  the  debtor's  ward  or  the  sponging- 
house.  Many  strange  half-pathetic  and  half-ludicrous  anec- 
dotes survive  to  recaU  the  sorrows  and  the  recklessness  ol 
the  lacklesB  scribblers  who,  like  one  of  Johnson's  acqoain- 
tanoe,  "lived  in  London  and  hung  loose  upon  society." 

There  was  Samuel  Boyse,  for  example,  whose  poem  on 
the  Deify  is  qnoted  with  high  praise  by  Fielding.  Once 
Johnson  had  generously  exerted  himself  for  his  comrade  in 
misery,  and  collected  enough  money  by  sixpences  to  get 
the  poet's  clothes  out  of  pawn.  Two  daye  afterwards, 
Boyse  had  spent  the  money  and  was  found  in  bed,  covered 
only  with  a  blanket,  through  two  boles  in  which  he  passed 
his  anna  to  write.  Boyse,  it  appears,  when  still  io  this  posi- 
tion would  lay  out  his  last  half-guinea  to  buy  truiHee  and 
mushrooms  for  his  last  scrap  of  beef.  Of  another  scribbler 
y  Johnaon  said,  "  I  honour  Derrick  for  hie  strength  of  mind. 
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One  night  when  Floyd  (ouottier  poor  author) 
ing  about  the  etreetB  at  night,  he  found  Derrick  fast  aaleep 
npon  a  bulk.  Upon  being  auddenly  awaked,  Derrick 
Btartfid  up  ;  '  My  dear  Floyd,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this 
destitute  state;  will  you  go  home  with  jne  to  my  lodgingtV" 
Authors  in  such  circumaUncus  might  he  forced  into  such 
a  wonderful  contract  as  that  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  one  Gardner  with  Rolt  and  ChristopheT 
Smart.  They  were  to  write  a  monthly  miscellany,  sold  at 
sixpence,  and  to  have  a  third  of  the  profits ;  but  tbey  were 
to  write  nothing  else,  and  the  contract  was  to  laat  for 
ninety-nine  years.  Johnson  himself  summed  up  the  trade 
npon  earth  by  the  lines  in  which  Yirgil  deacribea  the 
entrance  to  hell ;  thus  trauBlated  by  Dryden  :— 

JnBt  ID  the  gaM  and  in  tbe  jawa  of  hell, 

BeTeDgefbl  cures  and  inlleii  sorrows  dwell. 

And  PhIb  diBSMes  and  repining  age, 

Want,  faar.  imd  famine's  nnreHiBted  ragoi 

Here  toils  and  Dostb  and  Death's  lialf-brother,  Sleep — 

Fonna,  terrible  to  riew,  their  aentrj  keep. 

"  Kow,"  said  Johnson,  "  almost  all  these  apply  exacUj 
to  on  author;  these  are  the  concomitants  of  a  printing- 
house." 

Judicious  authors,  indeed,  were  learning  how  to  make 
literature  pay.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the  class  who 
understood  the  groat  truth  that  the  scisaots  are  a  veij 
superior  implement  to  the  pen  considered  as  a  tool  of 
literary  trade.  Such,  for  example,  was  that  respectable 
Dr.  John  Campbell,  whose  parties  Johnson  ceased  to  b^ 
quent  lest  Scotchmen  should  say  of  any  good  bits  of  work, 
"  Ay,  ajihehasleamtthiBof  Cawmell."  Campbell,  hesaid 
quaintly,  was  a  good  man,  a  pious  man.     "  1  am  afraid  he 
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bits  not  Inen.  In  the  mside  of  a  choich  for  many  yeare ; 
bat  he  never  passes  a  chiuch  without  pulling  off  his  hat. 
This  ahowB  he  hae  good  priDciplee," — ofwhich  in  fiicttheta 
seems  to  be  eome  less  qaestionable  evidence.  Campbell  sup- 
ported himself  by  writings  chiefly  of  the  Encyclopedia  or 
Oasetteei  kind ;  and  became,  still  in  Johnson's  phrase, ' '  the 
richest  anthor  that  ever  grazed  the  common  of  literatuie." 
A  more  singular  and  less  reputable  chaiucter  was  that 
impudent  quack,  Sir  John  Hill,  who,  with  his  insolent 
attacks  upon  the  Royal  Society,  pretentious  botanical  and 
medical  compilations,  plays,  novels,  and  magazine  articles, 
has  long  sunk  into  uttat  oblivion.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  pursued  every  branch  of  literary  quackery  with  greater 
contempt  of  character  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and  that 
he  made  as  much  a^  £1500  in  a  year; — three  times  as 
mach,  it  is  added,  as  any  one  writer  ever  made  in  the 
same  period. 

The  political  scribblere— the  Amalls,  Gordons,  Trench- 
ards,  Qathries,  Ralphs,  and  Amherets,  whose  names  meet 
ns  in  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad  and  in  contemporary 
punphleta  and  newspapers — form  another  variety  of  the 
cIuB.  Their  general  character  may  be  estimated  from 
Johnson's  classification  of  the  "  Scribbler  for  a  Party  "  with 
Uie  *'  Commissioner  of  Excise,"  as  the  "  two  lowest  of  all 
hnmnn  beings."  "  Ralph,"  says  one  of  the  notes  to  the 
Duneittd,  "  ended  in  the  common  sink  of  all  such  writers, 
a  political  newspaper."  The  prejudice  against  such  em- 
ployment has  scarcely  died  out  in  our  own  day,  and  may 
be  still  traced  in  the  account  of  Pendennis  and  his  &iend 
Warrington.  People  who  do  dirty  work  must  be  paid  for 
it ;  and  the  Secret  Committee  which  inquired  into  Wat 
pole's  administration  reported  that  in  ten  yeara,  from  1731 
to  17il,  a  som  of  .£50,017  1S«.  had  been  paid  to  writen 
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and  printers  of  newspapers.  Arnall,  now  remembered 
chiefly  by  Pope's  line, — 

Spirit  of  AnuJ],  aid  me  whilst  I  lie  I 

had  receiyed,  in  four  years,  £10,997  6«.  8d  of  this  amonnt. 
The  more  successful  writers  might  look  to  pensions  or  pre- 
ferment. Francis,  for  example,  the  translator  of  Horace, 
and  the  &ther,  in  all  probability,  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  such  literary  gladiators,  receiyed,  it 
is  said,  900L  a  year  for  lus  work,  besides  being  appointed 
to  a  rectory  and  the  chaplaincy  of  Chelsea; 

It  must,  moreover,  be  observed  that  the  price  of  literary 
work  was  rising  during  the  century,  and  that,  in  the  latter 
half,  considerable  sums  were  received  by  successful  writers. 
Eeligious  as  well  as  dramatic  literature  had  begun  to  be 
commercially  valuable.  Baxter,  in  the  previous  century, 
made  firam  60Z.  to  80Z.  a  year  by  his  pen.  The  copyright 
of  Tillotson's  Sermons  was  sold,  it  is  said,  upon  his  death 
for  £2500.  Considerable  sums  were  made  by  the  plan  of 
publishing  by  subscription.  It  is  said  that  4600  people 
subscribed  to  the  two  posthumous  volumes  of  Conybeare's 
Sermons,  A  few  poets  trod  in  Pope's  steps.  Young  made 
more  than  £3000  for  the  Satires  called  the  Universal  Pas- 
siouy  published,  I  think,  on  the  same  plan  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Wharton  is  said,  though  the  report  is  doubtful,  to  have 
given  him  £2000  for  the  same  work.  Gay  made  £1000 
by  his  Poems ;  £400  for  the  copyright  of  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  and  three  times  as  much  for  its  second  part,  Polly, 
Among  historians,  Hume  seems  to  have  received  £700  a 
volume ;  Smollett  made  £2000  by  his  catchpenny  rival 
publication ;  Henry  made  £3300  by  his  history ;  and 
Robertson,  after  the  booksellers  had  made  £6000  by  his 
HisU^  of  Scotland,  sold  his   Charles  V.  for   £4500. 
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Amongst  the  novelists,  Feildlug  received  XTOO  for  Tom 
Jonea  and  JCIOOO  for  Amelia  ;  Sterne,  for  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  Tri»tram  Sliandy  and  for  tvo 
additional  volumes,  received  £650 ;  besides  which  Lord 
Fauconberggave  him  a  living  (most  inappropriate  acknow- 
ledgment, one  would  sayt),  and  Warburton  a  purse  of  gold. 
Ooldsmith  received  60  guineas  for  the  inunorttil  Viear,  a 
fair  price,  according  to  Johnson,  for  a  work  by  a  then 
unknown  author.  By  each  of  hia  plays  ho  made  about 
£500,  and  for  the  eight  volumes  of  his  yatural  HUtary 
he  received  SOO  guineas.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
Mrs.  Radclifife  got  £500  for  the  Myitlerie»  of  Udolpho, 
and  £800  for  her  last  work,  the  IlaHan.  Perhaps  the 
largest  sum  given  for  a  single  book  was  £6000  paid  to 
Havrkeswoith  for  liia  account  of  the  South  Sea  Expedi- 
tians.  Home  Tooke  received  from  £4000  to  £5000  for 
the  Divenitmt  of  PutIpj/  ;  and  it  is  added  by  his  biographer, 
though  it  seems  to  be  incredible,  that  Hayley  leceived  no 
less  than  £11,000  for  the  Life  of  Cowper.  This  was,  o( 
conne,  in  the  present  century,  when  we  are  already 
approaching  the  period  of  Scott  and  Byron. 

Such  sums  prove  that  some  few  authors  might  achieve 
independence  by  a  successful  work ;  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  them  in  considering  Johnsoa'a  life  from  the 
busineea  point  of  view.  Though  he  never  grumbled  at  the 
booksellers,  and  on  the  contrary,  was  always  ready  to  de- 
fend them  as  liberal  men,  he  certainly  foiled,  whether  from 
caioleseneas  or  want  of  skill,  to  turn  them  to  as  much 
proSt  as  many  less  celebrated  rivals.  Sleanwbile,  pecu- 
niary soccesa  of  this  kind  was  beyond  any  reasonable  hopea. 
A  man  who  has  to  work  like  his  own  dependent  Levett, 
■ad  to  make  the  "  modest  toil  of  every  day"  supply  "  ths 
wants  of  every  day,"  most  diacoimt  his  talents  until  ha 
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can  Hecure  leisure  for  Bome  mora  eustained  effort.  JohsBan, 
coming  up  from  the  country  to  seek  for  work,  could  hava 
but  a  fllender  prospect  of  rising  above  the  ordinar;  level  of 
hJB  Grub  Street  conipaniona  and  rivaU,  One  publisher 
to  whom  he  applied  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  be  his 
Tiaest  course  to  buy  a  porter's  knot  and  carry  trunks ; 
and,  in  the  struggle  which  followed,  Johnson  mast  some- 
times have  been  tempted  to  regret  that  the  advice  vaa  not 
tok^n. 

The  details  of  the  ordeal  through  which  he  was  now 
to  pass  have  naturally  vanished.  Johnson,  long  aftar- 
wanls,  burst  into  teare  on  reoalling  the  trials  of  this  period. 
But,  at  the  time,  no  one  was  interested  in  noting  the 
history  of  an  obscure  literary  drudge,  and  it  has  not  been 
described  by  the  autferer  himHel£  What  wo  know  ia 
derived  from  a  few  letters  and  incidental  references  of 
Johnson  in  later  days.  On  first  arriving  in  London  he 
was  almost  destitute,  and  had  to  join  with  Ganick  in 
raising  a  loan  of  five  pounds,  which,  we  aro  glad  to  say, 
ivaa  repaid.  He  dined  for  eightpence  at  an  ordinary  :  a 
cut  of  moat  for  sixpence,  bread  for  a  penny,  and  a  penny 
to  the  waiter,  making  out  the  chni^.  One  of  his 
acquaintance  had  told  him  that  a  man  might  live  in 
London  for  thirty  pounds  a  year.  Ten  pounds  would  pay 
for  clothes  ;  a  garret  might  be  hired  for  eigh  teen-pence  a 
wook  ;  if  any  one  asked  for  an  address,  it  was  easy  to  reply, 
"  1  Din  to  be  found  at  such  a  place."  Threoponce  laid  out 
at  a  colToe-housD  would  enable  him  to  pass  some  houis  a 
day  in  good  company  ;  dinner  might  be  liad  for  sixpence, 
u  bread -and'milk  breakfast  for  a  penny,  and  supper  was 
Hiiporlluous.  On  clean  shirt  day  you  might  go  abroad  and 
pay  visito.  This  leaves  a  emplos  of  nearly  one  pound 
from  the  thirty. 
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Johiison,  however,  had  &  wife  to  sapport ;  and  to  raise 
fanda  for  evea  so  ascetic  a  mode  of  existence  required 
steady  labour.  Often,  it  Beams,  his  puise  was  at  the  very 
lowest  ebb.  One  of  his  letters  to  his  employer  is  signed 
impratieus ,-  and  wbether  or  not  the  diuuerless  condition 
was  in  this  case  accidental,  or  significant  of  absolute 
impecunioaity,  the  less  pleasant  interpretation  is  not  im- 
probable, lie  would  walk  the  streets  all  night  with  his 
&iend,  Savage,  when  their  combined  funds  could  not  pay 
for  a  lodging.  One  night,  oe  be  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  later  years,  they  thus  perambulated  St  James's  Square, 
warming  themselves  by  declaiming  against  Walpole,  and 
nobly  resolved  that  they  would  stand  by  their  country. 

Patriotic  eathusiaam,  however,  as  no  one  knew  better 
than  Johnson,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  bed  and  supper. 
Johnson  suffered  acutely  and  mode  some  attempts  to 
escape  from  his  misery.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was 
grateful  to  those  who  had  lent  him  a  helping  band. 
"  Harry  Hervoy,"  be  said  of  one  of  them  shortly  before 
his  death,  "  was  a  vicious  man,  but  verj-  kind  to  me.  If 
yon  call  a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall  love  him."  Pope  was  im- 
pressed by  the  excellence  of  his  first  poem,  London, 
and  induced  Lord  Gower  to  write  to  a  friend  to  beg  Swift 
to  obtain  a  degree  for  Johnson  from  the  University  of 
Dublin.  The  terms  of  this  circuitous  application,  curious, 
M  bringing  into  connexion  three  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  letters  of  the  day,  prove  that  the  youngest  of 
them  was  at  the  time  (1739)  in  deep  distress.  The  object  of 
the  degree  was  to  qualify  Johnson  for  a  mastership  of  £60 
a  year,  which  would  make  him  happy  for  life.  He  would 
mther,  said  Lord  Gower,  die  upon  the  road  to  Dublin  if 
an  examination  were  necessary,  "  than  be  Btarred  to 
death  in  toanslatisg  for  booksellen,  which  has  been  his 
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only  aubsistenoe  for  some  time  paat."     The  applicstii 
failed,  however,  and  the  want  of  a  d^ree  was  eqoally 
fatal  to  another  application  to  be  admitted  to  practise  at 
Doctor's  Commons. 

Literatare  was  thus  perforce  Johnson's  sole  support; 
and  by  literature  was  meant,  for  the  moat  part,  drudgery 
of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  phrase,  "  translating  for  book- 
selieis,"  While  still  in  Lichfield,  Johnson  had,  as  I  have 
said,  written  to  Cave,  proposing  to  become  a  contributor 
to  the  Geiiileman'»  Magazine.  The  letter  was  one  of  those 
which  a  modem  editor  receives  by  the  dozen,  and  answeis  as 
perfunctorily  as  his  conscience  will  allow.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  made  some  impression  upon  Cave,  and 
possibly  led  to  Johnson's  employment  by  him  on  his  first 
arrival  in  London.  From  1738  he  was  employed  both  on 
the  Magazine  and  in  some  jobs  of  translation. 

Edward  Cave,  to  whom  we  are  thus  introduced,  was  a 
man  of  some  mark  in  the  history  of  literature.  Johnson 
always  spoke  of  him  with  alfection  and  afterwards  wrot«  his 
life  in  complimentary  terms.  Cave,  though  a  clumsy,  phleg- 
matic person  of  little  cultivation,  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  men  who,  whilst  destitute  of  real  critical  powen, 
have  a  certain  instinct  for  recognizing  the  commercial 
value  of  literary  wares.  He  had  become  by  this  time 
well-known  as  the  publisher  of  n  magoiaue  which  survives 
to  this  day.  Journals  containing  summaries  of  passing 
events  had  already  been  started.  Beyer's  Political  Slate 
of  Great  Britain  began  in  1711.  The  Hi^torieal  Remit- 
ter, which  added  to  a  chroniule  some  literary  notices,  was 
started  in  1716.  The  Gmh  SlrtrC  Jovnial  was  another 
journal  with  fuller  critical  notices,  which  first  appeared  in 
1 730 ;  and  these  two  seem  to  have  been  superseded  by  the 
GeiUleman's  Magazine,  started  by  Cave  in  the  next  year. 
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Johnson  saw  in  it  an  opening  for  the  employment  of  his 
literary  talente ;  and  regarded  its  contribntora  with  that 
awe  eo  natural  in  youthful  aspirante,  and  at  once  so  comic 
and  pathetic  to  writera  of  a  little  experience.  The  names 
of  many  of  Cave's  staff  are  preserved  in  a  note  to  Hawltins. 
One  or  two  of  them,  such  as  Birch  and  Akenside,  have 
still  a  certain  interest  for  students  of  literature  ;  but  few 
have  heard  of  the  great  Mosus  Browne,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  great  poetical  tight  of  the  magazine.  Johnson 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  leader  in  his  craft,  and  was 
graciously  taken  by  Cave  to  an  alehouse  in  Clerkenwell, 
where,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  coat,  and  "  a  great  bushy 
oncombed  wig,"  he  saw  Mr.  Browne  sitting  at  the  end  of 
a  long  table,  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  felt  the 
satisfaction  of  a  true  hero- worshipper. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the  litemry  ta^k-wotk 
done  by  Johnson  at  this  period,  the  latin  poems  which 
he  contributed  in  praise  of  Cave,  and  of  Cave's  friends,  or 
the  Jacobite  squibs  by  wliich  he  nilieved  his  anti-minis- 
terialist feelings.  One  incident  of  the  period  doubtless 
refreshed  the  soul  of  many  authors,  who  have  shared 
Campbell'^  gratitude  to  Xapoleon  for  the  sole  redeeming 
action  of  his  life — the  shooting  of  a  bookseller.  Johnson 
waa  employed  by  Oeborne,  a  rough  specimen  of  the  trade, 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Library,  Osborne 
offensively  reproved  him  for  negligence,  and  Johnson 
knocked  him  down  with  a  folio.  The  book  with  which 
the  feat  was  performed  (Biblia  Oraxa  Septuaginla,  ful. 
1604,  Frankfort)  was  in  existence  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at 
Cambridge  in  1813,  snd  should  surely  have  been  placed 
In  some  safe  author's  museum. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Johnson's  performances  as  a 
hack  writer  deserves  a  brief  notica     He  was  one  of  the 
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first  of  reporters.  Cave  published  sacb  reports  of  the 
debfttea  in  Parliament  as  were  then  allowed  by  the 
jealooB;  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  title  of  The  Smait 
of  LiUiput.  Johnson  waa  the  author  of  the  debatea  from 
Nov.  1740  to  Febraary  1742.  PersoiM  were  employed  to 
attend  in  the  two  Houses,  who  brought  home  notea  of  the 
apeeches,  which  were  then  put  into  shape  by  Johnson. 
Long  afterwards,  at  a  dinner  at  Poote'e,  Francis  (the  father 
of  Junios)  mentioned  a  speech  of  Pitt's  as  the  best  he 
bad  ever  read,  and  superior  to  anything  in  Demosthenes. 
Hereupon  Johnson  replied,  "  I  wrote  that  speech  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter  Street."  When  the  company  applauded 
not  only  his  eloquence  but  his  impartiality,  Johnson 
replied,  "  That  is  not  quite  true ;  I  saved  appearances 
tolerably  well,  but  I  took  care  tbat  the  Whig  dogs  should 
not  liave  the  best  of  it."  The  speeches  passed  for  a  time 
as  accurate  ;  though,  in  truth,  it  has  been  proved  and  it  is 
easy  to  observe,  that  they  are,  in  feet,  very  vagae 
reflections  of  the  original.  The  editors  of  Chesterfield's 
Works  published  two  of  the  speeches,  and,  to  Johnson's 
considerable  amusement,  declared  that  one  of  them  re- 
sembled Demosthenes  and  the  other  Cicero.  It  is  plain 
enough  to  the  modem  reader  that,  if  so,  both  of  the 
ancient  orators  must  have  written  true  Johnsonese  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  style  of  the  true  author  is  often  as  plainly  marked 
in  many  of  these  compositions  as  in  the  Rambler  or 
Bassflas.  For  this  deception,  such  as  it  was,  Johnson 
expressed  penitence  at  the  end  of  his  life,  though  he  said 
that  he  had  ceased  to  write  when  he  found  that  they  were 
taken  as  genuine.  He  would  not  be  "accessory  to  the 
propf^tion  of  falsehood." 

Another  of  Johnson's  works  which  appeared  in  1744 
requires  notice  both  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  its  auto- 
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■  taographicsl  iutereat.  The  most  remarkable  of  hia  Gntb- 
Street  companions  was  the  RichatJ  Sav^e  already  moii- 
tioued.  Johnsoa'a  life  of  him  wiitteo  Boon  after  his  death 
ie  one  of  his  most  forcible  performances,  and  thehest  extant 
illufltration  of  the  life  of  the  atniggling  authors  of  the 
time.  SaTage  claimed  to  b»  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Conntesa  of  Macclesfield,  who  was  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band in  the  year  of  his  birth  on  account  of  her  connexion 
with  his  supposed  ihther.  Lord  Rivers.  According  to  the 
story,  believed  by  Johnsou,  and  publiahed  without  her 
contradiction  in  the  mother's  lifetime,  she  not  only  dis- 
avowed her  eon,  but  cherished  an  uonatnral  hatred  for 
him.  She  told  his  father  that  ba  was  dead,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  benefited  by  the  father's  will ;  she  tiied 
to  have  him  kidnapped  and  sent  to  the  plantations  j  and 
she  did  her  best  to  prevent  hitji  from  receivisg  a  pardon 
when  be  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  killing  a  man  in  a 
tavetii  brawl.  However  this  may  be,  and  there  ore  reasons 
for  doubt,  the  story  was  generally  believed,  and  caused 
much  sympathy  for  the  supposed  victim.  Savage  was  at 
one  time  protected  by  the  kindness  of  Steele,  who  published 
hia  story,  and  eometinies  employed  him  as  a  literary 
swistant.  When  Steele  became  diBgueted  with  him,  he 
received  generous  help  from  the  actor  Wiiks  and  from  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  some  drama- 
tic efforts.  Then  he  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  bnt 
abandoned  by  him  after  a  violent  quarrel ;  he  afterwords 
colled  himself  a  volunteer  kureate,and  received  a  pension 
of  501.  a  year  from  Queen  Caroline ;  on  her  death  he  was 
thrown  into  deep  distrees,  and  helped  by  a  subscription 
to  which  Pope  was  the  chief  contributor,  on  condition  of 
retiring  to  the  country.  Ultimately  he  quarrelled  with  his 
last  protectors,  and  ended  by  dying  in  a  debtor's  prison. 
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TatiouB  poetical  works,  now  uttotlf  IbrgotteD,  obtained 
for  him  scanty  profit  Thia  career  auffioiently  raveala  the 
character.  Savage  helongcd  to  the  very  common  type  of 
men,  who  aeem  to  employ  their  whole  talents  to  throw  away 
their  chancea  in  life,  and  to  disgust  every  onu  who  ofiera 
them  a  helping  hand.  He  was,  howevoc,  a  mtm  of  some 
talent,  though  hia  poema  are  now  hopelessly  unreadable, 
and  seems  to  have  bad  a  singular  attraction  for  Johnson. 
The  biography  is  curiously  marked  by  Johnson's  constant 
effort  to  put  the  best  face  upon  faults,  which  he  has  too 
much  love  of  truth  to  conceal.  The  explanation  ta,  partly, 
that  JohuBon  conceived  himself  to  be  avenging  a  victim  of 
cruel  oppreesion.  "  This  mother,"  he  says,  after  recording 
her  vindictiveness,  "  is  still  alive,  and  may  perltapa  even 
yet,  though  her  malice  was  often  defeated,  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  reflecting  that  the  life,  which  she  often  endea- 
voured to  destroy,  was  at  last  shortened  by  hor  matemaJ 
offices ;  that  though  she  could  not  transport  her  eon  to  the 
plantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic,  or  hasten 
the  band  of  the  public  esecutionor,  she  has  yet  had  the 
satisfaction  of  embittering  all  his  hours,  and  forcing  bim 
into  exigencies  that  hurried  on  his  death," 

But  it  ia  alao  probable  that  Savage  had  a  strong  influence 
upon  Johnson's  mind  at  a  very  impreaaible  part  of  hia 
career.  The  young  man,  still  ignorant  of  life  and  fall  of 
leverent  enthusiasm  for  the  literary  magnates  of  his  time, 
waa  impressed  by  the  varied  experience  of  hia  companion, 
and,  it  may  be,  flattered  by  his  intimacy.  Savage,  be  e&ye 
admiringly,  had  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
most  conspicnouB  men  of  the  day  in  their  private  life.  He 
was  ahrewd  and  inquisitive  enough  to  use  hia  opportunitiea 
well.  "  More  ciiGumatances  to  constitute  a  critic  on  human 
life  could  not  easily  concur."  Theonly  phrase  which  aurrivet 
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to  justify  this  remark  is  Savage's  statement  about  Walpole, 
that  "  the  whole  range  of  Ids  mind  was  from  obscenity  to 
polilioe,  and  from  politics  to  obscenity."  We  may,  how- 
ever, guess  what  was  the  special  charm  of  the  interoouTse  to 
Johnson.  Savage  was  an  eicpert  in  that  science  of  haman 
natuie,  learnt  from  experience  not  from  books,  upon  which 
Johnson  set  so  high  a  value,  and  of  which  he  wag  destined 
to  become  the  authorized  expositor.  There  were,  more- 
over, resemblancea  between  the  two  men.  They  were  both 
admired  and  sought  out  for  their  conversational  powers. 
Savage,  indeed,  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  by  the  people 
who  entertained  him  for  talk,  till  he  had  disgusttwl  tbem 
by  his  insolence  and  his  iitt«r  disregard  of  time  and  pro- 
priety. He  would,  like  Johnson,  sit  up  talking  beyond  mid- 
night, and  next  day  decline  to  rise  till  dinner-time,  though 
his  favourite  drink  was  not,  like  Johnson's,  free  from  intoxi- 
cating properties.  Both  of  them  had  a  lofty  pride,  which 
Johnson  heartily  commends  in  Savage,  though  he  hati  diffi- 
culty in  palliating  some  of  Jte  manifestations.  One  of  the 
Etoriea  reminds  ua  of  an  anecdote  already  related  of  John- 
son himaelf.  Some  clothes  bad  been  left  for  Savage  at  a 
ooffeehouse  by  a  penon  who,  out  of  delicacy,  concealed  his 
name.  Savage,  however,  reeented  some  want  of  ceremony, 
and  refused  to  enter  the  house  again  till  the  clothes  had 
been  removed. 

What  was  honourable  pride  in  Johnson  was,  indeed, 
simple  aiTogaoce  in  Savage.  He  asked  favours,  his  bio- 
grapher says,  without  submission,  and  resented  refusal  as 
an  insult  He  had  too  much  pride  to  acknowledge,  but 
not  too  much  to  receive,  obligations ;  enough  to  quarrel  with 
his  charitable  benefactors,  bnt  not  enough  to  make  him  riee 
to  independence  of  their  charity.  His  pension  would  have 
sufficed  to  keep  him,  only  that  as  soon  as  he  received  it  he 
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retired  from  the  edght  of  all  his  acqiuuiitance,  and  cuna 
back  befoTe  long  as  penniless  as  before,  This  conduct, 
observes  his  biographer,  was  "  very  particulir."  It  was 
hardly  bo  singular  ae  objectionable ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  be  told  that  he  was  ntber  a  "  friend  of  goodness  " 
than  himself  a  good  toan.  Id  short,  we  may  say  of  him  as 
Beauclerk  said  of  a  friend  of  Bosweil's  that,  U'  ho  hod  ex- 
cellent principles,  he  did  not  wear  them  out  in  practice. 

There  is  something  quaint  abont  this  picture  of  a  tfao- 
rough-pacod  scamp,  admiringly  painted  by  a  virtnous  man ; 
forced,  in  spil«  of  himitelf,  to  make  it  a  likeness,  and  striving 
in  vain  to  make  it  attractive.  But  it  is  also  pathetic  when 
we  remember  that  Johnson  shored  some  part  at  least  of  hia 
hero's  miseries.  "  On  a  bulk,  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house, 
among  thieves  and  beggars,  was  to  be  found  the  anthot  of 
The  Wanderer,  the  man  of  exalted  sentiments.  eitenslTe 
views,  and  curious  observations ;  the  man  whose  remarks 
on  life  might  have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of 
virtue  m^ht  have  enlightened  the  moralist,  whose  elo- 
quence might  have  influenced  senators,  and  whose  delicacy 
might  have  polished  courts."  Very  shocking,  no  doubt, 
and  yet  hardly  surprising  under  the  circumstances  I  To 
us  it  is  more  interesting  to  remember  that  the  author  of 
the  Rambler  was  not  only  a  sympathizer,  but  a  fellow, 
sufferer  with  the  author  of  the  Watiderer,  and  shared 
the  queer  "lodgings"  of  his  firiend,  as  Floyd  shared  the 
lodgings  of  Derrick.  Johnson  happily  came  unscathed 
through  the  ordeal  which  was  too  much  for  poor 
Savage,  and  could  boost  with  perfect  truth  in  later  life 
that  "  no  man,  who  ever  lived  by  literature,  had  lived 
more  independently  than  I  have  done."  It  was  in  so 
strange  a  school,  and  under  such  questionable  teaching  that 
Johnson  formed  hb  conception  of  the  world  and  of  the  con- 
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'  duet  be&tting  its  mmatee.  One  characteristic  coacIosioD 
IB  indicated  in  tlie  openiiig  passage  of  the  life.  It  haa 
always  hecn  observed,  he  says,  that  luea  eminent  by  natun 
or  fortune  are  not  gecerally  happy :  "  whether  it  be  that 
apparent  saperiority  incites  gteat  designs,  and  great  designs 
aie  naturally  liable  to  fatal  miscamoges  ;  or  that  the  general 
lot  of  mankind  la  misery,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those, 
wbuae  emineDce  drew  upon  them  on  aniveTsal  attention, 
bays  been  mora  corefolly  recorded  because  the;  were  mora 
generally  observed,  and  have  in  reality  been  only  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of  others,  not  more  frequent  or 

The  last  expIanaUon  was  that  which  really  commended 
itself  to  Johnson.  Nobody  had  better  reason  to  know 
that  obscurity  might  conceal  a  misery  as  bitter  as  any  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most  eminent.  The  gloom  due  to  bis 
constitational  temperament  was  intensiiied  by  the  sense  thai 
he  and  his  wife  were  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  a  na^ 
row  and  ignorant  tradesman  fur  the  scantiest  maintenance. 
How  was  he  to  reach  some  solid  standing-ground  above  the 
hopeless  mire  of  Grab  Stri?ot  t  As  a  jouineyman  author 
he  could  make  both  ends  meet,  but  only  on  condition  of 
tooeasant  labour.  Illneas  and  misfortune  would  mean 
constant  dependence  upon  charity  or  bondage  tu  creditors. 
To  get  ahead  of  the  world  it  was  neccssar}'  to  distinguish 
himself  in  some  way  from  the  herd  of  needy  competitors. 
He  had  come  up  from  Lichfield  with  a  play  in  his  poclcet, 
but  the  play  did  not  seem  at  present  to  have  mnch  chance 
of  emei^ng.  ^feou while  he  publiabvd  a  poem  which  did 
something  to  give  him  a  geueml  reputation. 

[jondon — an  imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Jnrenal-'-r  1 
wu  published  in  May,  1738.  The  plan  was  doubtleBfl  ' 
■Bggested   by  Pope's  imitations  of  Horace,   which    had 
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recentlyappeared.  Though  necessarily  following  the  lines 
of  Juvenal's  poem,  and  conforming  to  the  conventional 
fashion  of  the  time,  both  in  sentiment  and  versification, 
the  poem  has  a  biographical  significance.  It  is  indeed 
odd  to  find  Johnson,  who  afterwards  thought  of  London 
as  a  lover  of  his  mistress,  and  who  despised  nothing  more 
heartily  than  the  cant  of  Eousseau  and  the  sentimentalists, 
adopting  in  this  poem  the  ordinary  denunciations  of  the 
corruption  of  towns,  and  singing  the  praises  of  an  innocent 
country  life.  Doubtless,  the  young  writer  was  like  other 
young  men,  taking  up  a  strain  still  imitative  and  artifidaL 
He  has  a  quiet  smile  at  Savage  in  the  life,  because  in  his 
retreat  to  Wales,  that  enthusiast  declared  that  he  ''  could 
not  debar  himself  from  the  happiness  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  calm  of  a  cottage,  or  lose  the  opportunity 
of  listening  without  intermission  to  the  melody  of  the 
nightingale,  which  he  believed  was  to  be  heard  from  every 
bramble,  and  which  he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as  a  very 
important  part  of  the  happiness  of  a  country  Ufa"  In 
London,  this  insincere  cockney  adopts  Savage's  view. 
Thales,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  represent  Savage  (and 
this  coincidence  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion),  is  to  retire 
"  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand,"  and  to  end  a  healthy 
life  in  pruning  walks  and  twining  bowers  in  his  garden. 

There  every  bush  with  nature's  music  rings, 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings. 

Johnson  had  not  yet  learnt  the  value  of  perfect  sincerity 
even  in  poetry.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  London, 
as  seen  by  the  poor  drudge  from  a  Grub  Street  garret,  pro- 
bably presented  a  prospect  gloomy  enough  to  make  even 
Johnson  long  at  times  for  rural  solitude.  The  poem  reflects, 
too,  the  ordinary  talk  of  the  heterogeneous  band  of  patriots, 
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Jitcobitea,  and  dlBappointed  Whigs,  who  were  tx^nning 
to  gather  enough  strength  to  threaten  Walpole's  long 
tenure  of  power.  Many  references  to  oontomporary  politics 
illuBtmle  Johiuion'9  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oonlumporary  Cave  of  Adnilam. 

This  poem,  aa  already  stated,  attracted  Pope's  notice, 
who  maJo  a  cimous  note  on  a  scrap  of  paper  sent  with  it 
to  a  friend,  Johnaoa  ia  described  as  "  a  man  afflicted  with 
an  iufirtnity  of  the  convuIsiTe  kind,  tb.it  attacks  him  some- 
times eo  aa  to  make  him  a  sad  spectacle."  Tliis  aeems  to 
have  been  the  chief  information  obtained  by  Pope  about 
the  anonymoua  aathor,  of  whom  he  had  said,  on  firat  read- 
ing the  poem,  this  mau  will  soon  be  diterri.  London  made 
a  certain  noise  ;  it  reached  a  second  edition  in  a  week,  and 
ftttreoted  varioos  patrons,  among  others,  General  0^»^1 
thorpe,  celebrated  by  Pope,  and  through  a  long  life  tha  T 
warm  Mend  of  Johnson.  One  line,  however,  in  the  poem 
printed  in  capital  letters,  gives  the  moral  which  was  doubt> 
leas  most  deeply  felt  by  the  author,  and  which  did  not 
lose  ita  meaning  in  the  years  to  come.  This  moomfill 
L  truth,  be  says, — 

I  It  iTirywIiare  ooofasa'd, 

I  alow  rises  worlli  bj  potertj  jBiire»'d. 

Ten  years  later  (in  January  1749)  ap]i«ared  the  Vanity  oj 
Human  fFishes,&a  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
The  diDerencc  in  tone  shows  how  deeply  this  and  similar 
truths  bad  been  impressed  upon  its  author  in  the  Interval. 
Though  stilt  an  imitation,  it  is  as  significant  as  the  most 
original  work  could  be  of  Johnaou's  settled  views  of  lifa 
It  wna  written  at  a  white  heat,  as  indeed  Jobnson  wrot« 
all  his  best  work.  I  ta  strong  Stoical  morality,  its  profound 
I  ind  melancholy  illostrations  of  the  old  and  ever  new  ava- 
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timent,  Vanitas  Fdnitatum,  make  it  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  poem  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  The  lines 
on  the  scholar's  fate  show  that  the  iron  had  entered  his 
soul  in  the  interval.  Should  the  scholar  succeed  beyond 
expectation  in  his  labours  and  escape  melancholy  and 
disease,  yet,  he  says, — 

Tet  hope  not  life  from  grief  and  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  on  thee ; 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters,  to  be  wise ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail ; 
See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just. 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bnst. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiaf  s  life  and  Galileo's  end. 

For  the  "  patron,''  Johnson  had  originally  written  the 
''garret."  The  change  was  made  after  an  experience  of 
patronage  to  be  presently  described  in  connexion  with 
the  Dictionary, 

For  London  Johnson  received  ten  guineas,  and  for  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  fifteen.  Though  indirectly 
valuable,  as  increasing  his  reputation,  such  work  was  not 
very  profitable.  The  most  promising  career  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  was  still  to  be  found  on  the  stage.  Novelists  were 
not  yet  the  rivals  of  dramatists,  and  many  authors  had 
made  enough  by  a  successful  play  to  float  them  through  a 
year  or  two.  Johnson  had  probably  been  determined  by 
his  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  write  the  tragedy  of  Irene. 
No  other  excuse  at  least  can  be  given  for  the  composition 
of  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  unreadable  of  dramatic 
performances,  interesting  now,  if  interesting  at  all,  solely 
as  a  curious  example  of  the  result  of  bestowing  great 
powers  upon  a  totally  uncongenial  task.     Toung  men, 
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however,  may  be  paidoneJ  for  Buch  blunders  if  they  &re 
not  repeated,  and  Johnson,  though  he  seems  to  have 
retained  a  fondness  for  his  unlucky  performance,  never 
indulged  in  plapmting  after  leaving  Lichfield.  The  best 
thing  connected  with  the  play  was  Johnson's  retort  to  his 
fiiend  Walmaley,  the  Lichfield  registrar.  "  How,"  asked 
Walmaley,  "  can  you  contrive  to  plunge  your  heroine  into 
deeper  calamity  1 "  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  can  put  her 
into  the  spiritual  court"  Even  Boswell  can  only  say  for 
Irme  that  it  is  "  entitled  to  the  praise  of  superior  ex- 
cellence," and  admits  ita  entire  absence  of  dramatic  power. 
Garrick,  who  had  become  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  pro- 
duced hie  friend's  work  in  1749.  The  play  was  carried 
through  nine  nights  by  Gorrick's  friendly  xeal,  so  that  the 
author  had  his  three  uighte'  profits.  For  this  he  received 
jE195  17«.  and  for  the  copy  he  had  £100.  People  pro- 
bably attended,  as  they  attend  modem  representations  of 
Intimate  drama,  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty,  than  in  the 
hope  of  pleasure.  The  heroine  originaUy  had  to  speak 
two  lines  with  a  bowstring  round  her  neck.  The  situation 
produced  cries  of  murder,  and  she  had  to  go  off  the  st^e 
alive.  The  objectionable  passage  was  removed,  but  Irene 
was  on  the  whole  a  tailure,  and  has  never,  I  imagine, 
made  another  appearsnce.  Wlien  asked  how  he  felt  npon 
his  ill-success,  he  replied  "  like  the  monument,"  and  indeed 
he  made  it  a  principle  throughout  life  to  accept  the  de- 
ciaion  of  the  public  like  a  sensible  man  without  murmurs. 
Meanwhile,  Johnson  was  already  embarked  upon  an 
vndertaldng  of  a  very  different  Hud.  In  1747  he  had 
pat  forth  a  plan  for  nn  English  Dictionary,  addressed 
at  the  soggeetion  of  Dodsley,  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  then 
of  State,  and  the  great  contemporary  JJsecenaa. 
iJoluiaoii  bad  apparently  been  maturing  the  scheme  for 
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some  time.  "  I  know,"  he  says  in  the  "  plan,"  that  "  the 
work  in  which  I  engaged  is  generally  considered  as 
drudgery  fqr  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  artless 
industry,  a  book  that  requires  neither  the  light  of  learning 
nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but  may  be  successfcdly  per- 
formed without  any  higher  quality  than  that  of  bearing 
burdens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the  track  of  the 
alphabet  with  sluggish  resolution."  He  adds  in  a  sub- 
sarcastic  tone,  that  although  princes  and  statesmen  had 
once  thought  it  honourable  to  patronize  dictionaries,  he  had 
considered  such  benevolent  acts  to  be  '' prodigies,  recorded 
rather  to  raise  wonder  than  expectation,"  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly pleased  and  surprised  to  find  that  Chesterfield 
took  an  interest  in  his  undertaking.  He  proceeds  to  lay 
down  the  general  principles  upon  which  he  intends  to 
firame  his  work,  in  order  to  invite  timely  suggestions  and 
repress  unreasonable  expectations.  At  this  time,  humble 
as  his  aspirations  might  be,  he  took  a  view  of  the  possi- 
bilities open  to  him  which  had  to  be  lowered  before  the 
publication  of  the  dictionary.  He  shared  the  illusion 
that  a  language  might  be  "  fixed  "  by  making  a  catalogue 
of  its  words.  In  the  preface  which  appeared  with  the 
completed  work,  he  explains  very  sensibly  the  vanity  of 
any  such  expectation.  Whilst  aU  human  ajQOEiirs  are 
changing,  it  is,  as  he  says,  absurd  to  imagine  that  the 
language  which  repeats  aU  human  thoughts  and  feelings 
can  remain  unaltered. 

A  dictionary,  as  Johnson  conceived  it,  was  in  fact  work 
for  a  "  harmless  drudge,"  the  definition  of  a  lexicographer 
given  in  the  book  itself.  Etymology  in  a  scientific  sense 
was  as  yet  non-existent,  and  Johnson  was  not  in  this  r&> 
spect  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  To  collect  all  the  words 
in  the  language,  to  define  their  meanings  as  accurately  as 
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might  be,  to  give  tbs  obvioua  or  whimatcal  giiesfM  at 
Etymology  eiiggeBt«d  fay  previous  writers,  aud  to  append  a 
good  collection  of  iUnstrattTe  poBsages  was  the  sum  of  hia 
unbitaon.  Any  systematic  tracing'  of  the  historical  pni- 
ceGsea  by  which  a  particular  leuiguage  had  been  developed 
was  onknown,  and  of  course  the  result  could  not  faa 
anticipated.  The  work,  indeed,  required  a  keen  logical 
^ulty  of  definition,  and  wide  reading  of  the  English 
literature  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  ;  hat  it  could  of 
coarse  give  no  pky  either  for  the  higher  literary  faculties 
or  facilities  of  scientific  investigation.  A  dictionary  in 
Johnson's  sense  was  the  highest  kind  of  work  to  which  s 
hterary  journeyman  could  be  set,  but  it  was  still  work  for 
a  journeyman,  not  for  an  artist  He  was  not  adding  to 
Utarature,  but  providing  a  useful  implement  for  future 
men  of  letters. 

Johnaon  had  thus  got  on  hand  the  biggest  job  that 
eould  be  well  undertaken  by  a  good  workman  in  his 
luunble  craft.  He  was  to  receive  fifteen  hundred  and 
Mventy-ftve  pounds  for  the  whole,  and  he  expected  to 
Gni^  it  in  three  years.  The  money,  it  is  to  be  observod, 
was  to  satisfy  not  only  Johnson  but  several  copyists 
employed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work.  It  was 
advanced  by  instalments,  and  came  to  an  end  before  the 
coDclusion  of  the  book.  Indeed,  it  appeared  when 
accounts  were  settled,  that  he  had  receive*!  a  hundred 
ponnds  more  than  was  dno.  He  could,  however,  j'ay  hi& 
way  for  the  time,  and  would  gain  a  reputation  enough  to 
eiisnre  work  in  future.  The  jjeriod  of  extreme  poverty 
had  probably  ended  when  Johnson  got  permanent  employ- 
ment on  the  Gfnllenum'g  Ma^adne.  He  waa  not  elevated 
above  the  need  of  drudgery  and  economy,  but  he  might 
al  least  be  free  from  the  dread  of  neglect.     Uo  could 
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conmiand  hia  market — guch  ae  it  was.  The 
Bteady  labour  was  probably  useful  in  repelliog  his  fits  of 
melancholy.  Hia  uamo  was  begiimiiig  to  be  known,  and 
men  of  reputation  were  seeking  hia  acquaintance.  In  the 
winter  of  1749  be  formed  a  club,  which  met  weekly  at  a 
"famous  beef-ateak  house"  in  Ivy  I^ne.  Among  its 
membera  were  Hawkins,  af^rwaida  his  biographer,  and 
two  friends,  Bathurat  a  pbysician,  and  Hawkeswortb  an 
author,  for  the  first  of  whom  he  entertained  an  unusually 
strong  affection.  Tbo  Club,  like  its  more  famous  encceasor, 
gave  Johnaon  an  opportunity  of  displaying  and  improving 
his  great  couveisatioual  powers.  He  waa  already  dreaded 
for  hia  proweaa  in  argument,  his  dictatorial  manners  and 
vivid  flashea  of  wit  and  hnmour,  the  more  effective  from 
the  habitual  gloom  and  apparent  heaviness  of  the  dis- 
coareer. 

The  talk  of  this  eoclety  probably  suggested  topics  for 
the  Rambler,  which  appeared  at  this  time,  and  caused 
Johnson's  fame  to  spread  further  beyond  the  literary  ciiclea 
of  London.  The  wit  and  humour  have,  indeed,  loft  few 
traces  upon  it«  ponderoiia  pages,  for  the  Rambler  marks 
the  culminating  period  of  Johnson's  worat  qualities  irf 
style.  Tlie  pompous  and  involved  langui^e  aeems  indeed  to 
be  a  fit  clothing  for  the  melancholy  Tefloctiona  which  aie 
ita  chief  staple,  and  in  spite  of  its  unmistakable  power  it  ia 
as  heavy  reading  a^  the  heavy  class  of  lay-Bermonixing  to 
which  it  belongs.  Such  literature,  however,  is  often 
strangely  popular  in  England,  and  the  Rambler,  though 
its  circulation  was  limited,  gave  to  Johnson  his  position 
SB  a  great  practical  luoraliat.  He  took  his  literary  title, 
one  may  say,  from  the  Rambler,  as  the  more  familiar  title 
waa  derived  from  the  Dietionary. 

The  Raml'lcr  was  published  twice  a  week  from  Uarcb 
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20th,  1750,  to  Miirch  17th,  1753.  In  five  nnmbera  alone 
he  receired  assistance  from  fiiends,  and  one  of  these, 
written  by  Richardson,  la  said  to  have  been  the  only 
number  which  had  a  lai^e  sale.  The  circulation  rarely 
exceeded  500,  though  ton  English  editions  were  published 
in  the  author's  lifetime,  besides  Scotch  and  Irish  editions. 
The  payment,  however,  namely,  two  guineas  a  number, 
must  have  been  welcome  to  JobneoD,  and  the  Ixieadahip 
of  niaoy  distinguished  men  of  the  time  was  a  still  more 
valuable  reword.  A  quaint  story  illustrates  the  hero- 
worship  of  which  Johnson  now  became  the  object,  Dr. 
Bumey,  afterwards  an  intimate  friend,  had  introduced 
himself  to  Johnson  by  letter  in  consequence  of  the  Mamiiler, 
and  the  plan  of  the  Dictionary.  The  admiration  was 
shared  by  a  &iend  of  Bomey's,  a  Mr.  Bewley,  known— in 
Norfolk  at  least — as  the  "  philosopher  of  Massingham." 
When  Bumey  at  last  gained  the  honour  of  a  personal 
interview,  he  wished  to  procure  some  "relic"  of  Johnson 
for  bis  friend.  Ee  cut  ofT  some  bristles  from  a  hearth- 
broom  in  the  doctor's  chambeie,  and  sent  them  in  a  letter 
to  bis  fellow-enthusiast.  Long  afterwards  Johnson  was 
pleased  to  hear  of  this  simple-minded  homage,  and  not 
only  sent  a  copy  of  the  Ziee*  of  the  Poets  to  the  rural  phi- 
loeopher,  hut  deigned  to  grant  him  a  personal  interview. 

Dearer  than  any  such  praise  was  the  approval  of  John- 
son's wife.  She  told  him  that,  well  as  she  bad  thought  of 
him  before,  she  had  not  considered  him  equal  to  such  a 
performance.  The  voice  that  so  charmed  Mm  was  soon  to 
be  silenced  for  ever.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  (March  17th, 
1762)  three  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  lost  linmhter. 
Ih«  man  who  has  passed  through  such  a  trial  knows  well 
that,  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  him  in  the  dark  ftitoie, 
6t«  cftn  have  no  heavier  blow  in  reserve.     Though  John- 
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son  once  acknowledged  to  Boswell,  when  in  a  placid 
humour,  that  happier  days  had  come  to  him  in  his  old  age 
than  in  his  early  life,  he  would  probably  have  added  that 
though  £uQe  and  Mendship  and  freedom  from  the  har- 
rowing cares  of  poverty  might  cause  his  life  to  be  more 
equably  happy,  yet  their  rewards  could  represent  but  a 
£unt  and  mocking  reflection  of  the  best  moments  of  a  happy 
marriage.  His  strong  mind  and  tender  nature  reeled 
under  the  blow.  Here  is  one  pathetic  little  note  written 
to  the  friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  come  to  him  in  his 
distress.  That  which  first  announced  the  calamity,  and 
which,  said  Taylor,  ''expressed  grief  in  the  strongest 
manner  he  had  ever  read,"  is  lost. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Let  me  have  your  company  and  instruc- 
tion.    Do  not  live  away  frx)iii  me.     My  distress  is  great. 

"  Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform  me  what  mourning 
I  should  buy  for  my  mother  and  Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a 
note  in  writing  with  you. 

"  Eemember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain  is  the  help  of 
msin. 

''  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

We  need  not  regret  that  a  veil  is  drawn  over  the  details 
of  the  bitter  agony  of  his  passage  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  It  is  enough  to  put  down  the 
words  which  he  wrote  long  afterwards  when  visibly  ap- 
proaching  the  close  of  all  human  emotions  and  interests  : — 

"This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  dear  Tetty  died. 
I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of  repentance  and  contrition ; 
perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I  prayed  for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty 
is  now  praying  for  me,  Grod  help  me.  Thou,  God,  art 
merciful,  hear  my  prayers  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thea 
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*  We  were  married  almost  seTenteen  yaais,  au>l  h&To 

V  been  parted  thirty." 

It  seems  half  profane,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
pry  into  grief  so  deep  and  so  laating.  Johnson  tamed  for 
relief  to  that  which  all  sofCerers  know  to  be  the  only  remedy 
for  sorrow — hard  labour.  He  set  to  work  in  his  garret,  an 
inconvenient  room,  "  hecanso,"  ho  said,  "in  that  room  only 
I  never  saw  Mrs.  Johnson."  He  helped  his  friend  Hankea- 
wottb  in  the  Advmturer,  a  new  periodical  of  the  RambUr 
kind  ;  but  bis  mivin  work  was  the  Dielionary,  which  cams 
out  at  last  in  1755.  Its  appearance  waa  the  occasion  of 
an  explosion  of  wrath  which  marks  an  epoch  in  our  litera- 
ture Johnson,  as  we  have  seen,  had  dedicated  the  Plan 
to  Lord  Cheoterfield ;  and  bis  language  implies  that  they 
had  been  to  some  extent  in  personal  commnnication.  Ches- 
terfield's &me  is  in  curious  antithesis  to  Johnson's.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  seems  to  have  deserved 
high  credit  for  some  parts  of  his  statesmanship.  As  a 
Viceroy  in  Ireland  in  particular  he  showed  qualities  rare 
in  his  generation.  To  Johnson  be  was  known  as  the 
nobleman  who  had  a  wide  social  inf  uence  as  on  acknow- 
ledged arlnfer  eliyatUiarum,  and  who  reckoned  among 
his  claims  some  of  tliat  literary  polish  in  which  the  earlier 
generation  of  noHea  had  certainly  been  superior  to  theii 
eacceeaoTs.  The  art  of  life  expounded  in  his  Lettura 
differs  frnm  Johnson's  as  mncb  as  the  elegant  diplomatist 
differs  from  iho  rough  intellectual  gladiator  of  Grub  Street. 
Johnson  spoke  bis  mind  of  his  rival  without  reserve.  "  I 
thonght,"  bo  said,  "  that  this  man  had  been  a  Lord  among 
wits  ;  hut  I  find  hu  is  only  a  wit  among  Lords."  And  of 
Uie  Lettert  be  said  more  keenly  tbat  they  taught  the  moiftlt 
of  ft  harlot  and  the  manners  of  a  danoiog-master.  Chestei- 
k  opinioti  of  JuhoBOD  is  indicated  by  the  doscriptioo 
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in  his  Letters  of  a  "respectable  nottentot,  who 
hie  meat  anywhere  but  down  hiB  throat."  This  absord 
person,  said  Chesterfiiild,  "  was  tiot  only  nucouth  in  man- 
nere  and  warm  in  dispute,  but  behaved  exactly  in  the 
same  way  to  Buporiors,  equals,  and  inferiore ;  and  there- 
fore, by  a  necessary  consequence,  absurdly  to  two  of  the 
three."  Hinc  Ula  lacryTna  ! 

Johnson,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  judg- 
ment, though  it  would  be  a  grofls  injustice  to  regaid  Ches- 
terfield as  nothing  but  a  fribble.  But  men  representing 
two  such  antithetic  types  were  not  likely  to  admire  each 
other's  good  qualities,  Wbaterer  had  been  the  intercouise 
between  them,  Jobnson  wits  naturally  annoyed  when  the 
dignified  noble  published  two  articles  in  the  World — a 
periodical  supported  by  such  polite  personages  as  bimimlf 
and  Horace  Walpole — in  which  the  need  of  a  dictionai; 
was  set  forth,  and  various  courtly  compliments  described 
Johnson's  fitness  for  a  dictatorship  over  the  language. 
Nothing  could  be  more  prettily  turned ;  but  it  meant,  and 
Johnson  took  it  to  mean,  1  should  like  to  have  the  dic- 
tionary dedicated  to  me :  such  a  compliment  would  add 
a  feather  to  my  cap,  and  enable  me  to  appear  to  the  world 
as  a  patron  of  literature  as  well  as  an  authority  upon  man- 
ners. "  After  making  threat  professions,"  as  Johnson  said, 
"  he  had,  for  many  years,  taken  no  notice  of  me  ;  but  when 
my  Dietionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a  scribbling  in  the 
World  about  it."  Johnson  therefore  bestowed  upon  the 
noble  earl  a  piece  of  his  mind  in  a  letter  which  was  not 
published  til!  it  came  out  in  Boawell's  biography. 

"  JIj  Lord,^ — I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  WorJd  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Die- 
tiotinry  is  recommended  to  the  public,  were  written  by 
youi   lordship.      To   be   i>o  distinguished    is  an  honom 
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which,  being  very  little  Euiciistomed  to  laTOUra  from  the 
great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  oi  in  what  t«rm8  to 
acknowledge. 

"  When,  upon  some  alight  encouragement,  I  first  visited 
your  Lordflhip,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, by  the  enchantmeat  of  your  address  ;  and  could  not 
forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself,  te  vainquenr 
ilu  vainqtieur  ilo  la  terre — that  I  might  obtain  that  regard 
foe  which  I  saw  the  world  contending ;  but  I  found  my 
attendance  eo  little  encouraged  that  neither  pride  nor 
modesty  would  aufl'ur  me  to  continue  it.  When  I  hod 
once  addiesaed  your  Lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted 
all  the  arta  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  nncourtly 
scholar  can  poaeeaa.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could  ;  and  no 
man  b  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever 
BO  little. 

"  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed,  since  I  wait«d 
in  your  outward  rooms  and  was  repulsed  from  your  door; 
during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work 
through  ilifficolties  of  which  it  is  usoleas  to  complain,  and 
have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  vetge  of  publication  without 
one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encoumgument,  aud  oiiu 
smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I 
never  had  a  patron  before. 

"  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  lust  acquainted  with 
Love,  and  found  liim  a  native  of  the  rocks, 

"  Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  uncon- 
cern on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when 
he  has  reached  the  ground  encumbers  him  with  helpt 
The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  t^e  of  my 
labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind  ;  but  it  has  been 
delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I 
am  Bolitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  um  known,  and 
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do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not 
to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received, 
or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as 
owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Providence  has  enabled  me 
to  do  for  myself. 

**  H!aving  carried  on  my  work  thus  iax  with  so  little 
obligation  to  any  fiftvourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed though  I  should  conclude  it^  should  less  be 
possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long  wakened  firom 
that  dream  of  hope  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself  with 
so  much  exultation,  my  Lord, 

^*  Your  Lordship's  most  humble,  most  obedient  servant, 

"Sail  Johnson." 

The  letter  is  one  of  those  knock-down  blows  to  which 
no  answer  is  possible,  and  upon  which  comment  is  supers 
fluous.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it,  "  the  far-fsLmed 
blast  of  doom  proclaiming  into  the  ear  of  Lord  Chester- 
field and  through  him^  of  the  listening  world,  that  patron- 
age should  be  no  more.'' 

That  is  all  that  can  be  said  ;  yet  perhaps  it  should  be 
added  that  Johnson  remarked  that  he  had  once  received 
£10  from  Chesterfield,  though  he  thought  the  assistance 
too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned  in  such  a  letter.  Haw- 
kins also  states  that  Chesterfield  sent  overtures  to  Johnson 
through  two  Mends,  one  of  whom,  long  Sir  Thomas  Bo- 
binson,  stated  that,  if  he  were  rich  enough  (a  judicious 
clause)  he  would  himself  settle  £500  a  year  upon  Johnson. 
Johnson  replied  that  if  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  made 
such  an  offer,  he  would  show  him  the  way  downstairs. 
Hawkins  is  startled  at  this  insolence,  and  at  Johnson's 
uniform  assertion  that  an  offer  of  money  was  an  insult.  We 
cannot  tell  what  was  the  history  of  the  £10  ;  but  Johnson, 
in  spite  of  Hawkins's  righteous  indignation,  was  in  fact  too 
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I  proud  to  be  a  beggar,  and  owud  to  his  pride  im  eauaiie 
Erom  the  fate  of  Savage. 

The  appearaace  of  the  Dictionary  placed  Johnsan  in  that'] 
podtion  deecribad  soon  afterwards  by  Smullett.  He 
henceforth  "the  great  Cham  of  Literature" — s  monarch 
sitting  in  tba  chair  previouely  occupied  by  his  naiaesake, 
Ban,  by  Dryden,  and  by  Pope ;  bnt  which  has  since  that 
time  been  vacant  The  world  of  literature  haa  become  too 
large  for  such  authority.  Complaints  were  not  seldom 
uttered  at  the  time.  Goldsmith  has  urged  that  Boswell 
vriahed  to  make  a  monarchy  of  what  oi^ht  to  bo  a  republic. 
Goldsmith,  who  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  find 
aerioua  fault  with  the  dictator,  thought  the  dictatorship 
olyectionable.  Somi*  time  indeed  was  still  to  elapse  before 
we  can  say  that  Johnson  was  tirmly  seated  ou  the  throne ; 
bnt  the  Dictiojmry  and  the  Ramlltr  had  given  him  a 
position  not  altogether  easy  tu  appreciate,  now  that  the 
Dicliowiry  has  bouii  isupi:iiei!dt»I  and  the  Humbler  gone  out 
of  &shion.  His  name  was  th(>  highestal  this  time  (1755) 
in  the  ranks  of  pure  litentnre.  The  fkiae  of  Wathurton 
possibly  bulked  larger  fur  the  luoment,  and  one  of  Uia 
dHttereiB  was  comparing  hiu  to  the  Colossus  which  bc- 
Btrtdes  the  petty  world  of  contemporaries.  Bnt  Warburtou 
had  anbaided  into  episcopal  repose,  and  literature  had  been 
for  him  a  etepping-atone  rather  than  an  ultimate  aim. 
Hume  hod  written  works  of  far  more  enduring  inlluenca 
than  Johnfion  ;  bat  they  were  little  i«ad  thongh  generally 
abused,  and  scarcely  belong  to  the  pundy  literary  histot^. 
The  first  volume  of  his  IJutory  of  England  had  appeared 
(1761),  bnt  hod  not  succeeded.  The  second  whs  just  coming 
out.  Eiohardson  was  still  giving  laws  to  his  little  seraglio 
of  adoring  women;  Fielding  had  died  (1754),  worn  oat  by 
bbour  and  dissipation  ;  Smollett  was  active  in  the  lltetaiy 
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bade,  but  uottu  eucb  a  way  ss  to  increase  hia  own  digni^ 

or  that  of  his  employmont ;  Gray  was  slowly  writing  a  few  ' 
Unea  of  exquisite  verse  in  Lis  retirement  at  Cambridge; 
two  young  Irish,  adventurers,  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  were 
just  coming  to  London  to  try  their  fortune  ;  Adam  Smith 
made  his  first  experiment  as  an  author  by  reviewing  the 
Dictionary  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  Kobertson  bad  not 
yet  appeared  as  a  hietorian ;  Gibbon  was  at  Laosanne 
repenting  of  his  old  brief  lapse  into  Catholicism  as  an  act 
of  undergraduate's  fully  ;  and  Cowper,  after  three  years  of 
"  giggling  and  making  giggle"  with  Thurlow  in  an  attor- 
ney's office,  was  now  entered  at  the  Temple  and  amusing 
himself  at  times  with  literature  in  company  with  such 
small  men  of  letters  as  Colman,  Bonnell  Thornton,  and 
Lloyd.     It  was  a  alack  tide  of  literature  ;  the  generatioa  J 
of  Pope  had  passed  away  and  left  no  successora,  and  no] 
writer  of  the  time  could  be  put  in  competition  with  thi 
giant  now  known  as  "  Dictionary  Johnson." 
When  the  last  sheet  of  the  DklicMary  had 
to  the  publisher,  Millar,  Johnson  asked  the  i 
"What  did  he  eayl"     "  Sir,"  said  the  messenger," 
eaid,  'Thank  God  I  have  done  with  him.' "    "  I  am  glad,*] 
replied  Johnson,   "  that  he  thanks   God  for  anything.* 
Thankfulness  for  relief  from  seven  years'  toil  seems  to  ha«4 
been   Johnson's   predominant  feeling :    and   he  \ 
anadouB  for  a  time  to  take  any  new  labours  upon  his  shot 
dors.     Some  years  passed  which  have  left  few  traces  ei 
upon  his  personal  or  his  literary  history.     He  contributed  ■ 
good  many  reviews  in  1756-7  to  the  Literary  Magatine:^ 
one  of  which,  a  review  of  Soame  Jenyns,  is  amongst  1 
beat  performances.     To  a  weekly  paper  ho  contributed  for 
two  years,  from  April,  1758,  to  April,  1760,aset  ofea 
called  the  Idler,  on  the  old  Rambler  plan.     He  did  a 
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small  literary  cobbler's  work,  receiviiig  a  ^inea  for  a 
prospectus  to  a  nowspaper  and  ten  poundB  for  correcting  a 
volume  of  poetry.  He  had  advertiaod  in  1756  a  new 
edition  of  Shakspeara  wbick  wu8  to  appear  by  Chmtmoe, 
1767  :  but  he  dawdled  over  it  ao  unconacionably  that  it 
did  not  appear  for  nine  yeara ;  and  then  only  in  conee- 
quence  of  taunta  from  Churchill,  who  accosed  him  with 
too  much  plausibility  of  cheating  his  subscribeiB. 

He  for  subBoribore  baita  bit  hoolc ; 

And  tokea  Jftar  ooah  !  bat  where'a  tho  book  ? 

No  matter  wbera ;  wise  tear,  joa  know 

Forbida  the  robbing  of  a  foe ; 

Bat  what  to  serre  oar  private  enda 

Forbids  the  oheating  of  onr  frienda  P 

In  truth,  his  constitutional  indolence  seems  to  have 
gained  advantages  over  him,  when  the  stimulus  of  a  heavy 
tuk  was  removed.  In  his  meditations,  there  are  many 
complaints  of  hia  "  sluggishness "  and  resolutions  of 
amendment.  "A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has  spread 
over  me,"  he  says  in  April,  1T64,  "bo  that  I  know  not 
what  has  become  of  the  last  years,  and  perceive  that 
inddents  and  intelligence  pass  over  me  without  leaving 
any  impreBdon." 

It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  still  frequently  in 
diGBcnlties.  Letttis  are  preserved  showing  that  in  the 
beginning  of  1756,  Richardson  became  surety  for  him  foe 
a  debt,  and  lent  him  six  guineas  to  release  him  from 
arreat.  An  event  which  happened  three  years  later 
illnstrates  his  position  and  char&cter.  In  January,  1T59, 
hia  mother  died  at  t)u)  age  of  ninety.  Johnson  was 
unable  to  come  to  Lichfield,  and  some  deeply  pathetio 
letters  to  her  and  her  etepdonghtor,  who  lived  with  her, 
record  his  emotions,  Uera  is  the  last  sad  farewell  upon 
lh«  snapping  of  the  moat  sacred  of  human  ties. 
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"Dear  Honoured  Mother,"  ho  saya  in  a  lutM 
enclosed  to  Liiey  Porter,  the  atep-daoghter,  "neither 
your  condition  nor  your  character  make  it  fit  for  me  to 
Bay  much.  Ton  have  been  the  best  mother,  and  IbelieTS 
the  host  woman  in  the  world.  I  thank  you  for  your  in- 
dulgencB  to  me,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  all  that  I  have 
done  ill,  and  of  all  that  I  have  omitted  to  do  well,  God 
giant  yon  Hie  Holy  Spirit,  and  receive  you  to  eyerlaating 
bapptneBa  for  Jesiu  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  Lord  Jesui 
receiTe  your  epirit.  I  am,  dear,  dear  mother, 
"  Tour  dutiful  son, 

"  Samukl  Johnson." 

Jobnaon  managed  to  raise  twelve  guineaa,  six  of  than  ■ 
borrowed  from  hia  printer,  to  send  to  his  dying  mothflt» 
In  order  to  gain  money  for  her  funeral  expenses  and  k 
Bmall  debts,   he   wrote  the  story  of  Raasdae.     It  ■ 
composed  in  the  evenings  of  a  single  week,  and  sent  to 
prees  as  it    was   written.     Ke   received  £100  for   thi^ 
perhaps  the  moBt  successful  of  bis  minor  writings,  a 
£25  for  a  second  edition.     It  was  widely  translated  a 
universally   admired.      One  of  the  strangest  of  litemf 
coincidences  is  the  contemporary  appeatunco  of  this  wo^ 
and  Voltaire's    Candide;   to  which,  indeed,  it  beats  i 
some  respects  so  strong  a  resemblance  that,  but  for  Jobi 
son's  apparent  contradiction,  we  would  suppose  that  li 
had  at  least  heard  some  description  of  its  design.     Hi 
two  stories,  though  widely  differing  in  tone  and  style,  u 
among  the  most  powerful  expressions  of  the  melanoho^ 
piodnced  in  strong  intellects  by  the  sadness  and  sorrows  oi 
tbs  world.     The  literary  excellence  of  Candide  has  seoonj 
for  it  ft  wider  and  more  enduring  popularity  than  I 
&Ileu  to  the  lot  of  Johnson's  far  heavier  production.     I 
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Basselat  is  a  book  of  Bingolftr  force,  and  bears  tlte  most 
cbaracteiutic  iinpressiDii  of  Jolmsor.'a  peculiar  tempen- 
ment. 

A  great  change  was  approaching  in  Johnson's  circnm- 
stonces.  When  George  IIL  came  to  the  thione,  it  struck 
tome  of  his  advisers  that  it  would  be  visU,  as  Boswell  puts 
it,  to  open  "  a  new  and  brighter  prospect  to  men  of  literary 
merit,"  This  commendable  design  was  carried  out  by 
offering  to  Johnson  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year. 
Consideritig  that  anch  men  as  Horace  Walpole  and  his 
like  were  enjoying  ainecutes  of  more  than  twice  as  many 
thouaands  for  being  their  father'a  aons,  the  boonty  does 
not  strike  one  as  excessirely  liberal.  It  seems  to  have 
been  really  intended  aa  some  set-off  against  other  pensions 
bestowed  upon  various  hangers-on  of  the  Scotch  prime 
minister,  Bute.  Johnson  was  coupled  with  the  con- 
temptible scribbler,  Sbebbeore,  who  had  lately  been  in  the 
pillory  for  a Jacobitelibel  (a  "he-bear"  and  a  "she-bear," 
said  the  fiicotious  newspapers),  and  when  a  few  toontha 
afterwards  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  given  to  the  old 
actor,  Sheridan,  Johnson  growled  out  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  resign  his  own.  Somebody  kindly  repeated  the 
remark  to  Sheridan,  who  would  never  afterwaida  speak  to 
Johnson. 

The  pensioii,  though  very  welcome  to  Johnson,  who 
i^eems  to  have  been  in  real  distress  at  the  time,  an^ested 
Nome  difSculty,  Johnson  ba<l  unluckily  spoken  of  a  pen- 
non in  his  Dictionary  as  "generally  understood  to  mean 
pay  giTen  to  a  State  hireling  for  treason  to  his  country." 
He  was  assured,  however,  thut  he  did  not  come  within 
ths  definition ;  and  that  the  reward  was  given  for  what 
be  hod  done,  not  for  anything  that  he  was  expected  to  do. 
After  soma  hesitation,  Johnson  consented  to  accept  the 
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payment  thus  offered  without  the  direct  suggestion  of  any 
obligation,  though  it  was  probably  calculated  that  he 
would  in  case  of  need,  be  the  more  ready,  as  actually 
happened,  to  use  his  pen  in  defence  of  authority.  He  had 
not  compromised  his  independence  and  might  fairlj  laugh 
at  angry  comments.  **  I  wish,**  he  said  afterwards,  **  that 
my  pension  were  twice  as  large,  that  they  might  make 
twice  as  much  noise."  ^*  I  cannot  now  curse  the  House  of 
Hanover,"  was  his  phrase  on  another  occasion :  **  but  I 
think  that  the  pleasure  of  cursing  the  House  of  Hanover 
and  drinking  Eling  James's  health,  are  amply  overbalanced 
by  three  hundred  pounds  a  year."  In  truth,  his  Jacobitism 
was  by  this  time,  whatever  it  had  once  been,  nothing 
more  than  a  humorous  crotchet,  giving  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  Tory  prejudice. 

"  I  hope  you  will  now  purge  and  live  cleanly  like  a 
gentleman,"  was  £eauclerk*s  comment  upon  hearing  of  his 
Mend's  accession  of  fortune,  and  as  Johnson  is  now 
emerging  from  Grub  Street,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  what 
manner  of  man  was  to  be  presented  to  the  wider  circles 
that  were  opening  to  receive  him. 
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It  is  not  lill  some  time  after  Johnson  liad  come  teto  the 
eujoyment  of  hie  pension,  that  we  fint  e«e  him  tlirough 
the  eyes  of  competent  observera.  The  Jobusan  of  out 
knowledge,  tbe  most  frTtiilinr  figure  to  ail  etadenta  of 
English  litamry  history  had  already  long  passed  the  prime 
of  life,  and  done  the  greatest  part  of  his  hterary  work. 
pja  character,  in  the  common  phrase,  bad  been  "  formed  " 
years  before ;  as,  indeed,  people's  characters  are  chiefly 
formed  in  the  cradle ;  and,  not  only  his  character,  but  the 
habits  which  are  Uantt  in  the  great  schoolroom  of  the 
world  were  fixed  beyond  any  possibility  of  change.  The 
strange  eccentricities  which  had  now  become  a  second 
natora,  amazed  the  society  in  which  he  was  for  over 
twenty  years  a  prominent  figiire.  Unaj-mpathetic  ob- 
serren,  those  especially  to  whom  the  Chesterfield  typo 
represented  the  ideal  of  humanity,  were  dmply  disgaBt«d 
or  repelled.  The  man,  they  thought,  might  be  in  liis 
place  at  a  Grub  Street  pot'house ;  bnt  had  no  business  in 
a  lady's  drawing-room.  If  he  bad  been  modest  and 
retiring,  they  might  have  put  up  with  his  defects ;  but 
Johnson  was  not  a  person  whose  qualities,  good  or  bud, 
were  of  a  kuid  to  be  ignored.  Katondly  enough,  the 
Euhlooahle  world  cai'ed  little  for  the  mgged  old  giant 
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"  The  great,"  said  Johnson, ''  had  tried  him  and  given  him 
ap ;  they  had  seen  enough  of  him ; "  and  his  reason  was 
pretty  much  to  the  purpose.  **  Great  lords  and  great  ladies 
don't  love  to  have  their  mouths  stopped,"  especially  not^ 
one  may  add,  by  an  imwashed  fist. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  them  now.  Everybody  can  see  that 
a  saint  in  beggar's  rags  is  intrinsically  better  than  a  sinner 
in  gold  lace.  But  the  principle  is  one  of  those  which 
serves  ns  for  judging  the  dead,  much  more  than  for 
regulating  our  own  conduct.  Those,  at  any  rate,  may 
throw  the  first  stone  at  the  Horace  Walpoles  and  Chester- 
fields, who  are  quite  certain  that  they  would  ask  a  modem 
Johnson  to  their  houses.  The  trial  would  be  severe.  Poor 
Mrs.  Boswell  complained  grievously  of  her  husband's 
idolatry.  "  I  have  seen  many  a  bear  led  by  a  man,"  she 
said ;  **  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led  by  a  bear."  The 
truth  is,  as  Boswell  explains,  that  the  sage's  uncouth 
habits,  such  as  turning  the  candles'  heads  downwards  to 
make  them  bum  more  brightly,  and  letting  the  wax  drop 
upon  the  carpet,  ''  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady." 

He  had  other  habits  still  more  annoying  to  people  of 
delicate  perceptions.  A  hearty  despiser  of  all  affectations, 
he  despised  especially  the  affectation  of  indifference  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  "  For  my  part,"  he  said,  *^  I 
mind  my  belly  very  studiously  and  very  carefully,  for  I 
look  upon  it  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly  will 
hardly  mind  anything  else."  Avowing  this  principle 
he  would  innocently  give  liin^gAlf  the  airs  of  a  scientific 
epicure.  **  I,  madam,"  he  said  to  the  terror  of  a  lady  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  sup,  "  who  live  at  a  variety  of  good 
tables,  am  a  much  better  judge  of  cookery  than  any 
person  who  has  a  very  tolerable  cook,  but  lives  much  at 
home,  for  his  palate  is  gradually  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
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luB  cook,  whereas,  madAm,  in  trying  by  a  vider  i^&nge,  I 
can  more  exquisitely  judge."  But  hia  pretenatoiia  to 
exqaiaite  taste  are  by  no  means  borne  out  by  inde]>endeat 
witnesaea,  "  He  laugbs,"  said  Tom  Davies,  "  like  a 
chinocBtoa,"  and  he  seems  to  have  eaten  like  a  wolf — 
SBTagely,  silently,  and  with  nndiacriminating  fiuy.  He 
was  not  a  pleasant  object  during  this  performance.  He 
was  totally  absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  moment,  a 
strong  perspiration  came  ont,  and  the  veins  of  hia  forehead 
swelled.  He  liked  coarse  satisfying  dishea — boiled  pork 
and  veal-pie  stuffed  with  plums  and  sugar ;  and  in  regard 
lo  wine,  he  aeems  to  have  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the 
critic  of  a  certain  fluid  professing  to  be  port,  who  asked, 
"  What  more  can  you  want )  It  ia  black,  and  it  is  thick, 
and  it  makes  you  drunk."  Claret,  as  Johnson  put  it,  "  ia 
the  liquor  for  boys,  and  port  for  men ;  but  he  who  aspir(« 
to  be  a  hero  must  drink  brandy."  He  could,  however, 
refmiu,  thungh  bo  could  not  be  moderate,  and  for  all  the 
Utter  port  of  bis  life,  from  1766,  he  was  a  total  abstainer. 
Not,  it  should  be  added,  does  he  ever  appear  to  bare 
sought  for  more  than  exhikration  from  wine,  His  earliest 
intimate  friend,  Ueutor,  said  that  he  bad  never  but  onc6 
se<in  him  drunk. 

Hia  appetite  for  more  innocent  kinds  of  food  wa^ 
equally  exceesive.  He  would  eat  seven  or  eight  peaches 
before  breakfast,  and  declared  that  he  bad  only  once  in 
bis  life  had  aa  much  waU-&mt  as  he  wislied.  His  con- 
sumption of  tea  was  prodigious,  beyond  all  precedent. 
Hawkins  quotes  Bishop  Bumel  aa  having  drunk  aisteeo 
Uige  cups  every  morning,  a  feat  which  would  entitle  him  to 
be  reckoned  aa  a  rivaL  *'  A  hardened  and  shamelaaa  tea- 
drinker,"  Johnson  called  himself  who  "with  tea  amusea 
mgs^  vrith  tea  solaces  the  midnights-  and  with  tea 
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welcomes  the  mornings."  One  of  his  teapots,  preserved  by 
a  relic-hunter^  contained  two  quarts,  and  he  professed  to 
have  consumed  five  and  twenty  cups  at  a  sitting.  Poor 
Mrs.  Thrale  complains  that  he  often  kept  her  up  making 
tea  for  him  till  four  in  the  morning.  His  reluctance  to 
go  to  bed  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  nights  were  periods 
of  intense  misery;  but  the  vast  potations  of  tea  can 
scarcely  have  tended  to  improve  them. 

The  huge  frame  was  clad  in  the  raggedest  of  garments, 
imtil  his  acquaintance  with  the  Thrales  led  to  a  partial 
reform.  His  wigs  were  generally  burnt  in  fronts  fixnn 
his  shortsighted  knack  of  reading  with  his  head  dose  to 
the  candle ;  and  at  the  Thrales,  the  butler  stood  ready  to 
effect  a  change  of  wigs  as  he  passed  into  the  dining-roonL 
Once  or  twice  we  have  accounts  of  his  bursting  into  un- 
usual splendour.  He  appeared  at  the  first  representation 
of  Irefne  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat  laced  with  gold ;  and  on  one 
of  his  first  interviews  with  Groldsmith  he  took  the  trouble 
to  array  himself  decently,  because  Goldsmith  was  reported 
to  have  justified  slovenly  habits  by  the  precedent  of  the 
leader  of  his  craft.  Goldsmith,  judging  by  certain  famous 
suits,  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  hint  more  than  his 
preceptor.  As  a  rule,  Johnson's  appearance,  before  he 
became  a  pensioner,  was  worthy  of  the  proverbial  manner 
of  Grub  Street  Beauclerk  used  to  describe  how  he  had 
once  taken  a  French  lady  of  distinction  to  see  Johnson  in 
his  chambers.  On  descending  the  staircase  they  heard  a 
noise  like  thunder.  Johnson  was  pursuing  them,  struck 
by  a  sudden  sense  of  the  demands  upon  lus  gallantly. 
He  brushed  in  between  Beauclerk  and  the  lady,  and  seizing 
her  hand  conducted  her  to  her  coach.  A  crowd  of  people 
coUected  to  stare  at  the  sage,  dressed  in  rusty  brown,  with 
a  pair  of  old  shoes  for  slippers,  a  shrivelled  wig  on  the  top 
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of  his  head,  and  with  ehirteleeves  asd  the  kneee  of  his 
breeches  hanging  loose.  In  thoae  days,  clergymen  and 
phyeicians  wera  only  jiut  abandoning  the  use  of  their 
official  costume  in  the  etreets,  and  Johnson's  slovenly 
habits  were  even  more  marked  than  they  wonld  be  at 
present  "  I  have  no  passion  for  clean  linen,"  he  onoe 
remarked,  and  it  is  t«  be  feared  that  be  muat  somelimee 
have  offended  more  senses  than  one. 

In  spite  of  hie  tmconth  haUte  of  dress  and  manners, 
Johnson  claimed  and,  in  a  sense,  with  jnstlce,  to  be  a 
polite  man.  "  I  look  upon  myself,"  he  said  once  to  Bos- 
well,  "  aa  a  very  polite  man."  He  could  show  the  stately 
conrtesy  of  a  sound  Tory,  who  cordially  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  distinctioii,  but  has  far  too  strong  a  setise  of 
self-respect  to  fancy  that  compliance  with  the  ordinary 
conventionB  can  possibly  lower  his  own  position.  Eank 
of  the  spiritual  kind  was  eepecially  venerable  to  him,  "  I 
should  as  soon  have  thought  of  contradicting  a  bishop," 
was  a  phrase  which  marked  the  highest  conceivable  degree 
of  deference  to  a  man  whom  he  respecteil.  Nobody,  again, 
could  pay  more  effective  compliments,  when  be  pleased  ; 
and  the  many  female  friends  wbo  have  written  of  him 
agree,  that  he  could  be  singularly  attractive  to  women. 
Women  are,  perhaps,  more  inclined  than  men  to  forgive 
mttemal  roughness  in  consideration  of  the  great  charm  of 
deep  tenderness  in  a  tboroQghly  masculine  nature.  A 
characteristic  phrase  was  his  remark  to  Miss  Moncktoa. 
Slie  had  declared,  in  opposition  to  one  of  Johnson's  pre- 
jndicce,  that  Sterne's  writings  were  pathetic :  "  I  am  sure," 
she  Mud,  "  they  have  affected  me."  "  Why,"  said  Johnson, 
amiling  and  rolling  himself  about,  "that  is  hecanse, 
deatwt,  you  are  a  dunce  1"  When  she  mentioned  tiiis  to 
him  some  time  aAarwards  he  replied :  "  Madam,  if  I  bad 
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thought  BO,  1  certainly  ahould  not  have  said  it' 
could  not  be  more  neatly  pnt 

Boswell  notes,  with  some  surprise,  that  vhen  Johnson 
dined  with  Lord  Monhoddo  he  insisted  upon  rising  when 
the  ladies  loft  the  table,  and  took  occasion  to  observe  that 
politeness  was  "  fictitious  benevolence,"  and  equally  useful 
in  common  intercourse.  Eoswell'a  aurprise  eeems  to  indi- 
cate that  Scotchmen  in  those  days  were  even  greater  bean 
than  Johnson.  He  always  insisted,  as  Miss  Reynolds  tells 
us,  upon  showing  ladies  to  their  carriages  through  Bolt 
Court,  though  his  dress  was  such  that  her  readers  would, 
she  Uiinks,  be  astonished  that  any  man  in  his  senaes 
should  have  shown  himself  in  it  abroad  or  tven  at  home. 
Another  odd  indication  of  Johnson's  regard  for  good  man- 
ners, so  for  as  his  lights  would  take  him^  was  the  extreme 
disgust  with  which  he  often  referred  to  a  certain  footmaa 
in  Paris,  who  used  his  fingers  in  place  of  sugar-tonga.  So 
far  as  Johnson  could  recognize  bad  manners  he  was  polit« 
enough,  though  unluckily  the  limitation  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Johnson's  claims  to  politenesa  were  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
put  in  a  rather  startling  form.  "  Every  man  of  any  ednco- 
Uon,"  he  once  said  to  the  amazement  of  his  hearers, 
"  would  rather  be  called  a  rascal  than  accused  of  deficiency 
in  the  graces."  Gibbon,  who  was  present,  alily  inquired 
of  a  lady  whether  among  all  her  acquaintance  she  could 
not  find  one  exception.  According  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  hewent 
even  farther.  Dr.  Barnard,  he  said,  was  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  done  justice  to  his  good  breeding ;  "  and  you 
may  observe,"  he  added,  "  that  I  am  well-bred  to  ad^ree 
of  needless  scrupulosity."  He  proceeded,  according  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  but  the  report  a  little  taxes  our  faith,  to  claim 
the  virtues  not  only  of  respecting  ceremony,  but  of  never 
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contradicdng  ot  intorraptiiig  hie  hearers.  It  is  rather  odd 
that  Dr.  Baiuard  had  once  a  bharp  altercation  with  John- 
son, and  avonged  himself  hj  a  sarcastic  cop;  of  Terses  in 
which,  oftet  piofeBaiug  to  leara  perfectioiis  from  difieront 
friends,  h«  says, — 

Jobnioii  abail  tenoh  ms  how  to  pitas, 
la  nuied  light,  each  borrow'd  grace  i 

From  him  III  team  Co  (rritej 
Copy  his  clear  &miliar  atjle. 
And  b7  the  rooghneag  of  his  file, 

Grow,  like  himself^  polite. 

Johnson,  on  this  as  on  many  occafdons,  repented  of  the 
blow  OS  soon  as  it  was  struck,  and  eat  down  by  Barnard, 
"  literally  smoothing  down  his  arms  and  knece,"  and  be- 
seeching pardon.  Barnard  accepted  his  apologiee,  but 
went  home  and  wrote  hia  little  copy  of  verses. 

Johnson's  shortcomings  in  civility  were  no  doubt  due, 
in  part}  to  the  narrowness  of  his  iaculties  of  perception. 
Be  did  not  know,  for  he  could  not  see,  that  his  uncouth 
gestures  and  slovenly  drees  were  ollenaiye ;  and  he  was 
not  so  well  able  to  observe  othere  as  to  shake  off  the  man- 
nen  contracted  in  Grub  Street  It  is  hard  to  study  a 
timniml  of  etiquette  late  in  life,  and  for  a  man  of  Johnsou's 
imperfect  faculties  it  was  probably  impossible.  Errors  of 
this  kind  were  always  pardonable,  and  are  now  simply 
hidicrons.  But  Johnson  often  shocked  hia  companions  by 
more  indefensible  omdnct.  Ha  was  irascible,  overbearing, 
and,  when  angry,  vehement  beyond  all  propriety.  lie  was 
a  "tremendous  companion,"  said  Garriek's  brother;  and 
men  of  gentle  nature,  tike  Charles  Fox,  often  Bbtank  from 
his  company,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  hia  brutality. 

Johnson,  who  UmI  long  regarded  conversation  as  the 
thief  unusiMnent,  came  iu  later  yeArs  to  regard  it  as  almost 
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the  chief  employment  of  life ;  and  he  had  etadied  the  art 
with  the  zeal  of  a  man  puisuing  a  £Eiyourite  hobby.  He 
had  always,  as  he  told  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  made  it  a 
principle  to  talk  on  all  occasions  as  weU  as  he  could.  He 
had  thus  obtained  a  mastery  over  his  weapons  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  conyersational  gis^ 
diators.  He  had  one  advantage  which  has  pretty  well 
disappeared  from  modem  society,  and  the  disappearance  of 
which  has  been  destractive  to  excellence  of  talk.  A  good 
talker,  even  more  than  a  good  orator,  implies  a  good  audi- 
ence. Modem  society  is  too  vast  and  too  restless  to  give 
a  conversationalist  a  fair  chance.  For  the  formation  of 
real  proficiency  in  the  art.  Mends  should  meet  often,  sit 
long,  and  be  thoroughly  at  ease.  A  modem  audience 
generally  breaks  up  before  it  is  well  wanned  through,  and 
includes  enough  strangers  to  break  the  magic  circle  of  social 
electricity.  The  clubs  in  which  Johnson  delighted  were 
excellently  adapted  to  foster  his  peculiar  talent  There  a 
man  could  "fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out" — a  plea- 
sure hardly  to  be  enjoyed  now.  And  there  a  set  of  Mends 
meeting  regularly,  and  meeting  to  talk,  learnt  to  sharpen 
each  other's  skill  in  all  dialectic  manoeuvres.  Conversation 
may  be  pleasantest,  as  Johnson  admitted,  when  two  Mends 
meet  quietly  to  exchange  their  minds  without  any  thought 
of  display.  But  conversation  considered  as  a  game,  as  a 
bout  of  intellectual  sword-play,  has  also  charms  which 
Johnson  intensely  appreciated.  His  talk  was  not  of  the 
encyclopaedia  variety,  like  that  of  some  more  modem  cele- 
brities ;  but  it  was  fall  of  apposite  illustrations  and  un- 
rivalled in  keen  argument,  rapid  flashes  of  wit  and  humour, 
scomfol  retort  and  dexterous  sophistry.  Sometimes  he 
would  fell  his  adversary  at  a  blow ;  his  sword,  as  Boswell 
said,  would  be  through  your  body  in  an  instant  without 
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FpnHmiiiatT  flauria^xes;  and  in  the  excitomont  of  talldiig 
fi>T  victory,  be  would  use  any  device  that  came  to  hfltid. 
"There  i^  no  argaing  with.  Johnson,"  said  Goldsmith, 
quoting  a  phrase  irom  CibheT,  "  for  if  his  pistol  miaaea 
fite,  he  knocks  you  down  with  tho  bntt^end  of  it." 

Johnson's  view  of  conversation  ifl  indicated  by  his 
rem&ik  about  Burka.  "  That  fellow,"  he  aaid  at  a  time  of 
illness,  "  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  Were  I  to  see  Bnrke 
now,  it  would  kill  me."  "  It  is  when  you  come  close  to  a 
man  in  conversation,"  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "  that 
yon  discover  what  his  rual  abilities  are.  To  make  a  speech 
in  an  assembly  is  a  knack,  iiow  I  honour  Thnilow,  sir ; 
Thoilow  is  a  fine  fellow,  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  youis." 

Johnson's  retorts  were  fair  play  under  the  conditions  of 
the  game,  as  it  is  fair  play  to  kick  on  opponent's  shtna  at 
fiwtbolL  But  of  conrae  a  man  who  had,  as  it  were,  be- 
come the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  ring,  and  who 
had  an  irascible  and  thoroughly  dogmatic  temper,  was 
tempted  to  become  ujidnly  imperious.  In  the  company  of 
iriiich  Savage  was  a  distinguished  member,  one  may  gneea 
that  the  oonversational  fervour  sometimes  degeneratad  into 
lunw-plAy.  Want  of  argnmente  would  be  supplied  by  per- 
sonality, and  tho  champion  would  avenge  himself  by  bru- 
tality on  an  opponent  who  happened  for  once  to  begetting 
the  best  of  him.  Johnson,  as  he  grew  older  and  got  inUi 
more  polished  society,  became  milder  in  his  maimers  ;  but 
he  had  enough  of  the  old  spirit  left  in  him  to  break  forth 
at  times  with  ungovernable  fiiry,  and  astonish  the  well- 
regulated  minds  of  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

Aneodotfa  iUnstmtlve  of  this  ferocity  abound,  and  his 
best  friends — except,  perhaps,  Reynolds  and  Burke — had 
■U  to  suffer  in  turn.  On  one  ocoaslon,  when  he  had  made 
•  nide  apeeoh  even  to  Beynolds,  Bobw«U  statoo,  though  with 
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some  hesitation,  hia  belief  that  Johnson  actually  bloslied. 
llio  records  of  Ma  contests  in  this  kind  fill  a  laige  sptM 
in  Boswell'B  pagea.  That  the;  did  not  lead  to  worae  con- 
sequences shows  hia  absence  of  rancour.  He  was  always 
ready  and  aniious  for  a  reconcOiation,  though  he  would 
not  press  for  one  if  hia  first  overtures  were  rejected.  There 
was  no  venom  in  the  woonda  he  inflicted,  for  then  was  no 
ill-natnre  ;  he  waa  rough  in  the  heat  of  the  stru^le,  and  in 
such  cases  careless  in  distributing  blows  ;  but  he  never  en- 
joyed giving  pain.  None  of  his  tifis  ripened  into  permanent 
quarreb,  and  he  seums  scarcely  to  have  lost  a  friend.  He 
is  a  pleasant  contrast  in  tliig,  as  in  much  else,  to  Horace 
Wolpole,  who  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in 
breaking  with  almost  all  hia  old  friends.  No  man  aet  a 
higher  value  upon  Mendship  than  Johnson.  "  A  man,"  he 
said  to  Keynoldfl,  "  ought  to  keep  his  friendship  in  constant 
repaif;"  or  he  would  find  himself  left  alone  as  he  grmt 
older.  "  I  look  upon  a  day  as  lost,"  he  said  lator  in  life, 
"  in  which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance."  Making 
new  acquaintances  did  not  involve  dropping  the  old.  The 
list  of  his  Mends  is  a  long  one,  and  includes,  as  it  were, 
successive  layers,  superposed  upon  each  other,  &om  the 
earliest  period  of  hia  life. 

This  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  Johnson's  character,  that 
it  will  be  as  well  at  this  point  to  notice  some  of  the  friend- 
ships from  which  he  derived  the  greatest  part  of  hia 
happiness.  Two  of  his  schoolfellows.  Hector  and  Taylor, 
remainedhisintimatesthraughlife.  Hector  survived  to  give 
information  to  Boswell,  and  Taylor,  then  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  read  the  funeral  service  over  hia  old  friend 
in  the  Abbey.  He  showed,  said  some  of  the  byatanderB, 
too  little  feeling.  The  relation  between  the  two  men  wai 
not  one  of  special  teudemesa  ;  indeed  they  were  so  little 
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congeniftl  that  Boswell  rather  gntuitoasly  suepectod  hia 
venerable  teacher  of  having  an  eye  to  Taylor's  will.  It 
aeema  fairer  to  regard  the  acqiiaintance  aa  an  illustration 
of  that  carious  adhesivene^  which  made  Johuaon  cling  to 
lees  attnictiTe  peraona.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  show  the 
complacence  of  the  proper  will-hunter.  Taylor  was  rector 
of  fiosworth  and  aquire  of  Aehbonme.  He  waa  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  equire-paison ;  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
wann  politician,  and  what  was  worse,  a  warm  Wliig.  He 
raised  gigantic  bulls,  bragged  of  selling  cows  for  120 
guineas  and  more,  and  kept  a  noble  batler  in  purple  clothes 
and  a  Large  white  wig.  .lohnson  respected  Taylor  aa  a 
sensible  man,  bnt  was  ready  to  have  a  round  with  bjiri  on 
occasion.  Ee  snorted  contempt  when  Taylor  talked  of 
breaking  aome  amall  Teasels  if  he  took  an  emetic.  "  Bah," 
said  the  doctor,  who  regarded  a  valetudinarian  aa  a  "  scoun- 
drel," "  if  yon  haTB  ao  many  things  tbat  will  break,  yon 
had  better  break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there's  an  end 
on't."  Nay,  if  he  did  not  condemn  Taylor's  cows,  he 
criticised  his  bulldog  with  cruel  ocutenesa.  "  No,  sir,  he 
is  not  well  shaped  j  for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition 
tram  tbe  thickneae  of  the  for»pai't  to  the  taiitUy — the 
thin  part — behind,  which  a  bulldog  ought  to  have."  On  the 
more  serious  topic  of  p<jlitica  his  Jacobite  fulminations 
roiued  Taylor  "  to  a  pitch  of  bellowing."  Johnson  roared 
out  that  if  the  people  of  England  were  fairly  polled  (this 
wasin  177?)  thepreaent  king  would  be  sent  away  to-night, 
and  his  adherents  hanged  to-morrow.  Johnson,  however, 
rendered  Taylor  the  substantial  service  of  writing  sermons 
for  him,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pubUshed  after  they 
wore  both  dead  ;  and  Taylor  must  have  been  a  bold  man, 
if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  aaid,  that  be  refnsed  to  preach  e 
aermon  written  by  Johnson  upon  Mrs.  Johnson's  death,  on 
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the  ground  that  it  spoke  too  favoarably  of  the  ehaiactez 
of  the  deceased. 

Johnson  paid  frequent  visits  to  Lichfield,  to  keep  up  his 
old  friends.  One  of  them  was  Lucy  Porter,  his  wife's 
daughter,  with  whom,  according  to  Miss  Seward,  he  had 
been  in  love  before  he  married  her  mother.  He  was  at  least 
tenderly  attached  to  her  through  life.  And,  for  the  most 
part,  the  good  people  of  Lichfield  seem  to  have  been  proud 
of  their  fellow-townsman,  and  gave  him  a  substantial  proof 
of  their  sympathy  by  continuing  to  him,  on  fEtvourable  terms, 
the  lease  of  a  house  originally  granted  to  his  father.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  remarkable  exception  in  Miss  Seward, 
who  belonged  to  a  genus  specially  contemptible  to  the 
old  doctor.  She  was  one  of  the  fine  ladies  who  dabbled 
in  poetry,  and  aimed  at  being  the  centre  of  a  small  literary 
circle  at  Lichfield.  Her  letters  are  amongst  the  most 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  petty  affectations  and  squabbles 
characteristic  of  such  a  provincial  clique.  She  evidently 
hated  Johnson  at  the  bottom  of  her  small  soul ;  and,  in- 
deed, though  Johnson  once  paid  her  a  preposterous  com- 
pliment— a  weakness  of  which  this  stem  moralist  was  apt 
to  be  guilty  in  the  company  of  ladies — he  no  doubt  trod 
pretty  roughly  upon  some  of  her  pet  vanities. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  of  Johnson's  Lichfield  friends 
was  David  Garrick,  in  regard  to  whom  his  relations  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  Keynolds  said  that  Johnson  con- 
sidered Garrick  to  be  his  own  property,  and  would  never 
allow  him  to  be  praised  or  blamed  by  any  one  else  without 
contradiction.  Reynolds  composed  a  pair  of  imaginary 
dialogues  to  illustrate  the  proposition,  in  one  of  which 
Johnson  attacks  Garrick  in  answer  to  Keynolds,  and  in  the 
other  defends  him  in  answer  to  Gibbon.  The  dialogues 
seem  to  be  very  good  reproductions  of  the  Johnsonian 
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^^PtDanner,  thoi^}i  perhaps  the  coorteons  Reynolda 
^^  little  too  much  impressed  by  ila  roughness ;  and  they 
probably  include  many  genuine  remarks  of  Johnson's.  It 
is  remarkable  that  liie  praise  is  iar  more  pointed  and 
elaborate  than  the  blame,  which  turns  chiedy  upon  the 
general  inferiority  of  an  actor's  position.  And,  in  fact, 
this  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  Johnson 'a  opinion  a1]oat 
GMTick  as  gathered  from  BoswelL 

The  two  men  had  at  bottom  a  considerable  regard  for  each 
other,  founded  upon  old  association,  mutual  services,  &nd 
reciprocal  respect  for  talents  of  very  different  orders.  Bnt 
they  were  so  widely  separated  by  circumstances,  as  welt  as 
by  a  radical  opposition  of  temperament,  that  any  close 
intimacy  conld  hardly  be  expected.  The  bear  and  the 
monkey  are  not  likely  to  be  intimate  friends.  Garrick^U 
rapid  elevation  in  tame  and  fortune  seems  to  have  pro-  J 
duced  a  certain  degree  of  envy  in  his  old  schoolmaster, 
grave  moral  philosopher  has,  of  course,  no  ti^ht  to  look 
ukance  at  the  rewards  which  fashion  lavishes  upon  rauu 
of  lighter  and  lees  lasting  merit,  and  which  he  professes  to 
despise.  Johnson,  however,  was  troubled  with  a  rather 
excessive  allowance  of  human  nature.  Moreover  he  bad  the 
good  old-fashioned  contempt  for  players,  characteristic  both 
of  the  Tory  and  the  inartistic  mind.  He  asserted  roundly 
that  he  looked  upon  players  as  no  better  than  dancing-dogs. 
"  But,  air,  you  will  allow  that  some  playera  are  bttter 
than  others  1 "  "  Yes,  sir,  as  some  dogs  dance  better  tboo 
Othera."  So  when  Goldsmith  accused  Gorrick  of  grossly 
flattering  the  queen,  Johnson  exclumed,  "  And  as  to 
meanneaa — how  is  it  mean  in  a  player,  a  showman,  a  fellow 
who  exhibits  himwlf  for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  his  queen  t " 
1  suggested  t 


;  player. 


•  What !  ftir," 


ichumed  Johnson,  "a 
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fellow  who  claps  a  hninp  upon  his  back  and  a  tump  on  his 
leg  and  cries,  '  /  am  Richard  III.'  f  ^ay,  sir,  a  ballad- 
singer  ia  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things  :  he  repeats 
and  he  atngs ;  there  is  both  lecitation  and  mosic  in  hia 
performance — the  player  only  recites." 

Such  sentinenta  were  not  very  likely  to  remain  ds> 
known  to  Giuirick  nor  to  put  him  at  ease  with  Johnson, 
whom,  indeed,  he  always  suspected  of  laughing  at  Hm. 
They  had  a  little  tilf  on  account  of  Johnson's  Edition  of 
Shakspeare.  From  some  misunderstanding,  Johnson  did 
not  make  use  of  Garrick's  collodion  of  old  plays.  John- 
son, it  seems,  thought  that  Garrick  ahould  have  courted 
him  more,  and  perhaps  sent  the  plays  to  bis  hotue ; 
whereas  Garrick,  knowing  that  Johnsou  treated  books 
with  a  roughness  ill-soited  to  their  constitution,  thought 
that  he  had  done  quite  enough  by  asking  Johnson  to 
come  to  his  library,  The  revenge — if  it  was  revenge^ 
taken  by  Johnson  was  to  aay  nothing  of  Gturick  in  his 
Preface,  and  to  gUince  obliquely  at  his  non-communication 
of  his  rarities.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  would  ba 
a  lowering  of  Shakspeare  to  admit  that  his  fame  owed 
anything  to  Garrick's  exertions. 

Boswell  innocently  conunuoicatod  to  Garrick  a  criticism 
of  Johnson's  upon  one  of  his  poems — 

I'd  Bmile  nith  the  aimple  and  feed  with  ths  poor. 

"Let  mo  smile  with  the  wise,  and  feed  with  the  rich," 
was  Johnson's  tolerably  harmless  remark.  Garrick,  how- 
ever, did  not  like  it,  and  when  Boswell  tried  to  consols 
him  by  saying  that  Johnson  gored  everybody  in  turn,  and 
added,  "famum  habet  in  comu."  "Ay,"  said  Qaiildk  , 
vehemently,  "  he  has  a  whole  mow  of  it." 
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The  most  unpleasant  incident  was  when  Garriek  proposed 
rather  too  &eely  to  be  a  meiaber  of  the  Cluh.  Johnson 
nid  that  the  hrat  dujce  in  England  had  no  tight  to  UBe 
■ach  language,  and  said,  according  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  If 
Gamck  doea  apply,  Fll  blackhall  him.  Surely  we  on^ 
to  be  able  to  ait  in  a  society  like  oun — 

I  ■  CnBlbdwed  bj  a  gumester,  pimp,  or  player  I  * " 


f  Nearly  ten  years  afterwards,  however,  Johnson  &Tonrod 
his  election,  and  when  he  died,  declared  that  the  Club 
should  have  a  yua^s  widowhood.  No  successor  to  Garrick 
was  elected  during  that  time. 

Johnson  BomeCimes  ventured  to  criticise  Gunick'sacting, 
bnt  here  Garrick  could  take  his  full  revenge.  The  pur- 
blind Johnson  was  not,  we  may  imagine,  much  of  a  critic 
in  such  matters.  Garrick  repurta  him  to  have  suid  of  a 
actor  at  Lichfield,  "  There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  Iha  | 
fellow  ;"  when,  in  fact,  «aid  Garrick,  "  he  was  the  inOBfc| 
TnJgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  upon  boards," 

In  spite  of  such  coUisiona  of  opimon  and  mutual 
criticism,  Johnson  seems  to  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
tarma  of  Garrick's  good  tjualities,  and  they  had  laaay 
pleonant  meetings.  Garrick  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
or  ibree  of  the  best  conversations  in  BosweU,  and  ae 
to  have  put  his  interlocutors  in  specially  good  temper. 
Johnson  declared  him  to  be  "  the  first  man  in  the  world  for 
sprightly  conversation."  He  said  that  Dryden  had  written 
much  better  prologues  than  any  of  Garrick's,  but  that 
Garrick  bad  written  more  K'xM  prologues  than  Dryden.  Ha 
declared  that  it  was  wuiiderftil  how  little  Garrick  had  been 
^>oilt  by  all  the  tlattery  that  he  liad  received.     No  wonder 

^  if  be  waaa  Uttle  Tain  :  "  a  man  who  in  perpetually  flattered 
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in  every  mode  that  can  be  conoeiyed :  so  many  beUowahave 
blown  thefaely  thatone  wondersheiB  not  by  this  time  become 
a  cinder ! "  ''  If  all  thia  had  happened  to  me,"  he  said  on 
another  occasion,  "  I  should  have  had  a  couple  of  fellows 
with  long  poles  walkingbefore  me,  to  knock  down  everybody 
that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if  all  this  had  happened 
to  Gibber  and  Quin,  they'd  have  jumped  over  the  moon. 
Yet  Grarrick  speaks  to  us,"  smiling.  He  admitted  at  the 
same  time  that  Garrick  had  raised  the  profession  of  a 
player.  He  defended  (rarrick,  too,  against  the  common 
charge  of  avarice.  Gktrrick,  as  he  pointed  out,  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  family  whose  study  it  was  to  make  four- 
pence  go  as  far  as  fourpence-halfpenny.  Johnson  remem- 
bered in  early  days  drinking  tea  with  Garrick  when  P^ 
Wofi&ngton  made  it,  and  made  it,  as  Garrick  grumbled,  *'  as 
red  as  blood/'  But  when  Garrick  became  rich  he  became 
liberal.  He  had,  so  Johnson  declared,  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in  England. 

After  Grarrick's  death,  Johnson  took  occasion  to  say,  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that  the  death  '*  had  eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  nations  and  diminished  the  public  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasures."  Boswell  ventured  to  criticise  the  observa- 
tion rather  spitefully.  "  Why  nations  f  Did  his  gaiety 
extend  further  than  his  own  nation  1 "  "  Why,  sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  some  exaggoration  must  be  allowed.  Besides, 
we  may  say  nations  if  we  allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation, 
and  to  have  gaiety — which  they  have  not"  On  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  various  drawbacks,  Johnson's  reported  observa- 
tions upon  Garrick  will  appear  to  be  discriminative,  and 
yet,  on  the  whole,  strongly  favourable  to  his  character. 
Yet  we  are  not  quite  surprised  that  Mrs.  Garrick  did  not 
respond  to  a  hint  thrown  out  by  Johnson,  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  write  the  life  of  his  friend. 
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At  Oxford,  Johnson  acquired  the  friendalup  of  Dr. 
f  Aduns,  afterwards  Maaler  of  Pembroke  and  author  of  a 
once  woll-knowQ  reply  to  Huiae'a  argument  upon  miraclea 
He  was  an  amiable  man,  and  waa  prond  to  do  the  honoun 
of  the  university  to  his  old  Iriend,  when,  in  later  yeora, 
Johnson  revisited  the  mach-loved  scenes  of  his  neglected 
youth.  The  warmth  of  Johnsoa'a  regard  for  old  days  is 
oddly  illuBtrated  by  an  interview  recorded  by  Boawoll  with 
one  Edwards,  a  fellow-student  whom  he  met  again  in  1 7  78, 
uot  having  previously  seen  him  since  1''29.  They  had 
lived  in  London  for  forty  years  without  once  meeting,  a 
fEict  more  surprising  then  than  now.  Bomvell  eagerly 
gathered  np  the  little  scraps  of  college  anecdote  which  the 
meeting  produced,  bat  perhaps  bis  best  find  was  a  phrase 
of  Edwards  himBolf.  "  You  ore  a  philosopher.  Dr.  John- 
Bon,"  he  said ;  "  t  have  tried,  too,  in  my  time  to  be  a 
phUoaophor;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  cheerMnesB  i 
always  break-ing  in."  The  phrase,  as  Boewcll  truly  say^  J 
records  on  exquisite  trait  of  character. 

Of  the  friends  who  gathered  ronnd  Johnson  doring  hia 
period  of  Btraggle,  many  bad  vanished  before  he  became 
w«ll  known.     The  best  loved  of  all  seems  to  have  been 
Dr,  Bathurst,  a  physician,  who,  failing  to  obtain  practice^ 
joined  ttie  expedition  to  Havannah,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
o]iliiate(1762).     Upon  him  Johnson  pronounced  a  pane- 
gyric which  has  contributed  a  proverbial  phrane  to  tha    , 
language.     "  Dear  Bathnrst,"  he  said,  "  was  a  man  to  n^  | 
very  heaifs  content :  he  hated  a  fool  and  he  hated  a  rogna^  J 
and  he  hated  a  Whig ;  he  was  a  wry  ijood  haUr."  JohnBOB 
remembnred  Batbaret  in  bis  prayers  for  years  after  his  loss, 
and  nceived  from  him  a  peculiar  legacy.     Francis  Barber 
n  the  negro  slave  of  fiathnrst's  father,  who  left,  biin 
irty  by  will      Di.  BathoTBt  allowed  him  to  ent«i 
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Johnson's  service ;  and  Johnson  sent  him  to  school  at  con- 
siderable expense,  and  afterwards  retained  him  in  his 
service  vrith  little  interruption  till  his  own  death.  Once 
Barber  ran  away  to  sea,  and  was  discharged,  oddly  enough, 
by  the  good  offices  of  Wilkes,  to  whom  Smollett  applied 
on  Johnson's  behalf.  Barber  became  an  important  member 
of  Johnson's  family,  some  of  whom  reproached  him  for  his 
liberality  to  the  nigger.  No  one  ever  solved  the  great 
problem  as  to  what  services  were  rendered  by  Barber  to 
his  master,  whose  wig  was  "  as  impenetrable  by  a  comb  as 
a  qnickset  hedge,"  and  whose  clothes  were  never  touched 
by  the  brush. 

Among  the  other  friends  of  this  period  must  be 
reckoned  his  biographer,  Hawkins,  an  attorney  who  was 
afterwards  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Justices,  and 
knighted  on  presenting  an  address  to  the  King.  BosweU 
regarded  poor  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  all  the  animosity  of 
a  rival  author,  and  with  some  spice  of  wounded  vanity. 
He  was  grievously  offended,  so  at  least  says  Sir  John's 
daughter,  on  being  described  in  the  Life  of  Johnson  as 
"  Mr.  James  Boswell "  without  a  solitary  epithet  such  as 
celebrated  or  well-known.  If  that  was  really  his  feelings 
he  had  his  revenge ;  for  no  one  book  ever  so  suppressed 
another  as  Boswell's  Life  suppressed  Hawkins's.  In  truth, 
Hawkins  was  a  solemn  prig,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
unusual  intensity  of  his  conviction  that  all  virtue  consists 
in  respectability.  He  had  a  special  aversion  to  "  goodness 
of  heart,"  which  he  regarded  as  another  name  for  a  quality 
properly  called  extravagance  or  vice.  Johnson's  tenacity  of 
old  acquaintance  introduced  him  into  the  Club,  where  he 
made  himself  so  disagreeable,  especially,  as  it  seems,  by 
rudeness  to  Burke,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  invent  a 
pretext  for  resignation.     Johnson  called  him  a  "  very  un- 
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^P  elabab]«  maji,"  and  ma;  perhaps  have  intended  faint  in  the 
quaint  deecription  :  "  I  really  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
man  at  the  bottom ;  though,  to  be  enre,  he  is  rather 
pennrionB,  and  he  is  somewhat  mean  ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
be  has  some  degree  of  brutality,  and  is  not  witliont  a  ten- 
dency to  savageness  that  cannot  well  be  dnfeiiiled." 

In  a  list  of  Johnson's  frienJa  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tioti  BichardaoD  and  HawkeswortL  Kiuhardson  seems 
to  have  given  him  substantial  help,  and  wiis  repaid  by 
favoniable  comparisons  with  Fielding,  scarcely  home  out 
^^H  by  the  verdict  of  posterity.  "  Fieldinj;,"  said  Johnson, 
^^b" could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  at  the  clock;  whilst 
^^■Sichaidson  knew  how  the  clock  was  made."  "There  ia 
^^B  mora  knowledge  of  the  heart,"  he  said  at  another  time, 
"  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's  than  in  all  Tom  Jones." 
Johnson's  preference  oflhe  sentimentalist  to  the  man  whose 
humour  and  strong  sense  were  so  like  bis  own,  shows  how 
mocfa  his  criticism  was  biassed  by  liis  pr^udices  ;  thongh, 
of  course,  Richardson's  external  decency  was  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  moralist.  Uawkeeworth's  intimacy  witli 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  period  between 
the  DidioTiary  and  the  pension.  He  was  considered  to  be 
Johnson's  beat  imitator  ;  and  has  vanished  like  other  iiui* 
tatois.  His  fate,  if  the  very  doubtful  story  believed  at  the 
time  be  true,  was  a  curious  one  for  a  friend  of  Jolmaon's. 
He  had  made  some  sceptical  remarks  as  to  the  eflScacy  of 
prayer  in  bis  preface  to  the  South  Sea  Voyages ;  and  was  so 
bitterly  attacked  by  a  "  Chtisttan"  in  the  papers,  that  he 
deatroyed  biniBelf  by  a  dose  of  opium. 

Two  yotmger  friends,  who  become  disciples  of  the  sage 
toon  after  the  appeatsnce  of  the  Rambler,  are  prominent 
figtme  in  the  later  circle.    One  of  these  was  Bennet  Lang- 
I  ton,  a  man  of  good  f&mily,    line  scholarship,  nnd  very 
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amiable  chuactor.  His  exceedingly  taU  and  slender 
was  compared  by  Best  to  the  stork  in  Kaphael's  cartoon  of 
the  MiracnlouB  Dranght  of  Fishes.  Miss  Hawkins  describes 
him  sitting  with  one  leg  twisted  round  the  other  as  though 
to  occupy  the  sm^eat  possible  space,  and  playing  with  his 
gold  snuff-box  with  a  mild  countenance  and  sweet  smile, 
The  gentle,  modest  creature  was  loved  by  Johnson,  who 
could  wann  into  unusual  eloquence  in  singing  his  praises. 
The  doctor,  however,  was  rather  fond  of  discussing  with 
Boswell  the  faults  of  his  friend.  They  seem  tn  have  chiefly 
consisted  in  a  certain  languor  or  sluggishness  of  tempeia- 
ment  which  allowed  his  affairs  to  get  into  perplexity.  Onoe, 
when  arguing  the  delicate  qoeation  aa  to  the  propriety  of 
telling  a.  friend  of  Lis  wife's  unfaithfulness,  Boswell,  after 
his  peculiar  fashion,  chose  to  cnhven  the  abstract  statement 
by  the  purely  imaginary  hypothesis  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
Ion  being  in  this  position.  Johnson  said  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  tell  Longton,  because  he  would  be  too  Blaggish 
to  get  a  divorce.  Once  Langton  wap  the  unconscioiu 
canse  of  one  of  Johnson's  oddest  performances.  Langton 
had  employed  Chambers,  a  common  friend  of  his  and 
Johnson's,  to  draw  his  wilL  Johnson,  talking  to  Cbam- 
bers  and  Boswell,  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  absurdity 
of  his  friend's  appearing  in  the  charactiir  of  testator.  His 
companions,  however,  were  utteriy  unable  to  see  in  what 
the  joke  consisted  ;  but  Johnson  laughed  obstreperously 
and  irrepressibly  :  he  laughed  till  he  reached  the  Tempk 
Gate  ;  and  when  in  Fleet  Street  went  almost  into  convul- 
sions of  hilarity.  Holding  on  by  one  of  the  poete 
8troet,he  sent  forth  such  peals  of  laughter  that  (boyseemed 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  to  resound  from  Temple  Bar 
Fleet  Dit«h, 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Johnson  applied  to  Langt< 
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for  apintual  advice.  "  I  desired  him  to  toll  me  einceruly 
in  what  he  thought  mj  life  wbb  fauit}'."  Langton  wrote 
Dpoa  a  sheet  of  paper  certain  t«xte  recommendiug  Christian 
charity  ;  and  explained,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  was  pointing 
at  Johnson's  habit  of  contradiction.  The  old  doctor  b^an 
by  thanking  him  earnestly  for  his  kindness  ;  but  gnutually 
waxed  savage  and  asked  Langton,  "  in  a  loud  ami  angry 
tone,  What  is  your  drift,  sir  1 "  He  complained  of  the  well- 
meant  advice  to  Boswell,  with  a  sense  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  treated.  It  was  a  scuae  for  a  comedy,  as  Rey- 
Dolda  observed,  to  see  a  penitent  got  into  a  ]>asaioD  and 
belaboni  his  con  feasor. 

Through  Langton,  Jolinson  became  acquainted  with  the 
Mend  whose  manner  was  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  his 
own.  Topham  Beauclerk  was  a  man  of  fashion.  He  was 
eommended  to  Johnson  by  a  likeness  to  Charles  IT.,  from 
whom  he  was  descended,  being  the  grandson  of  the  first 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's.  Beauclerk  was  a  man  of  literary  and 
scientific  tastes.  He  inherited  some  of  the  moial  laxity 
which  Johnson  chose  to  pardon  in  his  ancestor.  Some 
jreara  after  his  acquaintance  with  Boswell  he  married  Lady 
Diana  Spencer,  a  lady  who  bad  been  divorced  upon  his 
account  from  her  husband,  Loid  Bolingbroke.  Bui  he 
took  care  not  to  obtrude  his  faults  of  life,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  upon  tlie  old  moraliat,  who  entertained 
for  him  a  peculiar  affection.  He  specially  admired  Beau- 
clerk's  skill  in  the  use  of  a  mora  polished,  if  less  vigorous, 
stylo  of  CDnversation  than  his  own.  He  envied  the  ease 
with  which  Beauclerk  brought  out  his  sly  incisive  retorts, 
"  No  man,"  he  said,  "  ever  was  eo  free  when  he  was  going 
to  say  a  good  thing,  &om  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  was 
coming  ;  or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  tliat  ex- 
pnned  that  it  had  come."     WLen  Beauclerk  was  dying 
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(in  1780),  Johnson  said,  with  a  Mtering  voice,  that  he 
wonld  walk  to  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
to  save  him.  Two  little  anecdotes  are  expressive  of  his 
tender  feeling  for  this  incongruous  Mend.  Boswell  had 
asked  him  to  sup  at  Beauclerk's.  He  started,  but,  on  the 
way,  recollecting  himself,  said,  "  I  cannot  go ;  but  /  do 
not  love  Beauclerk  the  less**  Beauclerk  had  put  upon  a 
portrait  of  Johnson  the  inscription, — 

Ingeniain  ingens 
Inciilto  latet  hoc  sub  oorpore. 

Langton,  who  bought  the  portrait,  had  the  inscription 
removed.  ''It  was  kind  in  you  to  take  it  ofif,"  said 
Johnson;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  ''  not  unkind  in  him  to 
put  it  on." 

Early  in  their  acquaintance,  the  two  young  men,  Beau 
and  Lanky,  as  Johnson  called  them,  had  sat  up  one  night 
at  a  tavern  till  three  in  the  morning.  The  courageous 
thought  struck  them  that  they  would  knock  up  the  old 
philosopher.  He  came  to  the  door  of  his  chambers,  poker 
in  hand,  with  an  old  wig  for  a  nightcap.  On  hearing  their 
errand,  the  sage  exclaimed,  "  What !  is  it  you,  you  dogs  ^ 
I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you."  And  so  Johnson  with  the 
two  youths,  his  juniors  by  about  thirty  years,  proceeded 
to  make  a  night  of  it.  They  amazed  the  fruiterers  in 
Covent  Garden ;  they  brewed  a  bowl  of  bishop  in  a  tavern, 
while  Johnson  quoted  the  poet's  address  to  Sleep, — 

"  Short,  O  short,  be  then  thy  reign. 
And  give  hb  to  the  world  again  ! " 

They  took  a  boat  to  Billingsgate,  and  Johnson,  with 
Beauclerk,  kept  up  their  amusement  for  the  following  day, 
when  Langton  deserted  them  to  go  to  breakfast  with  some 
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jrcmng  ladiee,  and  JoIidsod  scolded  him  for  leaving  his 
friends  "to  go  and  eit  with  a  parcel  of  wretched  unidea'tl 
girls."  "  I  shall  have  tay  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the 
raimd-hoQ&e,"  saitl  Gairick  when  be  heard  of  this  quear 
alliance ;  and  bo  loM  Johnson  that  he  would  be  in  the 
ChronUle  for  bis  frolic.  "  He  darnt  not  do  aach  a  thing. 
HiB  wife  would  not  let  him,"  waa  the  moralist's  retort. 

Some  Mends,  known  to  fkmu  by  other  titles  than  their 
connexion  with  Johnson,  had  by  this  time  gathered  round 
them.  Among  them  was  one,  whose  art  he  was  unable 
to  appreciate,  but  whose  fine  social  qnolitiea  and  dignifle<1 
equability  of  temper  miide  bim  a  valued  and  rdspected 
companion.  Reynolds  had  settled  in  London  at  the  end 
of  1752.  Johnson  met  him  at  the  house  of  Miaa  CotterelL 
Reynolds  had  apeeially  admired  Johnson's  tAfe  of  Savage, 
and,  on  their  first  meeting,  happened  to  make  a  remarli 
which  delighted  Johnson.  The  Ladies  were  regretting  the 
loss  of  a  friend  to  whom  they  were  under  obligationa. 
"  You  have,  however,"  said  Reynolds,  "  the  comfort  of 
bMng  relieved  from  a  burden  of  gratitude."  The  saying  is 
a  little  too  much  like  Rochefoucauld,  and  too  true  to  be 
[deasant ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  keen  remarks  which 
JohiiBon  appreciated  because  they  prick  a  bubble  of  com- 
monplace moraliring  without  demanding  too  literal  an  accep- 
tation. He  went  home  to  sup  with  Reynolds  and  became 
bis  intimate  friend.  On  another  occasion,  Johnson  was 
offended  by  two  ladies  of  rank  at  the  same  house,  and  by 
way  of  taking  down  their  pride,  aeked  Reynolds  in  a  loud 
Toice,  "  How  much  do  you  think  you  and  I  could  get  in 
a  week,  if  ve  both  worked  as  hard  as  ws  could  1 "  "  Hia 
appeamnce,"  aays  Sir  Joshua's  sister,  Miss  Reynolds, 
"might  suggest  the  poor  author :  as  he  was  not  likely  in 
that  place  to  be  a  blacksmith  or  a  porter."     Poor  Misa 
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Reynolds,  who  tells  this  story,  was  another  attraction  to 
Reynolds'  house.  She  was  a  shy,  retiring  maiden  lady, 
who  vexed  her  famous  brother  by  following  in  his  steps 
without  his  talents,  and  was  deeply  hurt  by  his  annoyance 
at  the  imintentional  mockery.  Johnson  was  through  life 
a  kind  and  judicious  friend  to  her ;  and  had  attracted 
her  on  their  first  meeting  by  a  significant  indication  of  his 
character.  He  said  that  when  going  home  to  his  lodgings 
at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  he  often  saw  poor  children 
asleep  on  thresholds  and  stalls — the  wretched  "street 
Arabs  "  of  the  day — and  that  he  used  to  put  pennies  into 

their  hands  that  they  might  buy  a  breakfast 

Two  firiends,  who  deserve  to  be  placed  beside  Reynolds, 
came  from  Ireland  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  London. 
Edmund  Burke,  incomparably  the  greatest  writer  upon 
political  philosophy  in  English  literature,  the  master  of  a 
stylo  unrivalled  for  richness,  flexibiHty,  and  vigour,  was 
radically  opposed  to  Johnson  on  party  questions,  though 
his  language  upon  the  French  Revolution,  after  Johnson's 
death,  would  have  satisfied  even  the  strongest  prejudices 
of  his  old  friend.  But  he  had  qualities  which  commended 
him  even  to  the  man  who  called  him  a  "bottomless 
Whig,"  and  who  generally  spoke  of  Whigs  as  rascals,  and 
maintained  that  the  first  Whig  was  the  devil.  If  his 
intellect  was  wider,  his  heart  was  as  warm  as  Johnson's, 
and  in  conversation  he  merited  the  generous  applause  and 
warm  emulation  of  his  friend.  Johnson  was  never  tired  of 
pndsing  the  extraordinary  readiness  and  spontaneity  of 
Burke's  conversation.  "  If  a  man,"  he  said,  "  went  under 
a  shed  at  the  same  time  with  Burke  to  avoid  a  shower, 
he  would  say,  'This  is  an  extraordinary  man.'  Or  if 
Burke  went  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse  dressed,  the  ostler 
would  say,  *  We  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here.' ' 
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When  Burke  waa  fiist  going  into  Parliament,  Johnson 
said  in  answer  to  Hawkins,  who  wondered  that  such  a  man 
should  get  a  seat,  "  We  who  know  Mr.  Buike,  know  that 
be  will  be  one  of  the  fitst  men  in  the  country."  Speaking 
of  certain  other  membera  of  Parliament,  more  after  the 
heart  of  Sir  John  Hawkina,  he  said  that  ho  grudged  auccees 
to  a  man  who  made  a  figure  by  :i  knowledge  of  a  few 
forms,  though  his  mind  was  "  as  narrow  as  the  neck  of  a 
vinegar  emet;"  but  tbit  ho  did  not  grudge  Darke's  being 
the  Gist  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  ho  would  be 
the  first  man  everynhcre.  And  Burke  equally  admitted 
Johnson's  snpremncy  in  convetBation,  "  It  is  enough  fot 
me,"  he  said  to  some  one  who  regretted  Jobnson'a  monopoly 
of  the  talk  on  a  particulii'  occasion,  "  to  have  rung  the 
bell  for  him." 

The  other  Iriah  adventurtsr,  whose  career  was  more 
neatly  moulded  Dpon  that  of  Johnson,  came  to  London  iu 
1756,  and  made  Johnson's  acquaintance  some  time  atler- 
wtuds  (in  or  before  17G1).  Goldsmith,  like  Johnaoti, 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  an  usher's  life,  and  escaped 
into  the  scarcely  more  tolemfcte  regions  of  Gmb  Street. 
After  some  years  of  trial,  be  V3^  becoming  known  to  the 
booksellers  as  a  serriceabte  hand,  and  bad  two  works  in 
bis  desk  destined  to  lasting  celebrity.  His  landlady 
(apparently  1761)  one  day  arrested  him  for  debt.  Johnson, 
summoned  to  his  assistance,  sent  him  a  guinea  and  speedily 
followed.  The  guinea  had  already  been  changed,  and 
Goldsmith  was  consoling  himself  with  a  bottle  of  Madeiis. 
Johnson  corked  the  battle,  and  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  brought  out  the  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Waka- 
fitld.  Johnson  looked  into  it,  took  it  to  a  bookseller,  got 
sixty  pounds  for  it,  and  retomed  to  Goldsmith,  who  pud 
his  rent  and  administered  a  sound  rating  to  his  landlady. 
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The  relation  thus  indicated  is  characteristic 

waa  aa  ft  rough  but  helpftU  elder  brother  to  poor  Gold- 
smith, gave  him  advice,  syinpathy,  and  spplanse,  and  at 
times  criticiBed  him  pretty  ebarply,  or  brought  down  hia 
conversational  bludgeon  upon  his  sensitive  &iend.  "  He 
has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin,"  was  Goldamith'a 
comment  upon  his  clumsy  friend,  and  the  two  men  appre- 
ciated eai;h  other  at  bottom.  Some  of  their  readers  may 
be  inclined  to  recent  Johnson's  attitude  of  superiority. 
The  admirably  pure  and  tender  heart,  and  the  exquisite 
intellectual  re&nemeat  implied  in  the  Vicar  and  the 
Traveller,  force  us  to  love  Goldsmith  in  spite  of  sapei- 
licial  foibles,  and  when  Johnson  prunes  or  interpolates 
lines  in  the  Traveller,  we  feel  as  though  a  woodman's  axa 
was  hacking  at  a  most  delicate  piece  of  carving.  Ths 
evidence  of  contemporaj-y  observers,  however,  must  foica 
impartial  readers  to  admit  that  poor  Goldsmith's  foiUea 
were  real,  however  amply  compensated  by  rare  and  admi- 
rable qualities.  Garrick'a  assertion,  that  he  "  wrote  like 
an  ange!  but  talked  fiio  poor  Poll,"  expresses  the  anant 
mouB  opinion  of  all  who  had  actually  seen  him.  TJn- 
doubtediy  some  of  the  stories  of  his  childlike  vanity,  his 
ftankly  expressed  eavy,  and  his  general  capacity  for  blun- 
dering, owe  something  to  Boswell'e  feeling  that  he  was 
a  rival  near  the  throne,  and  sometimes  poor  Goldsmith's 
humorons  self-assertion  may  have  been  taken  too  seriously 
by  blunt  English  wits.  One  may  doubt,  for  example, 
whether  he  was  really  jealous  of  a  puppet  tossing  a  piks, 
and  unconscious  of  his  absurdity  in  saying  "  Pahaw  1  I 
could  do  it  better  myself ! "  Boswell,  however, 
good  an  obeervet  to  misrepresent  at  random,  and  he  has, 
in  fact,  explained  very  well  the  true  meaning  of 
remarks.     Goldsmith  waa  an  excitable  Irishman  of  gemns. 
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vho  tumbled  out  whaMver  camo  uppermoat,  and  revealed 
tlie  feelings  of  the  moment  with  utter  want  of  reserve. 
Hifl  Belf-conlrolleil  companions  wondered,  ridiculed,  mis- 
interpieted,  and  made  fewer  hits  as  well  as  fewer  misBoa. 
Hie  anxiety  to  "get  in  and  ah&re,"  made  him,  according 
to  Johnson,  an  "  onsociol  "  companion.  Goldsmith,  he 
■aid,  hod  not  temper  enough  for  the  game  he  played.  He 
stoked  too  mach.  A  man  might  always  get  a  fall  from 
his  inferior  in  the  chances  of  talk,  and  Goldsmith  felt  hie 
folia  too  keenly.  He  had  certainly  some  trials  of  temper 
in  Johnson's  company.  "Stay,  stay,"  said  a  Gcnaan. 
•topping  him  in  the  full  How  of  his  eloquence,  "  Toctor 
Johnson  is  going  to  say  something."  An  Eton  Master 
called  Graham,  who  was  supping  with  the  two  doctors, 
and  bad  got  to  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  person,  and 
talking  to  another,  said,  "  Doctor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  at  Eton."  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  you,"  said 
Goldsmith.  "  No,"  replied  Graham,  "  'tis  not  you  I  mean, 
Doctor  Minor ;  'tis  Doctor  M^or  there."  Poor  Gold- 
smith said  afterwards,  "  Graham  is  a  fellow  to  make  one 
commit  suicide," 

Boswellwhoaltribateaeame  of  Goldsmitb'seayings about 
Johnson  to  envy,  said  with  probable  truth  that  Goldsmith 
bad  not  more  envy  than  others,  but  only  spoke  of  it  more 
feeely.  Johnson  argued  that  we  must  be  angry  with  a 
man  who  had  so  much  of  an  odious  quality  that  be  could 
not  keep  it  to  hiroself,  but  let  it  "  boil  over."  The  feeling, 
at  any  rate,  was  momentary  and  totally  free  from  malice ) 
and  Goldsmitlt's  criticisms  upon  Johnson  and  his  idola- 
tors  seem  to  have  been  fair  enough.  His  objection  to 
Boawell's  substituting  a  monarchy  for  a  republic  has 
already  been  mentioned.  At  another  time  he  checked 
Boawell's  ^w  of  panegyric  by  asking,  "  Is  he  like  Barker 
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To  which  ^H 


who  made  into  a  subject  like  a  serpentl" 
fioswell  replied  vith  charming  irrelevance,  "Johnson  it 
the  Hercules  who  gtmngled  serpents  in  hia  cradle."  The 
last  of  Goldamith's  hits  noa  suggested  b;  Johnson's 
shaking  his  sides  with  laughter  because  Goldsmith  admired 
the  skill  with  which  the  little  fishes  in  the  fable  vera  made 
to  talk  in  character.  "  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  ia  not  so 
easy  as  you  seem  to  think,"  was  the  retort,  "  for  if  yon  were 
to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like  whales." 

In  spite  of  sundry  little  spanings,  Johnson  fully  appre- 
dated  Goldsmith's  genius.    Possibly  his  authority  hastened 
the  spread  of  public  appreciation,  as  ho  seeiaed  to  claim, 
wliilst   ri^pudiating  Boswell's  too    flattering  theoiy    that 
it  bad  materially  raised     Ucldsmith's  poaitiou.       When   ■ 
Reynolds  ({uotod  the  authority  of  Fox  in  favour  of  tlu  J 
Traveller,  saying  that  his  itienda  might  sua]iect  that  they  1 
had  been  too  partinl,  Johnson  replied  very  truly  that  thft  1 
Travellii'  was  beyond  the  need  of  Fox's  praise,  and  that 
the   partiality  of  Goldsmith's   friends  had  alwaya  1 
agiunst  him.     They  would   hardly  give  him  a  hearing.    , 
"Goldsmith,"  he  added,  "  was  a  man  who,  whatever  ha    . 
wrote,  always  did  it  better   than  any  other  man  could 
do."     Johnson's  settled  opinion  in  fact  was  that  embodied 
in  the  famous  epitaph  with   its  "nihU  tetigit  quod  non 
omavit,"  and,    though   dedicationa  are  perhaps  the  only 
literary  product  more  generally  insincere  than  epitaphs,  we 
may  believe  that  Goldsmitli  too  meant  what  he  said  in  the 
dedication  of  Hhc  Stoopg  to  Oonguer.    "  It  may  do  me 
some  honour  to  inform  the  public  that  I  have  lived  many 
years  in  intimacy  with  you.     It  may  serve  the  intereete 
of  mankind  also  to  inform  them  that  the  greatest  wit  may 
be  found  in  a  character,  vritbout  impairing  the  moet  nit    i 
Affected  piety." 
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^V  Tbnngh  Joiinaon  was  thus  rich  in  fiisuilship,  two  coa- 
nexione  hare  atilJ  to  be  noticed  which  had  an  excepCiooal 
bearing  upon  his  fame  nad  happinose.  In  Januiiry,  1TG5, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Thralea.  Mr.  Thrale 
was  tiie  proprietor  of  the  brewery  which  afterwards 
became  that  of  Barclay  and  Perldna.  He  was  married  in 
1763  to  a  MisA  Heater  Lynch  Salisbury,  who  has  become 
oelebr&ted  from  her  friendship  with  Joluiaon.'  8lie  waa 
a  woman  of  gnat  vivacity  and  independence  of  character. 
She  had  a  senaiUve  and  pasatonate,  if  not  a  very  lender 
nature,  and  enough  literary  cultura  to  appreciate  J  olinaon'a 
inl«llectual  power,  and  on  occasion  to  play  a  very  respect- 
able part  in  conversation.  She  had  far  more  Latin  and 
I  English  Bcholaiship  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  ladies  of 
hei  day,  and  wit  enough  to  preserver  hor  from  degenerating 
like  some  of  the  ''  blues,"  into  that  most  ofTensive  of 
beings — a  feminine  prig.  Hei  marriage  had  been  one  of 
oonvenience,  and  her  husband's  want  of  sympathy,  and 
jealousy  of  any  interfeience  in  busine.3s  matters,  forced 
bei,  ehe  says,  to  take  to  literature  as  her  sole  reaouice. 
"  No  wonder,"  she  adds,  "  if  I  loved  my  books  and  . 
children."  It  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
her  children  seem  to  have  bad  a  rather  subordinate  place 
in  her  affections.  The  marriage,  however,  though  not  ol' 
the  happiest,  was  perfectly  decorona.  Mrs.  Thrale  dis- 
charged her  domeatie  dntiea  irreproachably,  even  when 
■he  seams  to  have  had  some  real  cause  of  complaint.  To 
the  world  she  echpsed  her  husband,  a  solid  respectable 
m&n,  whose  mind,  according  to  Johnson,  struck  the  boure 
very  regularly,  though  it  did  not  mark  the  minutei. 


'  Hra.  Thnle  «m  bora  in  1T40  or  1741,  probably  the  Utl«r 
e  waa  botn  in  1724. 
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The  Thrales    were   introduced   to    Johnson    by   thdi  . 
common  friend,  Arthnr  Murphy,  an  actor  and  dramatist, 
who  afterwards  became  the  editor  of  Johnson's  workB. 
One  da;,  when  calling  upon  Johnson,  they  found  him  in 
such  8  fit  of  despair  that  Thrule  tried  to  stop  Ids  month 
hy  placing  hia  hand  before  it.     The  pair  then  joined  in 
begging  Johnson  to  leave  hia  Bolitary  abode,  and  come  to 
them  at  their  conntrv-houso  at  Streatham.     He  complied, 
and  for  the  neict  eixt«en  years  a  room  was  sot  apart  for 
him,  both  at  Streatham  and  in  their  house  in  Southwark. 
He  pasased  s  largo  part  of  hia  time  with  them,  and  derived 
from  the  intimacy  most  of  the  comfort  of  his  later  yean. 
He  treated  Mrs.  ThrsJe  with  a  kind  of  paternal  gallantry, 
her  age  at  the  time  of  their  acquainUnce  being  about  i 
twenty-four,  and  his  fifty-five.     He  generally  called  her  by  ■ 
the  playful  name  of  "  my  mistress,"  addressed  little  poenf  1 
to  her,  gave  her  solid  advice,  and  gradually  came  to  con- J 
fide  to  her  his  miseries  and  ailments  with  rather  surprising  I 
franknesB.     She  Mattered  and  amused  him,  and  soothed  ■ 
his  Bufferings  and  did  something  towards  humanizing  hill 
rugged  exterior.     There  was  one  little  grievance  between  1 
them   which    requires   notice.     Johnson's   pot   virtae  tnl 
privaU  life  was  a  rigid  regard  for  truth.     He  spoke,  it  wtt  ■ 
Baid  of  him,  as  if  he  was  always  on  oath.     He  would  no^  J 
for  esomple,  allow  his  servant  to  use  the  phrase  "  not  kt  'I 
home,"  and  even  in  the  heat  of  conversation  resisted  thk4 
temptation  to  give  point  to  an  anecdote.     The  lively  Mtb.  1 
Thrale  rather  fretted  against  the  restraint,  and  Johnson  I 
admonished  her  in  vain.     He  complained  to  BosweU.  tbail 
she  was  willing  to  have  that  said  of  her,  which  the  beikX 
of  mankind  had    died  rathpr  tiian   have  said    of  them,! 
BoBwell,  tlie  faithful  imitator  of  his  master  in  this  tespeo^  J 
delighted  in  taking  up  the  parable.     "  Now,  madam,  gin  I 
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mo  Imvb  to  catch  yon  in  the  fact,"  he  said  on  one 
occasion  ;  "  it  was  not  ui  old  woman,  tnit  on  old  man  whom 
1  mentioTied,  as  having  told  ms  this,"  and  he  recounts  his 
check  to  the  "  lively  lady  "  with  intense  complacency.  Ae 
may  be  imagined,  Boswell  and  Mra.  Tlirale  did  not  love 
each  other,  in  spite  of  the  weU-nioaat  efforla  of  the  eage  to 
bring  ftboat  a  friendly  feeling  between  his  diaciplee. 

It  is  time  to  dose  this  list  of  friends  with  the  inimitable 
BoBwelL  James  Boswell,  bom  in  1740,  was  the  eldest 
•on  of  a  Whig  laird  and  lord  of  seaHione.  He  had  acquired 
some  English  friends  at  the  Scotch  nniveisitics,  among 
whom  ranat  bo  mentioned  Mr.  Temple,  an  English  clergy- 
man. Boswell's  correspondence  with  Temple,  discovered 
years  after  hia  death  by  a  singular  chance,  and  published 
in  1857,  is,  after  the  Life  of  Johnson,  one  of  the  most 
cnriouB  exhibitions  of  chaiscter  in  the  language.  Boswell 
was  intended  for  the  Scotch  bar,  and  studied  civO  law  at 
Uteecht  in  the  winter  of  1 762.  It  was  in  the  following 
nunmer  that  he  made  -Tohnson's  acquaintance, 

Petiiaps  the  fundamental  quality  in  Boswell's  character 
was  his  intense  capacity  for  enjoyment.  He  was,  as  Mr. 
Cariyle  pnts  it,  "  glnttonously  fond  of  whatever  would 
yield  liim  a  little  solacemenl,  were  it  only  of  s  atomachic 
character."  His  love  of  good  living  ami  good  drink  would 
have  made  him  a  hearty  admirer  of  his  countryman, 
Bums,  had  Bums  been  famous  in  Boswell's  youth.  Ho- 
body  conld  have  joined  with  more  thorough  ahandonnieut 
in  the  chorus  to  the  poet's  liveliest  songs  in  praise  of  love 
and  wine.  He  would  havo  made  an  excellent  fourth  when 
"  WillJe  brewed  a  pock  of  maut,  and  Rab  and  Allan  fan; 
to  pree,"  and  the  drinking  contest  for  the  Whistle  commtr 
morated  lu  another  lyrir  woald  have  excited  his  keenest 
interest.     Ue  was  always  delighted  when  he  could  get 
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Johnson  to  discuss  the  ethics  and  statistics  of  drinhing. 
"  I  am  myself,"  he  says,  "  a  lovei  of  wine,  and  therefoie 
coriooB  to  bear  vbat«ver  is  remarkable  concerning  drink- 
ing." Tbe  remark  is  a  propo»  to  a  story  of  Dr.  Campboll 
drinking  thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  Eittii^,  Leet  this 
should  seem  incredible,  be  quotes  Johnson's  dictum.  "  8ir, 
if  a  man  drinlta  very  slowly  and  Jeta  one  glaas  evaporate 
before  he  takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long  he  may 
drink."  BoeweU'e  focult;  for  making  love  was  as  great  as 
his  power  of  drinking.  Hie  letters  to  Temple  record 
with  amusing  frankness  the  vicissitudes  of  some  of  his 
courtehips  and  the  versatility  of  his  [lassionB. 

Boswell's  tastes,  however,  were  by  no  means  limited  b> 
sensual  or  ftivoloiiB  enjoymenlB.     His  appreciatiaa  of  the 
bottle  was  combined  with  an  equally  hearty  aenaibility  to 
more  intellectual  pleasures.     He  bad  not  a  spark  of  philo- 
sophic or  poetic  power,  but  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
such  topics  as  can  be  diacunsed  at  a  dinner-party,  he  hod  tat 
abundant  share  of  livplineas  and  inteUigence.     His  palate 
was  as  keen  for  gooi\  talk  as  for  good  wine.     He  was  an 
admirable  recipient,  if  not  an  originator,  of  shrewd  «   i 
humorous  remarks  u]Hiii  life  and  mannera,    Whatinrogaid    ' 
to  sensual  enjoyment  was  mere   gluttony,  appeared  in   { 
higher  matters  as  an  insatiable  curiosity.    At  tiraee  thk  < 
&culty  became  intolerable  to  his  netgbboun.      "  I  will  ^ 
not  be  baited  with  what  and  why,"  said  poor  Johna<»^   ' 
one  day  in  desperation.     "Why   is   a  cow's  tail  loogt  | 
Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy t"     "Sir,"  said  Johnson  on  \ 
another  occasion,  when  Boswell   was  cross-examining  A  t 
Uiird  person  about  bim  in  his  presence,     "Ton  have  but  ] 
two  subjects,   yourself  and   me.      I   am  sick  of  both." 
Boswell,   however,   was   not   to    be   repelled  by  such  a 
ntort  as  this,  or  even  by  ruder  rebotTs.     Once  when  dia-    I 
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ciuaiiig  the  meane  of  getting  a  Eriend  to  leave  London, 
JohDBon  Bud  in  ravenge  for  a  pcnTious  offence.  "  S&j, 
ax,  well  send  yoa  to  him.  If  yourpreaance  doeent  driva 
■  man  oat  of  his  house,  nothing  will."  Boswell  •vrai 
"horribly  shockeil,"  bat  he  slUl  stuck  to  his  victim  like  a 
leecb,  and  priud  into  the  minutest  details  of  tiia  life  and 
msjuierH.  He  observed  with  conscientious  accuracy  that 
thongh  Johnson  abstained  from  milk  one  last-day,  he  did 
not  reject  it  when  put  in  his  cup.  He  notes  the  whistlings 
uid  pufGngs,  the  trick  of  saying  "  too-too-too  "  of  his  idol : 
and  it  was  a  proud  day  when  he  won  a  bet  by  venturing 
to  ask  Johnson  what  he  did  with  certain  scraped  bits  of 
orange-peel.  His  curiosity  was  not  satiebed  on  this 
occasion ;  but  it  would  have  made  him  the  piiuco  of 
interviewers  iu  these  days.  Kothing  delighted  him  so 
much  as  rubbing  shoulders  with  any  famous  or  ootorioas 
person.  He  scraped  acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  Wesley, 
Eoiusean,  and  Paoli.  as  well  as  with  Mrs.  Ruild,  a  for- 
gotten heroine  of  the  Ntwyate  Calejuiar.  He  was  as 
aagor  to  talk  to  Uume  the  sceptic,  or  Wilkes  the  dema- 
gogue, aa  to  the  orthodox  Tory,  Johnson;  and,  if 
rapeUed,  it  was  &om  no  deficiency  in  daring.  Iu  1767, 
took  advanUge  of  his  travels  iu  Coisica  to  introduce 
iscif  to  Lord  Chatham,  then  Prime  Minister.  The 
modestly  ends  by  askinjj,  "  Could  yuur  lonlihip 
tijim  to  honour  me  note  and  then  leilh  a  letter  i  I 
bavo  boon  told  how  favourably  yoni  lordship  has  spoken 
of  me.  To  correspotul  with  a  Paoli  and  with  a  Chatham 
ia  enough  to  keeii  a  young  man  ever  atdunt  in  the  pursuit 
of  virtuous  fame."  Xo  otber  young  man  of  the  day, 
we  may  be  sore,  would  have  dared  to  moku  euch  a 
proposal  to  the  majestic  orator. 

His  absurd  vanity,  and  tlie  greedy  craving  for  notoriety 
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at  any  cost^  would  have  made  Boewell  the  moat  offenaiYe 
of  mortals,  bad  not  his  unfeigned  good-homonr  diaanned 
enmity.  Nobody  conld  help  langbing,  or  be  inclined  to 
taka  offence  at  bis  barmless  absurditiea.  Burke  said  of 
bim  that  he  bad  so  much  good-humour  naturally,  that  it 
was  scarcely  a  virtue.  His  vanity,  in  fact,  did  not 
generate  affectation.  Most  vain  men  are  vain  of  qualities 
which  they  do  not  really  possess,  or  possess  in  a  lower 
degree  than  they  fancy.  They  are  always  acting  a  part, 
and  become  touchy  from  a  half-conscious  sense  of  the 
imposture.  But  Boswell  seems  to  have  had  few  such 
illusions.  He  thoroughly  and  unfeignedly  eigoyed  his 
own  peculiarities,  and  thought  his  real  self  much  too 
charming  an  object  to  be  in  need  of  any  disguise.  No  man, 
therefore,  was  ever  less  embarrassed  by  any  regard  for  his 
own  dignity.  He  was  as  ready  to  join  in  a  laugh  at  him- 
self as  in  a  laugh  at  his  neighbours.  He  reveals  his  own 
absurdities  to  the  world  at  large  as  frankly  as  Pepys  con- 
fided them  to  a  journal  in  cypher.  He  tells  us  how 
drunk  he  got  one  night  in  Skye,  and  how  he  cured  his 
headache  with  brandy  next  morning ;  and  what  an  in- 
tolerable fool  he  made  of  himself  at  an  evening  party  in 
London  after  a  dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and 
how  Johnson  in  vain  did  his  best  to  keep  him  quiet.  His 
motive  for  the  concession  is  partly  the  wish  to  illustrate 
Johnson's  indulgence,  and,  in  the  last  case,  to  introduce  a 
copy  of  apologetic  verses  to  the  lady  whose  guest  he  had 
been.  He  reveals  other  weaknesses  with  equal  frankness. 
One  day,  he  says,  "I  owned  to  Johnson  that  I  was 
occasionally  troubled  with  a  fit  of  narrowness."  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  he,  **  so  am  L  But  I  do  not  tell  it,**  Boswell 
enjoys  the  joke  f&r  too  heartily  to  act  upon  the  advice. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  which  Boswell  seems  to  have 
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enjoyed  more  heartily  than  hia  own  good  tmpnlsea.  He 
looks  upon  his  virtuoos  resolution  with  a  sort  of  asthetic 
■atiafactioQ,  and  with  the  glow  of  a  virtaous  mao  contem- 
plating  a  promising  penitent.  Whilst  aoffering  severely 
&om  the  consequenceB  of  imprudent  conduct,  he  gets  a 
letter  of  virtuous  advice  from  his  friend  Temple.  He  in- 
stantly se«8  himself  refonusd  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
" My  warm  imagination,"  he  eays,  "looks  forward  with 
great  complacency  on  the  sohriety,  the  healthfulneas,  and 
worth  of  my  future  life."  "Every  instance  of  our  doing 
thoae  thiDp  which  we  ougiit  not  to  have  done,  aad  leaving 
undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  is 
attended,"  as  he  elsewhere  sagely  oheerves,  "  with  more  or 
loBi  of  what  is  truly  remorse  ,-"  but  ha  seams  rather  to  have 
a^oytd  even  the  remorse.  It  is  needless  to  say  tbat  the 
complacency  was  its  own  reward,  and  that  the  resolution 
Tuushed  like  other  more  eccentric  impulses,  Masic,  he 
onoe  told  Johnson,  affected  him  intensely,  producing  in 
his  mind  "  alternate  sensations  nf  pathetic  dejection,  so 
that  I  was  ready  to  shod  tears,  and  of  daring  reaolation 
'  so  that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the 
[purely  hypothetical]  battle."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson. 
"  I  should  never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool." 
Elaewhere  he  expreaeea  a  wish  to  "  fly  to  the  woods,"  or 
retira  into  a  desert,  a  disposition  which  Johnson  checked 
by  one  of  hia  habitual  gib^  at  the  quantity  of  easUy  ac- 
oeaeible  desert  in  Scotland.  Boswell  is  equally  firank  iu 
deacrihing  himself  in  situations  more  provocative  of  con- 
tem.pt  than  even  drunkenness  in  a  diawing-room.  He 
UUa  us  how  dreadfiilly  frightened  he  was  by  a  storm  at  sea 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  bow  one  of  his  companions,  "  with 
ade  him  lay  bold  of  a  rope  fastened 
told  him  to  pull  it  when  he  was 
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OkImwL     Boawell  vme  thus  kept  quiet  In  mind  uid  buin- 
bu  in  body. 

'iliie  extxome  (dropUcity  of  character  makes  poor  Boawell 
loveable  in  hie  way.  If  he  sought  Dotoiiety,  he  did  not  so  fu 
niiatake  his  powers  as  to  set  up  for  independent  notoriety.' 
He  wuH  content  to  ehine  in  reflected  light :  and  the 
aQ'eotalions  with  which  he  is  charged  eeem  to  have  be«n 
uncouBcious  imitations  of  his  great  idol.  Miss  Bnmey 
tmced  some  likenees  even  in  his  dreea.  In  the  later  part 
of  the  Life  we  meet  phrases  in  which  Boawell  is  evidently 
aping  the  true  Johnsonian  Etjle.  So,  for  example,  when 
tomebody  distinguisheB  between  "moral  "  and  "ph3'sical 
necessity;"  Jjoawell  exclaims,  "  Ai:ia,  sir,  they  come  both 
to  the  same  thing.  You  may  be  as  hard  bound  by  chains 
trhen  covered  by  leather,  as  when  thu  iron  appears."  But 
be  specially  emulates  the  profound  melancholy  of  his  hero. 
He  Beenis  to  have  taken  pride  in  his  sufferings  from  hypo- 
Bhondriaj  thoagh,  in  truth,  his  melancholy  diveiges  from 
Johnson's  by  as  great  a  difference  as  that  which  dividee 
any  two  varieties  in  Jaques'a  olasaification.  Boswell's  was 
thu  molanolioly  of  a  man  who  spends  too  much,  drinks  too 

4uh,  lalls  ill  love  too  often,  and  is  forced  to  live  in  the 
(wuntry  in  dependence  upon  .i  stem  old  parent,  when  he 
U  longing  fur  a  jovial  life  in  London  taverns.  Still  he  was 
azouaably  vexed  when  Johnson  refused  to  believe  in  the 
Kullty  of  his  complaints,  and  showed  scant  sympathy  to 
Ilia  iioiiiy  would-be  fellow-suilerer.  Some  of  Boswell  s  freaks 

'  'I'ha  itory  is  ulten  told  bow  Boawell  appeared  at  tbe  Stmtfacd 

Jululw  Witli  "  Hdnica  HoBwotl  "  in  large  letUra  on  tan  list.     Tlie 

upparoatly  by  liirngBlf  is  BulEuieutty  amusing,  but 

It  li  not  quite  fuir.   Boawell  Dot  ntinnturall;  appcaced 

a  uaMinMadB  Id  the  dresa  of  a  Oonioan  chief,  aud  the  inacrip- 

kTe  beea  "Tira  la  Libeitl." 
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feet,  very  trying.  Ooce  be  gave  up  writing  letters 
for  a  long  time,  to  see  whether  Jobuson  would  be  induced 
to  write  firat  JohnsoD  became  anxious,  tbough  be  half- 
gueseedtho  truth,  and  in  refetence  to  Boswell's  confession 
gave  his  disciple  a  piece  of  his  mind.  "  Ifemember  tbat 
all  tricks  are  either  kaavieb  or  cbildish,  and  tbat  it  ia  as 
foolish  to  make  axperiments  upon  the  constancj  of  a  &iend 
as  upon  ttie  chastity  of  a  wife." 

In  other  wajs  Boswell  was  mora  successful  is  aping  hii 
Inend's  peoidiarities.  When  in  company  with  Johnson,  he 
became  delightfully  pious.  "  My  dear  sir,"  be  exclaimed 
onco  with  unrestrained  fervour,  "  I  would  fain  be  a  good 
man,  and  I  am  very  good  now.  I  fear  God  and  honour 
the  king ;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill  and  to  be  benevolent  to  all 
mankind."  Boewell  hopes,  "  for  the  felicity  of  human 
natute,"  tbat  many  experience  this  mood;  though  Johnson 
jodidoualy  suggested  tbat  be  should  not  trust  too  much  to 
impresEaons.  In  some  matteis  Boswell  showed  a  touch  of 
independence  by  outvying  the  Jobneotiian  prejudices.  He 
waa  s  warm  admirer  of  feudal  prijiciplos,  and  especially 
held  to  the  propriety  of  entailing  property  upon  beirs  mole. 
Johnson  had  great  difficnlty  in  pereuodiDg  bim  to  yield  to 
his  father's  wishes,  in  a  settloment  of  tbe  estate  which  con- 
tnTened  this  theory.  Bui  Boswell  takes  care  to  dedaro 
that  his  opinion  was  not  shaken,  "  Yet  let  ma  not  be 
thought,"  ha  adds,  "  barab  or  onkind  to  daugbt«ia ;  for  my 
notion  is  that  they  should  be  treated  with  great  affection 
and  tendemees,  and  always  participate  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  family."  Hia  eatimato  of  female  rights  is  indicated 
in  another  phrase.  Wben  ilia.  Enowles,  tbe  Quaker, 
expressed  a  hop«  that  tbe  sexes  would  be  equal  in  another 
world,  Boswell  replied,  "  Tbat  is  too  ambitions,  madam. 
We  might  as  well  deetre  to  be  equal  with  the  angels." 
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BoBwell,  again,  differed  from  Jotmaou — who,  in  eptte  of  hu 
love  of  authority,  had  a  righteous  hatred  for  all  recogniied 
tyraimy — hy  advocating  the  slave-trade.  To  sholish  that 
trade  wonld,  he  says,  be  robbery  at  the  mastere  and  omelty 
to  the  African  savagea.  Nay,  he  deoIaioB,  to  abolish  it 
vouldbe 

To  ahnl  che  gate«  of  mere;  on  mankiiul  1 

Boswell  was,  according  to  Johnson,  "  the  beet  tntvelling 
companion  in  the  world."  In  bet,  for  such  parposee,  un- 
failing good-homour  and  readiness  to  muke  talk  at  all 
hazards  are  high  recommendations.  "  If,  air,  yon  wen 
shut  up  in  a  castle  and  a  new-born  baby  with  you,  what 
would  you  do  I "  is  one  of  his  qnestioua  to  Johnson, — 
<i  propoi  of  nothing.  That  is  exquisitely  ludicrous,  no 
doubt ;  but  a  man  capable  of  preferring  such  a  remark  to 
silence  helps  at  any  rate  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  A  mon 
objectionable  trick  was  his  habit  not  only  of  asking  pre. 
poBterouB  or  indiscceet  questions,  but  of  BL-tling  people  by 
the  ears  out  of  sheer  curiosity.  The  appearance  of  so  qaear 
u  satellite  excited  astonishment  among  Johnson's  friends. 
"  Who  ia  tliis  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels  1"  asked  soma 
one.  "  Tie  ia  not  a  cur,"  replied  Goldsmith ;  "  he  ia  only 
a  bur.  Tom  Daviea  flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and 
he  hss  the  faculty  of  sticking."  The  bur  stuck  till  the  end 
of  Johnson's  life.  £oswell  visited  Loudon  wheneTer  ha 
could,  and  soon  began  taking  carefiil  notes  of  Johnson'a 
talk.  Uia  appearance,  when  engaged  in  this  task  long 
afterwards,  is  described  by  Miss  Bumey.  Boswell,  abe 
says,  concentrated  hia  whole  attention  upou  hia  idol,  not 
even  answering  questions  from  others.  Wbea  Johoeon 
spoke,  his  eyes  goggled  with  eagerness ;  he  leant  his  eai 
almost  on  the  Doctor's  shoulder ;  his  mouth  dropped  Op«D 
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to  atch  nofT  sjUaUB ;  ind  ba  MiMad  to  lirton  avaii  la 
JobMoo'i  kMlliiim  M  tluni^  tlM^'  had  nne  njitisid 
■gmficanea.  He  took  erery  oppoitautf  of  adgiBg  Ubt 
mU  oImb  to  JohiMoa'a  Mde  0t«d  at  oual-dme^  aod  «u 
aomHtunei  oidaed  impenouilj  b«ck  to  hk  plan  lik«  » 
&ithfal  but  oTepobtzDHTe  qwiuel. 

It  M  hudl;  raipnusg  that  J^uudd  aliould  harv 
been  touched  bj  tlie  fidelity  of  this  qQeei  follomr.  Bo»- 
wdl,  modtaUjf  enoogb,  attribatee  Johnson's  ettj  walcotno 
to  fc'*  interest  in  ell  EDuufeetetions  of  the  hmnAn  tnind, 
wd  his  pleewirs  in  ui  uuiiagoiaed  diepUy  of  its  workings 
The  last  pleajnue  wu  cartainly  lo  be  obtained  in  Boawell's 
aoeiet;.  Bat  in  fact  Boewell,  thoogh  his  qualitiea  w«i« 
too  much  those  of  the  oidinsry  "  good  fellow,"  was  not 
without  virtues,  and  still  less  without  remarkable  talents. 
Ha  was,  lo  all  appearance,  s  man  of  really  generous  syta- 
patMes,  and  capable  of  appreciating  proofs  of  a  witrm  heart 
and  a  vigurous  undiitstaiiiliiig.  Foulish,  v&in,  ujid  absurd  in 
ereiy  way,  he  was  yet  a  far  kindii«  and  more  genuine  man 
than  many  who  litngbcd  at  hitii.  His  siogulAr  gifts  as  au 
observer  l'ouIiI  only  escnpe  ootice  from  a  careless  or  iiiexpu- 
rianced  render.  Bosweli  has  a  little  of  the  true  Shaksperiiui 
secret.  He  lots  his  chamcteta  show  themselves  without 
obtruding  imneceeeary  comment.  Ho  novar  mis«n8  the 
point  of  a  story,  though  ho  does  not  ostentationsly  call  our 
attention  to  it.  He  gives  just  what  is  wanted  to  indicate 
chataioter,  or  to  esplaiu  the  full  meaning  of  a  repartee. 
It  is  not  till  wo  compare  his  reports  with  those  of 
lees  skilful  hearers,  that  we  can  appreciate  the  skill  with 
which  the  eesenca  of  a  conversation  is  oxtracted,  and  tho 
whole  scene  indicated  by  a  few  telling  touches.  We  are 
tempted  to  fancy  that  ne  liave  heard  the  very  thing,  and 
rashly  infer  that  Itoswtdl  waa  simply  the  mectumical  trans- 
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.  X ■  1 V  I »iie  who  will  trv  to 

.   Ai.*.  ■.i.'UVorsatioii  within  :he 

L...-i.it\»f  the  absurdity  of  euch 

..['predate  Boswtjll's  powers 

..-lie  ropresentatioiL     Such  a 

»..  i^   quickness  of  appreciation. 

k  awell'd  accuracy  is  remark- 

...  ■-    't  his  merit. 

.  ;..  '.iiy  rotiects  the  peculiarities  of 

i.»..»iiie  the  lirst  specimen  of  a  new 

.    :  t'l.-ielf  was  a  master  in  one  kind 

.  ...I   sets  forth    a    condenjsed   and 

:io  essential"^  of  a  man's  life  and 

^^  ,*j'aers  had  i^iven  excellent  memoii"S 

v*.v.i..Mi  to  the  cliit'f  historical  currents 

.  .  ■■.•:i.;th  [tort rait  of  a  man's  domestic 

..^.L-.esque   il' t.iil    to   eiialJe    us  to  see 

..  ..-1  private  I'lieiulsliip  did  not   exist 

.. ..wvll's  (jn-niialiiv  ami   iii«'rit  mav  bt> 

..^   I'.s  book   to  tin-   pDii.itTous   perform- 

i..\v 'rviiis,  nr  V)ih»'  'lii'.ii-y  ili.-.-ertations, 

.,    ,»i    wliifh    Oiuwld   St. 'Wart's    Liu'  <>f 

\     laken   l^r   a   type.      Tlie   writer   is  so 

^     ■^...  'od  and  pliiL.'St>p:iieal  :!iit  lie;  (l«\^pair- 

,,     :i    vain  for  a  .^iiii^lc    vivid  touch,  and 

'x»  Liiain  facts  ot'  tne    ln-io's  lite  by  some 

■i       lioswell's  exaujple    iias    :i»"  n   more  or 

•  ^  ;''mimerable  sueee.-.surs  ;  and    wo  owe  it 

,^-   Ai  bis  example  that  we  havt-  such  dolight- 

!  .i».!vhart*s  Life  of  iSratt  o\    Mr.  Tievel van's 

..;.,.      Yet  no  laterbiot^Ta|iiier  lias  been  quite 

^-  Ml  .k  subject;  and  Boswell  remains  as  not  only 

»^.,  viio  iH'St  of  his  class. 
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One  BpeciEil  merit  implies  eomethisglikegeniua.  Macaak; 
liBs  giren  to  the  nsQal  complaint  which  dietorta  the  vision 
of  most  bii^pvphers  the  name  of  lueg  Bosioelliana.  It  it 
toue  that  BoBwell's  adoration  of  his  hero  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  feeling.  But  that  which  difltinguishes  Bob- 
well,  and  renders  the  phrase  unjuflt,  is  that  in  him  adoratioD 
never  hindered  accuracy  of  portraiture.  "  I  will  not  make 
mj  tiger  a  cat  tn  please  anybody,"  was  his  answer  to  well- 
meaning  entreatiea  of  Hannah  More  to  Boften  his  acconnla 
of  Johnson's  asperities.  He  saw  instinctively  that  a  man 
who  is  worth  anything  loses  far.  more  than  he  gtuna  by 
such  poethomoiiB  flattery.  The  whole  picture  id  toned 
down,  and  the  lights  are  depressed  as  well  as  the  shadowi. 
The  tmth  is  that  it  is  anscientifc  to  consider  a  man  aa  a 
btmdle  of  separate  good  and  bad  qualities,  of  which  one 
half  may  bo  concealed  without  injury  to  the  rest.  John- 
son's fits  of  bad  temper,  like  Goldsmith's  blundering,  must 
be  unsparingly  revealed  by  a  biographer,  because  they  are 
in  fact  expressions  of  the  whole  character.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  them  into  account  in  orderreaUytounderBtand  either 
the  merits  or  the  shortcomings.  When  they  are  softened  or 
omitted,  the  whole  story  bocomeiS  an  enigma,  and  vre  are 
often  tempted  to  substitute  some  leas  creditable  expUoa- 
tton  of  eoxtrs  for  the  true  one.  We  should  not  do  justice 
to  Johnson's  intense  tendemeas,  if  we  did  not  see  how 
often  it  was  masked  by  an  irritability  pardonable  in  itself, 
and  not  affecting  the  deeper  springs  of  action.  To  bring 
out  the  beauty  of  a  character  by  means  of  its  external 
oddities  is  the  triumph  of  a  kindly  huooorist ;  and  Bos- 
well  would  have  acted  as  absurdly  in  euppresaing  Johnson's 
weaknesses,  as  Sterne  would  have  done  had  he  mode  Uncle 
Toby  a  perfectly  sound  and  rutional  person.  But  to  see 
this  required  an  ineiiglil  so  rare  that  it  ii  wanlin)*  in  nearly 
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all  the  biographers  who  have  followed  Boswell'a  steps, 
and  is  the  most  conclnsiYe  proof  that  Boswell  was  a  man 
of  a  higher  intellectual  capacity  than  has  been  generally 
admitted. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

JOBneON    AB   A    UTERART   DIOTATOB. 

Wk  hnve  now  reached  the  point  at  which  Johnson's  life 
b«comee  distinctly  viaible  through  the  eyes  of  a  competent 
observer.  Th«  last  twenty  years  are  those  which  are 
really  familiar  to  ub  ;  and  little  remains  but  to  give  some 
brief  selection  of  Boswell's  anewlotoa.  Tbe  taek,  howerer, 
is  a  dilSoult  one.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  gems  of  Boewell's  narrative ;  btit  it  is  aleo  inevitable 
that,  taken  from  their  setting,  they  should  lose  tlie  greatest 
part  of  their  brilliance.  Wo  lose  all  the  quiuBt  semi- 
conscious  touches  of  character  which  make  the  original  en 
bscinatiiig  i  andBoswell'sabsuivlities  become  less amuBing 
when  we  are  able  to  forget  for  an  instant  that  the  perp«- 
trator  is  also  the  narrator.  The  effort,  however,  must  be 
made ;  and  it  will  be  best  to  premise  a  brief  statement  of 
the  external  conditions  of  the  life. 

From  the  time  of  the  pension  until  his  death,  Johnson 
■WBS  elevated  above  tlie  fear  of  poverty.  He  had  a  pleasant 
refage  at  the  Thrales',  where  much  of  his  time  was  spent ; 
and  many  friends  gathered  round  him  iind  regarded  his 
utterances  with  even  exceaeive  admiration.  He  had  slil! 
bequent  periods  of  profound  depression.  Hin  diaries 
reTOBl  an  inner  life  tormented  by  gloomy  forebodings,  by 
e  for  past  indolence  and  futile  resolutions  of  amend- 
;  bat  he  could  always  escape  from  himself  to  a  ao 
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of  Trieuds  ami  admirew.  His  nbandonmeiit  of 
to  h&ye  improved  his  health  tmd  diminished  the  intenritj 
of  his  melancholy  fits.  His  literiiry  activity,  however, 
nearly  ceased.  He  wrote  a  few  poUUcal  pamphlets  in 
defence  of  Government,  aud  afl«r  a  long  period  of  indolence 
managed  to  complete  his  last  confipictiouB  wnrlc — theZiiM4 
of  the  Poets,  which  was  puhliehed  in  1779  and  1781.  One 
other  book  of  some  interest  appeared  in  1775.  It  was  an 
account  of  the  journey  made  vritb  Boswetl  to  the  Hobridei 
in  1 773.  This  journey  waa  in  fact  the  chief  intemtptit 
to  the  even  tenonr  of  his  life.  He  made  a  tour  to  Wales 
with  the  Throlee  in  1774  ;  and  spent  a  montii  with  tiieiB' 
in  Paris  in  1775.  For  the  rest  of  the  period  he  lived 
chiefly  in  London  or  at  Stieatham,  making  occasional  trip* 
to  Lichfield  and  Oxford,  or  paying  visits  to  Taylor,  I^ug- 
ton,  and  one  or  two  other  &ienda.  It  was,  howsver, 
the  London  which  he  loved  so  ardently  ("  a  man,"  he  said 
once,  "who  is  tired  of  London  is  tired  of  life"),  that  he  waa 
chiedy  conspicuous.  There  he  talked  and  drank  tea 
illimitahly  at  his  friends'  houses,  or  argued  and  laid 
down  the  law  to  his  disciples  collected  in  a  tavern  instead 
of  Academic  groves.  EspeciaUy  he  was  in  all  his  glory 
at  the  Club,  which  began  its  meetings  in  Februaty,  1764, 
and  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Literary  Club.  This  Club 
was  founded  by  Sir  Joshna  Beynolds,  "our  Romulus,"  as 
Johnson  caUed  him.  The  original  members  were  Reymddt^ 
Johnson,  Burke,  Nugent,  Beauclerk,  Langton,  Goldsmith, 
Cbamier,  and  Hawkins.  They  met  weekly  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the 
talk  generally  continued  till  a  late  hour.  The  Club 
afterwards  increased  in  uumbera,  and  the  weekly  suppet 
changed  to  a  fortnightly  dinner.  It  continued  to  thrive 
and  election  to  it  came  to  he  he  great  an  honour  in  certain 
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circles  as  election  to  a  membuFahip  of  PiU'liament.  Among 
the  members  elected  b  Johnison's  lifetime  were  Percy  of 
the  Reliquei,  Garrick,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Boswell,  Fox,  Stoo- 
vona,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  the  Wartona,  Sheridan,  Dun- 
ning;, Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Windham,  Lord  SLowbII,  MnJone, 
&nd  Dr.  Bumey.  What  was  beat  in  the  coiiversatioD  at 
the  time  was  doubtless  to  be  found  at  its  meetings. 

Johnson's  habitual  mode  of  life  is  described  by  Di. 
Uaxwell,  one  of  Boaweli's  friends,  who  made  his  acquain- 
tance in  1754.  Maxwell  generally  called  upon  him  about 
twelve,  and  found  him  in  bed  or  declaiming  over  his  tea. 
A  lev^e,  chiefly  of  literary  men,  surrounded  him;  and  be 
seemed  to  be  retarded  as  a  kind  of  oiacle  to  whum  every 
one  might  resort  for  adrice  or  instruction.  After  talking 
all  the  morning,  he  dined  at  a  tavern,  stuying  late  and 
then  going  to  some  friend's  house  for  tea,  over  which  he 
again  loitered  for  a  long  time.  Maxwell  is  puzzled  to 
know  when  he  could  have  read  or  written.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  pretty  obvious  ;  namely,  that  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Dictionary  ha  wrote  vary  httle,  and  that, 
when  he  did  write,  it  was  genemlly  in  a  brief  spasm  of 
feverish  energy.  One  may  understand  that  Johnson  should 
have  jfrequently  reproached  himself  for  his  indolence; 
though  he  seems  to  have  occasionally  comforted  himself 
\ij  thinking  that  he  could  do  good  by  talking  as  well  as 
by  writing.  He  said  that  a  man  should  have  a  part  of  his 
life  to  himself ;  and  compared  himself  to  a  physician  r»> 
tired  to  a  small  town  from  practice  in  a  gi'cot  city.  Bo»- 
well,  in  Bpite  of  this,  said  that  be  still  wondered  that 
Johnson  hod  not  more  pleasure  in  writing  than  in  not 
writing.     "  Sir,"  replied  the  oracle,  "  you  mwj  wonder." 

I  will  now  endeavour,  with  Boswell's  guidance,  to  d^ 
»  a  few  of  the  characteristic  uoenaa  which  can  be  fully 
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eiyoyed  in  his  pages  alone.  The  first  mnst  be  the  inlzo- 
duction  of  Boswell  to  the  sage.  Boswell  had  come  to 
London  eager  for  the  acquaintance  of  literary  magnates. 
He  already  knew  Goldsmith,  who  had  inflamM  his  desire 
for  an  introduction  to  Johnson.  Once  when  Boswell  spoke 
of  Levetty  one  of  Johnson's  dependents,  Groldsmith  had  said, 
*'he  is  poor  and  honest,  which  is  recommendation  enough 
to  Johnson."  Another  time,  when  Boswell  had  wondered 
at  Johnson's  kindness  to  a  man  of  bad  character,  Grold- 
smith had  replied,  *'  He  is  now  become  miserable,  and  that 
insures  the  protection  of  Johnson."  Boswell  had  hoped 
for  an  introduction  through  the  elder  Sheridan ;  but 
Sheridan  never  forgot  the  contemptuous  phrase  in  which 
Johnson  had  referred  to  his  fellow-pensioner.  Possibly 
Sheridan  had  heard  of  one  other  Johnsonian  remark. 
"  Why,  sir,"  he  had  said,  "  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull ; 
but  it  must  have  taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  be- 
come what  we  now  see  him.  Such  an  excess  of  stupidity, 
sir,  is  not  in  Nature."  At  another  time  he  said,  ''  Sheri- 
dan cannot  bear  me ;  I  bring  his  declamation  to  a  point/' 
''  What  influence  can  Mr.  Sheridan  have  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  this  great  country  by  his  narrow  exertions  I  Sir, 
it  is  burning  a  farthing  candle  at  Dover  to  show  light  at 
Calais."  Boswell,  however,  was  acquainted  with  Davies, 
an  actor  turned  bookseller,  now  chiefly  remembered  by  a 
line  in  Churchill's  Rosciad  which  is  said  to  have  driven 
him  from  the  stage — 

He  moathfi  a  sentence  as  ours  mouth  a  bone. 

Boswell  was  drinking  tea  with  Davies  and  his  wife  in  their 
back  parlour  when  Johnson  came  into  the  shop.  Davies, 
seeing  him  through  the  glass-door,  announced  his  approach 
to  Boswell  in  the  spirit  of  Horatio  addressing  Hamlet : 
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[  *'Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes!"  Dariea  introdnced  the 
joung  ScotctuDAn,  who  remembered  Johnson's  proverbia] 
prejudices.  "  Don't  tell  him  where  I  come  from  !"  cried 
BosnelL  "  From  Scotland,"  said  Davies  rogaiahly.  "  Mr. 
Johnson,"  said  Boawell,  "  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scot- 
land ;  but  I  cannot  help  it ! "  "  That,  sir,"  was  the  first  of 
Johnson's  many  retorts  to  hia  worshipper,  "  is  what  a  groat 
many  of  your  countryman  cannot  help," 

Poor  Boswell  was  atonned ;  but  ha  recovered  when 
Johnson  observed  to  Davies,  "  What  do  you  think  of  Gai- 
rickt  He  has  refused  me  an  order  for  the  play  for  Mia& 
WilliaroB  because  he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and 
that  an  order  would  bo  worth  three  shillinga."  "  0,  sir," 
intruded  the  unlucky  Boawell,  "  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Gar 
rick  would  grudge  sudi  a  trifle  to  you."  "Sir,"  replied 
Johnson  sternly,  "  I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer 
than  you  have  done,  and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to 
bilk  to  me  on  the  Bubject."  Tlie  second  blow  might  have 
crushed  a  lees  intrepid  curiosity.  Boswoll,  though  silenced, 
gradually  recovered  sufHcienlly  to  listen,  and  afterwarda 
to  note  down  parts  of  the  conversation.  As  the  interview 
went  on,  be  even  ventured  to  mtike  a  remark  or  two,  which 
were  very  civilly  received ;  Daviea  consoled  him  at  hia 
departure  by  aasuring.lum  that  the  great  man  liked  him 
very  welt.  "  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  humiiiating  post- 
tion,"  said  Beauclerk  on  another  occasion,  "  than  to  be 
dapped  on  the  buck  by  Tom  Davies."  For  the  present, 
however,  even  Tom  Davies  was  a  welcome  encourager  to 
one  who,  for  the  reel,  was  not  easily  rebufTed.  A  few 
days  iifterwards  Boswell  ventured  a  call,  was  kindly  ro- 
oejvod  and  detained  for  some  time  by  "  the  giant  in  hii 
den."  He  was  still  a  little  afraid  of  the  said  giant,  who 
had  shortly  before  itdminist«red  a  vigorous  retort  to  his 
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countiymaii  Blair,  filalr  had  uked  JoLdbdi 
thought  that  any  man  of  a  modem  ^e  could  have  written 
Oenan.  "  Yea,  air,"  replied  Johnfion,  "  many  men,  niiiny 
women,  and  many  children."  Boswell,  however,  got  on 
very  well,  and  before  long  had  the  high  honour  of  drinking 
ahottle  of  port  with  Johnson  at  the  Mitro,  and  receiving, 
after  a  little  autobiographical  sketch,  the  emphatic  ap- 
proval, "  Give  me  your  hand,  I  have  taken  a  liking  to 
yon." 

In  a  very  short  time  Boswell  was  on  suf&cientJy  ea^ 
tenns  with  Johnson,  not  merely  to  frequent  hie  lev^  but 
to  ask  him  to  dinner  at  the  Mitre.  He  gathered  np, 
though  without  the  ekill  of  liis  later  performance,  soma 
fr^inenta  of  the  conversational  feast.  The  great  tnui 
aimed  another  blow  or  two  at  Scotch  prejudices.  To  ao 
unlucky  compatriot  of  Boswell's,  who  claimed  for  his  cotut- 
try  a  great  many  "  noble  wild  prospects,"  Johnson  replied, 
"  I  believe,  air,  you  have  a  gi-eat  many,  Norway,  too,  hu 
noble  wild  prospects  ;  and  Lupland  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
digious noble  wild  prospects.  But,  sir,  let  me  t«ll  yoatha 
noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotchman  ever  seea,  is  the  high 
road  that  leads  him  to  Engkntl."  Though  Boswellmakeaft 
alight  remonfltrance  about  the  "  rude  grandeur  of  Natura  " 
as  seen  in  "  Caledonia,"  ho  sympathized  in  this  with  hia 
teacher.  Johnson  said  alVtrwards,  that  he  never  knew  any 
one  with  "such  a  gust  for  London."  Before  long  he  was 
trying  BosweU's  tastes  by  asking  him  in  Greenwich  Park, 
"  Is  not  this  very  fine  1"  "  Yes,  sir,"  rephed  the  promising 
disciple,  "  hut  not  equal  to  Fleet  Street. "  "  Tou  are  rights 
air,"  said  the  sage ;  and  Boswell  illustrates  bis  dictum  hf 
the  authority  of  a  "  very  fashionable  baronet,"  and,  mom- 
over,  a  baronet  from  Rydal,  who  declared  that  the  fragrance 
of  a  May  evening  in  the  country  might  be  veiy  well,  bat 
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that  he  preferred  the  emell  of  r  llambesn  at  the  pkyhousft. 
In  more  serioua  moods  JohnBon  delighted  his  new  disciple 
hj  discnssioDs  npon  theological,  social,  and  litemry  topics. 
He  argued  with  an  tmfortniiate  friend  of  Boswell's,  whose 
mind,  it  appears,  had  been  poisoned  by  Hume,  and  who 
was,  moreoTer,  rash  enough  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
principles  of  political  equality.  Johnson's  view  of  all 
propagators  of  new  opinions  was  tolerably  aimple.  "  Hume, 
and  other  sceptical  innovatore,"  he  said,  "  are  vain  men, 
and  will  gratify  themselves  at  any  expense.  Truth  will 
not  afford  sufBctent  food  to  their  vanity ;  so  they  have 
betoken  themselves  to  error.  Truth,  sir,  is  a  cow  which 
will  yield  such  people  no  more  milk,  and  so  they  are  gone 
to  milk  the  hnlL"  On  another  occasion  poor  Boswell, 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  master's  prejadices,  quoted 
with  hearty  laughter  a  "  very  strange  "  story  which  Hume 
had  told  him  of  Johnson.  According  to  Hume,  Johnson 
bad  aaid  that  he  would  stand  before  a  batteiy  of  cannon 
to  restore  Convocation  to  ite  fiill  powers.  "  And  would  I 
not,  air  T"  thundered  out  the  sage  with  flashing  eyes  and 
threatening  gestnree.  Boswell  judicioOBly  bowed  to  the 
sborm,  and  diverted  Johnson's  attention.  Another  mani- 
festation of  orthodox  prejudice  was  less  terrible.  Boswell 
told  Johnson  that  he  bad  heard  a  Quaker  woman  preach. 
"  A  woman's  preaching,"  said  Johnson,  "  is  like  a  dog's 
walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well ;  but  yon 
are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  alL" 

So  friendly  had  the  pair  become,  that  when  Boswell  left 
England  to  continue  his  studies  at  Utrecht,  Johnson  accom- 
panied him  in  the  stage-coach  to  Harwich,  amusing  him 
on  the  way  by  his  frankness  of  address  to  fellow-passen- 
gei«,  and  by  the  voracity  of  his  appetite.  Re  gave  him 
■ome  excellent  advice,  n^ronrking  of  a  moth  which  flut 
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tered  into  a  candle,  "  that  creature  vas  its  own  tormentoi, 
and  I  believe  its  name  woa  Boswell"  He  refuted  Beikeley 
by  striking  his  foot  with  tnighty  force  against  a  laige 
■tonu,  till  be  rebounded  &om  it.  As  tbe  ship  pnt  out  to 
lea  Boswell  watched  him  from  tbe  deck,  whilst  he  remained 
"rolling  his  majeatic  &amo  in  bis  uaiiaJ  manner."  And 
so  the  MendBhip  was  cemented,  tbougb  Boswell  disap- 
peared for  a  time  from  the  scene,  travelled  on  the  Coati- 
aent,  and  visited  Faoli  in  Coreica.  A  friendly  letter  or  two 
kept  up  the  connexion  till  Boswell  returned  in  1766,  with 
his  head  full  of  Corsica  and  a  projected  book  of  travels. 

In  the  next  year,  176T,  occurred  an  incident  upon  wbicb 
BoeweU  dwells  with  extreme  corapt.icency.  Johnson  was 
in  tbe  habit  of  somettmes  reading  in  the  King's  Library, 
and  it  came  into  the  bead  of  his  ciiyeaty  that  be  should 
like  to  see  the  uncouth  monster  upon  whom  ba  had  be- 
stowed a  pension.  In  spite  of  his  semi-humorous  Jacobi- 
tism,  there  was  probably  not  a  more  loyal  subject  in  hil 
mtyeaty's  dominions.  Loyalty  is  a  word  too  often  need 
to  designate  a  sentiment  worthy  only  of  valets,  advertisiiig 
tradesmen,  and  writers  of  claptrap  articles.  But  it  deeerves 
all  respect  when  it  reposes,  as  in  Johnaon's  case,  upon  a 
profound  conviction  of  the  value  of  political  subordina- 
tion, and  an  acceptance  of  the  king  as  the  uutboriaed 
representative  of  a  great  principle.  There  was  no  touch  of 
Berrility  in  Johnson's  respect  for  his  sovereign,  a  respect 
fully  reconcilable  with  a  sense  of  his  own  personal  dignity, 
Johnson  epoke  of  his  interview  with  an  unfeigned  satiafao- 
tion,  which  it  would  be  difficult  in  these  daya  to  pneem 
&om  the  taint  of  anobbiebnees.  He  described  it  frequently 
to  his  friends,  and  Boswell  with  pious  care  ascertained 
the  details  from  Johnson  himself,  and  from  various  aecoa* 
dary  sources.     He  cniarived  afterwards  t<i  got  bis  minute 
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\  •nl'inittod  to  the  King  himself,  who  gracimialy  aathorized 
I  hs  pnblication.  When  ho  was  preparmg  his  biography, 
llie  pnhliahed  this  account  with  the  letter  to  Cheaterfield 
^  b)  a  small  pEunphlet  sold  at  a  prohibitory  price,  id  order 
to  secure  the  copyright. 

"  I  find,"  said  Johnaon  afterwards,  "  that  it  does  a  man 
good  to  bo  talked  to  by  bis  sDvereign.  In  the  first  place 
a  man  cannot  be  in  a  passion."  What  other  advantages 
he  perceived  must  be  nnknown,  for  here  the  orucle  was 
interTupt«d.  But  whatever  the  advantages,  it  could 
hardly  be  reckoned  amongat  them,  that  there  would  be 
room  for  the  hearty  cut  and  tliruat  retorts  which  enlivened 
hie  ordinary  talk.  To  us  accordingly  the  conversation  is 
chiefiy  interesting  aa  illaatrating  wbal  Johnson  meant  by 
his  politeness.  He  found  that  the  King  wanted  him  to 
talk,  and  he  talked  accordingly.  He  spoke  in  a  "  firm 
aianly  manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,"  and  not  in  the 
Bubdued  tone  castomary  at  forma]  receptions.  He  dilated 
apon  various  literary  topics,  on  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  on  some  oontemporor}'  controvetsiea,  on 
the  quack  Dr.  Hill,  and  upon  the  reviews  of  the  day.  All 
that  is  worth  repeating  is  a  complimentary  passage  which 
■hows  Johnson's  possession  of  that  courtesy  which  resta 
upon  sense  and  self-respect.  Tlie  King  naked  whether  he 
was  writing  anything,  and  Johnson  oicused  himself  by 
saying  thnt  ho  had  told  the  world  what  he  knew  for  the 
present,  and  had  "  done  bis  part  as  a  writer."  "  I  should 
hava  thought  so  too,"  said  the  King,  "  if  you  bad  not 
written  so  well."  "  No  man,"  said  Johnson,  "  could  have 
paid  a  higher  compliment ;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  Ring  to 
pay^it  was  decisive."  When  asked  if  be  bad  rephed,  be 
Baid,  "  No,  sit.  ^Vhen  the  King  bad  said  it,  it  was  to  bs. 
It  was  not  for  mo  to  bandy  civihUes  with  my  sovereign.'' 
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JohDHon  waa  not  tlie  less  delighted.  "  Sir,"  he  said  ta 
tlie  librarian,  "  they  may  talk  of  the  King  a*  they  wiU, 
but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen."  And 
he  afterwarda  compared  his  manners  to  those  of  Loms 
XIV,,  and  hia  fevourite,  Charlea  IL  Goldsmith,  says 
lioaweli,  Vfaa  eilect  during  the  nairative,  beoausa  (so  his 
kind  friend  euppoaod)  he  was  jealous  of  the  honour  paid 
to  the  dictator.  But  his  natural  eim;ilicity  prevailed.  He 
Tan  to  Johnaon,  and  exclaimed  in  'a  kind  of  flatter,' 
"  Well,  you  acquitted  yourself  in  this  conveisation  better 
tlian  I  ahoold  have  done,  for  I  should  have  bowed  and 
Btammered  through  the  whole  of  it." 

The  yeais  1768  and  1769  were  a  period  of  great  excite- 
ment for  Boawell.  He  waa  carrying  on  variooB  love 
sfTairs,  which  ended  with  his  ntarringo  in  the  end  of  1760. 
Ho  was  publishing  hie  book  upon  Corsica  and  paying 
homage  to  Paoli,  who  arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  The  book  appeared  in  the  beginning  of 
1766,  and  he  begs  his  friend  Temple  to  report  all  that  is 
said  about  it,  but  with  the  restriction  that  he  is  to  conceal 
all  cejisure.  He  particularly  wanted  Gray's  opinion,  as  Gray 
waa  a  friend  of  Temple'a,  Gray'e  opinion,  not  conveyed 
to  Boswell,  was  expressed  by  his  calliDg  it  "a  dialogue 
between  a  green  goose  and  a  hero."  Boswell,  who  was  cnlti- 
Tating  the  society  of  various  eminent  people,  exclaims 
triumphantly  in  a  letter  to  Temple  (April  26.  1768),  "lam 
really  the  great  man  now."  Johnson  and  Hume  had  called 
upon  him  on  the  same  day,  and  Garrick,  Franklin,  and  Ogle- 
tf.orpealao  partook  of  his  "admirable  dinners  and  good 
claret."  "  Thia,"  he  saya,  with  the  eenae  that  he  deserved 
ilia  hononra,  "  is  enjoying  the  fruit  of  my  labours,  and 
appearing  like  the  friend  of  Paoli."  Johnson  in  vain 
,  wish  that  ho  would   "  empty  hia  head  of 
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pDoraica,  which  had  filled  it  too  long."  "  Empty  my  head 
of  Coreica  I  Empty  it  of  honour,  empty  it  of  friendship, 
empty  it  of  piety  !"exckimBthe  ardent  youth.  The  next 
year  accordingly  saw  Boawell'a  appearance  at  the  Stratfoid 
Jobilee,  'where  he  paraded  to  the  admiration  of  all  heholdeiB 
in  a  coBtnme  described  by  himself  (apparently)  in  a  glow- 
ing article  in  the  hand<m  Magazine.  "  la  it  wrong,  air," 
he  took  speedy  opportunity  of  inquiring  from  the  oracle, 
"to  affect  singularity  in  order  to  make  people  staret"  1 
"  Yes,"  replied  Johnson,  "  if  you  do  it  by  propagating 
error,  and  indeed  it  ia  wrong  in  any  way.  There  is  in 
human  nature  a  general  inclination  to  make  people  stare, 
and  every  wise  man  has  himself  to  cure  of  it,  and  does 
core  himself.  If  you  wish  to  make  people  stare  hy  doing 
better  than  others,  why  make  them  stare  till  they  stare 
their  eyes  out.  But  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
people  stare  by  being  absurd  " — a  proposition  which  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate  by  examples  perhaps  leas  telling  than 
Boswell'e  recent  performance. 

The  sage  was  less  commiinicaltve  on  the  question  of 
marriage,  though  Boswell  had  anticipated  some  "  instruc- 
tive conversation  "  upon  that  topic.  His  solo  remark  was 
one  from  which  Boswell  "  humbly  differed."  Johnson 
maintained  that  a  wife  was  not  the  worse  for  being 
leamed.  Boswell,  on  the  other  hand,  defined  the  proper 
degree  of  intelligence  to  bo  desired  iu  a  female  companion 
by  some  verees  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  says  that 
a  wife  should  have  some  knowledge,  and  be  "  by  nature 
wise,  not  leamed  much  hy  art."  Johnson  said  afterwards 
that  Mrs.  Boswell  was  in  a  proper  degree  inferior  to  her 
husband.  So  for  as  we  can  tell,  she  seems  to  have 
I  really  sensible  and  good  woman,  who  kept  her 

^buflband's  absurdities   in   check,  and  was,  in    her  way, 
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a  better  wife  than  he  deserved.    So,  happily,  are  most 
wives. 

Johnson  and  Boswell  had  several  meetings  in  1769. 
Boswell  had  the  honour  of  introducing  the  two  ob- 
jects of  his  idolatry,  Johnson  and  Paoli,  and  on  another 
occasion  entertained  a  party  including  Goldsmith  and 
Garrick  and  Reynolds,  at  his  lodgings  in  Old  Bond  Street 
We  can  still  see  the  meeting  more  distinctly  than  many 
that  have  been  swallowed  by  a  few  days  of  oblivion.  They 
waited  for  one  of  the  party,  Johnson  kindly  mftintftining 
that  six  ought  to  be  kept  waiting  for  one,  if  the  one 
would  suffer  more  by  the  others  sitting  down  than  the 
six  by  waiting.  Meanwhile  Grarrick  ''played  round 
Johnson  with  a  fond  vivacity,  taking  hold  of  the 
breasts  of  his  coat,  looking  up  in  his  £eu;e  with  a  lively 
archness/'  and  complimenting  him  on  his  good  health, 
(joldsmith  strutted  about  bragging  of  his  dress,  of  which 
Boswell,  in  the  serene  consciousness  of  superiority  to  such 
weakness,  thought  him  seriously  vain.  "Let  me  tell 
you,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  when  my  tailor  brought  home  my 
bloom-coloured  coat,  he  said,  'Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to 
beg  of  you;  when  anybody  asks  you  who  made  your 
clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow, 
Water  Lane.' "  "  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  that  was 
because  he  knew  that  the  strange  colour  would  attract 
crowds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and 
see  how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  even  of  so  absurd  a 
colour.''  Mr.  Filby  has  gone  the  way  of  all  tailors  and 
bloom- coloured  coats,  but  some  of  his  bills  are  preserved. 
On  the  day  of  this  dinner  he  had  delivered  to  Goldsmith 
a  half-dress  suit  of  ratteen  lined  with  satin,  costing 
twelve  guineas,  a  pair  of  silk  stocking-breeches  for  £2  5«. 
and  a  pair  of  bloom-coloured  ditto  for  £1  is.  6d,     The 
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Flill,  incluiJiiig  other  items,  was  paid,  li  is  satisfaotoTy  to 
add,  in  February,  1771. 

The  conversation  was  chiefly  lit«Tary.  Johnson  re- 
peated the  concluding  linea  of  the  Duneiad ;  opon  which 
aome  one  (probably  Boswell)  ventured  to  say  that  they  were 
"  too  fine  for  each  a  poem — a  poem  on  what  t "  "  Wliy," 
said  Johnson,  "  on  dunces  !  It  was  worth  while  being 
a  dunce  then.  Ah,  sir,  hadst  thmi  lived  in  those  days  ! " 
Johnson  presc-ntiy  uttered  a  criticism  which  has  led] 
■ome  people  to  think  that  be  had  a  touch  of  the  danc»  \ 
in  him.  He  declared  that  a  description  of  a  temple  is 
Congreve's  Mourning  Bride  was  the  finest  he  knew — 
finer  than  anything  in  Shakspeare.  Gomck  vainly 
protested ;  but  Johnson  was  iiiexonLble.  He  compared 
Congreve  to  a  man  who  had  only  ten  guineas  in  the  world, 
bat  alt  in  one  coin  ;  whereas  Shakspeare  might  have  ten 
Uionsand  separste  guineas.  The  principle  of  the  criticism 
ia  rather  carious.  "  What  I  mean  is,"  said  Johnson,  "  that 
yoa  can  show  me  no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a 
description  of  material  objects,  withont  any  admixtare 
of  moral  notions,  which  produces  aach  an  effect."  The 
description  of  the  night  before  Agincourt  was  rejected 
becanso  there  were  men  in  it ;  and  the  description  of 
Dover  Cliff  because  the  boats  and  the  crows  "  impede  yon 
fiUl."  They  do  "not  impress  yoar  mind  at  once  with 
the  hoiriblc  idea  of  immense  height.  The  impression  is 
divided ;  yoa  pass  on  by  computation  &om  one  stage  oj  j 
the  tremendous  space  to  another." 

Probably  most  people  will  think  that  the  passage  is  1 
question  deserves  a  very  slight  fraction  of  the  praise  be- 
atowed  npoD  it ;  bat  the  cntlcism,  like  most  of  Johnson's^ 
has  a  meaning  which  might  be  worth   examining  ab- 
atractedly  tiom  the  special  application  which  shocks  the 
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idoUtsn  of  ShAkspe&ie.     Presently  tlie  poity  dianuaed 
Mis.  Montagu,  whose  Essay  apon  Sliakspeare  had  nuds 
some  Doiee.     Johnson  had  a  respect  for  her,  cansed  in 
great  measure  by  a  sense  of  her  liberality  to  hia  ftiend  MJaa 
Williams,  of  whom  more  most  be  said  hetodter.     H« 
paid  her  some  treniendoaa  compliments,  obeerrisg  that 
nme  China  plat«3  which  had  belonged  to  Queen  Eliiabeth 
and  to  her,  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  a  poesenor  ao 
little  inferior  la  the  first.     But  he  bad  hie  asual  ptoCn- 
sional  contempt  For  her  amateur  performances  in  literatim 
Her  defence  of  6hakspeaie  against  Yollaire  did  her  honoii^  I 
he  admitted,  but  it  would  do  nobody  else  honoor.     "  ^if  I 
sir,  there  is  no  real  criticism  in  it:  none  showing  th«^ 
beaaty  of  thought,  as  foimed  on  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart."     Mis.  Montagu  was  reported  once  to  have  com- 
plimented a  modem  tragedian,  probably  Jephson,  by  say- 
mg,"ItrembleforShak8pBare.''  "When  Shakspeare,"  said 
Johnson,  "has  got  Jephson  for  his  rivel  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
for  his  defender,  he  is  in  a  poor  state  indeed."    The  convB^ 
satioD    went  on  to  a  recently  published  book,  Kame^i 
ElemenU  n/  Critieigm,  which  Johnson  prwsed,  whilst  Gold- 
smith Baid  more  truly,  "  It  is  easier  to  write  that  book  than 
to  read  it."     Johnson  went  on  to  speolc  of  other  critioB. 
"  There  is  no  great  merit,"  ho  eaid,  "  in  telling  how  many 
plays  have  ghoete  in  them,  and  how  this  ghoat  ia  better 
than  that.     Ton  must  ebow  how  terror  is  impressed  on  tlw  . 
human  heart.     In  the  description  of  night  in  Maeleth  thftfl 
'  beetle  and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general  idea  of  daik>l 
nees — inspissated  gloom." 

After  Boswell's  marriage  '. 
time  &om  London,  and  his  correspondence  with  Johnsoftfl 
dropped,  as  he  says,  without  coldnese,  from  pure  procru-ff 
tination.     He  did  not  return  to  London  till  1 772.     In  thtfl 
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■pnng  of  that  and  the  following  jtax  be  reiunred  his  dd 
habits  of  intimacy,  and  inquired  intoJohnaon's  opinion  upon 
raiimis  satijects  ranging  from  gbosta  to  litenry  critiuaia. 
The  height  to  which  h«  had  neen  in  the  doctor's  good 
Opinion  was  marked  by  sereial  symptoms.  He  was  asked 
to  dine  at  Johnson's  house  opon  Eastei  day,  1 773 ;  and 
obBerves  that  his  corioaty  was  as  much  gratified  as  by  a 
previous  dinner  with  Boonota  in  tha  "  wilds  of  Nenf- 
ohatel."  He  was  now  able  (o  report,  to  the  amasement  of 
many  inquireis,  that  Johnson's  establishment  was  qnite 
Qcdetly.  The  meal  consisted  of  v«y  good  soup,  a  boiled 
leg  of  lamb  with  spinach,  a  real  pie,  and  a  rice  pndding. 
A  stiongef  testimony  of  good-will  was  his  election,  by 
Johnson's  influence,  into  the  Clab.  It  ought  apparently 
lo  be  said  that  Johnson  forced  him  apon  the  Clnb  by 
letting  it  be  nndestood  that,  till  Boewell  was  admitted, 
no  other  candidate  would  bare  a  chance.  Boswell,  how- 
vra,  was,  as  fais  propoaer  said,  a  thoroughly  "  clubsble" 
man,  and  once  a  member,  his  good  hnmoor  secured  his 
popularity.  On  the  important  evening  Boswell  dined  at 
BeAueletk'a  with  his  ptopoMr  and  some  other  membeoL  ■ 
"Oia  talk  turned  upon  Goldsmith's  merits ;  and  Johnson  % 
not  only  deleaded  his  poetry,  but  preferred  him  as  a  his- 
torian to  Kobertsoti.  Such  a  judgment  could  be  explained 
in  Soewell's  opinion  by  nothing  bat  Johnson's  dislilce  to 
&6  Scotch.  Onoe  be£»e,  when  Boewell  had  mentioned 
Bobertson  in  order  to  meet  Johnson's  condemnation  of 
Scotch  literature  in  general,  Johnson  had  evaded  him ; 
"  Sii^  1  lore  Bobeiuon,  and  I  won't  talk  of  his  book."  On 
the  pteaeat  occasion  he  said  that  he  would  give  to  £ohert- 
■a  th«  advice  oScoed  by  an  old  eollege  tutor  to  a  pnpQ ; 
"  md  over  yout  oompoeitions,  and  whenever  you  meet  with 
ft  paange  which  yon  think  partioulady  fine,  strike  it  out.' 
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A  good  anecdote  of  Goldsmith  followed.  Johnson  had 
said  to  him  once  in  the  Poets'  Comer  at  Westminster, — 

Forsitan  et  noatram  nomen  misoebitnr  istis. 

When  they  got  to  Temple  Bar  Groldsmiih  pointed  to  the 
heads  of  the  Jacobites  upon  it  and  slily  suggested, — 

Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  misoebitor  ittU. 

Johnson  next  pronounced  a  critical  judgment  which  should 
be  set  against  many  sins  of  that  kind.  He  praised  the 
PUgrim^s  Progressyery  warmly,  and  suggested  that  Bunyan 
had  probably  read  Spenser. 

After  more  talk  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  Club ;  and 
poor  Boswell  remained  trembling  with  an  anxiety  which 
even  the  claims  of  Lady  Di  Beauclerk's  conversation  could 
not  dissipate.  The  welcome  news  of  his  election  was 
brought ;  and  Boswell  went  to  see  Burke  for  the  first  time, 
and  to  receive  a  humorous  charge  from  Johnson,  pointing 
out  the  conduct  expected  from  him  as  a  good  member. 
Perhaps  some  hints  were  given  as  to  betrayal  of  confidence. 
Boswell  seems  at  any  rate  to  have  had  a  certain  reserve  in 
repeating  Club  talk. 

This  intimacy  with  Johnson  was  about  to  receive  a  more 
public  and  even  more  impressive  stamp.  The  antipathy 
to  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  already  noticed  was  one  of 
Johnson's  most  notorious  crotchets.  The  origin  of  the  pr^ 
judice  was  forgotten  by  Johnson  himself^  though  he  was 
willing  to  accept  a  theory  started  by  old  Sheridan  that  it 
was  resentment  for  the  betrayal  of  Charles  I.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  surprising  in  Johnson's  partaking  a  pre- 
judice common  enough  from  the  days  of  his  youth,  when 
each  people  supp>osed  itself  to  have  been  cheated  by  the 
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Union,  and  Englishmen  resented  the  advent  of  swanns  of 
needy  adrenturcra,  talking  with  a  strange  accent  and  hang- 
ing together  with  honoiuabln  but  vexatioua  peraistence. 
Johnson  was  irritated  by  what  was,  after  ail,  a  uatujul  de- 
fence Bgunst  English  prejudice.  He  declared  tbnt  the 
Scotch  wtre  always  ready  to  lie  on  each  other's  behalf 
"  The  Iiiab,"  be  said,  "  are  not  in  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the 
iroddby  false  representations  of  the  merits  of  their  country- 
men. No,  sir,  the  Irish  ore  a  fuir  people ;  they  never  speak 
nil  of  one  another."  There  was  another  dlBerencu.  He 
altnys  expressed  a  generous  resentment  gainst  the  tyranny 
«xerciaed  by  English  rulers  over  the  Irish  people.  To  som«  J 
one  who  defended  the  restriction  of  Irieb  trade  for  lh«  I 
good  of  English  merchants,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  talk  the 
language  of  a  savage.  What !  sir,  would  you  prevent  any 
people  &om  feeding  tbemseives,  if  by  any  hoaest  means 
tliey  can  do  it  1 "  It  was  "  better  to  hang  or  drown  people 
at  once,"  than  weaken  them  by  nnrelenting  persecution. 
He  felt  some  tenderness  for  Catholics,  especially  when 
oppressed,  and  a  hearty  antipathy  towards  prosperous  Frea- 
byteiiana.  The  Lowland  Scotch  were  typified  by  John 
Ejioz,  in  regard  to  whom  he  expressed  a  hope,  after  view- 
ing tlie  ruina  of  St.  Andrew's,  that  he  was  buried  "  in  the 
highway." 

This  sturdy  BritisL  and  High  Church  prejudice  did  not 
prevent  the  worthy  doctor  from  having  many  warm  frieud- 
ahips  with  ScotchncD,  and  helping  mauy  distressed  Scotch- 
men in  London.  Must  of  the  amauuenses  employed  for 
his  Dietionari/  wore  Scotch.  Sat  he  nourished  the  pre- 
jadice  the  more  aa  giviii>;  an  excellent  pretext  for  many 
keen  gibus,  "  Scotch  leanung,"  he  said,  for  example,  "  is 
like  bread  ia  a  besieged  town.  Every  man  gets  a  mouth- 
ful, but  no  man  a  bellyfuL"     Once  Strahau  said  in  an 
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God    iniuls^H 
but  we  murt  ^^ 


Bwer  to  Bome  abusive  remarks,  "Well,  sit,  God 
Scotland."  "  Cartainly,"  replied  Johnaon, 
always  remember  that  He  made  it  for  Scotchmen 
comparisona  are  odious,  Mr.  Strahan,  but  God  made  helL" 
Boawell,  therefore,  had  reason  to  feel  both  triumph  and 
alarm  when  he  induced  the  great  man  to  accompany  him 
in  a  Scotch  toui.  Eoswell's  journal  of  the  tour  appeared 
soon  after  Johuson'a  death.  Johnson  himself  wrote  am 
account  of  it,  which  is  not  without  interest,  though  it  is 
in  his  dignified  style,  which  does  not  condescend  to  'Ron- 
woUian  touches  of  character,  lu  1773  the  Scotch  High- 
landa  were  still  a  httle  known  region,  justifying  a  book 
deeciiptive  of  manners  and  customs,  and  touching  upon 
antiquities  now  the  commonplaces  of  innumerable  guide 
booka  Scott  was  still  an  infant,  and  the  day  of  enthn- 
siasm,  real  or  affected,  for  mountain  scenery  bad  not  yet 
dawned.  Neither  of  the  travellers,  as  Boswell  remarkt^ 
cared  much  for  "  rural  beautice."  Johnson  says  quain^ 
on  the  shores  of  Loch  Nesa,  "  It  will  very  readily  occot 
that  this  UDifonnity  of  burreuness  can  aQbrd  very  litUs 
amusement  to  the  traveller ;  that  it  is  easy  to  ait  at  horn* 
and  conceive  rocks  and  heath  and  waterfalls ;  and  that 
these  journeys  are  useless  labours,  which  neither  impr^ 
nate  the  imagination  nor  enlai^e  the  understauding."  And 
though  he  shortly  aiterwards  sits  down  on  a  bank  "auch 
as  a  writer  of  romance  might  have  delighted  to  feign,"  i 
there  conceived  the  thought  of  bis  book,  be  does  not  st 
to  have  felt  much  entbusiaam.  Ue  checked  Boswell  foi 
describing  a  hill  as  "  iuLmenso,"  and  told  him  that  it 
only  a  "  considerable  protuberance."  Indeed  it  ia  not 
surprising  if  he  sometimes  grew  weary  in  long  rides  upon 
Highland  ponies,  or  if,  when  weatherbound  in  a  remote  vil- 
lage  in  Skye,  he  declared  that  this  was  a  "  waste  of  life.' 
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^^P  On  tb«  whole,  however,  Johnson  boro  his  fatigues  well, 
pTCBerved  hia  temper,  and  nmde  sensible  remaika  upon 
men  and  thing?.  The  p^  started  from  Kdiaburgh  in 
the  middle  of  August,  1773;  they  went  north  along  th« 
eastern  coaat,  through  St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
Fort  George,  and  Inverness.  There  they  took  to  horses, 
rode  to  Glenelg,  and  took  boat  for  Skye,  where  they  landed 
on  the  2nd  of  September.  They  visited  RaaMy,  Coll, 
Uull,  and  Ioub,  and  after  some  dangerous  sailing  got  to 
the  mainland  at  Oban  on  October  2nd.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded by  iDTurary  and  Loch  Lomond  to  Glasgow ;  and 
after  paying  a  visit  to  Boawell'a  paternal  mansion  at 
Ancbinleck  in  A}mhire,  returned  to  Edinbui^li  in  Novem- 
ber. It  were  too  long  to  narrate  their  adventures  at 
length,  or  to  describe  in  detail  how  Johnson  grieved  over 
traoea  of  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  Knos'a  disciples,  seri- 
oualy  inveatigated  stories  of  second-eight,  cross-examined 
and  brow-beat  creduloos  believora  in  the  authenticity  of 
Oman,  and  felt  his  piety  grow  warm  among  the  ruins 
of  lona.  Once  or  twice,  when  the  temper  of  the  travellerB 
was  tried  by  the  various  worries  incident  to  their  podtion, 
poor  Boswell  came  in  for  some  severe  blows.  But  he 
was  happy,  feeling,  aa  he  remarks,  like  a  dog  who  has  toil 
away  with  a  targe  piece  of  meat,  and  is  devouring  it 
peacefully  in  a  comer  by  himselC  Boswell's  spirits  were 
impressible.  On  hearing  a  drum  beat  for  dinner  at 
Fort  George,  he  says,  with  a  Pepya-Uke  touch, "  I  for  a 
little  while  fancied  myself  a  military  man,  and  it  pleased 
me."  He  got  scandalously  drunk  on  one  occasion,  and 
showed  repiehensible  levity  on  others.  He  bored  Johnson  ^ 
by  inquiring  too  coiiously  into  his  reasons  for  not  * 
iog  a  nightcap — a  subject  which  seems  to  have  interested 
him  profoundly ;   he    permitted    himself    to   uy  i 
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jonmAl  that  he  was  eo  much  pleased  with  aome 
ladies'  maida  at  the  Duke  of  Argj-U's,  that  he  felt  he  could 
"Unva  been  a  kIligh^errallt  for  them,"  and  hia  "venerahlo 
fellow-travellet "  read  the  p^isaage  without  censnring  hia 
levity.  The  great  mnn  himeelf  could  be  eqiiaU;  volatita. 
"  I  have  ofieti  tkimglit,"  he  observed  one  Any,  to  Boswell'a 
unneeiDcnt,  "  that  if  I  kept  a  aeraglio,  the  ladies  should 
aU  wear  linen  gowns  "— ae  more  cleanly.  The  pcdr  agreed 
in  trying  to  stimulate  the  feudal  leal  of  various  HighlAnd 
chiefs  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  who  vtm 
unreaaoDable  enough  to  show  a  haaVering  after  the  luxnriM 
of  civilization. 

Though  Johnson  ecemE  to  have  been  generally  on  hii 
best  behaviour,  he  had  a  rough  encounter  or  two  with 
aome  of  tlic  more  civilized  nativea.  Soawell  piloted  him 
safely  through  a  visit  to  Loid  Monboddo,  a  man  of  r 
ability,  though  the  proprietor  of  crochete  aa  eccentric 
JohnRon'e,  and  consequently  divided  from  him  by  strong:. 
mutual  prejudices.  At  Auchitdeck  ho  was  less  fortunattt,, 
The  old  laird,  who  was  the  stauuchest  of  Whiga,  had  not 
reliahed  hia  son's  heroworehip.  "  There  is  nae  hope  foi 
Jamie,  mon  ;  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte.  What  do  yoa 
think,  mon  t  He's  done  wi'  Paotl — he's  oS  wi'  the  land- 
louping  BCDundiel  of  a  Corsicao,  and  who's  tail  do  you 
think  he's  pinned  himself  to  now,  mou? "  "  Here,"  sayB 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  authority  for  the  etory,  "  the  old 
judge  aummoued  up  a  sneer  of  most  sovereign  contempt. 
'A  dominie,  mon — an  auld  dominie — he  keeped  a  achOla 
and  caauld  it  an  acaademy.' "  The  two  managed  ta 
keep  the  peace  till,  one  day  during  Johnson's  vistt^ 
they  got  upon  Oliver  Cromwell.  Boswell  auppreaaes 
the  scene  with  obvious  reluctance,  his  openness 
checked    for    once    by   lilial  respect.     Scott   haa  forW- 
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nstely  preserved  the  climax  of  oM  fioswell's  argument. 
"What  had  Cromwell  done  for  hia  country}"  aaked 
Johnson.  "  God,  doctor,  he  gart  Kings  ken  that  thej 
bad  a  lilh  in  their  necks"  retorted  the  laird,  in  a 
phrase  worthy  of  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  Scott  reports  one 
other  scene,  at  which  respectable  commenlAtotG,  like 
Croker,  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror.  Should  we  regret 
or  rqoice  to  s&j  that  it  involves  an  obTious  tnaccnracy  I 
The  Bathority,  however,  is  too  good  to  allow  as  to  sappose 
that  it  was  without  bojdo  foundation.  Adam  Smith,  it  is 
aaid,  met  Johnson  at  Gla^ow  and  had  an  altercation  with 
him  about  the  well-known  account  of  Hume's  death.  Aa 
Hume  did  not  die  till  three  years  later,  there  must  be 
some  error  in  this.  The  dispute,  however,  whatever  its 
date  or  subject,  ended  by  Johnson  saying  to  Smith,  "  You 
lie."     "  And  what  did  you  reply  ? "  was  asked  of  Smith. 

"  I  said,  '  you  ore  a  son  of  a ."     "  On  such  terms," 

nys  Soott,  "did  these  two  great  momlieta  meet  and  part, 
rad  such  was  the  classical  dialogue  between  theee  two 
gnat  teoohats  of  morality." 

In  the  year  1774  IJoewoU  found  it  expedient  lo  atone 
(et  his  long  absence  in  the  previous  year  by  staying  at 
hama.  Johnson  managed  to  complete  his  account  of  the 
Scotek  Tour,  which  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Among  other  consequences  was  a  violent  controversy 
with  the  lovers  of  0»eian,  Johnson  was  a  thorough  seep- 
tia  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book.  His  scepticism 
did  not  repose  upon  the  philological  or  antiquarian  reason' 
ings,  which  would  be  applicable  in  the  controversy  from 
internal  evidence.  It  was  to  some  extent  the  expression  of 
a  genera]  incredulity  which  astonished  his  fiienda,  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  his  tenderness  for  many  puerile 
npentitiooe.     He  coold  scarcely  he  iaduced  to  admit  the 
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troth  of  any  nanaidye  which  abnck  him  as  odd,  and  it 
was  long,  for  example,  before  he  would  belieye  even  in  the 
Lisbon  earthquake.  Tet  he  seriously  diacossed  the  troth 
of  second-flight ;  he  carefnlly  investigated  the  Cock-lane 
ghost — a  goblin  who  anticipated  some  of  the  modem  j^e- 
nomena  of  so-called  "  spiritualism,"  and  with  almost  eqnal 
absurdity ;  he  told  stories  to  BosweU  about  a  ''  shadowy 
being"  which  had  once  been  seen  by  Cave,  and  declared 
that  he  had  once  heard  his  mother  call  **  Sam  "  when  he 
was  at  Oxford  and  she  at  Lichfield.  The  apparent  incon- 
sistency was  in  truth  natural  enough.  Any  man  who 
clings  with  unreasonable  pertinacity  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  childhood,  must  be  alternately  credulous  and  sceptical 
in  excess.  In  both  cases,  he  judges  by  his  fimcies  in  de- 
fiance of  evidence ;  and  accepts  and  rejects  according  to 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  instead  of  his  estimates  of  logical 
proof.  Ossian  would  be  naturally  offensive  to  Johnson, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  manifestations 
of  that  growing  taste  for  what  was  called  "  Nature,"  as 
opposed  to  civilisation,  of  which  Rousseau  was  the  great 
mouthpiece.  Nobody  more  heartily  despised  this  fonn  of 
*'  cant "  than  Johnson.  A  man  who  utterly  despised  the 
scenery  of  the  Hebrides  as  compared  with  Greenwich 
Park  or  Charing  Cross,  would  hardly  take  kindly  to  the 
Ossianesque  version  of  the  mountain  passion.  The  book 
struck  him  as  sheer  rabbish.  I  have  already  quoted 
the  retort  about  ''many  men,  many  women,  and  many 
children."  "A  man,"  he  said,  on  another  occasion, 
'*  might  write  such  stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his 
mind  to  it" 

The  precise  point,  however,  upon  which  he  re;.^  his 
case,  was  the  tangible  one  of  the  inability  of  Macpherson 
to  produce  the  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  affirmed  the 
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o^tence,  Macpheraon  wrote  a  furiooji  letter  to  JohiuoQ, 
of  which  the  purport  can  only  be  infened  from  Johiiaoa'i 
amashing  retort, — 

"  Mr.  James  MacPheraon,  I  have  received  youi  fooUsh 
and  impudent  letter.  Any  violence  offered  me  I  shall  do 
my  beet  to  repel ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the 
law  shall  do  for  me.  I  liope  I  ahall  never  be  deterred 
from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of 
a  niffian. 

"What  would  you  have  me  retract  I  I  thonght  yonr 
book  an  impOBtnre ;  I  think  it  nn  impoature  stilL  For 
this  opinion  I  have  given  my  teaaona  to  the  public,  which 
I  hero  dare  you  to  refute.  Toor  rage  I  defy.  Your 
abilitiea,  atnce  your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ;  and 
what  I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me  to  pay  regard  not 
to  what  you  shall  say,  but  te  what  you  sbaU  prove. 
Ton  may  print  this  if  you  will 

"  San.   JOHNaON." 

And  so  laying  in  a  tremendous  cudgel,  the  old  gentle- 
man (he  was  now  sixty-eiz)  awaited  the  assault,  which, 
however,  was  not  delivered. 

In  1775  Boawell  again  came  to  London,  and  renewed 
some  of  the  Scotch  discnsaions.  He  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Club,  aud  found  the  memben  disposed 
to  laugh  at  Johnson's  tenderness  to  the  stories  about 
second-Bight.  Boawell  heroically  avowed  his  own  beliet 
"  The  evidence,"  he  eaid,  "  is  enough  for  me,  though  not 
fot  his  great  mind.  Wlint  will  not  lill  a  quart  bottle,  will 
fill  a  pint  bottle.  I  am  tilled  with  belief."  "  Are  you  V 
said  Colmsn  ;  "  then  cork  it  up." 

It  was  during  this  and  the  next  few  years  that  Boewell 
_Uboured  moet  successfully  in  gathering  materials  for  hia 
In  1777  he  only  met  Jolutsoo  in  the  oonntry     In 
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1779,  for  Mine  unexplained  lessou,  he  was  Uiy  in 
notes;  in  1780  and  1781  he  was  absent  from  London ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Johnson  was  visibly  declining. 
The  tenour  of  Johnson's  life  was  intemipted  dnring  this 
period  by  no  remarkable  incidents,  and  his  litemry 
activity  was  not  gteat,  although  the  compoaition  of  tha 
Uvea  of  (hePoeti  falls  between  1777  and  1780.  Hia 
mind,  however,  as  represented  by  his  talk,  was  in  fall 
vigonr.  I  will  take  in  order  of  time  a  few  of  the  passage* 
recorded  by  Boawell,  which  may  serve  for  various  reasons 
to  afford  the  best  illustration  of  his  character.  Yet  it 
may  be  worth  while  once  more  to  repeat  the  warning 
that  such  fragments  moved  from  their  context  muat  lose 
most  of  their  charm. 

On  Manih   26th  (1775),  Boawell  met  Johnson  at  the 
house  of  the  publisher,  Strahan.     Strahan  reminded  John- 
sou  of  a  choracteriHlic  remark  which  he  had  formerly  made^  . 
that  there  are  "  few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  mon:a 
innocently  employed  than  in  getting  money,"     On  anothW'l 
occasion   Johnson    observed   with   equal   truth,    if    leat'V 
originality,  that  cultivating  kindness  was  an  important 
part   of  life,  as  well   as   money-making.     Johnson  thea 
asked  to  see  a  country  lad  whom  be  had  recommended  to    ■ 
Strahan  as  an  apprentice.     He  asked  for  live  goineaa  on   ' 
account,  that  be  might  give  one  to  the  boy.     "  Hay,  if  m  i 
man  recommends  a  boy  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it  ii 
sad  work."  A  "  little,  thick  short-legged  boy  "  was  acoord*    i 
ingly  brought  into  the  courtyard,  whither  Johnson  and 
Boswell  descended,  and  the  lexicographer  bending  him-  j 
self  down  administered  some  good    advice   to   the   i 
struck  lad  with  "  alow  and  sonorous  solemnity,"  ending  hj  I 
the  presentation  of  the  guinea. 

In  the  evening  the  pair  formed  part  of  a  corps  cf  partj    | 
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Pewits,"  lod  by  Sii  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  the  benolitof  Mra. 
Abingdon,  who  had  been  a  frequent  modal  of  the  painter. 
Johnson  praised  Gamck'a  prologues,  and  Boswell  kindly 
reported  the  eulogy  to  Garrick,  with  whom,  he  auppad  at 
Beanclerk'e.  Goiiick  treated  him  to  a  miiuicTy  of 
Johnson,  repeating,  "  with  pauses  and  half- whistling,"  the 
lines, — 


looking  downwards,  and  at  the  end  touching  the  gionnd 
with  a  contacted  gesticulation.  Gamclc  was  generally 
jealous  of  Johnson's  light  opinion  of  him,  nnd  useil  to 
take  off  his  old  master,  saying,  "  Davy  has  some  convivial 
pleasantry  about  him,  but  'tis  a  futile  fello^v," 

Next  day,  at  Thrales',  Johnson  full  foul  of  Gray,  one 
of  his  pet  aveisiona.  Boswell  denied  thut  Gray  vraa  dull 
ID  poetry.  "Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "ho  was  dull  in 
company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  everywhere.  He  was 
dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that  made  people  thinlc  him 
great.  He  was  a  mechanical  poet,"  He  proceeded  to  aay  , 
that  there  were  only  two  good  stanzas  in  the  Eiegy, 
Johnson's  criticism  was  perverse;  but  if  we  were  to 
collect  a  few  of  the  judgments  passed  by  contemporaries 
upon  each  other,  it  would  be  scarcely  exceptioual  in  its 
want  of  appreciation.  It  is  rather  odd  to  remark  that 
Gray  iras  generally  condemaed  for  obscurity — a  cfaaiga 
which  seems  strangely  out  of  place  when  he  is  measured  by 
more  recent  standards, 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  some  one  rallied  Johnson  on 
hie  appearance  at  Mrs.  Abingdon's  benefit.  *' Why  did 
you   go!"    he   asked,       "Did  you   f 


■"Did  yoahear?" 


"No,  f 


"  Why,  then,  air,  did  you 
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go  t "  "  BifcnuBe,  sir,  etie  is  a  favourite  of  tlie  paUie 
ami  when  the  public  cares  the  thousandth  part  for  yoa 
Uiat  it  doea  for  her,  I  will  go  to  your  benefit  too." 

The  day  after,  Boswell  wou  a  bet  from  Iddy  Di 
Beaaclerk  by  veuluring  to  ask  Johuson  what  he  did  with 
the  orange-peel  which  he  used  to  pocket.  Johnson 
received  the  question  amicably,  but  did  not  dear  the 
mystery,  "  Thoii,"  aaid  Boawell,  "  the  world  must  be 
left  in  the  dark.  It  must  be  said,  he  scraped  them, 
and  he  let  them  drj',  but  what  he  did  with  them  next  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  tell."  "Nay,  sir," 
replied  Johnson,  "  yon  should  say  it  more  emphatically — 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upoD,  even  by  his  dearest 
friends  to  t«!l." 

This  year  Johnson  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Oxford.  He  had  previously  (in  1765)  received  the  same 
honour  from  Dublin.  It  is  roiuiirkable,  however,  that 
familiar  as  the  title  has  become,  Johnson  called  himself 
plain  Mr.  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  was  generally  so 
called  by  his  intimates.  On  April  2itd,  at  a  dinner  at 
lioole'a,  Johnson  made  another  assault  upon  Gray  and 
Mason,  When  Boawell  said  that  there  were  good  passages 
in  Mason's  Elfrida,  he  conceded  that  there  were  "  now  and 
thenaomegood  imitations  of  Milton's  bad  manner."  Afta 
some  more  talk,  Boswell  spoke  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet 
Street.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  Fleet  Street  has  a 
very  onimatud  appearance,  but  I  think  that  the  fall  tide 
of  human  exiHtence  is  at  Charing  Cross."  He  added  > 
story  of  an  eminent  taUow-chaniDer  who  had  i 
tone  in  London,  and  was  foolish  enough  to  retire  to  the 
country.  He  grew  so  tired  of  his  retreat,  thst  he  beggad 
to  know  the  melting-days  of  his  successor,  that  he  might 
be  present  at  the  operation. 
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On  AprU  7tb,  tliey  dined  at  a  tavern,  where  the  talk 
tnmed  upon  Oman.  8ome  one  mentioned  aa  an  objeo 
tion  to  its  authenticity  thnt  no  mention  of  wolveB  occurred 
in  it.  Johnaon  fell  into  a  reveria  upon  wild  beasts,  and, 
whilst  Reynolds  and  Laugton  wore  discuasing  something, 
he  broke  out,  "  Pemiiuit  tells  of  bears."  What  PeJinant 
told  is  unknown.  The  company  continued  to  talk,  whilst 
Johnson  continued  his  monologue,  the  word  "  bear " 
occurring  at  intervals,  like  a  word  in  a  catch.  At  last^ 
when  a  pause  came,  he  was  going  on  :  "  We  are  told  that 
the  black  bear  is  innocent,  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust 
mywlf  with  him."  Gibbon  muttered  in  a  low  tone, 
"I  sboald  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  you" — a  prudent 
resolution,  aays  honest  Boenell  who  hated  Gibbon,  il  it 
referred  to  a  competitioii  of  abilities. 

The  talk  went  on  to  patriotism,  and  Johnson  laid 
down  an  apophth^m,  at  "  which  many  will  start,"  many 
people,  in  fact,  having  tittle  sense  of  humour.  Such  pe> 
sons  may  be  reminded  for  their  comfort  that  at  this  period 
patriot  had  a  technical  meaning.  "  Patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  On  the  1 0th  of  April,  he  laid  down  | 
another  dogma,  calculated  to  otTend  the  weaker  bretliren.  ( 
He  defended  Pope's  lino— 


Man  Qerer  u  bat  iklwa^B  It 


id  being  asked  if  man  did  not  sometimes  enjoy  a  mo- 
mentary happiness,  repUed,  "Never,  but  when  he  is 
drank."  It  woold  be  useless  to  defend  tlieae  and  other 
tncb  ntterancee  to  any  one  who  cannot  er^'oy  them  with- 
out defence. 

On  April  11th,  the  pair  went  in  Reynoldss  coach  to 
dine  with  Cambridge,  at  Twickenham.  Johnson  was  in 
high  spirits.     He  remarked  u  they  drove  down,  upon  tha 
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nrit;  of  good  hiunom  in  life.  One  Mend  mentioned 
Boanell  was,  he  eaid,  acid,  and  another  muddy.  At  last, 
atretciiing  himself  and  turning  with  complacency,  he 
observed,  "  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  good-humoured  fel 
low  " — a  bit  of  self-esteem  against  which  Boswell  pro 
tested.  Johnson,  he  admitted,  was  good-natuied  ;  but  was 
too  irascible  and  impatient  to  be  good-humoured.  On 
reaching  Cambridge's  house,  Johnson  mn  to  look  at  the 
books.  "Mr.  Johnson,"  said  Cambridge  politely,  "I 
am  going  with  your  pardon  to  accuse  myself,  for  I  hav» 
the  same  custom  which  I  perceive  you  have.  But  it 
•eemB  odd  that  one  should  have  such  a  desire  to  look  at 
the  backs  of  books."  "  Sii,"  replied  Johnson,  wheeling 
about  at  the  words,  "  the  reason  is  very  plain.  Know- 
ledge is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ouraelves,  oe 
we  know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it.  'When 
we  inquire  into  any  subject,  the  tarst  thing  we  have  to  do 
is  to  know  what  books  have  treated  of  it.  This  leads  ns 
to  look  at  catalogues,  and  the  backs  of  books  in  libraries." 

A  pleasant  talk  followed.  Johnson  dunied  the  value 
attributed  to  historical  reading,  on  the  ground  that  we 
know  very  little  except  a  few  facts  and  dates.  All  the 
colouring,  he  said,  was  conjectural.  Boswell  chncklet 
over  the  reflection  that  Gibbon,  who  was  present,  did  not 
take  np  the  cudgels  for  his  favourite  study,  though  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  labours  were  to  appear  in  the  following  year. 
"Probahlyhedid  not  like  to  tiiiat  himself  ivilh  Johnson.' 

The  conversation  presently  turned  npon  the  Beggai^t 
Opera,  and  Johnson  sensibly  refused  to  believe  that  any 
man  had  been  made  a  rogue  by  seeing  it.  Tet  the  moralist 
felt  bound  to  utter  some  condemnation  of  such  a  perfbno- 
ance,  and  at  last,  amidst  the  smothered  amusement  of 
tiie  company,  collected  himself  to  give  a  heavy  etn^e ; 
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■Q  IB  in  it,"  he  said,  "biicIi  a  lal/e/acCatum  of  oU 
^rincipleB  OB  m&j  be  dangeroua  to  moralily." 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  whetbet  Shoridan  waa  right 
for  refoaing  to  aUow  his  wife  to  continue  as  a  public 
singer.  Johnson  defended  him  "  with  nil  the  high  apirit 
of  a  Roman  senator."  "  He  resolved  wiaety  and  nobly,  to 
be  snie.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would  not  a  gentleman 
be  disgraced  by  having  his  wife  sing  publicly  for  hirel 
No,  air,  there  can  be  no  doubt  here.  I  know  not  if  I 
should  not  prepare  myself  for  a  public  ainget  as  readily  as 
let  my  wife  be  one." 

The  stout  old  supporter  of  social  authority  went  on  to 
(lenotmce  the  politics  of  the  day.  He  asserted  that 
politics  had  come  to  mean  nothing  bnt  the  art  of  rising 
in  the  world.  He  contrasted  the  absence  of  any  prin- 
ciples with  the  state  of  the  national  mind  during  the  stormy 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  gives  the  pith 
of  Johnston's  political  pr^ndicea.  He  hated  Whigs 
blindly  &om  bis  cradle  ;  but  be  justified  his  hatred  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  now  all  "  bottomless  Whigs," 
that  ia  to  say,  that  pierce  where  you  would,  you  came 
upon  no  defiuit*  creed,  but  only  upon  hoUow  formuhe, 
intended  as  a  clouk  for  private  interest.  If  Burke  and  one 
or  two  of  his  friends  be  excepted,  the  remark  had  but  too 
much  justice. 

In  1776,  BoBwell  found  Johnson  rejoicing  in  the  pro- 
spect of  a  journey  to  Italy  with  the  Thrales.  Before 
Starting  he  was  to  take  a  trip  to  the  country,  in  which 
Boewell  agreed  to  join.  Boswall  gathered  up  various 
bits  of  advice  before  their  departure.  One  seema  to  have 
commended  itself  to  him  as  specially  available  for  prao- 
tioe.  "  A  man  who  had  been  drinking  freely,"  said  the 
"  should  never  go  into  a  new  company.      He 
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would  probably  strike  them  as  ridiculous,  thoogh  he 
might  be  in  nnison  with  thoee  who  had  been  drinking 
with  him."  Johnson  propoonded  another  fayonrite  theory. 
"  A  ship/'  he  said,  "  was  worse  than  a  gaoL  There  is  in 
a  gaol  better  air,  better  company,  better  conyeniency  of 
eyery  kind ;  and  a  ship  has  the  additional  disadyantage 
of  being  in  danger." 

On  March  19th,  they  went  by  coach  to  the  Angel  at 
Oxford;  and  next  morning  yisited  the  Master  of  XJni- 
yersity  CoUege,  who  chose  with  Boswell  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  very  sonnd  bit  of  adyice  giyen  by  Johnson 
soon  afterwards — perhaps  with  some  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. "  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence ;  it 
is  always  indelicate  and  may  be  offensive."  The  two,  how- 
ever, discussed  Johnson  without  reserve.  The  Master  said 
that  he  would  have  given  Johnson  a  hundred  pounds  for  a 
discourse  on  the  British  Constitution ;  and  BosweU  sug- 
gested that  Johnson  should  write  two  volumes  of  no 
great  bulk  upon  Church  and  State,  which  should  comprise 
the  whole  substance  of  the  argument.  "  He  should  erect 
a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each."  Johnson  was  not  unna- 
turally displeased  with  the  dialogue,  and  growled  out, 
"  Why  should  I  be  always  writing  1 " 

Presently,  they  went  to  see  Dr.  Adams,  the  doctor's 
old  Mend,  who  had  been  answering  Hume.  BosweU,  who 
had  done  his  best  to  court  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire, 
Eousseau,  Wilkes,  and  Hume  himself,  felt  it  desirable  to 
reprove  Adams  for  having  met  Hume  with  civility.  He 
aired  his  admirable  sentiments  in  a  long  speech,  observing 
apon  the  connexion  between  theory  and  practice,  and  re> 
marking,  by  way  of  practical  application,  that,  if  an  infidel 
were  at  once  vain  and  ugly,  he  might  be  compared  to 
"  Cicero's  beautiful  image  of  Virtue" — which  would,  as  he 
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KeiOB  to  think,  be  a  cruehmg  retort.  BoBwell  alwayi 
delighted  Id  fighting  with  his  gigantic  backer  close  behind 
him.  Johnson,  as  he  had  doubtless  expected,  chimed  in 
with  the  BTguraent,  "  You  ahoold  do  your  beet,"  said 
Johnaon,  "  to  diminish  the  authority,  as  well  as  dispute  the 
arguments  of  your  adversary,  becaose  most  people  are 
biased  more  by  personal  respect  than  by  reasoning."  "You 
would  not  jostle  a  chimney-a weeper,"  said  Adams.  "  Tes," 
replied  Johnson,  "  if  it  were  necessary  to  jostle  hini 
down." 

The  pair  proceeded  by  post-cbaise  past  Blenheim,  and 
dined  at  a  good  inn  at  ChapHlhouse.  Johnston  boasted 
of  the  superiority,  long  since  vanished  if  it  ever  existed, 

»of  English  to  French  inns,  and  quoted  with  great  emo- 
tion Shenatoae'e  lines — 
: 


Whoe'er  baa  travell'd  Hfo's  dall  roand. 

Where'er  hid  itagoR  maj  have  been, 
Most  vgh  to  think  he  atill  baa  toatt^ 

The  wonnett  ifelcomB  at  an  inn. 


Aa  they  drove  along  rapidly  in  the  post-chaise,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Life  has  not  many  better  things  than  this." 
Ou  another  occasion  he  said  that  he  should  Me  to  spend 
his  life  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty 
wom&n,  clever  enough  to  add  to  the  conversatioo.  The 
pleasure  was  portly  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  dea&ess  was 
less  troublesome  in  a  carriage.  £ut  he  admitted  that 
there  were  drawbacks  even  to  this  pleasure.  Boswell 
■aked  him  whether  he  would  not  add  a  poet-chaise  journey 
to  the  other  sole  cause  of  happiness — ^namely,  drrmken- 
neM.  "  No,  air,"  said  Johnson,  "  you  are  driving  rapidly 
from  something  or  to  something." 

Thtiy  went    to   Binningbam,  where    Boswell    pumped 
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Hector  about  JohnBon'B  early  days,  and  saw  the  works  of 
Boulton,  Watt's  partner,  wbo  said  to  him,  "  I  sell  here, 
eii,  what  all  the  ■world  desires  to  have — fioaer."  Thence 
they  went  to  Lichfield,  and  met  more  of  the  rapidly 
thinning  circle  of  Johnaoa's  oldest  friends.  Here  fioswell 
vaa  a  little  scandalized  b;  Johnson's  warm  exclamation 
on  opening  a  letter — "  One  of  the  most  dreadfiil  things 
that  has  happened  in  my  time  ! "  This  turned  out  to  be  the 
death  of  Thiole's  only  son.  Boswell  thought  the  phrase 
too  big  for  the  event,  and  was  some  time  before  be  could 
feel  a  proper  concern.  He  was,  however,  "carious  to 
observe  how  Di.  Johnson  would  be  affected,"  and  was  again 
a  little  scandalized  by  the  reply  to  his  consolatory  remark 
that  the  Thrales  still  hod  daughters.  "  Sir,"  said  Jobuson, 
"  don't  you  know  how  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir,  he 
wishes  to  propagate  his  name,"  The  great  man  was 
actually  putting  the  family  sentiment  of  a  brewer  in  the 
game  category  with  the  aentiments  of  the  heir  of  Auchin- 
leck.  Johnson,  however,  calmed  down,  but  resolved  to 
hurry  back  to  London.  They  stayed  a  night  at  Taylor's, 
who  remarked  that  be  had  fought  a  good  many  battle* 
for  a  physician,  one  of  their  common  friends.  "  But  you 
should  consider,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  that  by  every  one 
of  your  victories  he  is  a  loser ;  for  every  man  of  whom 
yon  get  the  better  will  be  very  angry,  and  I'ssolve  not  b 
employ  him,  whereas  if  people  get  the  better  of  yon  i 
atgument  about  him,  they  will   think  '  We'U  send  fbc  J 

Dr. nevertheless  !' " 

It  was  after  their  return  to  London  that  Boswell  woii  J 
the  greatest  triumph  of  his  friendship.  Ha  carried  thioogli  , 
a  n^otiation,  to  which,  as  Burke  pleasantly  said,  Hun  I 
was  nothing  equal  in  the  whole  history  of  the  eorpt  dtpIO'  \ 
matique.     At  some  moment  of  enthusiasm  it  had  oconmd 
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W  him  to  bring  Johnson  into  company  with  Wilfcee. 
The  infidel  demagogne  vae  probably  in  the  mind  of  the 
Tory  High  Churchman,  whan  ho  threw  out  that  ploaaant 
little  apophth^^  about  jxitriotiam.  To  bring  together 
two  such  oppofdtee  without  provoking  a  collision  would 
be  the  crowning  triumph  of  Boawell's  cariosity.  He  was 
ready  to  run  all  hazanls  aa  a  chemist  might  try  some 
new  experiment  at  the  risk  of  a  destructive  explonon ; 
but  being  resolved,  be  took  every  precaution  with  ad- 
mirable foresight. 

BoBwell  hod  been  invited  by  the  Dillys,  well-known 
booksellers  of  the  day,  to  meet  ^Vilkes.  "  Let  us  have 
Johnson,"  suggested  the  gallant  BoswelL  "  Not  for  the 
world  I"  exchiimed  Dilly.  But,  on  BoaweU'a  undertaking 
the  Dc^tiation,  he  consented  to  the  experiment.  Boswell 
went  oS  to  Johnson  and  politely  invited  hitn  in  Dilly's 
name.  "  I  will  wait  upon  liim,"  said  Johnson.  "  I*ro- 
vided,  sir,  I  suppose,"  said  the  diplomatic  Boswell,  "  that 
the  com[>aDy  which  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to  yon." 
"What  do  you  mean,  aiV  exclaimed  Johnson.  "What 
do  you  take  roe  fori  Do  you  think  I  am  so  ignoraat  of 
tiie  world  as  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman  what  company 
he  is  to  have  at  his  tableV  Boswell  worked  the  point  a 
little  farther,  till,  by  judicious  manipulation,  he  bad  got 
Johnson  to  commit  himself  to  meeting  anybody— even 
Jack  Wilkes,  to  moke  a  wild  hypothesis — at  the  Dillys' 
table.  Boswell  retired,  venturing  to  hope  that  he  had 
fixed  the  discussion  in  Johnson's  mind. 

The  great  day  arrived,  and  Boswell,  like  a  consummate 
general  who  leaves  nothing  to  chance,  went  himself  to 
fetch  Johnson  to  the  dinner.  The  great  man  had  for- 
gotten the  engagement,  and  was  "  buffeting  bis  books  "  in 
jty  shirt  and  amidst  clouds  of  dust     When  reminded 
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of  hid  promise,  he  eaid  that  be  bad  oidered  dinner  al 
bome  with  Mrs.  Williams.  Eotreaties  of  the  warmeat 
kind  from  Soswell  Boftened  the  peevish  old  bidy,  ta 
vhose  pleasure  Johnaon  had  referred  him.  Boswell  flev 
back,  aunoimced  Mra.  WiUiams'a  consent,  and  Johnaoii 
roared,  "  Frank,  a  clean  sbirt  1"  and  was  soon  in  a  hackney- 
coach.  Boawell  rejoiced  like  a  "  fortuna'huDter  wbo  baa 
got  an  heiress  into  a  poat-chaise  with  him  to  set  out  for 
Gretna  Green."  Yet  the  joy  woa  with  trembling.  ArriTed 
at  Dillys',  Johnson  found  himself  amongst  atrangen,  and 
Boewoll  watched  nnxioualy  from  a  comer.  "  Who  is  that 
gentleman)"  whispered  Johnson  to  Dilly.  "M: 
Lee."  Jobnaon  wbiatled  "  too-too-too "  doubtfully,  f« 
Lee  waa  a  patriot  and  an  American.  "  And  wbo  is  the 
gentleman  in  lace)"  "Mr.  Wilkea,  sir."  Johnson  sub- 
sided into  a  window-seat  and  fixed  his  eye  on  a  book. 
He  was  fairly  in  the  toils.  His  reproof  of  Boswell 
recent  enough  to  prevent  him  &om  exhibiting  hia  dis- 
pleasure, and  be  resolved  to  restrain  himself. 

At  dinner  Wilkes,  placed  next  to  Johnson,  took  up  bit 
part  in  the  performance.  He  pacified  the  sturdy  moraliat 
by  delicate  attentions  to  his  needs.  Ho  helped  him  care- 
fully to  some  fine  veal.  "  Pray  give  me  leave,  sir ;  it  ia 
better  here — a  little  of  the  brown — some  fat,  sir — a  littU 
of  the  stuffing — some  gtavy — let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  you  some  butter.  Allow  me  to  recommend  a 
squeeze  of  this  orange ;  or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  bave 
more  zest."  "  Sir,  sir,"  cried  Johnson,  "  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  sir,"  bowing  and  turning  to  him,  with  a  look  (at. 
some  time  of  "  surly  virtue,"  and  soon  of  complacency. 

Gradually  the  conversation  became  cordiaL  JohnscA. 
told  of  the  fascination  exercised  by  Foote,  who,  lik» 
Wilkes,  bad  succeeded  in  pleasing  him  against  his  wilL 
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^f  Toote  once  took  to  selling  boor,  and  it  was  ao  bad  that 
tha  servants  of  Fitzberbert,  one  of  Itia  customera,  reaolvod 
to  protest.  Tliey  choaa  a  little  black  boy  to  carry  tbeit 
reiDonstiHnoe  ;  but  the  boy  n-ajted  at  table  one  day  when 
Foote  was  present,  and  reluining  to  his  compauioua,  said, 
"Tiiis  is  the  tinest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not 
deliver  your  meesage;  I  will  drink  liie  hew."  From 
Foote  the  tmiuiition  was  easy  to  GEirrick,  whom  Johnsoa, 
BB  usual,  defended  (gainst  the  attacks  of  others.  He  main- 
tained that  Ganick's  reputation  for  avarice,  though  un- 
founded, had  been  rather  useful  than  otherwise.  "Zou 
de«piso  a  man  for  avarice,  but  you  do  not  hate  him."  The 
clamour  would  have  been  more  effectual,  had  it  been 
directed  against  his  living  with  splendour  too  groat  for 
a  pUyer.  Johnson  went  on  to  speak  of  tlie  difficulty  of 
getting  biographical  information.  When  he  had  wished 
to  write  a  life  of  Dryden,  he  applied  to  two  living  men 
who  remembered  him.  One  could  only  tell  him  that  i 
Di^don  h.'id  n  chair  by  the  fire  at  Will's  Cofleo-house  in 

t  winter,  which  was  moved  to  the  balcony  in  summer.  Tha 
Other  (Gibber)  could  only  report  that  be  remembered 
Drydea  as  a  "  decent  old  nmn,  aibitur  of  critical  diaputca 
•t  WiU's." 

Johnson  and  Wilkes  bod  one  point  in  ci^mmon — a 
vigorons  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  and  upon  this  topic 
they  cracked  their  jokra  in  friendly  emulation.  When 
they  met  upon  a  later  occasion  (1781),  they  stt!)  pursued 
this  inexhaustible  subjecL  Wilkes  told  how  a  privateer 
had  complulety  plundered  seveu  Scotch  islands,  and  re- 
embarked  with  three  and  sixpence.  Johnson  now  re- 
marked in  answer  to  somebody  who  aaiJ  "  Poor  old  Eng- 
land ie  lost  I "  "  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  kmented  that 
M  England  is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it." 
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"  You  must  know,  sir,"  lie  eaid  to  Wilkes,  "  that  I  lately 
took  my  friend  BosweU  and  showed  liim  genuine  civilized 
life  in  an  English  provincial  town.  I  turned  him  loose  at 
Lichfield,  that  he  might  see  for  once  ruoi  civility,  for  you 
know  he  lives  among  savages  in  Scotland  and  among 
rakes  in  London."  "  Escept,"  said  Wilkes,  "  when  be  is 
with  grave,  soher,  decent  people  like  you  and  me."  "  And 
we  ashamed  of  him,"  added  Johnson,  emiling. 

Boswell  had  to  bear  some  jokes  against  himself  and  his 
countrymen  from  the  pair ;  but  he  had  triumphed,  and 
rejoiced  greatly  when  be  went  home  with  Johnson,  and 
beard  the  great  man  speak  of  his  pleasant  dinner  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  Johnson  seems  to  have  b«en  pennanenUy 
reconciled  to  bis  foe.  "  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said 
of  Jack  Wilkes,"  he  remarked  nest  year,  "  we  ahould 
think  mote  highly  of  his  conversation.  Jack  has  a  great 
variety  of  talk,  Jnck  b  a  scholar,  and  Jock  bos  the  man- 
neiB  of  a  gentleman.  But,  after  hearing  his  name  sounded 
&om  pole  to  pole  as  the  phcenix  of  convivial  felicity,  we 
are  disappointed  in  his  compuny.  He  has  always  been  at 
me,  but  I  would  do  Jack  a  kindness  rathoi  than  i 
The  contest  is  now  over." 

In  fact,  Wiikea  had  censed  to  play  any  part  in  poblwl 
life.  "When  Johnson  met  him  next  (in  1781)  they  jokeij 
about  such  dangerous  topics  as  some  of  Wilkes's  politiauB 
performances.  Johnson  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  i 
and  they  were  seen  conversing  Ule-a-lete  in  conMentioI.  I 
wbispoTs  about  George  II.  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  TD'g 
Boswell's  mind  it  suggested  the  bappy  days  when  the  li 
should  lie  down  with  the  kid,  or,  as  Dr.  Baraaid  t 
gested.  the  go  tit. 

In  tbo  year  1777  Johnson  bc^on  the  Lives  of  Vte  i 
in  compliunce  with  a  request  from  the  booksellers,  whO' I 
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vislied  for  prefaces  t«  a  Luge  collection  of  English  poetry. 
Johnson  asked  for  this  work  the  extremely  modest  sam 
of  200  (guineas,  when  he  might  easily,  according  to 
Malone,  have  received  1000  or  1500.  He  did  aot 
meet  Bos  well  till  September,  when  they  spent  ten 
days  together  at  Dr.  Taylor's.  The  subject  which  spa-  . 
eially  interest«d  Boswell  at  this  time  was  the  fate  of  tha 
unlucky  Dr.  Dodd,  hanged  for  foigery  in  the  previous 
June.  Dodd  seetos  to  have  been  a  worthless  charlatan  of 
the  popular  preacher  variety.  Hia  crime  would  not  in 
our  days  have  been  thought  worthy  of  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment; but  his  contemporaries  were  leas  shocked  by  the 
fact  of  death  being  inflicted  for  such  a  fault,  than  by  the 
fact  of  ita  being  inflicted  on  a  clergynuin.  Johnson  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  sentence  by  writing 
various  letters  and  petitions  on  Dodd'a  behalf.  He  seems 
to  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  man's  appeal,  and 
could  "not  bear  the  thought"  that  any  negligence  of  his 
should  lead  to  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  but  he  said 
that  if  he  had  himself  been  in  authority  he  would  have 
signed  the  death-warmnt,  and  for  the  man  himself  ha 
bad  as  little  respect  as  might  be.  He  said,  indeed,  that 
Dodd  was  right  in  not  joining  in  the  "cant"  about 
leaving  &  wretched  world.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  poor 
rogue, "  it  has  been  a  very  agreeable  world  to  me."  Dodd 
had  ^owed  to  pass  for  his  own  one  of  the  papore  com- 
pooed  for  him  by  Johnson,  and  the  Doctor  was  not  quite 
pleased.  When,  however,  Seward  expressed  a  doubt  as 
to  Dodd's  power  of  writing  eo  forcibly,  Johnson  felt 
bound  not  to  expose  him.  "  Why  should  you  think  so  t 
Depend  n|}on  it,  air,  when  any  man  knows  he  is  to  be 
1  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates  his  mind  wonder- 
In  another  occasion,  Johnson  expressed  a  doubt 
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himfielf  an  to  whether  DoJd  had  really  composed  a 
prayer  on  the  night  before  his  execution.  "  Sir,  do  yoa 
think  that  a  man  the  night  before  he  is  to  be  hanged  careg 
for  the  Bucceseion  of  the  royal  family  t  Though  be  may 
have  composed  this  prayer  then.  A  man  who  has  been 
canting  all  his  life  may  cant  to  the  last ;  and  yet  a  man 
who  has  been  refused  a  pardon  after  bo  much  petitionii^ 
would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fervently  for  the  king." 

The  last  day  at  Taylor's  was  characteristic     Johnson 
was  very  cordial  to  his  disciple,  and  Boswell  fancied  that 
he  could  defend  his  master  at  "the  point  of  his  sword." 
"  My  regard  for  you,"  said  Johnson,  "  is  greater  almost 
than  I  have  words  to  express,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
always  repeating  it.     Write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of 
your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of  it  again."     They 
became  seutimental,  and  talked  of  the  misery  of  htmum 
life.     BoBwell  spoke  of  the  pleasures  of  society.     "Alas, 
sir,"  replied  Johnson,  like  a  true  pessimist,  "  these  are 
only  struggles  for  happinous  !"     He  felt  exhilarated,  be 
said,  when  he  first  went  to  Banelagh,  but  bo  cb.inged  to 
the  mood  of  Xerxes  weeping  at  the  sight  of  his 
"  It  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  o 
in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afndd  to  go  hoi 
and  think ;  but  that  the  thoughts  of  each  individual  w( 
be  distressing  when  alone."     Some  years  before  ha 
gone  with  BosweU  to  the  Pantheon  and  taken  a  m( 
cheerftd  view.     When    Boawell   doubted  whether 
were  many  happy  people  present,  he  said,  "  Yes,  sir,  thaiBi 
are  many  happy  people   here.     There   are    many  peopl*', 
here  who  are  watching  hundreds,  and  who  think  hundreita ' 
are  watching  them."     The  more  pennanent  feeling  wU' 
that  which  he  expressed  in  the  "serene  autunm  night' 
in  Taylor's  garden.      He  was  willing,  however,  lo  tab' 
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f  alont  stomal  panishment,  luid  to  admit  the  posai- 
bility  of  a  "  mitigated  interpretation." 

After  Bopper  lie  dictated  to  Boswell  an  atgument  is 
favour  of  the  negro  who  was  then  claiming  hia  liberty  in 
Scotland.  He  hated  slavery  with  a  zeal  which  the  excel- 
lent Boswell  thought  to  be  "  without  knowledge ;"  and  on 
one  occaaion  gave  as  a  toast  to  soma  "very  grave  men  " 
at  Oxford,  "  Here's  to  the  next  insurrsction  of  Degroeain 
the  West  Indies. "  The  hatred  was  combined  with  aa 
hearty  a  dislike  foi  American  independence.  "  How  ia 
it,"  he  said,  "that  we  always  hear  the  bndest  yelps  for 
liberty  amongBt  the  drivete  of  negroes?"  The  harmony 
of  the  evening  wos  unluckily  spoilt  by  an  explosion  of 
thia  pr^jadice.  Boswell  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
colonists^  and  the  discussion  became  so  fierce  that  though 
Johnaon  had  exprcBsed  a  witlii^BSB  to  sit  up  all  night 
with  him,  they  wore  glad  to  part  after  on  hour  or  two,  and 
go  to  bed. 

In  1778,  Boswell  came  to  London  and  found  Johnson 
abaoibed,  to  an  extent  which  apparently  excited  his  jea- 
lousy, by  hiB  intimacy  with  the  Tiuiiles.  They  had,  how- 
ever, aeveial  agreeable  meetings.  One  was  at  the  dub, 
and  BoBwell'fl  report  of  the  conversation  is  the  fullest 
that  we  have  of  any  of  ite  meetings.  A  certain  reserve 
ia  indicated  by  his  using  initials  for  the  interlocutors,  of 
whom,  however,  one  can  be  easily  identified  as  Buike. 
The  talk  began  by  a  discussion  of  an  antique  statue,  said 
to  be  the  dog  of  Alcibiadea,  and  valued  at  lOOOI.  Burke 
■nd  that  the  repreeentation  of  no  animal  could  be  worth 
SO  much.  Johnson,  whose  taste  for  art  waa  a  ramahing  , 
qoantity,  aaid  that  the  value  waa  proportional  to  Uie  dif- 
Boolty.  A  statue,  aa  he  ai:gaed  on  another  occasion,  would 
be  worth  nothing  if  it  wore  cut  out  of  n  carrot.     Every- 
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thing,  he  now  said,   was  valuable  which  "enlarged  tlu 
sphere  of  human  poweTE."    The  fiist  man  who  baloni 
a  Bttaw  upon  his  nose,  or  rode  upon  three  horsea  at  oi 
deserved  the  applause  of  mankind ;  and  so  statues  of  si 
mals  should  be  preserved  as  a  proof  of  dexterity,  thougli 
men  should  not  continue  such  fruitless  labouia. 

The  conversation  became   more  instructive  under  the 
guidance  of  Burke.     He  maintained  what  seemed  to 
hearers  a  parados,  though  it  would  be  interesting  ta  1 
his  arguments  &om  some  profounder  economist  than  B( 
well,  that  a  country  would  bo  made  raore  pdpuloua 
emigration.      "  There  are  bulls  enough  in   Ireland," 
remarked  iricidentoUy   in  the   course  of  the  argument 
"  80,  sir,  I  should  think  from  your  argument,"  said  John- 
eon,  for  once  condescending  to  an  irresistible  pun.     It  is 
recorded,  too,  that  he  once  made  a  bull  himself,  observing 
that  a  horse  was  so  alow  that  when  it  went  up  hill,  it 
stood  still,      If  he  now  failed  to  appreciate  Buike'a  argu- 
ment, he  made  one  good  remark.      Another  speaker  said 
that  unhealthy  countries  were  the  moat  populoua.    "  Coun- 
tries which  are  the  most    populous,"  replied   Johnson, 
"  have  the  most  destructive  diseases.     That  is  the  tnu 
state  of  the  proposition ;"  and  indeed,  the  remark  applies 
to  the  case  of  emigtation. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  Burke  to   take  ao  much   trouble  witK 
speeches  which  never  decided  a  vote.     Burke  replied 
a  speech,  though  it  did  not  gain  one  vote,  would  have 
influence,  and   maintained    that  the  House  of  Conun< 
was  not   whoUy   corrupt.     "  We  are  all   more    or   It 
governed   by  interest,"  was  Johnson's  comment, 
interest  will  not  do  everything.      In  a  case  which 
of  doubt,  vre  try  to  thiiik  on  the  side  which  is  for  01 
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TMt,  snd  generally  bring  ourselves  to  set  accordingly. 
But  the  snbj'ect  must  admit  of  diversity  of  colouring;  it 
most  receive  a  colour  on  that  side.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  are  members  enough  who  will  not  vote  what 
IB  grossly  absurd  and  unjust,  ^o,  sir,  there  must  always 
be  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong  in 
countenance."  After  some  deviatione,  the  conversation 
returned  to  this  point.  Johnson  and  Burke  agreed  on  a 
characteristic  statement.  Buike  said  that  from  hia  expe- 
rience ho  had  learnt  to  thinJt  better  of  loankiod.  "  From 
my  esporicnce,"  replied  Johnson,  "  I  have  found  them 
worse  on  commercial  dealings,  mora  disposed  to  cheat  than 
I  had  any  notion  of;  but  more  disposed  to  do  one  another 
good  than  I  had  conceived."  "  Leas  just,  and  more  benefi- 
cent," as  another  speaker  suggested.  Johnson  proceeded 
to  say  that  considering  tbe  pressure  of  wunt,  it  was  won- 
derful that  men  would  do  so  much  for  each  other.  The 
greatest  liar  is  said  to  speak  more  truth  than  falsehood, 
and  peihaps  the  worst  man  might  do  more  good  than  not. 
But  when  Boswell  suggested  that  perhaps  experience 
might  incre8.se  our  estimate  of  human  happiness,  Johnson 
returned  to  his  habitual  pessimism.  "No,  sir,  the  more 
we  inquire,  the  more  wo  shall  find  men  lesa  happy."  The 
talk  soon  wandered  off  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  folly 
of  deliberately  testing  the  strength  of  our  friend's  afiection. 

The  evening  ended  by  Johnson  accepting  a  commission 
to  write  to  a  friend  who  had  given  to  the  Club  a  hogshead 
of  dftret,  and  to  request  another,  with  "  a  happy  am- 
biguity of  expression,"  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  also 
be  a  present. 

Some  days  afterwards,  another  conversation  took  place, 
which  has  a  certain  celebrity  in  Boswellian  literature. 
Tbe  scene  was  at  Dilly's,  and  the  guests  included  Mas 
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gewaid  and  Mis.  Knowles,  a  weU-known  Quaker  Lady. 
Before  dinner  Johnson  seized  upon  a  book  which  he  kept 
in  hiB  lap  during  dinner,  wrapped  np  in  the  table^doth. 
His  attention  was  not  distracted  from  the  serious  business 
of  the  hour,  but  he  hit  upon  a  topic  which  happil  j  com- 
bined the  two  appropriate  veins  of  thought.  He  boasted 
that  he  would  write  a  cookery-book  upon  philosophical 
principles;  and  declared  in  opposition  to  Miss  Sewazd 
that  such  a  task  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  woman.  Per- 
haps this  led  to  a  discassion  upon  the  priyil^es  of  men,  in 
which  Johnson  put  down  Mrs.  Knovrles,  who  had  some 
hankering  for  women's  rights,  by  the  Shakspearian 
maxim  that  if  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one  must  ride 
behind.  Driven  from  her  position  in  this  world,  poor 
Mrs.  Knowles  hoped  that  sexes  might  be  equal  in  the 
next.  Boswell  reproved  her  by  the  remark  already  quoted, 
that  men  might  as  well  expect  to  be  equal  to  angels.  He 
enforces  this  view  by  an  illustration  suggested  by  the 
"  Kev.  Mr.  Brown  of  Utrecht,"  who  had  observed  that  a 
great  or  small  glass  might  be  equally  full,  though  not 
holding  equal  quantities.  Mr.  Brown  intended  this  fur  a 
confutation  of  Hume,  who  has  said  that  a  little  Miss, 
dressed  for  a  ball,  may  be  as  happy  as  an  orator  who  has 
won  some  triumphant  success.^ 

The  conversation  thus  took  a  theological  turn,  and 
Mrs.  Knowles  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  Johnson's 
high  approval.  He  defended  a  doctrine  maintained  by 
Soame  Jenyns,  that  friendship  is  not  a  Christian  virtue. 
Mrs.  Knowles  remarked  that  Jesus  had  twelve  disciples, 

1  Boswell  remarks  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  same  illus. 
tration  had  been  need  by  a  Dr.  King,  a  dissenting  minister. 
Doubtless  it  has  been  used  often  enough.  For  one  instance  aee 
Donvitf'*  Sentmms  (Alford's  Edition),  toL  i.,  p.  5. 
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flun  w  AM  whom  he  loved.  JohoBon,  "  with  ejt* 
Bparkling  benignantly,"  exclaimed,  "Yery  well  indeed, 
mad&m  ;  you  have  said  very  well  1" 

So  far  all  had  gone  smoothly ;  bat  here,  for  some  in«x- 
pUuahie  teason,  Johnson  burst  into  a  sudden  fury  against 
the  American  rebels,  whom  he  described  as  "  taecals, 
robbers,  pirates,"  and  roared  out  a  tremendous  ToUey, 
which  might  nlmoet  have  been  audible  across  the  Atlantic, 
Boswell  sat  and  trembled,  but  ^dually  diverted  the  sage 
to  leas  exciting  topics.  The  name  of  Jonathan  Edwarfls 
suggested  a  discussion  upon  &ee  will  and  neces^ty,  upon 
which  poor  BosweU  was  much  given  to  worry  himself. 
Some  time  afterwards  Johnson  wTot«  to  him,  in  answer 
to  one  of  his  lamentations  ;  "  I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of 
all  this  hypocrisy  of  misery.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
liberty  and  necessity  1  Or  what  more  than  to  hold  your 
tongue  about  itl"  Boswell  could  never  take  this  seusihte 
advice  ;  hut  he  got  little  comfort  from  bis  omcle.  "  We 
know  that  we  are  oil  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't,"  was 
his  etalemont  on  one  occasion,  and  now  he  could  only 
say,  "  All  theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will,  andaU 
experience  for  it." 

Some  familiar  topics  followed,  wluch  pLiy  a  great  part 
in  BoBwell'e  reports.  Among  the  favourite  topics  of 
the  sentimentalists  of  the  day  was  the  denunciation  of 
"Inzary,"  and  of  civilized  life  in  genenJ.  There  woe 
a  disposition  to  find  in  the  South  Sea  savogee  or 
American  Indians  an  embodiment  of  the  fancied  state 
of  nature.  Johnson  heartily  despised  tfae  affectation. 
He  was  told  of  an  American  woman  who  had  to  be  bound 
in  Older  to  keep  her  from  savage  life.  "  She  must  have 
been  an  animal,  a  beast,"  said  BoswolL  *'  Sir,"  s^d 
Johnson,  "  «he  wiv  n  di>caking  cat."     Somebody  quoted 
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to  him  with  admiiation  the  soliloquy  of  an  ofBoet  i 
had  livi!4  ia  the  wilds  of  America :  "  Hera  am  I,  free  and 
unrestraintrd,  amidst  the  rade  magnificence  of  nature,  with 
the  Indian  woman  by  my  aide,  and  this  gun,  with  which 
I  can  procure  food  when  I  want  it !  What  more  can 
be  desired  for  human  happiness  1"  "Do  not  allow  your- 
self, sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "to  be  imposed  upon  by  snch 
groBB  absurdity.  It  is  Bad  stuff;  it  is  brutish.  If  a  bull 
could  apeak,  he  might  aa  well  esdaim,  '  Here  lun  I  with 
this  cow  and  this  grass ;  what  being  cau  eqjoy  greater 
felicity!'"  When  Johnson  implored  EosweU  to  "clear 
his  mind  of  cant,"  he  was  attacking  his  disciple  for  affect- 
ing a  serious  depression  about  public  affaii^ ;  but  the  cant 
which  he  hated  would  certainly  have  included  as  its  ExA  i 
Article  an  admiration  for  the  state  of  nature.  I 

On  the  present  occasion  Johnson  defended  luxury,  and  ■ 
said  that  he  had  learnt  much  from  Mandcville — a  shrewd   ' 
C3riitc,  ia  whom  Johnson's  hatred  for  humbug  is  exag- 
gerated into  a  general  disbelief  in  real  as  well  as  sham 
nobleness  of  sentiment.     As  the  conversation  proceeded, 
Johnson  expreaaed  his   habitual    horror  of  death,   and  m 
caused  Miss  Seward's   ridicule   by  talking  seriously  oti 
ghosts  and  the  importance  of  the  question  of  their  reality  ;.r 
and  then  followed  an  explosion,  which  seems  to  hsTft,! 
dosed  this  characteristic  evening.     A  young  woman  hadf 
become  a  Quaker  under  the  influence  of  Mrs,  Koowlei 
who  now  proceeded  to  deprecate  Johnson's  wrath  at  whi 
he  r^arded  aa  an  apostasy,     "Madam,"  be  said,  "ahe  i 
an  odious  wench,"  and  be  proceeded  to  denounce  hol 
audacity  in  presuming  to  choose  a  religion  for  hetsaU,  | 
"  She  knew  no  more  of  the  points  of  difference,"  ho  « 
"than  of    the  dill'eronce   between   ihu   Copemican  aadfl 
Ptolemaic  aysterus."     When  Mrs.  Kuowles  said  that  elwf 
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I  the  New  Testament  before  her,  he  said  that  it  vaa 

I  "  moat  difficult  book  is  the  world,"  and  he  proceeded 
B  attack  the  unlucky  proselyte  with  a  fury  which  shocked 

3  two  ladies.  Mrs.  Knowles  afterwards  pubiisheil  a 
report  of  thia  conversation,  and  obtained  another  report, 
with  which,  howevex,  she  was  not  satisfied,  from  Misa 
Seward.  Both  of  them  repn^ent  the  poor  doctoT  as 
hopelessly  confuted  by  the  mild  di^ty  and  calm  reason 
of  Mm.  Knowles,  though  the  itiumph  is  painted  in  far 
the  brightest  colours  by  Mrs.  Knowles  herself.  Un- 
luckily, there  is  not  a  trace  of  Johnson's  manner,  except 
in  one  phiaae,  in  either  report,  and  they  are  chieQy  curious 
fts  &n  indirect  testimony  to  Boswell's  superior  powers. 
The  passage,  in  which  both  the  ladies  agree,  is  that  Johnr 
son,  on  the  expression  of  Mrs.  Enowles's  hope  that  he 
would  meet  the  young  lady  in  another  world,  retorted 
that  he  was  not  fond  of  meeting  foola  anywhere. 

Poor  Boawell  was  at  this  time  a  water-drinker  by 
Johnson's  recommendation,  though  unluckily  for  him- 
self he  never  broke  oil"  his  drinking  habite  for  long. 
They  bad  a  conversation  at  FaoU's,  in  which  Boswell 
argued  against  his  present  practice.  Johnson  remarked 
"  that  wine  gave  a  man  nothing,  but  only  put  in  motion 
what  had  been  locked  ap  in  frost."  It  was  a  key, 
BOggested  some  one,  which  opened  a  box,  but  the  box 
might  be  full  or  empty.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  Johnson, 
"convereation  is  the  key,  wine  is  a  picklock,  which 
fbicee  open  the  box  and  iiguKs  it.  A  man  should 
cultivate  his  mind,  so  as  to  have  that  coniidence  and 
readiness  without  wine  which  wine  givi^s."  Boswell 
ehaiaGteristically  said  that  the  great  difficulty  was  from 
**  banevolence."  It  was  hard  to  refuse  "  a  good,  worthy 
"  who  aaked  you  to  try  his  cellar.     This,  according 
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to  JohnBon,  was  mere  conceit,  implying  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  your  importance  to  your  entertainer.  Eeynolds 
gallantly  took  up  the  opposite  side,  and  produced  the 
one  recorded  instance  of  a  Johnsonian  blush.  ''  I  won't 
argue  any  more  with  you,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  who  thought 
every  man  to  be  elevated  who  drank  wine,  "  you  are  too 
far  gone."  **  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed,  sir,  had  1 
made  such  a  speech  as  you  have  now  done,"  said  Eeynolds ; 
and  Johnson  apologized  with  the  aforesaid  blush. 

The  explosion  was  soon  over  on  this  occasion.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Johnson  attacked  Boswell  so  fiercely 
at  a  dinner  at  Eeynolds's,  that  the  poor  disciple  kept 
away  for  a  week.  They  made  it  up  when  they  met 
next,  and  Johnson  solaced  Boswell's  wounded  vanity  by 
highly  commending  an  image  made  by  him  to  express 
his  feelings.  "I  don't  care  how  often  or  how  high 
Johnson  tosses  me,  when  only  friends  are  present,  for  then 
I  fall  upon  soft  ground;  but  I  do  not  like  falling  on 
stones,  which  is  the  case  when  enemies  are  present." 
The  phrase  may  recall  one  of  Johnson's  happiest  illustra- 
tions. When  some  one  said  in  his  presence  that  a  cangi 
cCelire  might  be  considered  as  only  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion :  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  it  is  such  a  recommenda- 
tion as  if  I  should  throw  you  out  of  a  two-pair  of  stairs 
window,  and  recommend  you  to  fall  soft." 

It  is  perhaps  time  to  cease  these  extracts  from  Boswell'a 
reports.  The  next  two  years  were  less  fruitful.  In  1779 
Boswell  was  careless,  though  twice  in  London,  and  in 
1780,  he  did  not  pay  his  annual  visit.  Boswell  has 
partly  filled  up  the  gap  by  a  collection  of  sayings  made 
by  Langton,  some  passages  from  which  have  been 
quoted,  and  his  correspondence  gives  various  details. 
Gkurick  died   in   January   of  1779,   and   Beauclerk    in 
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March,  1780.  Jolinson  himself  seems  to  have  shown 
few  symptoms  of  increasmg  age;  but  a  change  was 
approaching,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  destined 
to  be  clouded,  not  merely  by  physical  weakness,  but  by  a 
change  of  circumstances  which  had  great  influence  upon 
his  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CLOSING  TEARS   OF  JOHNSON'S   LIFE. 

In  following  Boswell's  guidance  we  have  necessarily  seen 
only  one  side  of  Johnson's  life ;  and  probably  that  side 
which  had  least  significance  for  the  man  himsel£ 

Boswell  saw  in  him  chiefly  the  great  dictator  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  though  the  reports  of  Johnson's  talk  represent 
his  character  in  spite  of  some  qualifications  with  unusual 
fulness,  there  were  many  traits  very  inadequately  revealed 
at  the  Mitre  or  the  Club,  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  or  in  meetings 
with  Wilkes  or  Reynolds.  We  may  catch  some  glimpses 
from  his  letters  and  diaries  of  that  inward  life  which  con- 
sisted generally  in  a  long  succession  of  struggles  against  an 
oppressive  and  often  paralysing  melancholy.  Another 
most  noteworthy  side  to  his  character  is  revealed  in  his 
relations  to  persons  too  humble  for  admission  to  the  tables 
at  which  he  exerted  a  despotic  sway.  Upon  this  side 
Johnson  was  almost  entirely  loveable.  We  often  have  to 
regret  the  imperfection  of  the  records  of 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  lifo, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

Everywhere  in  Johnson's  letters  and  in  the  occasional 
anecdotes,  we  come  upon  indications  of  a  tenderness 
and  untiring  benevolence  which  would  make  us  forgive 
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for  wurao  fatUts  than  have  ever  been  laid  to  bis  charge. 
Nay,  the  very  aaperity  of  the  maa's  oatside  becomes  en- 
deared to  us  by  the  association.  His  irritability  never 
vented  itself  a^inst  the  helpless,  and  his  rough  impa- 
tience of  fanciful  troubles  implied  no  want  of  sympathy 
for  real  sorrow.  One  of  Mta.  Thrale's  anecdotes  is  in- 
tended to  show  Johnson's  horahness  i — "  When  I  one  day 
lamsnted  the  loss  of  a  first  cousin  killed  in  America, 
'Pr'ythee,  my  dear,'  said  he,  'have  done  with  canting; 
how  would  the  world  be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all 
yoor  relatioiis  were  at  once  spitted  like  larks  and  roasted 
for  Presto's  supper)'  Presto  was  the  dog  that  lay  under 
the  table  while  we  talked."  The  counter  veraion,  given 
by  Boewell  is,  that  Mra.  Thralo  related  her  cousin's  death 
in  the  midst  of  a  hearty  eiipper,  and  that  Johnson,  shocked 
at  her  want  of  feeling,  said,  "  Madam,  it  would  give  you 
very  littlo  concern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted  like 
tliose  lurks,  and  roosted  for  Presto's  supper."  Taking  the 
most  unfavourable  version,  we  may  judge  how  much  real 
indifference  to  human  sorrow  was  implied  by  seeing  how 
Johnson  was  affected  by  a  loss  of  one  of  his  humblest 
fnends.  It  is  bat  one  case  of  many.  In  17G7,  he  took 
leave,  as  he  notes  in  his  diary,  of  his  "  dear  old  fnund, 
Catherine  Chambats,"  who  lisd  been  for  about  forty-tbreo 
years  in  the  service  of  his  family,  "  I  desired  all  to  with- 
draw," he  says,  "  then  lold  bar  that  we  were  to  part  for 
aver,  and,  as  Christians,  we  should  part  with  prayer,  and 
that  I  would,  if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside 
her.  She  expressod  great  desire  to  hear  me,  and  held  up  hor 
poor  hands  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great  fervour,  while  1 
prayed,  kneeling  by  her,  in  nearly  the  following  words  " — 
which  shall  not  be  repeated  hero — "  I  then  kissed  her," 
be  adds.    "  She  told  me  that  to  part  was  the  greatest  pain 
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that  she  had  ever  felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should  meet 
again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes, 
and  great  emotion  of  kindness,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed  and  parted — I  humbly  hope  to  meet  again  and  part 
no  more." 

A  man  with  so  true  and  tender  a  heart  could  say 
sincerely,  what  vdth  some  men  would  be  a  mere  excuse  for 
want  of  sympathy,  that  he  ''  hated  to  hear  people  whine 
about  metaphysical  distresses  when  there  was  so  much  want 
and  hunger  in  the  world."  He  had  a  sound  and  righteous 
contempt  for  all  affectation  of  excessive  sensibility.  Sup- 
pose, said  Boswell  to  him,  whilst  their  common  fiiend 
Baretti  was  lying  under  a  charge  of  murder,  "  that  one  of 
your  intimate  friends  were  apprehended  for  an  offence  for 
which  he  might  be  hanged."  **  I  should  do  what  I  could," 
replied  Johnson,  "  to  bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other 
assistance ;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged,  I  should 
not  suffer."  "  Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day,  sir  ? " 
asks  Boswell.  "  Yes,  sir ;  and  eat  it  as  if  he  were  eating 
with  me.  Why  there's  Baretti,  who's  to  be  tried  for  his 
life  to-morrow.  Friends  have  risen  up  for  him  upon  every 
side  ;  yet  if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a 
slice  of  plum-pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that  sympathetic 
feeling  goes  a  very  little  way  in  depressing  the  mind." 
Boswell  illustrated  the  subject  by  saying  that  Tom  Davies 
had  just  written  a  letter  to  Foote,  telling  him  that  he  could 
not  sleep  &om  concern  about  Baretti,  and  at  the  same 
time  recommending  a  young  man  who  kept  a  pickle-shop. 
Johnson  summed  up  by  the  remark :  "  You  will  find 
these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very  ready  to  do  you 
good.  Thejpay  you  by  feeling"  Johnson  never  objected 
to  feeling,  but  to  the  waste  of  feeling. 

In  a  similar  vein  he  told  Mrs.  Thrale  that  a  **  surly  fel- 
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low"  like  himaDlf  hadnocompaasioTi  tosparefoi  "wounds 
given  to  TBnity  and  softness,"  whilst  witnessing  the  com- 
monsightof  actual  want  ingreat  cities.  OnLadyTavistock'n  1 
death,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  grief  for  her  hosband'B  ' 
rosa,  he  observed  that  bar  life  m^ht  have  been  saved  if 
she  had  been  put  into  a  ainall  chandler's  shop,  with  a  ohild 
to  Qune.     When  ^Iis.  Tbiale  suggested  that  a  lady  would 

^be  grieved  because  her  friend  had  lost  the  chance  of  a  for- 
tune, "  She  will  suffer  as  much,  perhaps,"  ho  replied, 
"as  your  horse  did  when  your  cow  miscarried."  Mxs. 
Thiale  testifies  that  he  once  reproached  her  sternly  for 
compluning  of  the  duet.  Whan  he  knew,  he  said,  how 
many  poor  families  would  perish  next  winter  for  want 
of  the  bread  which  the  drought  would  deny,  he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  ladiea  sighing  for  rain  on  account  of  their 
oomplexions  or  their  clothee.  While  reporting  such  say- 
ings, she  adds,  that  he  loved  the  poor  as  she  never  saw  any 
one  else  love  them,  with  an  eameat  desire  to  make  them 
happy.  His  charity  was  unbounded ;  he  proposed  to 
■Uow  himself  one  hundred  a  year  out  of  the  three  hundred 
of  his  pension ;  hut  the  Thniles  could  uever  discover  that 
he  really  spent  upon  himself  more  thou  70^,  or  at  most 
801.  He  had  numerous  dependants,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  who  "did  not  like  to  see  him  latterly,  unless  he 
brought  'em  money."  He  filled  his  pockets  with  small 
cash  which  he  distributed  to  beggars  in  defiance  of  political 
economy.  When  told  that  the  recipienta  only  laid  it  out 
open  gin  ot  tobacco,  he  lepUod  that  it  was  savage  to  deny 
them  the  few  coarse  pleasures  which  the  richer  disdained. 
Numerous  instances  are  given  of  more  judicious  charity. 
When,  for  example,  a  Benedictine  monk,  whom  be  had 
aeen  in  Paris,  became  a  Protestnnt,  Johnson  supported 
him  for  some  months  in  London,  till  he  could  get  a  living. 
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Once  coming  home  late  at  night,  he  found  a  poor  wom^ 
lying  in  the  street.  He  carried  her  to  his  house  on  hia 
back,  and  found  that  she  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  want,  poverty,  and  disease.  He  took  care  of  her  at  his 
own  charge,  with  all  tenderness,  until  she  was  restored 
to  health,  and  tried  to  have  her  put  into  a  virtuous  way  of 
living.  His  house,  in  his  later  years,  was  filled  with 
various  waifs  and  strays,  to  whom  he  gave  hospitality  and 
sometimes  support,  defending  himself  by  saying  that  if  he 
did  not  help  them  nobody  else  would.  The  head  of  his 
household  was  Miss  Williams^  who  had  been  a  Mend  of 
his  wife's,  and  after  coming  to  stay  with  him,  in  order  to 
undergo  an  operation  for  cataract,  became  a  permanent 
inmate  of  his  house.  She  had  a  small  income  of  some 
40Z.  a  year,  partly  from  the  charity  of  connexions  of  her 
father's,  and  partly  arising  from  a  little  book  of  miscel- 
lanies published  by  subscription.  She  was  a  woman  of 
some  sense  and  cultivation,  and  when  she  died  (in  1783) 
Johnson  said  that  for  thirty  years  she  had  been  to  him  as 
a  sister.  Boswell's  jealousy  was  excited  during  the  first 
period  of  his  acquaintance,  when  Goldsmith  one  night 
went  home  with  Johnson,  crying  "  I  go  to  Miss  Williams  " 
— a  phrase  which  implied  admission  to  an  intimacy  from 
which  Boswell  was  as  yet  excluded.  Boswell  soon  obtained 
the  coveted  privilege,  and  testifies  to  the  respect  with 
which  Johnson  always  treated  the  inmates  of  his  family. 
Before  leaving  her  to  dine  with  Boswell  at  the  hotel,  he 
asked  her  what  little  delicacy  should  be  sent  to  her  from 
the  tavern.  Poor  Miss  Williams,  however,  was  peevish, 
and,  according  to  Hawkins,  had  been  known  to  drive  John- 
son out  of  the  room  by  her  reproaches,  and  Boswell's 
delicacy  was  shocked  by  the  supposition  that  she  tested  the 
fulness  of  cups  of  tea,  by  putting  her  finger  inside.    We  are 
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glad  to  know  that  thia  was  a  false  impresslaD,  and,  is 
&ct,  Miss  Williama,  however  nafortuiiate  in  temper  and 
ciicumstaneea,  aeema  to  have  been  a  lady  by  manneis  and 
education. 

The  next  inmate  of  this  queer  hoosehold  was  Robert 
Levett,  a  man  who  had  been  a  waiter  at  a  coffee-house  in 
Paris  frequented  by  surgeons.  They  had  enabled  him  to 
pick  up  acme  of  their  art,  and  ha  set  up  as  an  "  obscure 
practiser  in  physic  amongst  the  lower  people  "  in  London. 
He  took  from  them  euch  fees  ae  he  could  get,  including 
proTisiona,  sometimes,  unfortunately  for  him,  of  the 
potable  kind.  He  was  once  entrapped  into  a  queer  mar- 
riage, and  Johnson  bad  to  anunge  a  separation  from  hia 
wife.  Johnsoi),  it  soeros,  had  a  good  opinion  of  his 
medical  skill,  and  more  or  less  employed  his  services  in 
that  capacity.  Ue  attended  his  patron  at  his  breakfast ; 
breakfaating,  said  Percy,  "on  the  crust  of  n  roU,  which 
Johnson  threw  to  him  after  tearing  out  the  crumb."  The 
phrase,  it  is  said,  goes  too  far  ;  Johnson  always  took  pains 
that  Levett  should  be  treated  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a 
dependant. 

Besides  these  humble  friends,  there  was  a  Mis.  Des- 
moulins,  the  daughter  of  a  Lichfield  physician.  Johnaon 
had  had  some  quarrel  with  the  &ther  in  his  youth  for 
revealing  a  confeaaion  of  the  mental  disease  which  tortured 
him  from  early  years.  He  supported  Mrs,  Desmoulins 
none  the  less,  giving  house-room  to  her  and  her  daughter, 
and  making  her  an  allowance  of  half-a-guinea  a  week,  a 
sum  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  hia  pension,  Fraatis 
Barber  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  we  have  a  dim 
vision  of  a  Mias  GarmichaDl,  who  completed  what  he 
facetiously  called  his  "  seraglio."  It  waa  anything  but  a 
happy  family.     He  summed  up  tbeir  relations  in  a  letter 
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everybody  j:^^| 


to  Vtia.  Tlirale.  "  Williams,"  he  saya,  *'  hst«B  e 
Levett  hates  DeamuuUns,  and  does  not  love  WillianiB ; 
Desmoulins  hates  them  both ;  PoU  (Miss  Caimichul) 
loves  none  of  them."  Frank  Barl>er  eomplftined  of  Mia« 
Williams's  authority,  and  Miss  WiUisma  of  Frank's  in- 
subordination. Intruders  who  had  taken  refngo  under 
his  roof,  brought  their  children  there  in  his  aheence,  and 
grumbled  if  their  dinners  were  ill-dresaed.  The  old  man 
bore  it  all,  relieving  himself  by  an  occasional  growl,  but 
reproaching  any  who  ventured  to  join  in  the  growl  for 
their  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  poverty.  Levett 
died  in  January,  1783  ;  Mias  Williams  died,  after  a  llngei- 
ing  illnees,  in  1783,  and  Johnson  grieved  in  solitude  for 
the  loss  of  his  testy  companions.  A  poem,  composed 
upon  Levett's  death,  records  his  feelings  in  language  which 
«ant«  the  refinement  of  Goldsmith  or  the  intensity  of 
Cowper's  pathos,  but  which  is  yet  so  sincere  and  tendoi 
B8  to  be  more  impressive  than  far  more  elegant  compo- 
sitioDB.  It  will  be  a  fitting  close  to  this  brief  indication 
of  one  side  of  Johnson's  character,  too  easily  overlooked 
in  BoBwell's  pages,  to  quote  part  of  what  Thackeray  b 
calls  the  "  sacred  verses  "  upon  Levett ; — 

Well  triod  ihroogb  numy  a  rniying  year 

See  Lorett  to  the  grave  cleBoead, 
Officioae,  incooent,  rincere, 

or  every  lHeiidl(^aB  name  the  Mend. 

lo  tnianTya  durkeat  cavern  known, 

QU  rBBdj  hotp  was  ever  nigb  -, 
Wbere  bopeleaa  an^iih  ponr'd  bis  gnan. 

And  lonely  wont  retired  to  die. 


IB  mook'd  bj  dol!  deln;, 
No  petty  gains  disdain'd  by  pride ; 
The  modest  wnstB  of  svery  day, 
The  toil  of  every  day  eiipplled* 
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M  walk"!  tboir 
Nor  made  a  paoia,  nor 

« the  eUnuil  Master  TaiiDd 
Hia  dngte  taleat  well  emploT'd. 

The  bos;  day,  tlie  peaceful  night, 

CTnflslt,  nnconnted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  hia  oyo  waa  bri(fht, 

Tbnngh  now  hia  eightieth  year  was  oigb. 

Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiory  pain, 
Ho  cold  gradatioiiB  of  decay, 

h  broke  at  once  tho  vital  ohnin. 
And  tteai  bia  aool  the  eaaiast  iray. 


I 

^^V       The  last  stanxa  smells  soniewfaat  of  the  conntr;  tomb- 
^  atone ;  bat  to  read  the  whole  and  to  realize  the  deep, 

m&nly  sendment  which  it  impIIoB,  without  tears  in  one's 
eyes  is  to  tne  at  Iiiast  impossiblo. 

There  is  one  little  touch  which  may  be  added  before  we 
proceed  to  the  closing  yeaia  of  this  tender-hearted  old 
morale  Johnaon  loved  little  children,  calling  them 
"little  deais,"  and  cramming  them  with  sweetmeats, 
thongb  we  regret  to  add  that  he  once  saabbed  a  little 
chQd  nttber  severely  for  a  want  of  oct^naiatance  with  the 
PUgrira'a  Prognes.  Hia  cat,  Hodge,  should  be  famous 
amongst  the  lovers  of  the  race.  He  used  to  go  ont  and 
bay  oyBters  for  Hodge,  that  the  servants  might  not  take 

Pa  dialike  to  the  animal  from  having  to  serve  it  themselves. 
He  reproached  his  wife  for  beating  a  cat  before  the  maid, 
lest  she  ehonld  give  a  precedent  for  cruelty.  Boewell, 
who  cherished  an  antipathy  to  cate,  suffered  at  seeing 
Hodge  scrambling  up  Johnson's  breast,  whilst  he 
smiled  and  rubbed  the  beast's  back  and  pulled  its  tall 
Bony  remarked  that  he  was  a  fine  cat.  "  Why,  jes,  sir," 
aaid  Johnson  ;  "  but  I  have  had  cats  wJiom  I  liked  betti-r 
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than  this,"  and  then,  lest  Hodge  should  be  put  out  of 
countenance,  he  added,  *'  but  he  is  a  veiy  fine  caty  a  veiy 
fine  cat  indeed."  He  told  Langton  once  of  a  young 
gentleman  who,  when  last  heard  o^  was  *'  running  about 
town  shooting  cats;  but,"  he  murmuied  in  a  kindly 
reyerie,  ''Hodge  shan't  be  shot;  no,  no,  Hodge  shall 
not  be  shot!"  Once,  when  Johnson  was  staying  at  a 
house  in  Wales,  the  gardener  brought  in  a  hare  which  had 
been  caught  in  the  potatoes.  The  order  was  given  to 
take  it  to  the  cook.  Johnson  asked  to  have  it  placed  in 
his  arms.  He  took  it  to  the  window  and  let  it  go,  shout- 
ing to  increase  its  speed.  When  his  host  complained 
that  he  had  perhaps  spoilt  the  dinner,  Johnson  replied 
by  iTiip>^Tig  that  the  rights  of  hospitality  included  an 
animal  which  had  thus  placed  itseK  under  the  protection 
of  the  master  of  the  garden. 

We  must  proceed,  however,  to  a  more  serious  event. 
The  year  1781  brought  with  it  a  catastrophe  which  pro- 
foundly affected  the  brief  remainder  of  Johnson's  life. 
Mr.  Thrale,  whose  health  bad  been  shaken  by  fits,  died 
suddenly  on  the  4th  of  ApriL  The  ultimate  consequence 
was  Johnson's  loss  of  the  second  home,  in  which  he  had 
so  often  found  refuge  from  melancholy,  alleviation  of 
physical  suffering,  and  pleasure  in  social  converse.  The 
change  did  not  follow  at  once,  but  as  the  catastrophe  of  a 
little  social  drama,  upon  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  which 
a  good  deal  of  controversy  has  been  expended. 

Johnson  was  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  a  friend 
whose  face,  as  he  said,  "  had  never  been  turned  upon  him 
through  fifteen  years  but  with  respect  and  benignity." 
He  wrote  solemn  and  affecting  letters  to  the  widow,  and 
busied  himself  strenuously  in  her  service.  Thrale  had 
made  him   one  of  his  executors,  leaving  him   a  small 
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Jegttcy;  ajid  Juhneon  took,  it  seema,  a  ratUer  eunplfr 
mmded  pleasure  in  dealing  with  important  commercial 
alloirs  and  signing  cheques  for  large  eitmB  of  money.  The 
old  mas  of  letteis,  to  whom  three  hundred  a  jear  had 
been  superabundant  wealth,  was  amosed  at  finding  himself 
in  the  poeition  of  a  man  of  basiaeSB,  regulating  what  was 
then  regarded  aa  a  princeJj  fortune.  The  brewery  waa 
sold  after  a,  time,  and  Johnson  bustled  about  with  an  ink- 
liom  and  pen  in  his  button-hole.  When  asked  what  waa 
the  value  of  the  property,  he  replied  mogniloquently, 
"  We  are  not  here  to  Bell  a  parc«l  of  boilers  and  vata,  but 
the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice."  The  brewery  waa  in  fact  sold  to  Barclay, 
Perkins,  and  Co.  for  the  sum  of  ]35,000{.,  and  some 
years  afterwards  it  waa  the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 

The  firet  effect  of  the  change  waa  probably  tather  to 
tighten  than  to  relax  the  bond  of  union  with  the  Thrale 
tmily.  During  the  winter  of  1781-2,  Johneon'a  in- 
drmities  were  growing  upon  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
1782  he  was  suffering  from  an  illness  which  excited 
•erioua  apprehensions,  and  be  went  to  Mrs,  Thrale's,  as  the 
only  bouse  where  he  could  use  "  all  the  freedom  that 
sickness  requires."  She  noised  him  carefully,  and  en- 
pressed  her  feelings  with  charaeteriafdc  vehemence  in  a 
cnriona  journal  which  he  bad  encouraged  her  to  keep.  It 
recordaber  opinions  about  her  affaits  and  her  family,  with 
a  franknesa  remarkable  even  in  writing  intended  for  no 
eye  but  her  own.  "  Hero  ia  Mr.  Jolmaon  very  ill,"  she 
writea  on  the  lat  of  Fobruary  ;...."  Wbat  ahall  we  do 
for  himi  If  I  lose  htm,  I  am  more  than  undone — friend, 
father,  guardian,  confidant!  God  give  me  health  and 
patience.'     Wbat   nhnU   1  dot"     lltue  is  no  rcsson  to 
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donbt  the  sincerity  of  these  aentimcntB,  thongh  they  eeem 
to  represent  a  mood  of  excitement.  They  show  that  foi 
tea  months  after  Thiale'e  dc^th  Mrs.  Thrale  vraa  keenly 
sensitive  to  tho  value  of  JohnBon'a  friendship. 

A  change,  however,  waa  appioaching.  Towards  tha 
end  of  17S0  Mrs.  Tbrale  had  made  the  scqnaintiuice  of  an 
Italian  musician  named  Piom,  a  man  of  amiable  and 
lionourable  character,  rn^if'ng  an  independent  income  by 
bia  profession,  but  to  the  eyes  of  most  peoplo  ratber  in- 
offensive than  specially  attractiva  The  friendship  between 
Mrs.  TbraJe  and  Piozzi  rapidly  became  closer,  and  by  the 
end  of  1781  she  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the 
gentleman  whom  she  calls  "  my  Pioza."  He  had  been 
making  a  professional  trip  to  the  Continent  daring  part 
of  the  period  since  hrr  husband's  death,  and  upon  his 
return  inNovember.Johnson  congratulated  her  upon  having 
two  friends  who  loved  ber,  in  terms  which  anggeat  no 
exiating  feeling  of  jealousy.  During  1782  the  mntual 
affection  of  the  lady  and  the  musician  became  stroi^Gr, 
and  in  the  autumn  they  had  avowed  it  to  each  other,  and 
were  discussing  the  question  of  marriage. 

^o  one  who  baa  bad  i!om6  experience  of  life  will  be 
incJined  to  condemn  Mrs.  Tbrale  for  her  passion.  Bather 
tha  capacity  for  a  passion  not  excited  by  an  intrinsically 
unworthy  object  should  increase  our  esteem  for  bar.  Her 
marriage  with  Thrale  had  been,  as  has  been  said,  one  of 
convenience ;  and,  though  she  bore  htm  many  cbUdren 
and  did  her  duty  faithfully,  she  never  loved  him.  To- 
wards the  end  of  bis  life  he  had  made  her  jealons  by  v&J 
marked  attentions  to  the  pretty  and  sentimental  Sophy 
Streatfield,  which  once  caused  a  scene  at  his  table ;  and 
during  the  last  two  years  his  mind  had  been  weakened, 
and  his  conduct  had  caused  her  anxiety  and  discomfort 
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It  is  Dot  surprieii^  that  she  should  welcome  the  warm 
and  simple  doTotion  of  her  new  lover,  though  she  was  of 
a  ripe  age  and  the  mother  of  grown-up  daughters. 

It  IB,  howcTer,  equally  plain  that  ao  alliance  with  a 
foreign  fiddler  was  certain  to  shock  British  reapectahility. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  quarrel  between  Fhilistia  and 
Bobeiaia.  Nor  was  respectability  without  much  to  say 
for  itaelL  Piozzi  was  a  Catholic  as  well  aa  a  foreigner ; 
to  many  him  was  in  all  probability  to  break  with  daugh- 
teiB  just  growing  into  woroauhood,  whom  it  was  obviously 
her  fiist  duty  to  protect.  The  marriage,  therefore,  might 
be  regarded  aa  not  merely  a  revolt  against  conventional 
morality,  but  as  leading  to  ft  desertion  of  country,  religion, 
and  family.  Her  children,  her  husband's  friends,  and  her 
whole  circle  were  certain  to  look  npnn  the  match  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  disapproval,  and  she  admitted  to 
herself  that  the  objections  were  founded  npon  something 
moie  weigh^  than  a  fear  of  the  world's  censure. 

Johnson,  in  particular,  among  whose  virtnes  one 
cannot  reckon  a  euperiority  to  British  prejudice,  would 
inevitably  condder  the  marriage  as  eimply  d^rsding. 
Foreseeing  this,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  pain  of  rejecting 
Advice  which  she  felt  unable  to  accept,  she  re&uned 
Croia  retaining  her  "friend,  father,  and  guardian  "  in  the 
poeition  of  "  confidant."  Her  situation  in  the  summer  of 
1782  was  therefore  exceedingly  trying.  She  was  unhappy 
at  home.  Her  t^hUdren,  she  complains,  did  not  love  her; 
her  servants  "  devoured  "  her;  her  friends  censured  her ; 
•nd  her  expenses  were  excessive,  whilst  the  loss  of  a 
lawsuit  strained  her  resources.  Johnson,  sickly,  sufTering 
and  descending  into  the  gloom  of  approaching  decay, 
was  present  like  a  charged  thunder-cloud  ready  to  burst 
L  at  any  moment,  if  she  allowed  him  to  approach  the  chief 
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subject  of  her  thoughts.  Though  not  in  love  with  Mis. 
ThnJe,  he  had  a  yeiy  intelligible  feeling  of  jealousy 
towards  any  one  who  threatened  to  distract  her  allegiance. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  might  expect  the  state  of 
things  which  Miss  Bumey  described  long  afterwards 
(though  with  some  confusion  of  dates).  Mrs.  Thrale, 
she  says,  was  absent  and  agitated,  restless  in  manner, 
and  hurried  in  speech,  forcing  smiles,  and  averting  her 
eyes  from  her  Mends;  neglecting  every  one,  including 
Johnson  and  excepting  only  Miss  Bumey  herself,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  confided,  and  the  situation  therefore 
explained.  Gradually,  according  to  Miss  Bumey,  she 
became  more  petulant  to  Johnson  than  she  was  herself 
aware,  gave  palpable  hints  of  being  worried  by  his  com- 
pany, and  finally  excited  his  resentment  and  suspicion. 
In  one  or  two  utterances,  though  he  doubtless  felt  the 
expedience  of  reserve,  he  intrusted  his  forebodings  to 
Miss  Bumey,  and  declared  that  Streatham  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever. 

At  last,  in  the  end  of  August,  the  crisis  came.  Mrs. 
Thiale's  lawsuit  had  gone  against  her.  She  thought  it 
desirable  to  go  abroad  and  save  money.  It  had  more- 
over been  "  long  her  dearest  wish "  to  see  Italy,  with 
Piozzi  for  a  guide.  The  one  difi&culty  (as  she  says  in  her 
journal  at  the  time),  was  that  it  seemed  equally  hard  to 
part  with  Johnson  or  to  take  him  with  her  till  he  had 
regained  strength.  At  last,  however  she  took  courage  to 
confide  to  him  her  plans  for  travel.  To  her  extreme  an- 
noyance he  fully  approved  of  them.  He  advised  her  to 
go ;  anticipated  her  return  in  two  or  three  years  ;  and  told 
her  daughter  that  he  should  not  accompany  them,  even  if 
invited.  No  behaviour,  it  may  be  admitted,  could  be 
more  provoking  than  this  unforeseen  reasonableness.     To 
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nerve  oneeelf  to  part  with  s  friend,  and  to  find 
the  friend  perfectly  ready,  and  all  your  battery  of  argu- 
ment thrown  away  is  most  vexatious.  The  poor  man 
ahoold  hare  begged  ber  to  stay  witli  bim,  or  to  take  bim 
with  ber;  be  should  have  made  the  scene  which  she 
professed  to  dread,  but  which  would  have  been  the  beat 
proof  of  her  power.  The  only  concluBJon  which  could 
really  have  satiBficd  her — though  ahe,  in  all  probability,  did 
not  know  it — would  have  been  an  outburst  which  would 
have  justified  a  rupture,  and  allowed  her  to  protest  against 
lu£  tyranny  as  she  now  proceeded  to  protest  against  his 
complacency. 

Johnson  wished  to  go  to  Italy  two  yean  Inter ;  and 
his  present  willingnees  to  be  left  was  probably  caused 
by  a  growing  aenae  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
their  friendship.  Mrs.  Thrale'a  anger  appeals  in  ber 
joumaL  He  bad  never  really  loved  her,  she  declares ; 
hia  afiection  for  her  hail  been  interested,  though  even 
in  her  wrath  sho  admits  that  be  really  loved  her  husband  ; 
he  cared  less  for  her  convereation,  which  she  had  fancied 
necessary  to  Ms  existence,  than  for  hor  "  roast  beef  and 
plumb  pudden,"  which  he  now  devours  too  "dirtily 
for  endui&uce."  She  was  fully  resolved  to  go,  andyetshe 
cotild  not  bear  that  her  going  should  foil  to  torture  the 
friend  whom  for  eighteen  years  she  had  loved  and 
cheiiahed  ho  kindly. 

No  one  has  a  right  at  onco  to  insist  upon  the  compliance 
of  his  friends,  and  to  insist  that  it  should  be  a  painful 
compliance.  Still  Strs.  Thtale's  petulant  ontburet  was 
natural  enough.  It  requires  notice  because  her  subse- 
quent account  of  the  rapture  has  given  rise  to  attacks  on 
iTohnson's  character.  Her  "Anecdotes,"  WTitlen  in  178&, 
tbow  that  hut  real  oU'octiun  for  Jobnaun  was  still  coloured 
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bf  reuntment  for  hie  condnet  at  this  uid  a  later  period. 
They  have  an  apologetic  ch&tuct«r  which  shows  itself  in  a 
statemeDt  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  qoarrel,  coriously 
different  from  the  contemporary  accounts  in  the  diary. 
She  says  substantially,  and  the  whole  book  is  written  so 
as  to  give  probability  to  the  ussertion,  that  Johnson's 
bcarishncsB  and  demands  upon  her  indulgence  had  become 
intolerable,  when  ha  was  no  longer  under  restraint  from 
her  husband's  presence.  She  thejefore  "  took  advantage  " 
of  her  lost  lawsuit  and  other  troubles  to  leave  London, 
and  thus  escape  from  hie  domestic  tyranny.  He  no 
longer,  as  she  adds,  suffered  from  anything  but  "  old  age 
and  general  infirmity  "  (a  tolerably  wide  exception !),  and 
did  not  require  her  nursing.  She  therefore  withdrew 
from  the  yoke  to  which  she  hnd  contentedly  submitted  J 
during  her  husband's  life,  but  which  was  intolerable  when  1 
her  "  coadjutor  was  no  more." 

Johnson's  society  was,  we   may   easily   believe,   very 
trying  to  a  widow  in  each  a  position  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
true  that  Thrale  was  better  able  than  Mrs.  Thrale  to  restrain 
his  oddities,  little  aa  the  lady  shrunk  at  times  from  reason' 
able  plain-speaking.    Bat  the  later  account  involves  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  suppression  of  the  trutli.     The 
excuse  about   his  health  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  part  of 
her  caee,  because  obviously  insincere.     Ifobody  could  be 
more  ftUy  aware  than  Mrs.  Thrale  that  Johnson's  infir- 
mities were  rapidly  gathering,  and  that  another  winter  or  , 
two  must  in  all  probability  bo  fatal  to  him.     She  knew,  I 
therefore,  that  he  was  never  more  in  want  of  the  can  J 
wliich,  as  ahe  seems  to  imply,  had  saved  him  from  Uu  I 
specific  tendency  to  something   like  madness.     She  knew,  I 
in  fact,  that  she  was  throwing  him  upon  the  care  of  hk  1 
other  Iriends,  zealous  and  aSectionats  enough,  it  is  true,  I 
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imablo  to  supply  him  mth  the  domestic  comforta 
of  Stieathtuu.  She  clearly  felt  that  this  was  a  Tcal  in- 
jury, inevitable  it  might  be  under  the  circumstances,  but 
certainly  not  to  be  extenuated  by  the  paltry  evasion  as  to 
his  improved  health.  So  far  from  Johnson's  health  being 
now  established,  she  had  not  dared  to  speak  until  his 
tempotary  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness,  which  hod 
prnvoked  her  at  the  time  to  the  strongest  expressions  of 
anxious  regret.  She  had  (according  to  the  diary)  regarded 
a  possible  breaking  of  the  yoke  in  the  early  part  of  17S3 
OS  a  terrible  evil,  which  would  "  more  than  ruin  her." 
Even  when  resolved  to  leave  Streatham,  her  one  great 
difficulty  ia  the  dread  of  parting  with  Johnson,  and  the 
pecuniary  troubles  are  the  sohd  and  conclusive  reason. 
In  the  later  account  the  money  question  is  the  mere  pre- 
text ]  the  desire  to  leave  Johnson  the  true  motive ;  and 
the  long-cherished  desire  to  see  Italy  with  Pioiii  ia  judi- 
ciously dropped  out  of  notice  altogether. 

The  truth  is  plain  enough.  Mis.  Thrsle  was  torn  by 
conflicting  feelings.  She  still  loved  Johnson,  and  yet 
dreaded  his  certain  disapproval  of  her  strongest  wishes. 
She  respected  him,  bnt  was  resolved  not  to  follow  his 
advice.  She  wished  to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  to  be 
repaid  with  gmtitnde,  and  yet  his  presence  and  his  affec- 
tion were  full  of  intolerable  inconveniences.  When  an 
old  friendship  becomes  a  burden,  the  smaller  infirmities  of 
manner  and  temper  to  which  we  once  submitted  willingly, 
become  intolerable.  She  had  borne  with  Johnson's  modes 
of  eating  and  with  his  rough  reproofs  to  herself  and  her 
friends  during  sixteen  years  of  her  married  life ;  and  for 
nearly.a  year  of  her  widowhood  she  still  clung  to  him  as 
the  wisest  and  kindest  of  monitors.  His  manners  had 
undergone  no  spasmodic  change.    They  became  intolerable 
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when,  for  other  reasons,  she  resented  his  possible  inter- 
ference, and  wanted  a  very  different  goaidian  and  con- 
fidant ;  and,  therefore,  she  wished  to  part^  and  yet  wished 
that  the  initiatiye  should  come  from  him. 

The  decision  to  leave  Streatham  was  taken.  Johnson 
parted  with  deep  regret  from  the  house ;  he  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Testament  in  the  library ;  he  took  leave  of  the 
church  with  a  kiss ;  he  composed  a  prayer  commending 
the  family  to  the  protection  of  Heaven ;  and  he  did  not 
forget  to  note  in  his  journal  the  details  of  the  last  dinner 
of  which  he  partook.  This  quaint  observation  may 
have  been  due  to  some  valetudinary  motive,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, to  some  odd  freak  of  association.  Once,  when 
eating  an  omelette,  he  was  deeply  affected  because  it 
recalled  his  old  friend  Nugent  "  Ah,  my  dear  friend," 
he  said  ''  in  an  agony,"  "  I  shall  never  eat  omelette  with 
thee  again !''  And  in  the  present  case  there  is  an  obscure 
reference  to  some  funeral  connected  in  his  mind  with  a 
meaL  The  unlucky  entry  has  caused  some  ridicule,  but 
need  hardly  convince  us  that  his  love  of  the  fEonily  in 
which  for  so  many  years  he  had  been  an  honoured  and 
honour-giving  inmate  was,  as  Miss  Seward  amiably  sug- 
gests, in  great  measure  "  kitchen-love." 

No  immediate  rupture  followed  the  abandonment  of 
the  Streatham  establishment.  Johnson  spent  some  weeks 
at  Brighton  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  during  which  a  crisis  was 
taking  place,  without  his  knowledge,  in  her  relations  to 
PiozzL  After  vehement  altercations  with  her  daughters, 
whom  she  criticizes  with  great  bitterness  for  their  utter 
want  of  heart,  she  resolved  to  break  with  Piozzi  for  at 
least  a  time.  Her  plan  was  to  go  to  Bath,  and  there  to 
retrench  her  expenses,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  recall 
her  lover  at  some  future  period.     Meanwhile  he  left  hex 
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and  nttnnted  to  lUly.  After  another  vinter  in  London, 
daring  which  Johnson  was  still  a  iiequent  inmate  of  her 
hooae,  she  went  to  Bath  with  her  daughters  in  April, 
17S3.  A  melancholy  period  followed  for  hoth  the  Monda. 
Mrs.  Thnde  lost  a  younger  daughter,  and  Johnson  hod  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  June.  Death  was  sending  preliminarj' 
wftnungs.  A  correapondence  was  kept  up,  which  implies 
that  the  old  tertoa  were  not  ostensibly  broken.  Mi's. 
Thrale  speaks  tartly  more  than  once ;  and  Johnson's  letters 
go  into  medical  details  with  lus  customary  plainness  of 
speauh,  and  ha  occasionally  indulges  in  laments  over  the 
supposed  change  in  her  feelings.  Tlio  gloom  is  Uiickea- 
ing,  and  the  old  playful  gaUantty  has  died  out.  The  old 
man  evidently  felt  himself  deserted,  and  sulfercd  &om  the 
breakiug-up  of  the  asylum  he  had  loved  so  welL  Tha 
final  catastrophe  came  in  1784,  less  than  six  months 
before  Johnson's  death. 

After  mnch  sofiating  in  mind  and  body,  Mrs.  Thrale 
had  at  Last  induced  her  daughters  to  consent  to  her  mai- 
riage  with  Piozxi.  She  sent  for  him  at  once,  and  they 
were  married  in  June,  1784.  A  painfnl  coneapondence 
followed.  Mis.  Tbiale  announced  her  marriage  in  a 
biendly  letter  to  Johnson,  excusing  her  previous  silence 
on  ttie  ground  that  discussion  coold  only  have  caused 
them  pain.  The  revelation,  though  Johnson  iwuld  not 
have  been  quite  unprepared,  produced  one  of  his  bursts  of 
fury,  "  Madam,  if  I  interpret  your  letter  rightly,"  wrote 
the  old  man,  "  you  are  ignominiouely  married.  If  it  is 
yet  undone,  let  us  once  more  talk  together.  If  you  have 
r  children  and  your  religion,  God  forgive 
s!  If  you  have  forfeited  your  fame  and 
lay  your  folly  do  no  further  mischief!  It 
et  to  do,  I,  who  have  loved  you,  esteemed 
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you,  Mveienced  you,  and  served  you—  I,  who  long  thought 
you  the  first  of  womankind — entreat  that  before  yoQi  fate 
is  inevocable,  I  may  once  more  see  yon  I  I  was,  I  once 
WBB,  madam,  most  truly  yours,  Sam.  Johnson," 

Mra  Thrale  replied  with  spirit  and  dignity  to  this  cry 
of  blind  indi^'natioD,  s^ieaking  of  her  husband  witli  be- 
coming pride,  and  resenting  the  unfortunate  phrase  about 
Lor  loss  of  "fame."  She  ended  by  declining  further 
intercourse  till  Johnson  could  change  his  opinion  of 
Piom.  Johnson  admitted  in  bis  reply  that  he  bad  no 
right  to  resent  bet  conduct;  expressed  bis  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  which  had  "  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life 
radically  wretched,"  and  implored  ber  ("  superfluously,"  as 
she  says)  to  induce  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England.  He  then 
took  leave  of  ber  with  an  expression  of  sad  forebodinga. 
Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Mis.  PioMi,  says  that  she  replied  affeo- 
tionately ;  but  the  letter  ia  missing.  The  friendship  was 
broken  oU^  and  during  the  brief  remainder  of  Johnaon'e 
life,  the  Fioms  were  absent  from  England. 

Of  ber  there  is  liltle  more  to  be  said.  After  passing 
some  time  in  Italy,  where  she  became  a  light  of  that 
wretched  little  Delia  CruBcan  society  of  which  soma 
faint  memory  is  preserved  by  Gitibrd'e  ridicule,  now  pretty 
nearly  forgotten  with  its  objects,  she  returned  with  her 
husband  to  England.  Her  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  death,  had  a  success  which,  in  spite 
of  much  ridicule,  encouraged  her  to  some  further  literaiy 
efforts  of  a  sprightly  but  ephemeral  kind.  She  lived 
happily  with  PioKi,  and  never  had  cause  to  regret  her 
marriage.  She  was  reconciled  to  her  daughters  sufBcienUf 
to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse  ;  but  the  elder 
a  separate  establishment.  Piom  died  not  lor^  afteN- 
wards.     She  was  still  a  vivacious  old  lady,  who  celebrated, 
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h«r  80th  biithday  by  a  baJl,  and  is  auppoaoJ  st  that  ripe 
age  to  have  made  an  otfai  of  marriage  to  a  young  actor. 
She  died  in  May,  1821,  leaving  all  that  she  could  dispose 
of  to  a  nephew  of  Piozzi's,  who  had  been  natuiulifiod 
in  England. 

Meanwhile  Johnson  was  rapidly  approaching  the  grere. 
Uia  old  iuuuktea,  Levett  and  Mi^  Williams,  had  gone 
before  him ;  Goldsmith  and  Garrick  and  Beaoclerk  had 
become  memories  of  the  past;  and  the  gloom  gathered 
thickly  ueond  him.  The  old  man  cinng  to  life  with 
pathetic  earaeetneHS.  Though  life  bad  been  often  melan- 
choly, he  never  affected  to  conceal  the  horror  with  which 
he  regarded  death.  He  frequently  declared  that  death 
must  be  di«adfui  to  every  reasonable  man.  "Death,  my 
dear,  is  very  dreadfnl,"  he  esys  simply  in  a  letter  to  Lucy 
Porter  in  the  last  year  of  hia  life.  Still  later  he  shocked 
a  pious  friend  by  admitting  ttial  the  fear  oppressed  him. 
Dr.  Adams  tried  the  ordinary  consolation  of  the  divine 
goodness,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  hell  nu^lit 
not  imply  much  poeitive  sulTaring.  Johnson's  religiuua 
views  were  of  a  dilTerent  colour.  "  1  am  afraid,"  he  auiJ, 
"  I  may  be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  liUnmed."  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  damnedl"  asked  Adams.  Johnson  re- 
plied paaaionately  and  loudly,  "  Sunt  to  hell,  sir,  and 
paniahed  everlastingly."  Keuoostnuicee  only  deepened 
hi«  melancholy,  au>l  he  silunued  his  friends  by  exclaiming 
in  gloomy  agiUtion,  *'  I'll  huve  no  mora  on'l !"  Often  in 
these  last  yeoiB  he  was  heard  muttering  to  himself  the 
passionat«  complaint  of  GUudio,  "  Ah,  but  to  die  and  go 
we  know  not  whither  !"  At  other  times  he  was  speakjng 
of  some  lost  friend,  and  saying,  "  Poor  man — and  then  he 
died  I"  The  peculiar  horror  «(  death,  which  seems  to 
Inge  of  insanity,  was  combined   with  nttei 
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feadeBsness  of  pain.  He  called  to  the  Burgeons  to  e 
deeper  when  perfonoiiig  a  pttinfal  operation,  and  shortlj 
before  hU  death  inflicted  such  wounds  upon  himself  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  relief  as,  very  erroneously,  to  suggeet 
the  idea  of  suicide.  Whilat  his  strength  remained,  he 
endeavoured  to  disperse  melancholy  by  some  of  the  old 
methods.  In  the  winter  of  1783-4  he  got  together  the 
few  surviving  membeiB  of  the  old  Ivy  Lane  Club,  which 
had  flourished  when  he  was  composing  the  Dietionary ; 
but  the  old  place  of  meeting  had  vanished,  moat  of  the 
original  members  were  dead,  and  tbe  gathering  can  have 
been  but  melancholy.  He  started  another  club  at  tlie 
Essex  Head,  whose  members  were  to  meet  twice  a  week, 
with  the  modest  fine  of  threepence  for  non-attendance.  It 
appears  to  have  included  a  rather  "  strange  mixture "  of 
people,  and  thereby  to  have  given  some  scandal  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins  and  even  to  Beynolds.  They  thought 
that  his  craving  for  society,  increased  by  his  loss  of 
Streatham,  was  leading  him  to  undignified  concessions, 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  club,  however,  were  aoch 
men  as  Hoisley  and  Windham.     Windham  seems  to  bftve 
attracted  more  personal  regard  tban  moat  politioiaDS,  by  a 
generous  warmth  of  enthusiasm  not  l«o  common  in  the 
class.     In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Borke^pJ 
whom  he  afterwards  followed  in  bis  separation  from  t^l 
new  Whigs.    But,  though  adhering  to  the  principlee  wfaiolk    \ 
Johnson  detested,  he  knew,  like  his  preceptor,  how  to 
win  Johnson's  warmeet  regard.    He  was  the  most  eminent 
of  the  youi^er  generation  who  now  looked  up  to  Johnson 
OB  a  venerable  relic  from  the  past.     Another  was  yom^  _ 
Burke,  that  very  priggish  and   silly  young  man  as  h4l 
eeema  to  have  been,  whose  loss,  none  the  leaa,  broke  tlHlfl 
tender  heart  of  his  father.      Friendships,  now 
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eating,  were  thoao  with  two  of  the  most  distingaished 
■nthoKSsea  of  the  day.  One  of  thoiu  was  Hemiiah  Uore, 
who  was  about  this  time  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  talents  which  had  g&ined  her  distinction  in  the  literarj 
and  even  in  the  dramatic  world,  aboold  bo  consecrated  to 
leas  secular  employment.  Her  vivacity  during  the  earlier 
yeais  of  their  acquaintance  exposed  her  to  an  occasional 
nbufC  "  She  does  not  gain  upon  me,  air ;  I  think  her 
empty-headed,"  waa  one  of  his  remarks ;  and  it  was  to 
her  that  he  said,  according  to  blis.  Thrale,  though  Boawell 
reports  s  softened  version  of  the  remark,  that  she  should 
"  consider  what  her  flattery  was  worth,  before  she  choked 
him  with  it."  More  frequently,  he  eeema  to  have  repaid 
it  in  kind.  "  There  was  no  name  in  poetry,"  he  said, 
"  which  might  not  be  glad  to  own  her  poem " — the 
Btu  Bleu.  Certainly  Johnson  did  not  stick  at  trifloe 
in  intarcouiBB  with  his  female  friends.  He  was  delighted, 
Portly  before  his  death,  to  "  gallant  it  about "  with  her  at 
Oxford,  and  in  serious  moments  showed  a  respectful 
regard  for  her  merits.  Hannah  More,  who  thns  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Johnson,  eucooinged  the  juvenile  ambition  of 
Macaulay,  and  did  not  die  tilt  the  historian  had  grown 
into  manhood  and  fame.  The  other  feiendahip  noticed 
was  with  Fanny  Bumey,  who  also  lived  to  our  own 
time.  Johnson's  affection  for  this  daughter  of  his  friend 
I  have  been  amongst  the  tendereet  of  his  old 
When  she  naa  first  introduced  to  hitn  at  the 
)he  was  overpowered  and  indeed  had  her 
[   a   little  turned  by  fiattery  of  the   most  agreeable 

I  that  an  aathoi  can  receire.     The  "  great  litttraiy 

iathan"  showed  hii""l^  to  Lave  the  recently  pnV 
Evelina  at  his   fingen'  ends.      He   qaotal,   and 

ost  aot«d  paaaogea.     "  La  !  Polly  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  • 
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pert  feminiiie  accent,  "  only  think  !  Mi^  has  danced  iriUi 
ft  lord  !  "  How  many  modern  readers  can  assign  its  plaoa 
to  tb&t  qnotation,  or  answer  the  qaestion  whicb  poor 
Boswdl  asked  in  deapair  and  amidat  general  ridicule  for 
hia  ignorance,  "  What  is  a  Brangton  1 "  There  is  Mm»- 
thing  pleasant  in  the  enthosiasm  with  which  men  like 
Johnson  and  Burke  welcomed  the  literary  achievements 
of  the  young  lady,  whose  first  novels  seem  to  have  made 
a  sensation  almost  as  lively  as  that  produced  by  MisS 
Bronte,  and  fat  superior  to  anything  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Miss  Austen.  Johnaoo  seems  always  to  have  i^foided 
her  with  personal  affection.  He  had  a  tender  interview 
with  her  shortly  before  his  death ;  he  bogged  her  with 
solemn  energy  to  remember  him  in  her  prsyeis ;  he 
apologized  pathetically  for  being  uiiable  to  see  her,  as 
his  weakness  increased  ;  and  sent  her  tender  menages 
from  his  deathbed. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  Johnson  accepted  the  inevitaUa 
like  a  man.  After  spending  most  of  the  latter  months  of 
1784  in  the  country  with  the  friends  who,  after  the  loss  of 
the  Thralee,  could  give  liim  most  domestic  comfort,  he  came 
back  to  London  t«  die.  He  made  his  wiU,  and  settled  a 
few  matters  of  businese,  and  was  pleased  to  be  told  that 
he  would  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  uttered 
a  few  words  of  solemn  advice  to  those  who  came  near 
him,  and  took  ati'ecting  leave  of  bis  friends.  Langton, 
so  warmly  loved,  waa  in  close  attendance,  Johnson  said 
to  him  tenderly,  Te  teTieam  morieiui  deJidenU  manu. 
Windham  broke  from  political  occupations  to  sit  by  tho 
dying  man.  Once  Langton  found  Burke  sitting  by  his 
bedside  with  three  or  four  fiienda.  "  I  am  afmd,"  said 
Burke,  "  that  so  many  of  us  must  be  oppressive  to  yon."  'i 
"No,  sir,  it  is  not ao,"  replied  Johnson,  "and  1  muBlbt- 
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I  a  wretched  state  indeed  vhen  your  company  wonld 

not  be  a  delight  to  me."  "  My  dear  air,"  said  Bmke, 
with  a  breaking  voice,  "  you  have  always  been  too  good 
to  me  ,*"  and  parted  from  his  old  friend  for  the  last  time. 
Of  Keynolds,  he  begged  three  things :  to  forgive  a  debt  of 
thirty  pounds,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  never  to  paint  on 
Sundays,  A  few  flashes  of  the  old  humour  broke  through. 
He  said  of  a  man  who  eat  up  with  him  :  "  Sir,  the 
fellow's  an  idiot ;  he's  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  when 
first  put  into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  b  dormouse," 
His  last  recorded  words  were  to  a  yonng  lady  who  had 
begged  for  his  bleaaing :  "  God  blesa  you,  my  dear." 
The  same  day,  December  13th,  17S1,  he  gradually 
sank  and  died  peacefully.  He  was  laid  in  the  Abbey, 
and  the  playful  prediction  which  he  made  to  Ooldsmith 
has  been  amply  fulfilled : — 

^1  Fnrailon  et  nostnun  Domen  nuBoebitnr  Utds. 

"  The  Dames  of  many  greater  writera  aio  inscribed  upon 
the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  scarcely  any  one 
lies  there  whose  heart  was  more  acutely  responsive  during 
life  to  the  deepest  and  tenderest  of  human  emotions. 
In  visiting  Uiat  strange  gathering  of  departed  heroes  and 
statesmen  and  philanthropists  and  poote,  there  are  many 
whose  words  and  deeds  have  a  far  greater  influence  upon 
our  imaginations ;  but  there  are  very  few  whom,  when 
all  has  been  said,  we  can   love  so  heartily  as    Saoiiie} 
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CHAPTER  VL 

JOHKBON'b  WRITINGa. 

It  remams  to  speak  of  Johnson's  position  in  liteiatoia 
For  reasons  snfEicientl  j  obvious,  few  men  whose  liyes 
have  been  devoted  to  letters  for  an  eqnal  period,  have  left 
behind  them  such  scanty  and  inadequate  zemains.  John- 
son, as  we  have  seen,  worked  only  under  the  pressnre  of 
drcumstances ;  a  very  small  proportion  of  his  latter  life 
was  devoted  to  literary  employment.  The  working  hours 
of  his  earlier  years  were  spent  for  the  most  part  in  pro- 
ductions which  can  hardly  be  called  literary.  Seven 
years  were  devoted  to  the  Dictionary ,  which,  whatever  its 
merits,  could  be  a  book  only  in  the  material  sense  of  the 
word,  and  was  of  course  destined  to  be  soon  superseded. 
Much  of  his  hack-work  has  doubtless  passed  into  oblivion, 
and  though  the  ordinary  relic-worship  has  gathered 
together  fragments  enough  to  fill  twelve  decent  octavo 
rolumes  (to  which  may  be  added  the  two  volumes  of 
parliamentary  reports),  the  part  which  can  be  called  alive 
may  be  compressed  into  very  moderate  compass.  Johnson 
may  be  considered  as  a  poet,  an  essayist,  a  pamphleteer, 
a  traveller,  a  critic,  and  a  biographer.  Among  his 
poems,  the  two  imitations  of  Juvenal,  especially  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  and  a  minor  fragment  or  two, 
probably  deserve  more  respect  than  would  be  conceded 
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i  them  by  adherents  of  modem  schools.  His  most 
mhitioiia  work,  Jrenr-,  cod  be  read  by  men  in  whom  a 
sense  of  duty  has  boon  abnormally  developed.  Among 
the  two  hundred  and  odd  essays  of  the  Samiler,  there  is 
a  fair  proportion  which  will  deserve,  but  will  hardly 
obtain,  respectful  attention.  Rfuseltu,  one  of  the  philo- 
sophical tales  popular  in  the  last  centttry,  gives  the  essence 
of  much  of  the  Sa-mbkr  in  a  iliSorent  form,  and  to  these 
may  bo  added  the  essay  upon  Soome  Jenyns,  which 
deals  with  the  same  absorbing  questioD  of  human  happi- 
ness. The  political  pamphlets,  and  the  JourMg  to  the 
Stltides,  have  a  certain  historical  interest;  but  are 
otherwise  readable  only  in  particular  passages.  Much  ol 
bis  criticism  is  pretty  nearly  obsolete ;  but  the  child 
of  his  old  age — the  Lieu  of  the  Poets — a  book  in  which 
criticism  and  biography  are  combined,  is  an  admirabla 
performance  in  spite  of  serious  defeats.  It  b  the  work 
that  best  reflects  his  mind,  and  intell^ent  readers  who 
hare  once  mode  its  acquaintance,  wOi  be  apt  to  turn  it 
into  a  familiar  companion. 

If  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  causes  which  limited  the 
quantity  of  Johnson's  work,  it  is  more  curious  to  inquire 
what  was  the  quality  which  once  gained  for  it  so  much 
authority,  and  which  now  seems  to  hare  so  &r  lost  its 
■avonr.  The  peculiar  style  which  is  associated  with 
Johnson's  name  must  count  for  something  in  both 
processes.  The  mannerism  is  strongly  marked,  and  of 
coune  offensive  i  for  by  "mannerism,"  as  I  understand 
the  word,  is  meant  the  repetition  of  certain  forms  of 
language  in  obedience  to  blind  habit  and  without  re- 
feKinc«  to  their  propriety  in  the  parttculai-  caae.  John- 
bob's  sontoncea  seem  to  be  contortutl,  as  his  gigantio 
liinba  nsod  to  twitch,  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  spaamodia 
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'action*  The  most  obyions  peculiarity  is  the  tendency 
which  he  noticed  himself,  to  ''  use  too  big  words  and  too 
many  of  them."  He  had  to  explain  to  Miss  Reynolds 
that  the  Shakesperian  Une, — 

Yon  mnfit  borrow  me  Ghtragantua's  month, 

had  been  applied  to  him  because  he  used  *'  big  woids, 
which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them.'' 
It  was  not^  however,  the  mere  bigness  of  the  words 
that  distinguished  his  style,  but  a  peculiar  love  of 
putting  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  of  using  awkward 
inveraions,  and  of  balancing  his  sentences  in  a  monotonous 
rhythm,  which  gives  the  appearance,  as  it  sometimes 
corresponds  to  the  reality,  of  elaborate  logical  discrimina- 
tion. With  all  its  faults  the  style  has  the  merits  of 
masculine  directness.  The  inversions  are  not  such  as  to 
complicate  the  constructioiL  As  Boswell  remarks,  he 
never  uses  a  parenthesis ;  and  his  style,  though  ponder- 
ous and  wearisome,  is  as  transparent  as  the  smarter  snip- 
snap  of  Macaulay. 

This  singular  mannerism  appears  in  his  earliest 
writings ;  it  is  most  marked  at  the  time  of  the  Rambler ; 
whilst  in  the  lAves  of  the  FoetSf  although  I  think  that 
the  trick  of  inversion  has  become  commoner,  the  other 
peculiarities  have  been  so  far  softened  as  (in  my  judgment, 
at  least),  to  be  inofifensive.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
give  examples  of  a  tendency  which  marks  almost  every 
page  of  his  writing.  A  passage  or  two  from  the  Rambler 
may  illustrate  the  quality  of  the  style,  and  the  oddity  ol 
the  effect  produced,  when  it  is  applied  to  topics  of  a 
trivial  kind.  The  author  of  the  Rambler  \s  supposed  to 
receive  a  remonstrance  upon  bis  excessive  gravity  from 
the  lively  Flirtilla,  who  wishes  him  to  write  in  defence  of 
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masquerades.  Onscious  of  his  own  incapacity,  he 
applies  to  u  man  of  "  high  reputation  in  gay  life ;"  who, 
on  the  fifth  penisa!  of  FUrtilla's  letter  breaks  into  a 
rapture,  and  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  devote  himself  to 
hor  service.  Here  is  part  of  the  apostrophe  put  into  the 
mouth  of  this  brilliant  rake.  "  Behold,  Flirtilla,  at  thy 
feet  a  man  grown  gray  in  the  study  of  those  noble  arts 
by  which  right  and  wrong  may  be  confounded ;  by 
which  reason  may  be  blinded,  when  we  have  a  mind  to 
escape  from  her  inspection,  and  caprice  and  appetite 
instated  in  uncontrolled  command  and  boundless 
dominion !  Such  a  casuist  may  surely  engage  with 
certainty  of  success  in  vindication  of  an  entertainment 
which  in  an  instant  gives  confidence  to  the  timorous  and 
kindles  ardour  in  the  cold,  an  entertainment  where  the 
vigilance  of  jealousy  has  so  often  been  clouded,  and  the 
virgin  b  set  free  from  the  necessity  of  languishing  in 
silence  ;  where  all  the  outworks  of  chastity  aie  at  once 
demolished ;  where  the  heart  is  laid  open  without  a 
blush ;  where  bashfulness  may  survive  virtne,  and  no 
wish  is  crushed  under  the  frown  of  modesty." 

Here  is  another  passage,  in  which  Johnson  is  speaking 
upon  a  topic  more  within  his  proper  province  ;  and  which 
contains  nound  sense  under  its  we^ht  of  words,  A 
man,  he  says,  who  reads  a  printed  book,  is  oflen  con- 
tented to  be  pleased  without  critical  examination.  "  But," 
he  adds,  "if  the  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the 
merit  of  a  production  yet  unpublished,  he  brings  an 
imagination  heated  with  objections  to  passages  which  he 
h.ia  never  yet  heard ;  he  invokes  all  the  powers  of 
criticism,  and  stores  his  memory  with  Taste  and  Grace, 
[*urity  and  Delicat.'y,  Manners  and  Unities,  sounds  which 
having    been    once    utteriMl    by    those   that   understood 
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them,  b&ve  been  eince  re-echoed  without  nwaning,  Bud 
kept  up  to  the  disturbance  of  tbi>  world  by  eooBtent 
repercussion  fiom  one  coxcoinb  to  auatbcr.  He  oon- 
Bidera  himeelf  as  obliged  to  show  hy  some  proof  ai  bis 
abilities,  that  he  is  not  consulted  to  no  purpoee,  and 
ihsK&m  w&tohes  every  opening  for  objection,  and  looka 
Tonnd  {at  every  opportunity  to  propose  aome  apeoioilt 
iltentjon.  Such  opportunities  a  very  small  degree  of 
sagacity  will  enable  him  to  find,  foi  in  every  work  of 
imagination,  the  disposition  of  parts,  the  insertion  of 
incidents,  and  use  of  decorations  may  be  varied  in  a 
thousand  ways  with  equal  propriety ;  and,  as  in  Uiinga 
nearly  equal  that  will  always  seem  best  to  every  man 
which  he  hixoMlf  produces,  the  critic,  whoee  bosinea 
is  only  to  propose  without  the  care  of  execution,  can 
never  want  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  be  baa 
BQggested  very  important  improvemento,  nor  the  power 
of  enforcing  his  advice  by  arguments,  which,  as  they 
appear  convindng  to  himself,  either  bis  kindness  or  his 
vamty  will  pteae  obstinately  and  importuiuitely,  without 
euepicion  that  be  may  possibly  judge  too  hastily  in  favour 
of  his  own  advice  or  inquiry  whether  the  advantage  of 
the  new  scheme  be  proportionate  to  the  labour."  We  may 
still  notice  a  "  repercussion  "  of  words  from  one  coxcomb 
to  another;  though  somehow  the  words  have  been 
changed  or  translated. 

Johnson's  style  is  characteristic  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  epoch.  The  preceding  generation  bad  exbibitod 
the  final  triumph  of  common  sense  over  the  pedantry  of  a 
decaying  scholasticism.  The  movements  represented  by 
Locke's  philosophy,  by  the  rationalizing  school  in  theology, 
and  by  ttie  ao-called  classicism  of  Pope  and  his  followera, 
tie  different  phases  of  the  same  impulse.     Tbe  quality 
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Wfitiaed  above  all  others  is  philosophy,  literature,  and  art 
vas  clear,  bright,  common  sense.  To  expel  the  mystery 
which  had  served  as  a  cloak  for  cbarlatons  was  the  great 
aim  of  the  time,  and  the  method  was  to  appeal  from  the 
professors  of  exploded  technicalities  to  the  jadgmont  of 
cultivated  men  of  the  world.  Berkeley  places  his  Utopia 
in  happy  climes,  — 

»W)iei:B  natDre  goides,  and  nrtne  rules, 
L  Whar*  nun  ihall  net  wi4>om  for  triU\  and  fvtwf 

I  Tht  padaniry  of  ourU  oiul  tehooU. 

Bimplicity,  clearness,  directness  are,  therefore,  the  greftt 
virtues  of  thoaght  and  style.  Berkeley,  Addison,  Pope, 
and  Swift  are  the  great  modeb  of  such  excellence  in 
varioos  departments  of  literature. 

In  the  succeeding  generation  we  become  aware  of  a 
certain  leaven  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  lesthelic  and 
intellectual  code  thus  inherited.  The  supremacy  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  sapeilative  importance  of  clearness,  is  sttU 
fully  acknowledged,  hut  there  is  a  growing  nndertone  of 
dissent  in  form  and  snbat&nce.  Attempts  ore  nuule  to  re- 
store philosophical  conceptions  assailed  by  Locke  and  his 
follower ;  the  rationalism  of  the  deistic  or  semi-deistic 
writers  is  declared  to  be  auperficial;  their  optimistic  theories 
disregard  the  dork  side  of  nature,  and  provide  no  sufBcient 
utterance  for  the  sadness  caused  by  the  contemplation  of 
human  suiTering )  and  the  polished  monotony  of  Pope's 
verses  begins  to  fall  upon  those  who  shall  tread  in  his 
steps.  Some  daring  sceptics  are  even  inquiring  whether 
he  is  a  poet  at  alL  And  simultaneously,  though  Addison 
is  ntiU  a  kind  of  sacred  model,  the  beat  prose  writers  are 
beginning  to  aim  at  a  more  complex  structure  of  sentence, 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  a  wider  range  of  thought  and 
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Johnson,  though  no  conscious  reyolntionist,  ahuoB  this 
growing  discontent.  The  Spectator  is  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  diawing-room  and  the  coffee-house.  Nothing 
is  ever  said  which  might  not  pass  in  conyeisation  between 
a  couple  of  ''  wits/'  with,  at  most,  some  graceful  indulgence 
in  passing  moods  of  solemn  or  tender  sentiment.  Johnson, 
though  devoted  to  society  in  his  own  way,  was  anything 
but  a  producer  of  small  talk.  Society  meant  to  him  an 
escape  from  the  gloom  which  beset  him  whenever  he  was 
abandoned  to  his  thoughts.  Neither  his  education  nor 
the  manners  acquired  in  Grub  Street  had  qualified  him  to 
be  an  observer  of  those  lighter  foibles  which  were  touched 
by  Addison  with  so  dexterous  a  hand.  When  he  ven- 
tures upon  such  topics  he  flounders  dreadfully,  and  rather 
reminds  us  of  an  artist  who  should  attempt  to  paint 
miniatures  with  a  mop.  No  man,  indeed,  took  more  of 
interest  in  what  is  called  the  science  of  human  nature ; 
and,  when  roused  by  the  stimulus  of  argument,  he  could 
talk,  as  has  been  shown,  with  almost  unrivalled  vigour 
and  point.  But  his  favourite  topics  are  the  deeper  springs 
of  character,  rather  than  superficial  peculiarities ;  and  his 
vigorous  sayings  are  concentrated  essence  of  strong  sense 
and  deep  feeling,  not  dainty  epigrams  or  graceful  embodi- 
ments of  delicate  observation.  Johnson  was  not,  like 
some  contemporary  antiquarians,  a  systematic  student  ofthe 
English  literature  of  the  preceding  centuries,  but  he  had 
a  strong  affection  for  some  of  its  chief  masterpieces.  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was,  he  declared,  the  only 
book  which  ever  got  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner 
than  he  wished.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  another  con- 
genial writer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence 
upon  his  style.  He  never  seems  to  have  directly  imitated 
any  one,  though  some  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  his 
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"formuig  a  style/'  but  it  ia  probable  that  he  felt  a  dosei 
affinity  to  those  old  scholars,  with  their  elaborate  aad 
ornate  langoage  and  their  deep  and  aolemn  tone  of  senti- 
ment, than  to  the  brillituit  but  comparatively  superficial 
writere  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  He  was,  one  may  say,  a 
soholsr  of  the  old  type,  forced  by  circumstances  upon  the 
world,  but  always  retaining  a  sympathy  for  the  scholar'a 
life  and  temper.  Accordingly,  his  style  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  old  elaboration,  though  the  attempt  to  con- 
forui  to  the  canons  of  a  later  age  rendere  the  structure  dis- 
agreeably monotonous.  His  tendency  to  pomposity  is  not 
redeemed  by  the  naivete  sad  spontaneity  of  his  masters. 

The  inferiority  of  Johnson's  written  to  hie  spoken 
utt«rances  is  iitdicative  of  his  divided  life.  There  are 
momants  at  which  his  writing  takes  the  terse,  vigorous 
tone  of  his  talk.  In  his  lett«re,  such  as  those  to  Chester- 
field and  Macpherson  and  in  ovcaaional  passages  of  his 
pamphlets,  we  see  th.it  he  uoold  be  pithy  enough  when  hu 
chose  to  descend  &om  Lis  Latinized  abstractions  to  good 
concrete  English ;  but  that  is  only  wben  ha  becotnee  ex- 
cited His  face  when  in  repose,  we  are  told,  appeared  to 
be  almost  imbecile ;  he  was  constantly  sunk  in  reveries, 
from  which  be  was  only  roused  by  a  challenge  to  conver- 
aation.  In  his  writings,  for  the  mual  part,  we  seam  to  bu 
listening  to  the  reverie  mther  iban  the  talk  ;  we  are  ovui- 
hearing  a  soliloquy  iii  his  study,  not  a  vigorous  diacasaiou 
over  the  twentieth  cup  of  tua ;  he  is  not  fairly  put  upon 
his  mettle,  and  is  content  to  expound  without  enforcing. 
We  seem  to  see  u  man,  heavy-eyed,  ponderous  in  his 
ge0lui«e,  like  some  huge  mechanism  which  grinds  out  a 
pondetDua  tissue  of  verbiage  as  heavy  an  it  is  certainly 
•olid. 

The  substance  corresponds  to  the  style.     Johnson  has 
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something  is  common  with  the  faahionaUe  pessimism  of 
modem  times.  No  sentiinentaliBt  of  to-day  could  be 
convinced  that  life  is  in  the  main  miserable.  It  was  his 
favourite  theory,  according  to  Mra.  Thrale,  that  all  human 
action  was  prompted  by  the  "  vacuity  of  life."  Men  act 
solely  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  themselves.  Evil,  as 
a  follower  of  Schoprenhauei  would  assert,  is  the  positive, 
and  good  merely  the  negative  of  evil  All  deeiie  is  at 
bottom  an  attempt  to  escape  &om  pain.  The  doctiiae 
neither  resulted  from,  nor  geaerated,  a  philosophical  theory 
in  Johnson's  cose,  and  was  in  the  main  a  geueialiia- 
tioD  of  his  own  experience.  Not  the  less,  the  aim  of 
most  of  his  writing  is  to  express  this  sentiment  in  one 
form  or  other.  He  differs,  indeed,  &om  most  modem 
sentimentalists,  in  having  the  most  hearty  contempt  for 
useless  whining.  If  he  dwells  upon  human  misery,  it  is 
because  he  feeb  that  it  is  as  futile  to  join  with  the  opti- 
mist in  ignoring,  as  with  the  peasimist  in  howling  over 
the  evil.  We  are  in  a  sad  world,  full  of  pain,  but 
we  Lave  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Stubborn  patience  and 
hard  work  are  the  sole  remedies,  or  rather  the  sole 
Bieana  of  temporary  escape.  Much  of  the  Rarnbler  is 
occupied  with  variations  upon  thLj  theme,  and  expresses 
the  kind  of  dogged  resolution  with  which  he  would  have 
ns  plod  through  this  weary  world.  Take  for  example 
this  passage: — "The  controversy  about  the  reality  of 
external  evils  is  now  at  an  end.  That  life  bos  many 
miseries,  and  that  those  miseries  are  sometimes  at  least 
equal  to  all  the  powers  of  fortitude  is  now  univetsally 
confessed ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  usefol  to  consider  not  only 
how  we  may  esespe  them,  hut  by  what  means  those 
which  either  the  accidents  of  aUalrs  or  the  iufirmitiet 
of  nature    must  bring  upon  ua  may  be  mitigated   and 
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lightened,  and  how  we  may  make  those  hoon  Ic£s  wretched 
which  the  conditioti  of  oui  preeeot  existence  will  not 
aUow  to  he  very  happy. 

"  The  core  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseriee  is  not 
radical,  hat  palliative.  Infelicity  ia  involved  in  corporeal 
nature,  and  interwoven  with  our  being ;  all  attempts, 
therefore,  to  decline  it  wholly  are  naeleas  and  vain ;  the 
armies  of  pain  send  their  arrows  against  aa  on  every  side, 
the  choice  is  only  between  those  which  are  more  or  lose 
sharp,  or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or  leas  malignity  ; 
and  the  ettongeet  armour  which  reason  can  supply  will 
only  blunt  their  points,  but  cannot  repel  them. 

"The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in  our  hands 
is  patience,  by  which,  thongh  we  cannot  lessen  the  tor 
ments  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a  great  measure  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  mind,  and  shall  suffer  only  the  natural 
and  genuine  force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its 
acrimony  or  prolonging  ite  efTecle." 

It  is  hardly  desirable  for  a  moralist  to  aim  at  originality 
ill  his  precepts.  We  must  be  content  if  ha  enforces  old 
trutliB  in  Boch  a  manner  as  to  convince  us  of  the  de[)tb 
and  sincerity  of  his  feeling.  Johnson,  it  must  be  con- 
feeaed,  rather  abuses  the  moralist's  privilege  of  being 
commonplace.  He  descants  not  un&equently  upon  pro- 
poaitions  so  trite  that  even  the  most  earnest  enforcement 
can  give  them  little  interest.  With  all  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, the  moraliting  ia  the  best  part  of  the  Ravtbler. 
Many  of  the  papers  follow  the  precedent  set  by  Addison 
in  the  Speeiati^,  but  without  Addison's  felicity.  Like 
Addison,  he  indulges  in  all<^ory,  which,  in  his  bands, 
becomes  unendurably  frigid  and  clumsy;  he  tries  light 
social  satire,  and  is  lain  to  confeas  that  we  can  spy  a 
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beats  us  to  criticism  which,  like  Addisoa's,  ^s  upon 
exploded  principles,  bat  imiike  Addiaou's,  is  apt  to  be 
tdmost  wilfully  outrageous.  His  odd  romarks  upcm 
Milton's  versification  are  the  worst  example  of  this  weak' 
Hess.  The  result  is  what  one  might  expect  from  the 
attempt  of  a  writer  without  &a  ear  to  sit  in  judgm«tt 
upon  the  greatest  master  of  harmony  in  the  language. 

These  defects  have  consigned  the  Rambler  to  the 
dustiest  shelves  of  libraries,  and  account  for  the  wonder 
expressed  by  such  a  critic  as  M,  Taine  at  the  English 
love  of  Johnson.  Certainly  if  that  love  were  nourished, 
as  he  seems  to  fancy,  by  assiduous  study  of  the  Rutniiler, 
it  would  be  a  curious  phenomenon.  And  yet  with  all 
its  faolte,  the  reader  who  can  plod  through  its  pages 
will  at  least  feel  respect  for  the  author.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  man  whose  great  lesson  is  "clear  youi 
mind  of  cant ;"  '  who  felt  most  deeply  the  misery  of  the 
world,  but  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  despised 
querulous  and  sentimental  complaints  on  one  side,  and 
optimist  glaasee  npou  the  other.  To  him,  as  to  some  othen 
of  his  temperament,  the  affectation  of  looking  at  the 
bright  side  of  things  seems  to  have  presented  itself  as  the 
bittorest  of  mockeries ;  and  nothing  would  tempt  him 
to  let  hue  words  pass  thi^mselvee  off  for  genuine  sense. 
Here  are  some  remarks  upon  the  vanity  in  which  some 
authors  seek  for  consolation,  which  may  illostrale  this 


Of  thii  well.knawn  sentimeDt  it  mn;  be  nid,  aa  of  aeme  oUur 
{■miliar  qootatums,  that  its  direct  meaning  l^as  bMD  dightly 
modified  ia  Die.  The  umpbaais  is  uhtuigecL  Jahzmu's  wwdB 
were  "  Clear  jooi  mind  of  cam  t.  Yoa  ma;' talk  lu  other  people  do  | 
yon  mayBSjto  a  man,  air.  1  am  jour  bmnMe  servaatt  70D  oraaol 
hii  most  homble  aervact.  .  .  .  Yon  may  bill;  in  thin  mam 
It  ii  a  iDodB  of  taildng  in  lodet;  1  bat  don't  think  Iboluthlj.'* 
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■n  JOHN 

^PlBTO  of  realities  and   conclude  our  qootatione  ^m  the 
Ramblor, 

"By  aacii  acta  of  voluntary  deluaion  doea  every  man 
endeavour  to  conceal  hia  own  unimportance  from  himself. 
It  is  long  before  we  are  convinced  of  the  small  propor- 
tion which  every  individual  bears  to  the  collective  body 
of  mnnkind ;  or  learn  how  few  can  be  interested  in  the 
fnrtnne  of  any  single  man ;  how  little  vacancy  is  left  in 
the  world  for  any  new  object  of  attention  ;  to  bow  small 
extent  the  brightest  blnze  of  merit  can  be  spread  amidst 
the  Dtiets  of  business  and  of  folly ;  and  how  soon  it  is 
clouded  by  the  intervention  of  other  novelties.  Not 
only  the  writer  of  hooks,  but  the  commaudor  of  armies, 
and  the  deliverer  of  nations,  will  easily  outlive  all  noisy 
and  popular  reputation :  he  may  he  celebrated  for  a  time 
by  the  public  voice,  but  his  actions  and  hb  name  will 
soon  he  considered  as  remote  and  unaffecting,  and  be  rarely 
mentioned  but  by  those  whose  alliance  gives  them  some 
vanity  to  gratify  by  frequent  couuuemo  ration.  It  seema 
not  to  be  sufficiently  considered  bow  little  renown  can 
be  admitted  in  the  world.  Mankind  are  kept  perpetually 
busy  by  their  fears  or  desires,  and  have  not  more 
leisure  from  their  own  affairs  than  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  accidents  of  the  current  day.  Engaged  in 
contriving  some  refuge  from  calamity,  or  in  shortening 
their  way  to  some  new  po^ession,  they  seldom  suffer  tlieii 
thoughts  to  wander  to  the  past  or  fntuio ;  none  but  a  few 
Bolitary  students  have  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  claims 
of  ancient  heroes  or  ssgee;  and  names  which  hoped  to 
mnge  over  kingdoms  and  continents  shrink  at  last  into 
doistere  and  colleges.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  even  of 
thme  dark  and  narrow  bahitationB,  these  last  retreats  of 
,  the  poeseasioQ  will  bo  long  kept     Of  men  devoted 
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to  liteiatnre  very  few  extend  their  views  beyond  some 
particular  science,  and  the  greater  part  seldom  inquire^  even 
in  their  own  profession,  for  any  anthois  but  those  whom 
the  present  mode  of  study  happens  to  force  upon  their 
notice;  they  desire  not  to  fill  their  minds  with  nn- 
fiEishionable  knowledge,  but  contentedly  resign  to  oblivion 
those  books  which  they  now  find  censured  or  neglected." 

The  most  remarkable  of  Johnson's  utterances  upon 
his  &vourite  topic  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  is 
the  stoiy  of  Eassdae.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple, 
and  recalls  certain  parts  of  Voltaire's  simultaneous  but 
incomparably  more  brilliant  attack  upon  Optimism  in 
Candide.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  happy  valley  in 
Abyssinia  where  the  royal  princes  are  confined  in  total 
seclusion,  but  with  ample  supplies  for  every  conceivable 
want.  Basselas,  who  has  been  thus  educated,  becomes 
curious  as  to  the  outside  world,  and  at  last  makes  his 
escape  with  his  sister,  her  attendant,  and  the  ancient 
sage  and  poet,  Imlac.  Under  Imlac's  guidance  they 
survey  life  and  manners  in  various  stations;  they  make 
the  acquaintance  of  philosophers,  statesmen,  men  of  the 
world,  and  recluses;  they  discuss  the  results  of  their 
experience  pretty  much  in  the  style  of  the  Rambler ; 
they  agree  to  pronounce  the  sentence  "Vanity  of 
Vanities ! "  and  finally,  in  a  "  conclusion  where  nothing  is 
concluded,"  they  resolve  to  return  to  the  happy  valley. 
The  book  is  little  more  than  a  set  of  essays  upon  life, 
with  just  story  enough  to  hold  it  together.  It  is  want- 
ing in  those  brilliant  flashes  of  epigram,  which  illustrat-e 
Voltaire's  pages  so  as  to  blind  some  readers  to  its  real 
force  of  sentiment,  and  yet  it  leaves  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  impression  upon  the  reader. 

The  general  tone  may  be  collected  from  a  few  passageo. 
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:e  is  a  fragment,  the  conclnsion  of  which  is  peilupi 
the  moet  familiaj  of  quotations  from  Johneon'a  writings. 
Imtao  in  namting  his  life  describoB  his  attemptB  to 
become  a  poet. 

"  The  busineA  of  a  pOBt,"  said  Imlac,  "  ia  to  examina 
not  the  individual,  bnt  the  species  j  to  remark  general 
properties  und  large  appearances;  he  does  not  number 
the  streaks  of  the  tulip  or  describe  the  different  shadea  in 
the  verdure  of  the  forest.  Ue  ia  to  exhibit  in  his 
portraits  of  nature  such  prominent  and  etrikiag  features 
ae  recall  the  original  to  every  mind ;  and  must  neglect 
ths  minute  discriminations  which  one  may  have  remarked, 
and  another  have  neglected  for  those  characteristics  which 
are  alike  obvious  to  vigilance  and  carelessness." 

"  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  ia  only  half  the  task  of 
a  poet ;  he  must  be  acqaainted  likewise  with  all  the 
modes  of  life.  Hin  character  requires  that  he  estimate 
tha  happiness  and  misery  of  every  condition  ;  observe  the 
power  of  all  the  passions  in  all  their  combinations,  and 
know  the  changes  of  the  human  mind  as  they  are  modified 
by  various  institutions,  and  accidental  influences  of 
climate  or  coetom,  from  the  sprighltiness  of  infancy  to 
the  despondency  of  decrepitude.  He  most  divest  him- 
self  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age  or  country ;  he  must 
consider  right  and  wrong  in  their  abstracted  and  in- 
variable state ;  he  must  disregard  present  laws  and 
<^inions,  and  rise  to  general  and  transcendental  truths, 
which  will  always  be  the  same  ;  he  must  therefore  content 
himself  with  the  alow  progress  oi  his  name ;  contemn  the 
applause  of  his  own  time,  and  commit  bis  claims  to  ths 
jiutice  of  posterity.  He  must  write  as  the  interpreter 
of  nature  and  the  legislator  of  mankind,  and  consider 
luauelf  as   presiding   over  the    thoughts   and    maunea 
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of  fdtuie  generationsy  as  a  being  superior  to  time  and 
place. 

''His  labonn  are  not  yet  at  an  end;  he  must  know 
many  languages  and  many  sciences;  and  that  his  style 
may  be  worthy  of  his  thoughts,  mnift  by  incessant 
practice  familiarize  to  himself  every  delicacy  of  speech 
and  grace  of  harmony.'' 

Imlac  now  felt  the  enthusiastic  fit  and  was  proceeding 
to  aggrandize  his  profession,  when  the  prince  cried  out, 
**  Enough,  thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being 
can  ever  be  a  poet." 

Indeed,  Johnson's  conception  of  poetry  is  not  the 
one  which  is  now  fashionable,  and  which  would  rather 
seem  to  imply  that  philosophical  power  and  moral  sensi- 
bility are  so  &r  disqualifications  to  the  true  poet. 

Here,  again,  is  a  view  of  the  superfine  system  of  moral 
philosophy.  A  meeting  of  learned  men  is  discussing  the 
ever-recurring  problem  of  happiness,  and  one  of  them 
speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  live  according  to  nature, 
in  obedience  to  that  universal  and  unalterable  law  with 
which  every  heart  is  originally  impressed ;  which  is  not 
written  on  it  by  precept,  but  engraven  by  destiny,  not 
instilled  by  education,  but  infused  at  our  nativity.  He 
that  lives  according  to  nature  will  sufier  nothing  from  the 
delusions  of  hope,  or  importunities  of  desire ;  he  will 
receive  and  reject  with  equability  of  temper,  and  act  or 
sufier  as  the  reason  of  things  shall  alternately  prescribe. 
Other  men  may  amuse  themselves  with  subtle  definitions 
or  intricate  ratiocinations.  Let  him  learn  to  be  wise  by 
easier  means  :  let  him  observe  the  hind  of  the  forest,  and 
the  linnet  of  the  grove;   let  him  consider  the  life  of 
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animals  whose  motiona  are  re|;ulated  hj  inatmct ;  tb«y 
obejr  theb  ^de  and  are  happy. 

"  Let  UB,  therefore,  at  length  cease  to  dispute,  and  learn 
to  livej  throw  away  the  incumhranoe  of  precepts,  nhich 
they  who  otter  them  with  bo  much  pride  and  pomp  do 
not  ondeiBtaDd,  and  carry  with  us  this  simple  and  in- 
telligihle  maxim,  that  deviation  from  nature  is  deriation 
from  happiness." 

The  prince  modestly  inquires  what  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  advice  just  given. 

"When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so  docile," 
said  the  philosopher,  "  I  can  deny  them  no  information 
which  my  studiea  have  enabled  me  to  afford.  To  live 
accordinjc  to  nature,  is  to  act  always  with  due  regard  to 
the  fitness  arising  from  the  relations  and  qualities  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  concur  with  the  great  and  unchange- 
able scheme  of  universal  felicity  ;  to  co-opcrat«  with  the 
genrafil  disposition  and  tendency  of  the  present  system  of 
things. 

"  The  prince  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of  the  sages, 
whom  he  should  understand  less  as  he  heard  him  longer." 

Here,  finally,  is  a  characteristic  reflection  upon  the  right 
mode  of  meeting  sorrow. 

"  The  state  of  a  mind  oppressed  with  a  sudden 
calami^,"  saifl  Imlac,  "  is  like  that  of  the  fabulous 
inhabitanta  of  the  new  created  eaith,  who,  whan  the  first 
night  came  npon  them,  supposed  that  day  would  never 
retntn.  When  the  clouds  of  sorrow  gather  over  us,  we 
«ae  nothing  beyond  them,  nor  can  imagine  how  they  will 
be  dispelled  ;  yet  a  new  day  succeeded  to  the  night,  and 
sorrow  is  never  long  without  a  dawn  of  ease.  But  as 
they  who  restrain  themselves  from  receiving  comfort,  do 
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u  the  savages  would  have  done,  bad  ibef  pat  out  thdil 
«ye8  when  it  waa  dark,  Oni  mindfi,  like  oar  bodies,  an 
in  contifiaal  Uux  ;  sometbicg  ia  boutty  loat,  and  some' 
thing  Bcqtiired.  To  lose  much  at  once  is  inconvenient  to 
either,  but  while  the  vital  powers  remain  nninjuied, 
nature  will  find  the  means  of  reparation. 

"  Distance  has  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  aa  on  the 
eye,  and  while  we  glide  along  the  stream  of  time,  what- 
ever we  leave  behind  ns  is  always  lessening,  and  that 
which  we  approach  increasing  in  magnitude.  Do  not 
suffer  life  to  stagnate ;  it  will  grow  mnddy  for  want  of 
motion ;  commit  yourseK  again  to  the  carrent  of  tlie 
world ;  Pekuah  will  vanifib  by  degrees  ;  you  wiU  meet  in 
yonr  way  some  other  favourite,  or  leam  to  diffom  yonr- 
Belf  in  general  conversation." 

In  one  respect  Sattelai  is  cuiionsly  contrasted  with 
Cavdide.     Voltaire's  story  is  maed  at  the  doctrine  of  . 
theological  optimism,  and,  whether  that  doctrine  be  weU^ 
or  ill  understood,  baa  therefore  an  openly  sceptical  tea- 1 
dency.     Johnson,  to  whom  nothing  coold  be  more  abhor-  ' 
lent  than  an  alliance  with  any  assailant  of  orthodoxy, 
draws  no  inference  £rom  his  pessiniieffl.     He  is  content  to 
state  the  fiict  of  human  misery  without  perplexing  him- 
self with  the  resulting  problem  as  to  the  final  cause  of 
human  exiBtence.     If  the  question  bad  been   explicitly 
brought  before  him,  he  would,  doubtless,  bave  replied 
that  the  mystery  was  insoluble.     To  answer  either  in  the 
sceptical  or  the  optimistic  sense  was  equally  presnmptaons. 
Johnson's  religious  beliefs  in  fact  were  not  such  as  to  aog- 
gest  that  kind  of  comfort  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  explain- 
ing away  the  exislenoe  of  evil.     If  he,  too,  would  have 
■aid  that  in  some  sense  aU  must  be  for  the  best  in  a  wodd 
ruled  by  a  perfect  Creator,  the  senae  must  be  o 
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iTouId  allow  of  the  eternal  misery  of  indefinite  mnltitudes 
of  hie  cieaturea. 

But,  in  trolh,  it  was  charaoteristio  of  Johnson  to  turn 
away  his  mind  from  aocb  topics.  He  wae  iatereateil  in 
ethical  apecolatinna,  bat  on  the  practical  side,  in  tha 
application  to  life,  not  in  the  philosophy  on  which  it 
might  be  grounded.  In  that  diKction  he  could  see 
nothing  hut  a  "  tuilking  of  the  bull " — a  fruitless  or 
rather  a  pemiciooa  waste  of  intellect  An  intense  conviis 
tion  of  the  supreme  im[>ortance  of  a  mural  guidance  in 
thia  diificnlt  world,  made  Mm  abhor  any  rash  inquiries  by 
vhich  the  basis  of  existing  sntbority  might  be  endangered. 

This  sentiment  is  involved  in  many  of  those  prejudices 
which  have  been  so  much,  and  in  some  aeose  justifiably 
ridiculed.  Man  has  been  wretched  and  foolish  since  the 
ro«e  began,  and  will  be  till  it  ende;  one  ohorua  of  lamen- 
tation has  ever  been  rising,  in  countleaa  diulects  but  with 
a  single  meaning ;  the  plausible  schemes  of  pfailoeopheni 
give  no  solution  to  the  everlasting  riddle ;  the  nostnuna 
of  politicians  touch  only  the  surface  of  the  deeply-rooted 
svU  ;  it  is  folly  to  be  queroloos,  and  as  silly  to  fancy  that 
men  are  growing  worse,  as  that  they  are  much  better  than 
they  used  to  ba  The  evils  under  which  we  sufTer  are 
not  skio'deep,  to  be  eradicate  by  changing  the  old  phy- 
sicians for  new  quacks.  What  is  to  be  done  under  such 
conditions,  but  to  hold  last  as  vigorouslj  as  we  can  to  the 
mlve  of  life  and  faith  which  have  served  our  ance!<tora, 
and  which,  whatever  their  justifications,  are  at  least  the 
only  oonaolation,  because  they  supply  the  only  guidance 
through  this  labyrinth  of  troubles  1  Macaulay  has  ridi- 
culed JoluiSiJU  for  what  he  takes  to  be  the  IndicrouB  in- 
consistency iif  his  intense  political  prejudice,  combined 
i«  asBerlioD   of  the   indifference  of  all  forme  of 
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government.  ^If,"  says  Macaulay,  ''the  difference  be- 
tween two  forms  of  government  be  not  worth  half  a 
goinea,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Whiggiam  can  be  viler 
than  Toryism,  or  the  Crown  can  have  too  little  power." 
The  answer  is  surely  obvions.  Whiggism  is  vile, 
according  to  the  doctor's  phrase,  because  Whiggism  is  a 
**  negation  of  all  principle ;"  it  is  in  his  view,  not  so 
much  the  preference  of  one  form  to  another,  as  an  attack 
upon  the  vital  condition  of  all  government.  He  called 
Burke  a  **  bottomless  Whig  "  in  this  sense,  implying  that 
Whiggism  meant  anarchy;  and  in  the  next  generation 
a  good  many  people  were  led,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  agree 
with  him  by  the  experience  of  the  French  revolution. 

This  dogged  conservatism  has  both  its  value  and  its 
grotesque  side.  When  Johnson  came  to  write  political 
pamphlets  in  his  later  years,  and  to  deal  with  subjects 
nttle  familiar  to  his  mind,  the  results  were  grotesque 
enough.  Loving  authority,  and  holding  one  authority  to 
be  as  good  as  another,  he  defended  with  uncompromising 
zeal  the  most  preposterous  and  tyrannical  measures. 
The  pamphlets  against  the  Wilkite  agitators  and  the 
American  rebels  are  little  more  than  a  huge  "  rhinoceros  " 
snort  of  contempt  against  all  who  are  fools  enough  or 
wicked  enough  to  promote  war  and  disturbance  in  order  to 
change  one  form  of  authority  for  another.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  passage,  giving  his  view  of  the  value  of 
such  demonstrators : — 

"  The  progress  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  An  ejected 
placeman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his  borough,  tells 
his  friends  of  his  inability  to  serve  them  and  his  consti- 
tuents, of  the  corruption  of  the  government.  His  friends 
readily  understand  that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have 
nothing   to   give.     They   agree   to   proclaim   a  meeting 
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Jfeat  and  drirJt  are  plentifully  provided,  a  crowd  i*  wwily 
brought  together,  and  those  who  think  that  they  know 
the  reason  of  the  meeting  undertake  to  tell  those  who 
know  it  not  Ale  and  clnmour  unite  thoir  powers ;  the 
crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  begins  to  ferment  with  the 
leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  tbonsiuid  evils,  though  they 
cannot  show  th«m,  and  grow  impatient  for  a  remedy, 
though  they  know  not  wliat. 

"A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the  day ;  he 
«y>  mnch  and  euppresees  more,  and  credit  ia  equally 
given  to  wtiat  ho  tells  and  what  be  conceals.  The  petition 
is  heard  and  univcnsally  approved.  Those  who  ore  sober 
enough  to  write,  add  tlieir  names,  and  the  rest  would  eign 
it  if  they  could. 

"  Every  man  goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour  of  the 
^oiies  of  the  dny  ;  how  be  was  consulted,  and  what  he 
advised ;  how  he  was  invited  into  the  great  room,  where 
his  lordship  caressed  him  by  his  name ;  how  be  was 
caressed  by  Sir  Francis,  Sir  Joseph,  and  Sir  Geor^;  how 
he  ate  turtle  and  venison,  and  drank  unanimity  to  the 
three  biotbera. 

"The  poor  loiterer,  whoae  shop  had  confined  him  or 
whose  wife  had  looked  him  up,  hears  the  tale  of  luxury 
with  envy,  and  at  last  inquires  what  was  their  petition. 
Of  the  petition  nothing  is  remembered  by  the  narrator, 
bat  tiiat  it  spoke  much  of  fears  and  apprehensions  and 
something  very  alarming,  but  that  ho  is  sure  it  is  against 
the  government. 

"  The  other  is  convinced  that  it  must  be  right,  and 
wishes  be  had  been  there,  [or  he  Iov«s  wine  and  viinison, 
and  resolves  as  lonp;  as  lie  lives  to  be  against  the  government. 

"  The  [letition  is  thun  hundcd  Irom  town  to  town,  and 
&»m  house  to  houao ;  and  wherever  it  comes^  the  inha- 
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bitonts  flock  together  that  they  may  see  that  which  most 
be  sent  to  the  king.  Names  are  easily  collected.  One 
man  signs  because  he  hates  the  papists ;  another  because 
he  hoa  rowod  destruction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  becauM 
it  will  vex  the  patson ;  another  because  he  owes  his  land- 
lord nothing ;  one  becsaee  be  is  rich  :  another  because  he 
is  poor ;  one  to  show  that  he  is  not  afraid ;  and  another 
to  show  that  he  can  writo." 

The  only  writing  in  which  we  see  a  distinct  reflection 
of  Johnson'a  talk  is  the  lAves  of  the  Poets.  The  excellence 
of  that  book  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  excoUeuce  of  his 
oonveieation.  Johnson  wrote  it  under  pressure,  and  it  has 
suifored  from  his  characteristic  indolence.  Modern  authors 
would  fill  as  many  pages  as  Johnson  has  fiUed  lines,  with 
the  biographies  of  some  of  his  heroes.  By  industriously 
sweeping  together  all  the  rubbish  which  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  great  man,  by  elaborately  discusaiiig 
the  possible  aigniflcance  of  infinitesimal  bite  of  evidence 
and  by  disquisition  upon  general  principles  or  the  whole 
mass  of  contemporary  literature,  it  is  easy  to  swell  Tolumea 
to  any  desired  extent.  The  result  is  sometimes  highly 
interesting  and  Talnable,  aa  it  is  sometimes  a  new  contri- 
bution to  the  dust-heaps ;  but  in  any  case  the  design  b 
somethin>;  quite  different  from  Johnson's.  He  has  left 
much  to  be  supplied  ajid  corrected  by  lat«r  echolara.  His 
aim  is  simply  to  give  a  vigorous  summary  of  the  main 
facts  of  his  horoes'  lives,  a  pithy  analysis  of  their  ob;^ 
racter,  and  a  short  criticism  of  their  productions.  The 
strong  sense  which  is  everywhere  displayed,  the  massive 
style,  which  is  yet  easier  and  less  cumbrous  than  in  his 
earlier  work,  and  the  uprightness  and  independence  of 
the  judgments,  make  the  book  agreeable  even  where  we 
are  roost  inclined  to  dissent  &om  il«  conclusions. 
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The  criticism  is  that  of  a  school  which  has  died  out 
ander  the  great  revolution  of  modem  taste.  The  book- 
wUera  decided  that  Ekiglish  poetry  began  fot  tbeir  pur- 
poses with  Cowley,  and  Johnson  haa,  therefore,  nothing 
to  say  about  somo  of  the  grentest  names  in  our  lit«rature. 
The  lo6S  ie  little  to  be  regretted,  since  the  biographies] 
part  of  earlier  memoirs  must  have  Ixien  scanty,  and  the 
critiuism  inappreciative.  Johnson,  it  may  he  said,  like 
most  of  his  contempoiaries,  oooBidered  poetry  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  didactic  and  logical  point  of  view.  He 
always  inquires  what  is  the  moral  of  a  work  of  art.  If  he 
does  not  precisely  ask  "  what  it  proves,"  he  pays  excessive 
attention  to  the  loginal  solidity  and  coherence  of  its  senti- 
ments. He  condemns  not  only  insincerity  and  alfectation 
of  feeling,  hat  all  such  poetic  imagery  as  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  actnni  prosaic  belief  of  the  writer.  For 
the  purely  musical  efTscta  of  poetry  he  has  little  oi  no 
feeling,  and  allows  little  deviation  from  the  alternate  long 
and  short  syllables  neatly  bound  in  Pope's  couplets. 

To  many  readers  this  would  imply  that  Johnson  omits 
precisely  the  poetic  element  in  poetry.  I  most  be  here 
content  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  implies  rather  a 
limitation  than  a  fundamental  error,  Johnson  em  id 
snpposing  that  his  logical  tests  are  at  all  adequate  ;  but  it 
is,  I  think,  a  stUl  greater  error  bo  assume  that  poetry  has 
DO  connexion,  because  it  has  not  this  kind  of  connexion, 
with  philosophy.  His  criticism  has  always  a  meaiiiiig, 
and  in  the  case  of  works  belonging  U>  hia  own  school  a 
very  sonnd  meaning.  When  he  is  speaking  of  other 
poetry,  we  can  only  reply  that  his  remarks  may  be  true, 
but  that  they  are  not  to  the  purpose. 

The  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Pope  are  generally  excellent,  and  always  give  the  genuine 
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expieasion  of  an  independent  judgment.  Whoerer  thinkB 
for  himself^  and  says  plainly  what  he  thinks,  has  flcnue 
merit  as  a  critic.  This,  it  is  true,  is  ahont  all  thai  can  he 
said  for  such  criticism  as  that  on  Lyeidcu,  which  is  a 
delicious  example  of  the  wrong  way  of  applying  strong 
sense  to  inappropriate  topics.  Nothing  can  be  traer  in 
a  sense,  and  nothing  less  relevant. 

**  In  this  poem,"  he  says,  *'  there  is  no  nature,  for  there 
is  no  troth ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  pastoral,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  dis- 
gusting; whatever  images  it  can  supply  are  easQy  ex- 
hausted, and  its  inherent  improbability  always  forces 
dissatisfaction  on  the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of 
Hervey  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
how  much  he  must  miss  the  companion  of  his  labours  and 
the  partner  of  his  discoveries ;  but  what  image  of  tender- 
ness can  be  excited  by  these  lines  f — 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  eultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a-field  and  had  no  flocks 
to  batten ;  and  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  represen- 
tation may  be  allegorical,  the  troe  meaning  is  so  uncertain 
and  remote  that  it  is  never  sought,  because  it  cannot  be 
known  when  it  is  found. 

**  Among  the  flocks  and  copses  and  flowers  appear  the 
heathen  deities  :  Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and  i^lus, 
with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery  such  as  a  college 
easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less  display  knowledge  or 
leas  exercise  invention  than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has 
lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his  flocks  alone, 
without  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping ;  how  one  god 
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another  god  wh&t  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  noithei 
god  can  leU,  He  who  thus  grieves  will  excite  no  sym- 
pathy ;  he  who  thus  praises  will  confer  no  honour." 

This  is  of  course  atteily  oatragoous,  and  jet  much  of  it 
is  nndeniably  true.  To  esplain  why,  in  spite  of  truth, 
Lyeidaa  is  a  wonderful  poem,  would  be  to  go  pretty  deeply 
into  the  theory  of  poetic  expression.  Most  critics  prefer 
simply  to  shriek,  being  at  any  rate  safe  from  the  erroiB  of 
independent  judgment. 

The  general  uSect  of  the  book,  howsver,  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  this  or  some  other  passages  of  antiquated 
and  eccentric  criticism.  It  b  the  shrewd  sense  every- 
where cropping  up  which  is  really  delightful.  The  keen 
remarks  upon  life  and  character,  thoogh,  perhaps,  rather 
too  severe  in  tone,  are  worthy  of  a  vigorous  mind,  stored 
with  much  experience  of  many  clssses,  and  braced  by 
constant  exercise  in  the  conversational  aren^  Passages 
everywhere  abound  which,  though  a  htilu  more  formal  in 
expression,  have  the  forcible  touch  of  his  best  conver- 
sational sallies.  Some  of  the  prejudices,  which  are  ex- 
pressed more  pithily  in  BoxukU,  are  defended  by  a  reasoned 
exposition  in  the  Liv&t.  Sentence  is  passed  with  the  troe 
indicia]  air ;  and  if  he  does  not  convince  os  of  his  com- 
plete impartiality,  he  at  least  bases  his  decisions  upon 
solid  and  worthy  gionnds.  It  would  be  too  much,  for 
example,  to  expect  that  Johnson  should  sympathize  with 
the  grand  republicanism  of  Milton,  or  pardon  a  man  who 
defended  the  execution  of  the  hleesod  Martyr.  He  faikd, 
therefore,  to  satisfy  the  ardent  admitcrB  of  the  great  poet 
Yet  his  judgment  is  not  hnrah  or  uugeiterous,  hnt,  at 
worst,  the  judgment  of  a  man  striving  to  be  just,  in  spite 
at  Bome  inevitable  want  of  sympathy. 

The  quality  of  Johnson's  incidental  remarks  may  be 
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mfened  from  one  or  two  brief  extracts.  Here  is  an 
observation  which  Johnson  rnoBt  have  had  many  chaacea 
of  verifying.  Speaking  of  Dryden's  money  difficulties^  he 
says,  "  It  is  well  known  that  he  seldom  liyee  frugally  who 
lives  by  chance.  Hope  is  always  libera^  and  they  that 
trust  her  promises,  make  little  scrapie  of  reyelling  to-day 
on  the  profits  of  the  morrow." 

Here  is  another  shrewd  comment  upon  the  compliments 
paid  to  Halifax,  of  whom  Pope  says  in  the  character  of 
Bufo,— 

Fed  with  soft  dedioations  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  and  hand  in  song. 

''  To  charge  all  unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery, 
or  to  suppose  that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels 
the  falsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discoyer  great 
ignorance  of  human  nature  and  of  human  life.  In  deter- 
minations depending  not  on  rules,  but  on  reference  and 
comparison,  judgment  is  always  in  some  degree  subject 
to  affection.  Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to 
admire. 

"  Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which 
he  receives,  and  considers  the  sentence  passed  in  his  favour 
as  the  sentence  of  discemment.  We  admire  in  a  friend 
that  understanding  that  selected  us  for  confidence;  we 
admire  more  in  a  patron  that  bounty  which,  instead  of 
scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed  it  to  us ;  and 
if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those  performances  which 
gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  affection  will  easily  dispose 
us  to  exalt 

^*  To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest  adds  a 
power  always  operating,  though  not  always,  because  not 
willingly,  perceived.     The  modesty  of  praise  gradually 
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wean  away ;  and,  peihapB,  the  pride  of  patronage  may  bs 
in  time  ao  increased  that  modest  pnise  will  no  loogei 
pleaae. 

"  Many  a  blandishment  was  prautisod  npon  Halifax, 
which  he  would  never  hare  known  had  he  no  other  at- 
tractions than  those  of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  short  time 
has  withered  the  heanties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no 
honour  by  a  contribntor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of  veraes, 
to  be  told  that,  in  strains  either  familiar  or  solemn,  be 
Bings  like  Halifax." 

I  will  venture  to  make  a  longer  quotation  from  the  life 
of  Pope,  which  gives,  I  think,  a  good  impreasion  of  his 

"  Of  his  social  qnalities,  if  an  estimate  be  made  fmm 
his  1ett«is,  an  opinion  too  favonrablo  cannot  easily  be 
formed  i  tbey  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded  effulgence 
of  general  benevolence  and  particular  fondness.  There  is 
nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  constancy,  and  tender- 
oeee.  It  has  been  so  long  said  as  to  be  commonly  be- 
lieved, that  the  true  cbaiacten  of  men  may  be  found  in 
their  letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend  lays  his 
heart  open  before  him, 

"fint  the  bnth  is,  that  such  were  the  simple  friend- 
ships of  the  Golden  Age,  and  are  now  the  friendships 
only  of  children.  Tery  fbw  con  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which,  by  what- 
ever accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shnn  a  distinct  and 
continued  view ;  and  certainly  what  we  liide  from  our- 
selves,  we  do  not  show  to  qui  friends.  There  is,  indeed, 
DO  transaction  which  offeiti  stronger  temptatioDS  to  fallacy 
and  sophistication  than  epistolary  intercooise. 

"  In  the  eagerness  of  conversation,  the  Srst  emotions  of 
the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  arc  considered.     In 
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the  tnmult  of  business,  interest  and  passion  have  theii 
genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly  letter  is  a  calm  and  deli- 
berate performance  in  the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness 
of  solitude,  and  surely  no  man  sits  down  by  design  to 
depreciate  his  own  character. 

"  Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity ;  for  by 
whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  be  thought  better  than 
he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kindness  he  desires  to  gain  or 
keep  1  Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is  less  con- 
straint ;  the  author  is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and 
takes  his  chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  dis- 
positions of  mankind ;  but  a  letter  is  addressed  to  a  single 
mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and  partialities  are  known, 
and  must  therefore  please,  if  not  by  &vouring  them,  by 
forbearing  to  oppose  them.  To  charge  those  favourable 
representations  which  men  give  of  their  own  minds,  with 
the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  would  show  more 
severity  than  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly  believes 
himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts  while  they  are 
general  are  right,  and  most  hearts  are  pure  while  tempta- 
tion is  away.  It  is  easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments 
in  privacy ;  to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  given. 
While  such  ideas  are  formed  they  are  felt,  and  self-love 
does  not  suspect  the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of 
fancy. 

"  If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as  com- 
positions, they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and  artificial.  It 
is  one  thing  to  write,  because  there  is  something  which 
the  mind  wishes  to  discharge ;  and  another  to  solicit  the 
imagination,  because  ceremony  or  vanity  requires  some- 
thing to  be  written.  Pope  confesses  his  early  letters  to 
be  vitiated  with  affectation   and  amhitiwu     To  know 
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whether  he  dtsentatiglee  himself  from.  iJicse  perverterB  of 
epistulary  integrit}^,  his  book  and  hk  life  miist  T>e  set  in 
comparison.  One  of  hie  favourite  topic?  ia  contcrapt  of 
his  own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  bad  been  real,  he  would 
deserve  no  commendation ;  and  in  this  he  was  certainly 
not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of  himself  was  suffitiunlly 
observed ;  and  of  what  could  he  bo  proud  hut  of  bis 
poetryl  He  writes,  he  says,  when  'ho  baa  just  nothing 
else  to  do,'  yet  Swift  complains  that  he  waji  never  at 
leifiure  for  convereation,  because  he  *  had  always  soma 
poetical  scheme  in  his  head.'  It  was  punctually  required 
that  his  writing-box  should  bo  set  upou  his  bed  before  be 
rose;  and  Lord  Oxford's  domestic  related  that,  in  the 
dreadful  winter  of  '40,  she  was  called  front  her  bed  by 
him  four  times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with  paper 
lest  he  ehould  lose  a  thought. 

''  He  pretends  insensibility  to  censnre  and  criticism, 
though  it  was  observed  by  all  who  knew  him  that  every 
pamphlet  disturbed  bia  quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irrita- 
bility laid  him  open  to  perpetual  vexation  ;  but  ho  wished 
tc  despise  his  critics,  and  therefore  hoped  ha  did  despise 
tbem.  As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
court  paid  little  attention  to  poetty,  he  nursed  in  hia 
mind  a  foolish  diseeteem  of  kings,  and  proclaims  that  'he 
never  sees  courU.'  Yet  a  little  rcganl  shown  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Walee  melted  bis  obduracy;  and  he  hod  not 
much  to  Buy  when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Highnen^ 
'How  he  could  love  a  prince  while  he  disliked  kings.'" 

Johnson's  best  poetry  is  the  versified  expression  of  tfas 
lone  of  sentiment  with  which  we  are  already  familiar. 
The  Vanifi/  of  Hutnan  Wislien  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
poem  written  since  Pope's  time  and  in  Pope's  manner, 
with  the  exception  of  (ioldsraith'e  still  finer  performances. 
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••     j^'.ii,  has   not  GoMsmitli's 

■  -.  vlelicacy  of  sentiment,     lie 

•«\v\  and   one  feels  that  the 

it  whicli  is  most  congenial  ; 

;  ".:  makes  itself  felt  throu;:h 
.:<*rance.     Here   is  one  oi  the 

illustrates  the  vanity  of  mili 


:  «  .ivils  the  warrior's  pririo, 
.  SwodiHli  Charles  ducitlo  ; 
i  s  ml  of  fire, 
■  ;iihI  no  Ijibourrt  tiro; 
.».       x.oiuis  his  widi»  dnniaiu, 

■-•  vMSuro  and  of  j)aiii  ; 
...  I  "o  soi'ptrefl  yield, 
I.  -"P.  !u»  rurfiie-^  to  tlio  Hold  ; 
^   vtij^s  their  powers  c'«»mbiii«». 
..  ■.   iv.ti  one  iv«iifn  : 

i  d.  but  Hproads  her  cliarniB  in  rain. 
.    .  .  ■■-M,"  lie  cries.  '•  till  noiiglit  roinain  ; 
.    >  ■. I'.I  Gothic  !>tandard.-  tlv, 
\:-v'a:h  the  p.-lai  >k\  ?" 
^  .. .    :!  miiitiirv  state. 

4  ^'Vf  susiie:.ded  wait  ; 
.    .iv'.s  the  holilary  Ci-a.-t, 
....  vM  ies  t'u-  reilms  cf  I'DSt. 
.  .VI  ii<r  tciid  hi-  c<'iir>e  delay — 
•i  \ .  hide  r'.j!T.=w!i's  d;»v  I 
.•■\»  leavr^  hi.-  biv-'-ii'a  bji.de, 
...■■'■.  les  in  di.-"  ant  l.iri.is  ; 
. ,  V- »  sappiie.in;  t<)  \Nai:, 
^.; -.'.'-^e  anvl  slaves  debat*^    - 
■■..  „v  at  lei.LTtl.  her  ern.)r  n.emi  : 
. .i\-  .'iiipire  m.\rk  his  oiid  ? 
...v    :■  '.live  tb«*  fata",  wiiui.d  ? 
■  ,     ,  PI !•.•-.-  i'.iia  t'^  ti  e  Liri'MLvi  f 
^..    -t'd  ;■•  ;i  l'..n  ei;  -"  ra^d. 


)  . 


.,».  »■■■"  a  ii;;oji»as  naml; 


He  left  the  n 
To  point  a 
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le  Bt  which  the  world  grew  p»le, 
il  and  Bdum  a  tale. 


The  rnncludiiig  paaaage  may  also  fitly  conclude  thii 
survey  of  Johnson's  writings.  The  aentiment  ia  less 
gloomy  tb.in  ia  uhiioI,  but  it  gives  the  answer  which  fae 
wnuli)  hiive  given  in  his  calmer  mcxxLi  to  the  peq)IexE<d 
riddle  of  life ;  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  or  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given : — 

Wliere,  then,  ahall  Hope  Rnd  Pear  their  objeol.s  fiud  t 

MiiBt  dull  BiupeDBe  oorrdpc  the  itegnant  mind  t 

MuRt  helplesa  mm,  in  i^oronoe  Bedftte, 

Boll  dnrkling  down  the  (onent  of  his  fate  T 

Uuat  no  dislike  iLlanu,  ao  wislies  nse  ? 

No  cries  inroke  the  meroies  of  the  skies  7 

laqnirer  cense;  petitions  ;et  romiun 

Which  Henvan  maj  hear,  nor  deem  retijfion  rain; 

Still  raise  for  good  the  snppllontiog  roioe. 

Bat  lesve  to  Hesven  the  measure  aad  the  choioe 

Safe  in  His  power  whose  e/es  discern  afiir 

The  secret  aniliosh  of  a  spoeiona  prnjer. 

Implore  Hie  aid,  in  Eia  deoisions  rest,  

Sooare  whate'er  He  gives— He  ^•es  Lhe  hest. 

Yet  when  the  soene  of  lacred  presenoe  flree, 

And  ■trong  devotion  to  the  akiea  aspite*, 

Pour  Torth  thj  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 

Obedient  passions  snd  a  will  rengn'd  ; 

For  Lo»e,  wWch  scarce  colleotivo  men  ran  fill; 

for  Patience,  aorereign  o'er  transmuted  ill  j 

For  Faitb,  that  panting  for  a  happier  sent. 

Oonnts  Death  kind  natore's  signal  of  retreat. 

Those  goods  for  mim  the  laws  of  Henren  ordain. 

These  goods  He  gnnts  who  grauts  the  power  to  gatii. 

With  these  Celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  minil, 

&£d  makes  the  hftppinees  alie  does  not  find. 


O^gltslj^  Mm  ot  Hettnr^f 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


As  a  biographical  study,  this  little  Tolunte  differs  ia  one 
imporiant  respect  from  its  predecessan  in  this  eeriee. 
Expansion,  instead  of  compreseion,  has  had  to  he  my 
method  in  treating  the  existing  lives  of  Gray.  Of  these, 
none  have  hitherto  been  published  escept  in  connexion 
with  some  port  of  hia  works,  and  none  has  attempted  to 
go  at  all  into  detail.  Mitford's,  which  is  the  fullest,  would 
occupy,  in  its  purely  biographical  section,  not  more  than 
thirty  of  these  pages. 

The  materials  I  have  nsod  are  chietly  token  from  the 
following  sources : — 

I.  The  Li/e  and  Letters  of  Gray,  edited  by  Mason  in 
ni^.  This  work  consists  of  a  very  meagre  thread  of 
biography  connecting  a  collection  of  letters,  which  would 
be  more  valuable,  if  Mason  had  not  tampered  with  tliem, 
alteriug,  omitting,  and  re-dnling  at  his  own  free  will. 

n.  Mitfonl's  Life  of  Tliimaf  Gray,  prefixed  to  the 
1814  edition  of  the  Poems.  This  ia  very  valuable  bo  far 
as  it  goes.  The  Rev.  John  Mitfoid  was  a  young  cletgyman 
who  was  bom  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Gray,  and 
who  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  collect  from  suuli 
survivors  as  remembered  Ciray  all  the  documents  nnil 
anecdotes  that  be  could  secure.  This  is  the  life  which 
was  altered  and  enlarged,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Eton  Oray, 
in  1845. 


▼i  PKEPATORY  NOTE. 

III.  Mitford*8  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Gray,  published 
in  4  vols.,  in  1836.  This  contained  the  genuine  text  of 
most  of  the  letters  printed  by  Mason,  and  a  large  number 
which  now  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time,  addressed  to 
Wharton,  Chute,  Nicholls,  and  others. 

IV.  Correspondence  and  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev. 
Norton  Nicholls,  edited  by  Mitford,  in  1843. 

V.  The  Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason,  to  which 
are  added  other  letters,  not  before  printed,  an  exceedingly 
valuable  collection,  not  widely  enough  known,  which  was 
published  by  Mitford  in  1853. 

VL  The  Works  of  Gray,  as  edited  in  2  vols.,  by  Mathias, 
in  1814 ;  this  is  the  only  publication  in  which  the  Pem- 
broke MSS.  have  hitherto  been  made  use  of. 

VII.  Souvenirs  de  C.  V.  de  Bonstetien,  1832. 

VIII.  The  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole. 

IX.  Gray*s  and  Stonehewer's  M8S.,  as  preserved  in 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

X.  MS.  Notes  and  Letters  by  Gray,  Cole,  and  others, 
in  the  British  Museum. 

By  far  the  best  account  of  Gray,  not  written  by  a  per- 
sonal friend,  is  the  brief  summary  of  his  character  and 
genius  contributed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  "  The 
English  Poets." 

No  really  good  or  tolerably  full  edition  of  Gray's  Works 
is  in  existence.  Neither  his  English  nor  his  Latin  Poems 
have  been  edited  in  any  collection  which  is  even  approxi- 
mately complete  ;  and  liis  Letters,  although  they  are 
better  given  by  Mitford  than  by  Mason,  are  very  far  from 
being  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  many  of  them  the 
date  is  wrongly  printed ;  and  some  which  bear  no  date, 
are  found,  by  internal  evidence  to  be  incorrectly  attributed 
by  Mitford.     No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  collect 
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Groy's  writings  into  ono  siiiglc  publication,  1  am  sorry 
to  say  that  all  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  Bight  of  Gray's 
unpublished  letters  and  facetious  poems,  many  of  which 
1  sold  at  Solheby  imd  Wilkinson's,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1854,  liava  failed.  On  the  other  hund,  the 
examination  of  the  Pembroke  MSS.  has  supplied  mo  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  very  exact  and  important  bio- 
graphical infonnation  which  bus  never  seen  the  light  until 
now, 

I  have  to  express  my  warmest  tlinnks  to  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Pcmbroko  College,  Cambridge,  who  jier- 
mitlod  mo  to  examine  these  invaluable  MSS. ;  to  Mr.  R. 
A.  Neil,  of  Pembroke,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  of  Trinity, 
whose  kindness  in  exsniining  arcliives,  and  copying  docu- 
monte  for  me,  has  been  great ;  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  S. 
Tumor,  who  has  placed  his  Gray  MSS.  at  my  disposul ; 
to  Professor  Sidney  Colvin  and  Mr.  Basil  ChampDeys, 
who  have  given  mo  the  benefit  of  their  advice  on  tliose 
points  of  ai-t  and  architecture  which  are  essential  to  a 
study  of  Gray;  and  to  Mr.  Edward  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Gamett,  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  Libraiy 
of  the  British  Museum.  For  much  help  in  forming  un 
idea  of  the  world  in  which  Gray  irioved,  I  aui  indebted 
to  Mr,  Christopher  Wordsworth's  books  on  Cambridge 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 


To  the  above  statement  I  may  briefly  add  thai  in 
1884  I  had  the  pleasure  of  editing  for  Messrs.  Mocmillan 
and  Co.,  the  entire  Works  of  Gray,  in  i  volumes.  In  an 
appendix  to  this  volume  I  have  given  a  few  biographical 
facbs  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  1882. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHILDHOOD   AND   EARLY  COLLEGE   LIFE. 

Thomas  Gray  was  bom  at  his  father's  house  in  Comhill, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1716.  Of  his  ancestry  nothing  is 
known.  Late  in  life,  when  he  was  a  famous  poet,  Baron 
Gray  of  Gray  in  Forfarshire  claimed  him  as  a  relation,  but 
with  characteristic  serenity  he  put  the  suggestion  from 
him.  "  I  know  no  pretence,"  he  said  to  Beattie,  "  that  I 
liave  to  the  honour  Lord  Gray  is  pleased  to  do  me ;  but 
if  his  Lordship  chooses  to  own  me,  it  certainly  is  not  my 
business  to  deny  it"  The  only  proof  of  his  connexion 
with  this  ancient  family  is  that  he  possessed  a  bloodstone 
seal,  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  engraved  with 
Lord  Gray's  arms,  gules  a  Lion  rampant,  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  argent  These  have  been  accepted  at  Pem- 
broke College  as  the  poet's  arms,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  may  say  that  he  sprang  on  both  sides  from 
the  lower-middle  classes.  His  paternal  grandfather  had 
been  a  successful  merchant,  and  died  leaving  Philip, 
apparently  his  only  son,  a  fortime  of  10,000/.  Through 
various  vicissitudes  this  money  passed,  at  length  almost 
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reaching  the  jjoet's  hiinds  in  no  very  much  diminished 
quantity,  tor  Philip  Gray  Boema  to  have  been  as  clever 
in  business  us  he  vas  extravagant  He  was  bom 
July  27,  1C7(!.  Towards  bis  thirtieth  year  he  married 
Miss  Dorothy  Antrobus,  a  Buckiughamaliire  lady,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  who,  with  her  sister  Mary,  a  young 
woman  thiiie  yeai-s  her  senior,  kept  a  milliner's  shop  in 
the  city.  They  belonged,  however,  to  a  genteel  family, 
for  the  remainiii<^  sister,  Anna,  was  the  wife  of  a  pros* 
perous  country  lawyer,  Mr.  Jonathan  Rogers,  and  the  two 
brothers,  Robert  and  Thomas  Antrobus,  were  fellows  of 
Ciuubridgo  colleges,  and  afterwards  tutors  at  Eton. 
These  five  persons  take  n  prominent  place  in  the  subse- 
quent life  of  the  jwet,  whereas  he  never  mentions  any  of 
the  Grays.  His  father  had  certainly  one  sister,  Mnt 
Oliffe,  a  woman  of  violent  temper,  who  married  a  gentle- 
man of  Norfolk,  and  was  well  out  of  the  way  till  aftw 
the  death  of  Gray's  mother,  when  she  began  to  hau&t 
him,  and  oidy  died  two  or  three  months  before  he  did. 
She  seems  to  have  resembled  Philip  Gray  in  character, 
for  the  poet,  always  singularly  respectful  and  loyal  to  his 
other  elderly  relations,  calls  her  "the  Spinvn  of  Cerbems 
upon  the  Dragon  of  Wantley." 

Dorothy  Gray  was  unfortimate  in  her  married  life; 
her  husband  was  violent,  jealous,  and  probably  maiL 
Of  her  twelve  children,  Thomas  was  the  only  one 
whom  she  reared,  but  Mason  is  doubtless  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  eleven  who  died  were  all  suffocated 
by  infantile  eonnilsjons.  Mm  Gray  speaks  in  her 
"case"  of  the  expense  of  providing  "all  manner  of. 
apparel  for  her  children."  Thomas,  however,  certoinlj' 
would  have  died  as  an  infant,  but  that  his  mother,  finding 
him  in  a  fit,  opened  a  vein  witli  her  scisaors,  by 
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moans  relieving  tlie  dctorminiLtion  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
His  father  neglected  him,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
molhei  and  his  aunt  Miirj'.  He  alno  nieutioug  with 
touching  affection,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  a  Mrs. 
Bonfoy  in  1763,  that  "ishe  taught  me  to  pray,"  Home 
life  at  Comhill  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  cruellies 
of  the  father,  and  it  seems  that  the  boy's  uncle,  Robert 
Antrobua,  took  him  away  to  liia  own  house  at  Bumham, 
in  Bucks.  This  gentleman  was  a  fellow  of  Fot«rhouse, 
OS  hia  younger  brother  Tliomas  was  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  With  Robert  the  boy  studied  botany,  and 
became  learned,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  tho 
virtues  of  herbs  and  siniplee.  Unfortiuiately  this  uncle 
died  on  January  23,  1729,  at  the  age  of  fifty ;  there  still 
exists  a  copy  of  WtUler'n  Pocmf,  in  which  Gray  has 
written  his  ovm  name,  with  this  date  ;  perhaps  it  was  an 
heirloom  of  his  uncle. 

In  one  of  Philip  Gray's  fits  of  extravagance  he 
Bocma  to  have  hiul  a  full-length  of  his  son  painted, 
about  this  time,  by  the  fasluonablo  portrait-painter  of 
the  day,  Jonathan  Kichardson  the  elder.  Tins  picture 
is  now  in  the  FitewilUam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  The 
head  is  good  in  colour  and  modelling ;  a  broad  pale 
brow,  sharp  nose  nnd  chin,  large  eyes,  and  a  pert  expres- 
aion  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  precocious  and  not  very 
hcattliy  young  gentleman  of  thirteen.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
Uue  satin  coat,  lined  with  pole  shot  silk,  and  crosses  his 
stockinged  legs  so  as  to  display  dapper  slippers  of  russet 
leather.  HIm  father,  however,  absolutely  rcfuseil  to  edu- 
cate him,  and  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  about  1727,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  undea,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  ninther. 
On  tlie  26th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  a  smart  child  of 
ten  Willi  the  airs  of  a  little  dancing-niastcT,  n  "'••I'l  whu 
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was  son  of  a  prime  minister,  and  bad  kissed  the  king's 
hand,  entered  the  same  school ;  and  some  intellectual  im- 
pulse brought  them  together  directly  in  a  friendship  that 
was  to  last,  with  a  short  interval,  until  the  death  of  one  of 
them  more  than  forty  years  afterwards. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Horace  Walpole  at  once  adopted  that 
attitude  of  frivolous  worship  which  he  preserved  towards 
Gray  in  later  life.  He  was  a  brilliant  little  social  meteor 
at  Eton,  and  Gray  was  probably  attracted  first  to  him. 
Tet  it  was  characteristic  of  ihe  poet  throughout  life  that 
he  had  always  to  be  sought,  and  even  at  Eton  his  talents 
may  have  attracted  Walpole's  notice.  At  all  events,  they 
became  fast  friends,  and  fostered  in  one  another  intel- 
lectual pretensions  of  an  alarming  nature.  Both  were  oppi- 
dans and  not  collegers,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
them  minutely  at  Eton.  But  we  know  that  they  "  never 
made  an  expedition  against  baigemen,  or  won  a  match 
at  cricket,"  for  this  Walpole  confesses  ;  but  they  wandered 
through  the  playing-fields  at  Eton  tending  a  visionary 
fiock,  and  "  sighing  out  some  pastoral  name  to  the  echo  of 
the  cascade  under  the  bridge "  which  spans  Chalvey 
Brook.  An  avenue  of  lime  among  the  elms  is  still 
named  the  "  Poet's  Walk,"  and  is  connected  by  tradi- 
tion with  Gray.  They  were  a  pair  of  weakly  little 
boys,  and  in  these  days  of  brisk  athletic  training 
would  hardly  l)e  allowed  to  exist.  Another  amiable  and 
gentle  boy,  still  more  ailing  than  themselves,  was  early 
drawn  to  them  by  sympathy :  this  was  Richard  West,  a 
few  months  yoimger  than  Gray  and  older  than  Walpole,  a 
son  of  the  Eichard  West  who  was  made  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  when  he  was  only  thirty-five,  and  who  then 
immediately  died  ;  his  mother's  father,  dead  l)efore  young 
Richard's  birth,  had  been  the  famous  Bishop  Gilbert  Bur- 
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net,  A  fourth  friend  waa  Thomas  Aalitoii,  who  soon  slips 
out  of  onr  hiatory,  but  who  survived  until  1775. 

These  four  boys  formed  n  "  quadnipto  allianco  "  of  tlie 
warmest  friendship.  West  seemed  the  genius  among  them; 
he  was  a  nervous  und  precocious  lad,  who  made  verses  in 
his  sleep,  cultivated  not  only  a  public  Latin  Muse,  but  also 
a  private  English  one,  and  dazzled  hia  companions  by  the 
ease  and  fluency  of  his  pen.  His  poetical  remains,  to 
wliich  wo  shall  presently  return,  ainc«  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of  timy's  genius,  are  of 
sufficient  merit  to  permit  us  to  believe  that  had  he  lived 
he  might  have  ocliieved  a  reputation  among  the  minor 
poets  of  his  age.  Neither  Shenstone  nor  Beattie  hod 
written  anything  so  considerable  when  they  reached  the 
aj^fe  at  which  West  died.  His  character  was  extremely 
winning,  and  in  his  correspondence  witli  Gray,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  preserved,  we  find  him  at  firet  the  more  serious 
and  the  mora  affectionate  friend.  But  the  symptoms  of 
hifl  illnes-i,  which  seem  to  have  closely  resembled  those  of 
Keats,  destroyed  the  superficial  sweetness  of  his  nature, 
and  townrds  the  end  we  fin<L  Gray  the  more  sober  and  the 
more  manly  of  the  twa 

Besides  the  inner  circli?  of  Walpole,  West,  and  Ashton, 
there  was  an  outer  ring  of  Eton  friends,  whoso  names 
have  been  preserved  in  connexion  with  Gray's.  Among 
these  was  George  Montagu,  grand-nephew  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Halifax ;  Stonehewer,  a  very  firm  and  loyal 
friend,  with  whom  Gray's  iiilimncy  d<?ppcnpd  to  the  end 
of  his  life ;  Clarke,  afterwards  a  fashionable  physician 
at  Epsom  ;  and  Jitcob  Bryant,  the  antiquary,  whose  place 
in  clnss  was  next  to  Gray's  through  one  term.  With 
these  he  doubtless  shored  these  delights  of  swimming, 
birds'-ncsting,  hoops  and  twp-bnll,  which  he  hasdeacribe<I, 
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in  ornate  eighteenth-century  fashion,  in  the  famous  stanza 
of  his  Eton  Ode:— • 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Fnll  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  mai*gent  green. 

The  paths  of  pleasmre  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delights  to  cleave, 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave, 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  P 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 

Or  ui^  the  flying  ball  P 

But  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  much 
more  amply  occupied  in  helping  "  grateful  Science  "  to 
adore  "her  Henry's  holy  shade."  Learning  was  still 
preferred  to  athletics  at  our  public  schools,  and  Gray 
was  naturally  drawn  by  temperament  to  study.  It  has 
always  been  understood  that  he  versified  at  Eton,  but  the 
earliest  lines  of  his  which  have  hitherto  been  known  are 
as  late  as  1736,  when  he  had  been  nearly  two  years  at 
Cambridga  I  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to 
find  among  the  MSS.  in  Pembroke  College  a  "play- 
exercise  at  Eton,"  in  the  poet's  handwriting,  which  had 
never  been  printed,  and  which  is  valuable  as  showing  us 
the  early  ripeness  of  his  scholarship.  It  is  a  theme,  in 
seventy-three  hexameter  verses,  commencing  with  the 
line — 

Pendet  Homo  incertus  gemini  ad  confiDia  mundi. 

Tlie  normal  mood  of  man  is  described  as  one  of  hesi- 
tation between  the  things  of  Heaven  and  the  things  of 
Earth  ;  he  assumes  that  all  nature  is  made  for  his  enjoy- 
ment, but  soon  experience  steps  in  and  proves  to  him  the 
contrary ;  he  endeavours  to  fathom  the  laws  of  nature. 
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Init  ttieir  s4;heino  evades  him,  nnil  he  IcAms  that  his 
effort  18  a  futile  one.  Tht  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  and  yet  how  narrow  a  theme  !  Man  yearns  for 
ever  after  auperhuman  power  and  accomplishment,  only 
to  discover  the  narrow  ecopo  of  his  possibilities,  and  ho 
has  at  last  to  curb  hla  ambition,  and  be  conleut* d  with 
what  God  and  nature  have  ordained.  The  thoughts  are 
beyond  a  boy,  though  borrowed  in  the  main  from  Horace 
a»d  Pope  ;  while  the  vetae  is  Btill  more  remarkable,  being 
singidaily  p»rc  and  sonorous,  tliough  studded,  in  boyish 
fashion,  with  numerous  tags  from  VirgiL  What  is  really 
noticeable  about  this  early  effitsiun,  is  the  curious  way 
in  which  it  prefigures  its  author's  maturer  moral  and 
elegiac  manner ;  wo  ace  the  writer's  bias  and  the  modo 
in  which  he  will  approach  ethical  questions,  and  we 
detect  in  tliis  little  "  play-exercise "  a  shadow  of  the 
stately  didactic  reverie  of  the  Oilr*.  As  this  poem  has 
never  been  described,  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  feV 
of  the  vetsee : — 

Plorimu*  (bic  error,  demensque  libiilo  Incouit) 
In  luperos  omtntnque  niit,  aedesqne  relinqait, 
Qnaa  natum  dedit  proprioa,  jassitqae  taeri. 
Humani  aorUm  generis  pan  altera  luget. 
Invidet  artnento,  et  campi  sibi  vindiont  herbam. 
0  quifl  ma  in  peoDris  folioia  trana&rct  ami, 
la  loca  pastomm  deeertB.  atqoe  oUa  din  P 
Car  mihi  nnn  Lvncinne  nculj,  vel  odors  rUDiim  tib 
Additur,  nut  greeaui  oorau  glomomre  poteatos  ? 
Alpice  nbi.  teoerca  dom  l«sit  aranea  i^osBea, 
Funditnr  in  telam,  et  late  per  stamina  virit ! 
Quid  mihi  non  tactna  endem  riquifitn  rncullaa 
TaQronimve  tori  eolidi,  peonEDrs  Tolncmm. 

In  the  face  of  such  lines  as  theee,  and  bearinft  in  mind 
WuljHilt'ii  aaaertion  that  "  Gmy  never  was  a  lioy,"  we  may 
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form  a  tolerably  exact  idea  of  the  shy  and  studious  lad, 
already  a  scholar  and  a  moralist,  moving  somewhat 
gravely  and  precociously  through  the  classes  of  that 
venerable  college  which  has  since  adopted  him  as  her 
typical  child,  and  which  now  presents  to  each  emerging 
pupil  a  handsome  selection  from  the  works  of  the 
Etonian  par  excellence^  Thomas  Gray. 

In  It 34,  the  quadruple  alliance  broke  up.  Gray,  and 
probably  Ashton,  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  where  the  former 
was  for  a  short  time  a  pensioner  of  Pembroke  Hall,  but 
went  over,  on  the  3nl  of  July,  still  as  a  pensioner, 
to  his  uncle  Antrobus'  College,  Peterhouse.*  Walpole 
went  up  to  London  for  the  winter,  and  did  not  make 
lus  appearance  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  until  March, 
1735.  West,  meanwliile,  had  been  isolated  from  his 
friends  by  being  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  Christ 
Church  much  against  his  wilL  For  a  year  the  yoimg 
undergraduates  are  absolutely  lost  to  sight  If  they 
wrote  to  one  another,  their  letters  are  missing,  and  the 
correspondence  of  Walpole  and  of  Gray  with  West  begins 
in  November  1735. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  a  very  striking  inci- 
dent occurred  in  the  Gray  family,  an  incident  that  was 
perfectly  imknown  until,  in  1807,  a  friend  of  Hasle- 
wood*s  happened  to  discover,  in  a  volume  of  MS.  law- 
cases,  a  case  submitted  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray  to  the 
eminent  civilian  Jolin  Audley,  in  February   1735.      In 

*  Tho  Master  of  Peterhouse  has  kindly  copied  for  me,  from  the 
register  of  admissions  at  that  college,  this  entry,  hitherto  in- 
edited :—"  Jul :  3'»0'  1734.  Thomas  Gray  Middlesexiensis  in 
8chol&  public^  Etonensi  institutns,  annosqno  natas  18  (petente 
Tatore  suo)  censetnr  admisus  ad  Mensam  Pensionariorum  sub 
Tutore  et  Fidejussore  M'o»  Birkett,  sed  ea  lege  ut  brevi  se  sistat 
in  coUegio  et  examinatoribus  se  probet." 
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lUia  extraordinary  document  tlio  poet's  mother  states 
that  for  nearly  thirty  years,  that  ia  to  say  for  the  whole 
(if  her  mnrneil  life,  she  has  received  no  support  from  her 
liUsbond,  but  lias  depended  entirely  on  the  receipts  of 
the  shop  kept  by  hereelf  aud  her  elster,  moreover  "  almost 
providing  everything  for  her  eon,  whilst  at  Eton  school, 
and  now  he  is  ot  Pete^Houae  in  Cambridge." 

Notwithstanding  which,  almost  ever  sinoo  be  (her  hosband) 
bath  been  married,  he  bath  mod  her  in  the  moat  inhuman 
manner,  by  beating,  kicking,  punching,  and  with  tho  moat  vile 
and  abosive  langa^e,  that  she  hath  been  in  the  ntmoat  fear  and 
danger  of  her  life,  and  hath  been  obliged  thiR  laat  year  to  quit 
her  bed,  and  lie  with  her  nister.  This  she  was  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, te  bear ;  not  to  leave  ber  shop  of  trade  for  the  sake  of  her 
too,  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  him  at  the 
Univetiity,  since  his  father  won't. 

Hra.  Gray  goes  on  to  state  that  her  hnsbond  lins  an 
insane  jealousy  of  a]l  the  world,  and  even  of  her  brother 
Tlionias  Antrcbna,  and  that  he  constantly  threatens  "  to 
ruin  himself  to  undo  her,  and  his  only  son,"  having  now 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  Mary  Antrobus  notice  to  <|uit  the 
shop  in  Comliill  at  Midsnmmer  next  If  he  carries  out 
this  threat,  Mrs.  Gmy  isays  that  she  must  go  with  her 
Bister,  to  help  her  "  in  the  said  trade,  for  her  own  and 
her  eon's  supixirt."  She  asks  legal  counsel  which  way 
will  lie  best  "  for  her  to  conduct  herself  in  Uils  unhappy 
cjrcumstAnce."  Kir,  Andley  writes  sympathetically  from 
Doctor's  Commons,  but  civilly  and  kindly  tells  hor  that 
she  can  find  no  protection  in  the  Knglish  law. 

This  strange  and  tantalising  docnmeat,  the  genuineness 
of  which  has  never  been  disputed,  is  surroundod  hy 
diflicuHies   lo   a  biographer.      Tlii^    kiuiwii    wealth   and 
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occasional  extravagances  of  Philip  Gray  make  it  hard  to 
understand  why  he  should  be  so  rapacious  of  his  wife's 
little  earnings,  and  at  the  same  time  so  barbaKms  in  his 
neglect  of  her  and  of  his  son.  That  there  is  not  one 
word  or  hint  of  family  troubles  in  Gray's  copious  corre- 
spondence is  what  we  might  expect  from  so  proud  and 
reticent  a  nature.  But  the  gossipy  Walpole  must  have 
known  all  this,  and  Mason  need  not  have  been  so  ex- 
cessively discreet,  when  all  concerned  had  long  been 
dead.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Gray  exaggerated  a  little,  and 
perhaps  also  the  vileness  of  her  husband's  behaviour  in 
1735  made  her  foiget  that  in  earlier  years  they  had 
lived  on  gentler  terms.  At  all  events,  the  money- 
scrivener  is  shown  to  have  been  miserly,  violent,  and,  as 
I  have  before  conjectured,  probably  half-insane.  The 
interesting  point  in  the  whole  story  is  Mrs.  Gray's  self- 
sacrifice  for  her  son,  a  devotion  which  he  in  his  turn 
repaid  with  passionate  attachment,  and  remembered  with 
tender  efifusion  to  the  day  of  his  deatL  He  inherited 
from  his  mother  his  power  of  endurance,  his  quiet  recti- 
tude, hiB  capacity  for  suffering  in  silence,  and  the  singular 
tenacity  of  his  affections. 

Gray,  Ashton  and  Horace  Walpole  were  at  Cambridge 
together  as  undergraduates  from  the  spring  of  1735  until 
the  winter  of  1738.  They  associated  very  much  with 
one  another,  and  Walpole  shone  rather  less  it  would 
appear  than  at  any  other  part  of  his  life.  The  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Walpole  to  West,  dated  Novem- 
ber 9,  1735,  is  particularly  valuable : — 

TydeoB  rose  and  set  at  Eton.  He  is  only  known  here  to  be  a 
scholar  of  King's.  Orosmades  and  Almanzor  are  just  the  same ; 
that  is,  I  am  almost  the  only  person  they  are  acquainted  with, 
and  consequently  the  only  person  acquainted  with  their  excel- 
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ma  injnvTM  twty  day  t  >»  dim  m.r  trlit|iititil|i  with 
Ub.  TWb  Owe  divide  u>y  whulu  linin,  thiixKli  I  UrWixi"  yiiii 
viS  fWM  than  ■■  mi  qu»dru)ile  alllanwt  i  tlikl  !■  W  liM|i|>liit>U 
vUtfc  I  obI;  i^ojvil  when  yuu  wm  at  KUiti. 

Hw  ludE-uuDe  vhicb  givt^n  im  luuni  ilillli<iill,y  Iikiii  I* 
lint  IB  which  we  are  inoHt  iiit<Mti«l<Hl.  DnMiiiiulHi  Wii* 
Weat'a  naiUB  for  Gray,  ln-i/uuwi  ho  win  hik'Ii  ii  rlilll.v 
■srtil,  and  wois1u[>|kii1  tlui  niiii.  W'wt  liliti«ii]f  witi 
known  H  Favooiiia.  Tydoiu  i*  very  ulimrly  Wiillx'li' 
hinwetf,  and  Alniamor  i*  jinjlHildy  A'liUm.  I  fr<'iiM 
hnud  Ute  conjecturu  tlinl  I'kW  U  llxiiry  CnVHiliy,  n 
jooi^nuui  Uten  makin^j  mtma  ilir  In  ilii>  Uiilvumlty  with 
muin  wmi-religioUB  Dialiyiie*.  1)><  iviw  u  (iIkIiiI  hI 
.Ashtoa'ii,  and  produciHl  on  llomi"  U'iil]H>lt>  it  vt-rr  mIhiI 
ling  intpraaion,  causing  in  that  vhUuIk  <-ii<iiMitv<  f»l  Uik 
fitst  and  only  tinio  itn  acwm  ••(  r«i'vi<iil  |ili>tVi  iliilUi|| 
which  Hontce  actually  went  to  i'ikiiI  |1><>  llll>lti  t»  Uih 
priwjncre  in  the  Coatlii  giiiJ.  Vtiry  ■>t>'li  Mil"  Wi'W  ""'i 
and  Covv&try  himself  liucaiiio  a  fTMo  tliliikiil,  liiit  AmIiIkii 
mnabed  serious,  and  InkiiiK  ur>l>'n  viy  Hirly,  ilhi|ii»«l 
out  of  the  circle  of  frii<nd«,  hi  all  llili  lliii  imiliu  "t 
Gnyisnol  nieiitioiiMl,  hut  onn  U  ,|ii-Lllluil  III  l>«lli<vllitt 
that  he  did  not  join  the  ruBillii){-|Hiiil'w  "I  Hi"  I'lwUu. 

£arly  in  1736  the  tlirt«i  Catiilirld(("  iiiiduiHmdiiitttM 
a|ipeareil  in  print  simultanoonoly  and  fiw  Ih"  llr»l  tliiiu 
in  a  folio  collection  of  iMin  Hymeimtlii  <>m  lli»  niHrriai^o 
of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wah-".  It(  tho«  .dtliMli.n.,  Ilmy'n 
copy  of  Uexamutere  is  l-y  far  lli>i  InoI,  W'd  wan  wi  re 
cognized  £rom  the  HwU  Mfwoii  ha-  th'punlit  It  nwwwury 
l«  make  a  curious  apology  for  tliE*  [kmH",  "ii'l  "ay  '■'i"'' 
Gray  "ought  to  liave  been  aUive  imwliUiUtiH  hi"  imwuni 
in  "aduktory    vorsua   of   Uijii    kiiiil."      I'lit    if   hi.   lia.l 

lanced  tluMiigh  the  linuH  .iKiiiri,  uf  whith  li"  iii""t  I'uvo 
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been  speaking  from  memory,  Mason  would  have  seen 
that  they  contain  no  more  fulsome  compliments  than 
were  absolutely  needful  on  the  occasion.  The  young 
poet  is  not  thinking  at  all  about  their  royal  highnesses, 
but  a  great  deal  about  his  own  fine  language,  and  is  very 
innocent  of  anything  like  adulation.  The  verses  them- 
selves do  not  show  much  progress;  there  is  a  fine 
passage  at  the  end,  but  it  is  almost  a  cento  from  Ovid. 
One  line,  melancholy  to  relate,  does  not  scan.  In  every 
way  superior  to  the  Hymeneal  is  Luna  HabitalnliSf  a 
poem  in  nearly  one  hundred  verses,  written  by  desire  of 
the  College  in  1737,  and  printed  in  the  Musce  Etonenses. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  any  stress  on  these  official  pro- 
ductions, mere  exercises  on  a  given  text  At  Pembroke, 
both  in  the  library  of  the  College,  and  in  the  Stonehewer 
MSS.  at  the  master's  lodge,  I  have  examined  a  number  of 
similar  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  copied  in  a  round 
youthful  handwriting,  and  signed  "  Gray."  Among  them 
a  copy  of  elegiacs,  on  the  5th  of  Noveml)er,  struck  me 
as  particularly  clever,  and  it  might  be  well,  as  the  body 
of  Gray's  works  is  so  small,  and  his  Latin  verse  so  ad- 
mirable, to  include  several  of  these  in  a  complete  edition 
of  his  writings.  Tliey  do  not,  however,  greatly  concern 
us  here. 

As  early  as  May  1736  it  is  curious  to  find  the  dulness 
of  Cambridge  already  lying  with  a  leaden  weight  on  the 
nerves  and  energies  of  Gray,  a  youth  scarcely  in  his 
twentieth  year.  In  liis  letters  to  West  he  strikes  exactly 
the  same  note  that  he  liarped  upon  ten  years  later  to 
Wharton,  twenty  years  later  to  Mason,  thirty  years  later 
to  Norton  Nichols,  and  in  his  last  months,  with  more 
shrill  insistence  than  ever,  to  Bonstetten.  The  cloud 
sank  early  upon  liis  spirits.     He  writes  to  West :  *'  when 
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we  meet  h  will  be  mj  greatest  of  pleasures  to  know  what 
joa  do,  what  Toa  read,  and  how  joa  spend  your  time, 
and  to  tell  toq  what  I  do  not  read,  and  how  I  do  not, 
&c^  for  almost  all  Oie  emjdoymemi  of  my  hours  may  he  bed 
explained  by  wgaiives;  take  mj  word  and  experience 
upon  it,  doing  nothing  is  a  most  amusing  bosiness ;  and 
yet  neUhar  wmetluRg  mar  noOiing  gives  me  any  pleasure. 
When  TOQ  hare  seen  one  of  my  days,  yon  have  seen  a 
whole  year  of  my  life ;  they  go  roond  and  round  like 
the  blind  horee  in  the  mill,  only  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  fancying  he  makes  a  progress  and  gets  some  ground  ; 
my  eyes  are  open  enough  to  see  the  same  dull  prospect, 
and  to  know  that  haying  made  four-and-twenty  steps 
more,  I  shall  be  just  where  I  waa"  This  is  the  real 
Gray  speaking  to  us  for  the  first  time,  and  after  a  few 
more  playful  phrases,  he  turns  again,  and  gives  us  another 
phase  of  his  character.  "  Ton  need  not  doubt,  therefore, 
of  having  a  first  row  in  the  front  box  of  my  little  heart, 
and  I  believe  you  are  not  in  danger  of  being  crowded 
there ;  it  is  asking  you  to  an  old  play,  indeed,  but  you 
will  be  candid  enough  to  excuse  the  whole  piece  for  the' 
sake  of  a  few  tolerable  lines."  Many  clever  and  delicate 
boys  think  it  effective  to  pose  as  victims  to  melancholy, 
and  the  former  of  these  passages  would  possess  no  im- 
portance if  it  were  not  for  its  relation  to  the  poet's  later 
expressions.  He  never  henceforward  habitually  rose  above 
this  deadly  dulness  of  the  spirits.  His  melancholy  was 
passive  and  under  control,  not  acute  and  rebellious,  like 
that  of  Cowper,  but  it  was  almost  more  enduring.  It  is 
probable  that  with  judicious  medical  treatment  it  might 
have  been  removed,  or  so  far  relieved  as  to  be  harmless. 
But  it  was  not  the  habit  of  men  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth   century  to   take  any  rational   care  of  their 
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health.  Men  who  lived  in  the  country  and  did  not  hunt^ 
took  no  exercise  at  alL  The  constitution  of  the  genera- 
tion was  suffering  from  the  mad  frolics  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  almost  everyhody  had  a  touch  of  gout  or  scurvy. 
Nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  men,  in  apparently 
rohust  healtli,  to  hreak  down  suddenly,  at  all  points,  in 
early  middle  life.  People  were  not  in  the  least  surprised 
when  men  like  Garth  and  Fenton  died  of  mere  indolence, 
because  they  had  become  prematurely  corpulent  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  get  out  of  bed.  Ghiy,  Thomson, 
and  Oray  are  illustrious  examples  of  the  neglect  of  all 
hygienic  precaution  among  quiet  middle-class  people  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  century.  Gray  took  no  exereise 
whatever ;  Cole  reports  that  he  said  at  the  end  of  his 
life  that  he  had  never  thrown  his  leg  across  the  back  of 
a  horse,  and  this  was  really  a  very  extraordinary  confes- 
sion for  a  man  to  make  in  those  days.  But  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Gray's  melancholy,  and 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here,  further  than  to  note  that 
it  began  at  least  with  his  undergraduate  day&  He  was 
considered  effeminate  at  college,  but  the  only  proof  of 
this  that  is  given  to  us  is  one  with  which  the  most  robust 
modem  reader  must  sympathise,  namely  that  he  drank 
tea  for  breakfast,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  imiversity, 
except  Horace  Walpolc,  drank  beer. 

The  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  idleness  of  his  life  existed  only  in  his 
imagination.  He  was,  in  fact,  at  this  time  wandering  at 
will  along  the  less-trodden  paths  of  Latin  literature,  and 
rapidly  laying  the  foundation  of  his  unequalled  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics.  He  is  now  reading  Statins,  he 
tells  West,  and  he  encloses  a  translation  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  lines  from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Thel*aidL 
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Tliis  is  tho  first  example  of  \tia  Eiiglieii  veise  whicli  has 
been  proserved.  It  is  very  intercstiug,  aa  ahowing  already 
thp  happy  instinct  whicli  led  Gray  to  n-ject  tho  moiio  of 
Pope  in  favour  of  tho  more  massive  and  sonorous  verse- 
syatem  of  Dryden.  He  treats  the  heroic  couplet  with 
great  skill,  but  in  close  disciploship  of  the  latter  master  in 
liis  Fables.  To  a  trained  ear,  after  much  study  of  minor 
Englisli  verse  written  between  1720  and  1740,  thoeo 
couplets  have  almost  an  archaic  sound,  so  thoroughly  are 
Ihey  out  of  keeping  with  the  glib,  satiric  poetry  of  tJie 
periml.  Pope  was  a  splendid  artificer  of  vejse,  but  there 
was  so  much  of  pure  intellect,  and  of  personal  tempero- 
raent,  in  the  conduct  of  his  art,  that  he  could  not  ]Hi,sa  on 
hia  secret  to  Ida  pupils,  and  in  tho  liands  of  his  direct 
imitatora  the  heroic  couplet  lost  every  charm  but  that  of 
mere  sparkling  progress.  The  verse  of  such  people  us 
Whitehead  had  become  a  simple  voluntary  upon  knitting- 
needles  Gray  saw  the  necessity  of  brin^^g  bock 
melody  and  volume  to  the  heroic  line,  and  very  soon  the 
pmctice  of  the  day  disgusted  him,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
the  conplet  altogether.  For  the  present  he  was  learning 
the  principles  of  his  art  at  ttie  feet  of  Dryden.  Wi«t  was 
delighted  with  the  ttunalation,  and  compared  Gray  con- 
tending with  Statiue  to  Apollo  wre>atling  with  Hyacinth. 
In  a  less  hyperbolical  spirit,  he  pointed  out,  very  juatly, 
the  excellent  rendering  of  that  peculiarly  Statiau  phtaae, 
Summoa  auro  maasneverai  ungues,  by 


Aud  CKlm'd  the  K 


■*  at  hia  claws  in  golcl. 


Wc  find  from  Walpole  that  Gray  spent  hia  vacations  in 
August,  IT36,  at  hi£  uncle's  house  at  Itumbam,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  and  here  he  was  close  to  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  \m  later  os|>eriuucu<i,  the  sylvan  juirish  of  Stoke- 
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Pogis.  For  the  present,  however,  all  we  hear  is'  that  he 
is  too  lazy  to  go  over  to  Eton,  which  the  enthusiastic 
Walpole  and  West  consider  to  be  perfectly  unpardonable: 
A  year  later  he  is  again  with  his  uncle  at  Bumham ;  and  it 
is  on  this  occasion  that  he  discovers  the  since-famous 
beeches.  He  is  writing  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  he 
says : — 

My  Uncle  is  a  great  hunter  in  imagination ;  his  dogs  take  op 
every  chair  in  the  house,  so  I  am  forced  to  stand  at  the  present 
writing ;  and  though  the  gout  forbids  him  galloping  after  them  in 
the  field,  yet  he  continues  still  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  with 
their  comfortable  noise  and  stink.  He  holds  me  mighty  cheap, 
I  perceive,  for  walking  when  I  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I 
should  hunt.  My  comfort  amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have  at  the 
diBtanoe  of  half  a  mile,  through  a  green  lane,  a  forest  (the  vulgar 
call  it  a  common),  all  my  own,  at  least,  as  good  as  so,  for  I  spy 
no  human  thing  in  it  but  myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos  of  moun- 
tains and  precipices,  mountains,  it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend 
much  above  the  clouds,  nor  are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing 
as  Dover  Cliff;  but  just  such  hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks 
as  well  as  I  do  may  venture  to  climb,  and  crags  that  give  the 
eye  as  much  plessure  as  if  they  were  more  dangerous.  Both 
vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most  venerable  beeches,  and  other 
very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  like  most  other  ancient  people, 
are  always  dreaming  out  their  old  stories  to  the  winds.  At  the 
foot  of  one  of  these  squats  ME  (il  penseroso)  and  there  I  grow  to 
the  trunk  for  a  whole  morning.  The  timorous  hare  and  sportive 
squirrel  gambol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise  before  he  had 
an  Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil,  as  I  commonly 
do. 

This  is  the  first  expression,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the 
modem  feeling  of  the  picturesque.  We  sliall  see  that  it 
became  more  and  more  a  characteristic  impulse  ^vith  Gray 
as  years  went  by.     lu  tliis  letter,  too,  we  see  that  at  the 
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age  of  twenty-one  he  had  already  not  a  little  of  that 
sprightly  wit  and  variety  of  manner  whith  mako  him  one 
of  tlie  most  delightful  letterwntera  in  any  literature. 

At  Ilumham,  in  1737,  he  made  the  aoquaintanco  of 
a  very  interesting  waif  of  the  preceding  century.  Thomas 
Southeme,  the  once  famous  author  of  Choonoko  and  T?ie 
fatal  Marriage,  the  last  survivor  of  the  age  of  Drydon,  was 
visiting  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liurnhom, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  young  Gray,  that  thougli 
he  was  seventy-eeveu  years  of  age  he  often  came  over  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  AntrDbiis  to  see  him.  Still  ofteuer, 
without  doubt,  the  youj^  poet  went  to  see  the  veteran, 
whose  successes  on  the  stage  of  the  Bestomtion  took  hiiu 
back  fifty  years  to  a  society  very  different  from  that  in 
wliicli  he  now  vegetated  on  the  ample  fortune  which  his 
tragedies  still  lirought  liim  in.  Unhappily  his  mcmoTy 
was  almost  entirely  gone,  though  be  lived  nine  years 
more,  and  died  of  sheer  old  ago  on  the  bordera  of  ninety ; 
BO  that  Gmy's  curiosity  about  Diyden  find  the  other 
poets  hie  friends  was  more  provoked  tlian  grutified. 
However,  Gray  found  him  hs  agreeable  an  old  man  as 
coulil  be,  and  liked  "  to  look  at  him  and  think  of  Inaimlla 
and  Orooaabo,"  thoae  personages  then  still  being  typical 
of  romantic  disappointment  and  picturesque  sensibility. 
About  this  time,  moreover,  we  may  just  note  in  passing, 
died  Matthew  Green,  whose  posthumous  poem  of  the  77ir! 
Sjilfen  was  to  exercise  a  considerable  inHucnce  over  Gray, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  few  contemporary  poems  which  be 
was  able  fervidly  to  admire. 

Lest,  however,  the  boy  should  seem  too  serioua  and 
precocious,  if  we  know  liim  only  by  the  scholarly  letters 
to  West,  let  us  print  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  Dot«  to  liis 
tutor,  the  Rev.  George  Itirkott,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  a 
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note  which  throws  an  mterestiiig  lig^t  on  his  manners. 
The  postmark  of  this  letter,  which  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered at  Pembroke  College,  is  October  8,  the  year,  I 
think,  1736  :— 

8^, — Ab  I  ihall  stay  only  a  fortnight  longer  in  town.  111  beg 
yon  to  give  yourielf  the  tronble  of  writing  oat  my  Bills,  and 
sending  'em,  that  I  may  pot  myself  out  of  yoar  Debt,  as  soon  as 
1  oome  down  :  if  Piazza  should  oome  to  yoo,  yoall  be  so  good 
as  to  satisfie  him :  I  protest,  I  forget  what  I  owe  him,  bat  he  is 
honest  enough  to  tell  you  right.  My  Father  and  Mother  desire 
me  to  send  their  compliments,  and  I  beg  you*d  believe  me 

S'-,  your  most  obed*'  humble  Senr*' 

T.  Gbat. 

The  amusing  point  is  that  the  tutor  seems  to  have  flown 
into  a  rage  at  the  pert  tone  of  this  epistle,  and  we  have 
the  rough  draft  of  two  replies  on  the  fly-sheet  The  first 
addresses  him  as  "  pretty  Mr.  Gray,"  and  is  a  moral  box 
on  the  ear ;  but  this  has  been  cancelled,  as  wrath  gave 
way  to  discretion,  and  the  final  answer  is  very  friendly, 
and  states  that  the?  writer  would  do  anything  "  for  your 
father  and  your  uncle,  Mr.  Antrobus  (Thos.)."  Signer 
Piazza  was  the  Italian  master  to  the  University,  and  six 
months  later  we  find  Gray,  and  apparently  Horace  Wal- 
l)olc  also,  learning  Italian  "  like  any  dragon."  Tlie  course 
of  study  habitual  at  the  University  was  entirely  out  of 
symiMithy  with  Gray's  instinctive  movements  after  know- 
ledge?. He  complains  bitterly  of  having  to  endure  lectures 
daily  and  hourly,  and  of  having  to  waste  his  time  over 
mathematics,  where  his  teacher  was  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Nicholas  Saunderson,  whose  masterly  Elemeyita  of 
Alf/ehrUf  afterwards  the  text-books  of  the  University,  were 
still  known  only  by  oral  tradition.  For  such  learning 
Gray  Imd  neither  taste  nor  patience.     "It  is  very  pos- 
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silile,"  he  writes  to  West,  "  that  two  and  two  mnko  four, 
but  1  would  not  give  four  farthings  to  dciuonatrat*  this 
ever  so  ijeariy  ;  and  11  the^e  be  the  protits  of  life,  give 
me  the  anuiMemouts  of  it."  His  account  of  the  low  con- 
dition of  classic  learning  at  Cambridge  we  must  take  with 
a  grain  of  eult  As  on  undergraduate  he  would  of  course 
Bee  nothing  of  the  great  lights  of  the  University,  now 
sinking  beneath  the  Iiorizon  ;  such  a  shy  lad  as  he  would 
not  ho  oskcd  to  sliare  the  conversation  of  Bentlcy,  or 
Suape,  or  the  venerable  Master  of  Jesus,  ^liut  docs 
seem  cleur  from  his  repeated  denunciations  of  "  that 
pretty  coUection  of  desolate  animals"  called  Cambridge,  is 
that  classical  taste  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  tlie  junior 
fellows  and  tlie  elder  undergraduates.  The  ago  of  the  great 
Latinifits  had  passed  awuy ;  the  Greek  revival,  which 
Gray  did  much  to  start,  had  not  begun,  and  1737  was 
certainly  a  duU  year  at  the  University.  It  seems  that 
tJiero  were  no  Greek  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools 
imtU  1741,  and  the  method  of  pronouncing  that  language 
vas  as  depraved  ns  poasilile.  A  few  hackneyed  extracts 
from  Homer  and  Hesio<l  were  all  that  a  youth  was 
required  to  have  read  in  order  to  puss  his  examination. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  almost  unknown,  and  Gray  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  at  Cambridge  who 
attempted  seriously  to  write  Greek  verse.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  nndeistanit  that  when,  with  the  third  term  of  his 
second  yeiar,  his  small  opportunities  of  classical  reading 
were  taken  from  him,  and  he  saw  himself  descend  into  the 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  undiluted  mathemntics,  the  heart 
of  the  young  poet  sank  within  him.  In  December  1736 
there  wss  an  attempt  at  rebellion ;  he  declined  to  take 
degroBS,  and  announced  his  intention  of  quitting  college, 


but  I 


(  hear  r 


of  this,  and  as  he  stjiyed  two 
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yeant  longer  at  Cnmhridgo,  we  may  believo  that  this  n 
overruled. 

Meanwhile  tlm  lomlen  rt>d  neemed  to  rale  tlio  fak 
tlie  quadnijilo  alliance.  West  grew  wone  and  w<g 
hopelessly  entangled  in  cousumptivo  symptoms. 
lost  his  mother  in  August  of  1737,  and  after  tikis  y 
kind  of  waif  and  etray  until  he  tinaily  left  Englanifl 
1739.  Gray,  whether  in  Cambridge  or  London, 
more  and  more  conatnntly  to  hin  melancholy, 
spirits  are  my  trae  and  fnitlifnl  companions  ;  they  g 
witli  me,  go  to  bed  with  me,  make  journeys  and  retui 
I  do ;  nay,  and  pay  visits,  and  will  even  affect  t 
jocose,  and  force  a  feeble  laugh  with  ma ;  but  most  i 
monly  we  sit  together,  and  are  the  prettiest  insipid  c 
pany  in  the  world.  However,  when  you  come,"  ho  writes 
to  West,  "  I  believe  they  must  undergo  the  fate  of  all 
humble  companions,  and  be  diitcanled.  \\'ould  I  could 
turn  them  to  the  same  use  that  you  have  done,  and  make 
an  Apollo  of  them.  If  they  coidd  write  such  verses  with 
me,  not  Itarttihom,  nor  spirit  of  amber,  nor  all  tliat  fur- 
nishes tlie  closet  of  the  apothecary's  wisdom,  should  i^r- 
Buade  me  to  part  witli  them."  For  West  had  Wn  ivritiii^ 
a  touching  eulogy  ad  atmeo»,  in  the  raauner  of  Tibullus, 
inspired  by  real  feeling  and  a  sad  presentiment  of  tlie 
death  that  lay  hve  years  ahead.  In  reading  these  lines  of 
Gmy's,  we  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  nmr- 
volloUB  lightness  and  charm  of  tlie  style,  or  to  be  eoncenii-<l 
at  such  confession  of  want  of  spirits  in  a  lad  of  twenty-oitu. 
His  letters,  however,  when  they  could  be  wrung  out  nl 
hifl  apathy,  were  precious  to  poor  West  at  Oxford  ;  "  I  find 
no  physic  comparable  to  your  letters :  prescribe  to  mc, 
dear  Gray,  as  often  and  as  mucli  as  you  think  proper." 
and  the  amiable  young  pedants  proceed,  as  before,  to  llir 
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ajialysis  of  Poseidippoa,  nnd  Lucretius,  and  such  like  frivo- 
lous reading.  One  of  West's  letters  containa  a  piec*  of 
liighly  practical  advice,  "Indulge,  amabo  te,  plustjuam 
soles,  corporis  exercitationibus,"  bi.t  bodily  osercise  was 
just  what  Gray  declined  to  indulge  in  to  the  end  of  hb 
life.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  even  a  walker  ;  in* 
doors  he  was  a  bookwonn,  and  ont-of -doors  a  aannterer  and 
a  dreamer ;  nor  was  there  ever,  it  would  seem,  a  "  gooil 
friend  Matthew  "  to  urge  tho  too-peneive  student  out  into 
the  light  of  common  life. 

Certain  intereating  poetical  exercises  mark  the  close  of 
Gray's  undergraduate  career.  A  Latin  otio  in  Sapphics 
and  a  fragment  in  Alcaics  were  sent  in  June,  1738,  to 
■West,  who  had  just  left  Oxford  for  the  Inner  Templa 
The  second  of  these,  which  is  so  brief  that  it  may  surely 
be  quoted  here, — 

0  laoiymiinim  foDS,  tenero  lacroa 

DnesQtinni  ortos  ex  snimo  ;  qoatet 

Felix  !  in  imo  qui  smteDtem 

Peotom  te,  pia  Njntiihs,  Mnrit, 

has  called  forth  high  eulogy  from  scholars  of  every  suc- 
ceeding generation.  It  is  in  such  tiny  »eed-pearl  of  song 
DB  this  that  wo  find  the  very  ijuintesscnce  of  Gray's  peculiar 
grace  and  delicacy.  To  July  1737  belongs  a  voision 
into  English  heroics  of  a  long  passage  from  Propertins, 
beginning — 

Now  prostrate,  Bucchiu,  at  th;  ihrine  1  bend, 

which  1  have  not  met  with  in  print ;  and  another  piece 
from  the  same  poet,  beginning  "  Long  aa  of  youth," 
which  occurs  in  all  the  editions  of  Gray,  bears  on  the 
original    MS.    ^it    I'.-Tiilitr.ky    the    date   Du<-.    I73»t.       It 
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may  be  remarked  that  in  the  printed  copies  the  two  last 
lines, — 

Yon  whose  young  bosoms  feel  a  nobler  flame 
Redeem  wbat  Crassns  lost  and  vindicate  his  name, 

have  accidentally  dropped  out.  In  September  1738  Gray 
left  Cambridge,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  his  father's  house 
for  six  months,  apparently  with  no  definite  plans  regarding 
his  own  future  career ;  but  out  of  this  sleepy  condition  of 
mind  he  was  suddenly  waked  by  Horace  Walpole's  pro- 
position that  they  should  start  together  on  the  grand  tour. 
The  offer  was  a  generous  one.  Walpole  was  to  pay  all 
Gray's  expenses,  but  Gray  was  to  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent :  there  was  no  talk  of  the  poet's  accompanying 
his  younger  friend  in  any  secondary  capacity,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  Horace  Walpole  to  state  that  he  seems  to  have 
acted  in  a  thoroughly  kind  and  gentlemanly  spirit  What 
was  still  more  remarkable  was,  that  without  letting  Gray 
know,  he  made  out  his  will  before  starting,  and  so  arranged 
that  had  he  died  while  abroad.  Gray  would  have  been  his 
sole  legatee.  The  frivolities  of  Horace  Walpole  have  been 
dissected  with  the  most  cruel  frankness  ;  it  is  surely  only 
just  to  point  out  that  in  this  instance  he  acted  a  very 
gracious  and  affectionate  part  On  the  29th  of  March, 
1739,  the  two  friends  started  from  Dover. 
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Gkav  waB  only  out  of  his  nativo  country  once,  bul  tliiil 
Einglo  visit  to  the  Continent  lasted  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  produced  a  very  deep  inipresaioD  upon  hia  character. 
It  ia  difficult  to  realiKe  what  be  would  have  become  with- 
out thtR  Gtimtdua  to  the  animal  and  estemol  port  of  his 
nature.  He  was  in  danger  of  settling  down  in  a  spocios 
of  moral  inertia,  of  Incoming  dull  and  torpid,  of  spoiling 
a  great  poot  to  make  a  little  pedant.  The  happy  fri- 
volities of  France  and  Italy,  though  they  were  powerless 
over  the  deep  springs  of  hia  being,  stirred  the  surfnco  of 
it,  and  made  hito  bright  and  human.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  we  hoar  nothing  of  hia  "  true  and  faitliful  companion, 
melancholy,"  while  he  ia  awsy  in  the  south  ;  he  was  cheer- 
fully occupied,  taken  out  of  himself,  anil  Gerouu  iu  the 
gtdcty  of  othei&  The  two  fricmls  enjoyed  a  very  rough 
paaaoge  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  on  landing  Omy 
anticipated  Dr.  Johnson  by  being  surprleeil  tliat  the 
inhabitants  of  tlin  country  could  speak  French  so  well. 
He  also  discovered  that  they  were  all  "  Papishcs,"  and 
briskly  ndaptcd  himself  to  the  custom  of  tbo  land  by  at- 
tending high  mass  the  nojit  day,  whicli  happened  to  be 
Eastor  Monday.  In  the  afternoon  the  companions  set  out 
thrifttgh  a  snow-stunn  for  ISouloguc  in  a  po!it«haise,  a  eon- 
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veyance — not  then  imported  into  England — ^which  filled 
the  young  men  with  hilarious  amazement     Walpole,  sen- 
sibly suggesting  that  there  was  no  cause  for  hurry,  refused  to 
be  driven  express  to  Paris;  and  so  they  loitered  very  agree- 
ably through  Picardy,  stopping  at  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  and 
Amiens.     From  the  latter  city  Gray  wrote  an  amusing 
account  of  his  journey  to  his  mother,  containing  a  lively 
description  of  French  scenery.     "The  country  we  have 
passed  through  hitherto  has  been  flat,  open,  but  agreeably 
diversified  with  villages,  fields  well  cultivated,  and  little 
rivers.     On  every  hillock  is  a  windmill,  a  crucifix,  or  a 
Virgin  Mary  dressed  in  flowers  and  a  sarcenet  robe ;  one 
sees  not  many  people  or  carriages  on  the  road.     Now  and 
then  indeed  you  meet  a  strolling  friar,  a  countiyman  with 
his  great  muff,  or  a  woman  riding  astride  on  a  little  ass, 
with  short  petticoats,  and  a  great  head-dress  of  blue  wooL" 
On  the  9th  of  April,  rather  late  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
they  rolled  into   Paris,   and  after  a  bewildering  drive 
drew  up  at  last  at  the  lodgings  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  probably  in  or  near  the  British  Embassy,  and 
found  themselves  warmly  welcomed  by  Walpole's  cousins, 
the  Conways,  and  by  Lord  Holdemesse.     Tliese  young 
men  were  already  in  the  thick  of  the  gay  Parisian  tumult, 
and  introduced  Walpole,  and  Gray  also  as  his  friend,  to 
the  best  society.     The  very  day  after  their  arrival  they 
dined  at  Lord  Holdemesse's  to  meet  the  Abb6  Pr^vdt- 
d'Exiles,  author  of  that  masterpiece  of  passion,  Manon 
Lescauty  and  now  in  his  forty-second  year.     It  is  very 
much  to  be  deplored  that  we  do  not  possess  in  any  form 
Gray's  impressions  of  the  illustrious  Frenchmen  with  whom 
he  came  into  habitual  contact  during  the  next  two  months. 
Ho  merely  mentions  the   famous  comic   actress,  Made- 
moiselle Jeanne  Quinault  "  la  Cadette,"  who  was   even 
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iben,  Ihough  in  tlie  flower  of  her  years,  coquetlislily 
threatening  to  leave  Ihe  stage,  and  wlio  ilid  oclually 
retire,  amid  the  regrets  of  a  wliolu  city,  before  Gray  ciuna 
back  to  England.  Slie  remindoil  the  youn;;  EngHabman 
of  Mm.  Clive,  the  actress,  but  he  Bays  notliing  of  Ibose 
famous  Sunday  suppers  at  whieh  she  presidetl,  and  at 
which  all  that  was  witty  and  brilUont  in  Paris  was  r*- 
bearsed  or  invented.  These  meetings,  afterwards  deve- 
loped into  tlie  eessioDH  of  the  Societe  du  Botit  du  Banc, 
were  then  only  in  their  infancy ;  yet  there,  from  his 
comer  unobserved,  the  little  English  poet  must  have 
keenly  noted  many  celebrities  of  the  hour,  whose  laurels 
wore  destined  to  wither  when  his  were  only  licginniiig  to 
sprout.  Tlipre  vfoidd  be  found  the  "  most  cruel  of  ama- 
teuiB,"  the  Comto  de  Caylus  ;  Voisenon,  still  in  the  flush 
of  his  reputation ;  Moncrif,  the  lover  of  cats,  with  his 
strange  dog-face ;  and  there  or  elsewhere  we  know  that 
Gray  met  and  admired  that  prince  of  frivolous  ingenuilieB, 
the  redoubtable  Marivanx.  But  of  all  this  hia  letters 
tell  ufl  nothing,  nothing  even  of  the  most  curioue  of  his 
friendships,  that  with  Cn^billon  fiU,  who,  according  to 
Waljiole,  was  their  constant  companion  during  their  alay 

All  the  critics  of  Gray  have  found  it  necessarj-  to 
excoac  or  explain  away  that  remarkable  statC'ment  of  his, 
that  "  as  tlie  paradisaical  pleasures  of  the  Mahometans 
consist  in  playing  upon  the  flute,  etc.,  be  mine  to  read 
el«ntnl  new  ruraances  nf  Marivaux  and  Crebillon."  Mason 
considered  this  very  whimsical,  and  Inter  editors  have 
hoped  that  it  meant  nothing  at  all.  But  Gray  was  not  a 
man  to  say  what  he  did  not  mean,  even  in  jast.  Such  a 
reasonable  and  unprrjudiced  mind  as  hi»  may  Ixi  civdited 
with  a  meaning,  however  paradoxical  the  statement  it 
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makes.  It  is  quite  certain,  from  various  remarks  scat- 
tered through  his  correspondence,  that  the  litemture  of 
the  French  regency,  the  boudoir  poems  and  novels  of  the 
alcove,  gave  him  moro  pleasuro  than  any  other  form  of 
contemporary  literature.  He  uses  language,  in  speaking 
of  Gresset,  the  author  of  Vert-Vert^  which  contrasts 
curiously  with  his  coldness  towards  Sterne  and  Collins. 
But  above  all,  he  delighted  in  Cr^billon ;  hardly  had  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  than  ho  sent  West  the  Lettres  de  la 
Marquise  M***  au  Comte  de  R***^  which  had  been 
published  in  1732,  but  which  the  success  of  Tanzai  et 
Neardane  had  pushed  into  a  new  edition.  The  younger 
Crebillon  at  this  time  was  in  his  thirty-second  year, 
discreet,  confidential,  the  friend  of  every  one,  the  best  com- 
pany in  Paris ;  half  his  time  spent  in  wandering  over  the 
cheerful  city  that  he  loved  so  much,  the  other  half  given 
to  literature  in  the  company  of  that  strange  colossus,  his 
father,  the  tragic  poet,  the  writing-room  of  this  odd 
couple  being  shared  with  a  menagerie  of  cats  and  dogs 
and  queer  feathered  folk.  Always  a  serviceable  creature, 
and  perhaps  even  already  possessed  with  something  of 
that  Anglomania  which  led  him  at  last  into  a  sort  of 
morganatic  marriage  with  British  aristocracy,  Crebillon 
evidently  did  all  he  could  to  make  Walpole  and  Gray 
happy  in  Paris ;  no  chaperon  could  be  more  fitting  than 
he  to  a  yoimg  Englishman  desirous  of  threading  the 
mazes  of  that  rose-coloured  Parisian  Arcadia  which  had 
survived  the  days  of  tlio  Regency,  and  had  not  yet  ceased 
to  look  on  Louis  XV.  as  the  Celadon  of  its  pastoral 
valleys.  It  was  a  charming  world  of  fancy  and  caprice  ; 
a  world  of  milky  clouds  floating  in  an  infinite  azure,  and 
beaiing  a  mundane  Venus  to  her  throne  on  a  Frenchified 
Cythera.     And  what  strange  figures  were  bound  to  the 
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golden  car ;  generals,  and  ul)b6),  und  elderly  aciulomiciiuis, 
laugliing  philosopher  luid  weeping  tragedkna,  a  motley 
crew  united  in  the  univereal  eidie  du  Tetidre,  gliding 
down  a  stream  of  elegance  and  cheerfulness  and  tolerance 
that  was  by  no  meana  wholly  ignoble. 

All  this,  but  especially  the  elegance  and  the  tolerance, 
made  a  deep  impression  ujxin  the  spirit  of  Gray.  He  came 
from  a  Puritan  coimtiy ;  and  was  himself,  like  so  many  of 
oui  greatest  men,  essentially  a  puritan  at  heart ;  but  he 
was  too  acute  not  to  observe  where  English  practice  was 
unsatisfactory.  Above  all,  he  seems  to  have  detected  the 
English  deficiency  in  style  and  grace  ;  a  deficiency  then, 
in  1739,  far  more  marked  than  it  had  been  half  a  century 
earlier.  He  could  not  but  contrast  the  young  English 
squire,  that  engaging  and  florid  creature,  with  the  bright, 
sarcastic,  sympathetic  comjmiiion  of  his  walks  in  Paris, 
not  without  reflecting  that  the  healthier  English  lad  was 
almost  sure  to  develop  into  a  terrible  type  of  fox-hunting 
stupidity  in  niitldle  life.  He,  for  one,  then,  and  to  tlio 
end  of  his  days,  would  cast  in  bis  lot  with  what  was 
refined  and  ingeiuoua,  and  would  temper  the  robustness 
of  bis  race  witli  a  little  Gallic  brightness.  Moreover  his 
tasta  for  the  novels  of  Marivaux  and  Cr^billon,  with  tlieir 
ingenious  analysis  of  emotion,  their  odour  of  muak  and 
ambop^is,  their  affectation  of  artless  innocence,  and  their 
quick  parry  of  wit,  was  not  without  excuse,  in  a  man 
framed  as  Gray  was  for  the  more  briUiant  eiercisea  of 
literature,  and  forced  to  feed,  in  his  own  country,  if  he 
must  read  romances  at  all,  on  the  coarse  rubbish  of  Mra. 
Behn,  or  Mrs.  Manley.  Curiously  enough  at  that  very 
moment,  Samuel  Richardson  was  preparing  for  tlie  press 
tlmt  excellent  narrative  of  Pamela  which  was  destincil 
to  found  a  grvat  modem  soliool  of  fiction  in  England,  a 
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school  which  was  soon  to  sweep  into  contempt  and 
oblivion  all  the  "  cr^billonage-amariyaud^ "  which  Gwy 
delighted  in,  a  contempt  so  general  that  one  stray  reader 
here  or  there  can  scarcely  venture  to  confess  that  he  still 
jfinds  the  Hasard  au  coin  du  Feu  very  pleasant  and 
innocent  reading.  We  shall  have  to  refer  once  again  to 
this  subject,  when  we  reach  the  humorous  poems  in  which 
Gray  introduced  into  English  literature  this  rococo  manner.- 
Gray  became  quite  a  little  fop  in  Paris.  He  complains 
that  the  French  tailor  has  covered  him  with  silk  and 
fringe,  and  has  widened  his  figure  with  buckram,  a  yard 
on  either  side.  His  waistcoat  and  breeches  are  so  tight 
that  he  can  scarcely  breathe  ;  he  ties  a  vast  solitaire 
around  his  neck,  wears  rufiles  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
sticks  his  two  arms  into  a  muft  Thus  made  beautifully 
genteel  he  and  Walpole  rolled  in  tlieir  coach  to  the 
Comedy  and  the  Opera,  visited  Versailles  and  the  sights 
of  Paris,  attended  installations  and  spectacles,  and  saw 
the  best  of  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  Gray  was  absolutely 
delighted  with  his  new  existence ;  "  I  could  entertain 
myself  this  month,"  he  wrote  to  West,  "  merely  with  the 
common  streets  and  tlio  people  in  them '"  and  Walpole, 
who  was  good-nature  itself  during  all  this  early  part  of  the 
tour,  insisted  on  sending  Gray  out  in  his  coach  to  see  all 
the  collections  of  fine  art,  and  other  such  sights  as  were 
not  congenial  to  himself,  since  Homce  Walpole  had  not 
yet  learned  to  be  a  connoisseur.  Gray  occupied  himself 
no  less  with  music,  and  his  letters  to  West  contain  some 
amusing  criticisms  of  French  opera.  Tlie  performers,  he 
says,  "  come  in  and  sing  sentiment  in  lamentable  strains, 
neither  air  nor  recitation ;  only,  to  one's  great  joy,  they 
were  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  dance,  or,  to 
one's  great  sorrow,  by  a  chorus  that  Ijorders  the  stage  from 
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one  Mid  to  the  other,  and  screams,  past  all  power  of 
simile  to  represent.  ....  Imagine,  I  say,  all  this  trans- 
acted liy  cmcked  voices,  trilling  divisions  upon  two  notca- 
and-a-balf,  accompanied  by  on  orchestra  of  htunBtmiuH, 
and  a  whole  bouse  more  attentive  than  If  Farinclli  sung, 
and  you  will  almost  Ikave  formed  a  just  idea  of  the  thing," 
And,  again,  later,  he  writ«a  "  dea  miaulemens  et  des 
heutlemeus  efTroyahles,  meles  avec  un  ttntaniarre  du  dia- 
ble, — voili  la  musique  J'raufoiae  en  ubr^'."  At  first 
the  weather  was  o^ctremoly  bod,  but  in  May  they  bcgsn 
to  oiijoy  the  genial  climate  ;  they  took  long  excursions  to 
Vfrsuilles  and  Chantilly,  happy  "  to  walk  by  nioonligJit, 
and  hear  the  ladies  and  the  nightingales  sing" 

On  tbe  1st  of  June,  in  company  with  Henry  Conway, 
Walpole  and  Gray  left  Paris  and  settled  at  Rheims  for 
three  exquisite  summer  months  I  fancy  that  these  wet« 
among  the  happiest  weeks  in  Gmy's  life,  the  most  sunny 
luid  unconcerned.  As  the  three  friends  came  with  parti- 
cular introductions  from  Lord  Conway,  who  knew  Rheims 
well,  they  wore  welcomed  with  great  cordiality  into  oil 
the  best  society  of  the  town.  Gray  found  the  provincial 
ossemblios  very  stately  and  graceful,  but  without  the  easy 
familiarity  of  Pariaian  manners.  The  mode  of  cnti-rtaiii- 
ment  was  uniform,  beginning  with  cards,  in  the  midst  uf 
which  every  one  rose  to  oat  what  was  calle<l  the  rpuler,  a 
service  of  fndts,  cream,  sweetmeats,  crawfish,  and  cheese 
People  then  sat  down  again  to  cards,  until  tliiiy  had  played 
forty  deals,  when  they  broke  up  into  little  parties  for  a 
promenade.  Tliat  this  formality  was  sometimes  set  aside 
we  may  gather  from  a  very  pretty  little  vignette  that  Gray 
slips  into  a  letter  to  lii :  mother : — 


Tlie  other  evening  wb  happened  to  bo  | 
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pany  of  eighteen  people,  men  and  women  of  the  hest  fashion 
here,  at  a  garden  in  the  town,  to  walk,  when  one  of  the  ladies 
bethought  herself  of  asking.  Why  should  we  not  sup  here? 
Immediately  the  cloth  was  laid  by  the  side  of  a  fountain  under 
the  trees,  and  a  very  elegant  supper  served  up ;  after  which  an- 
other sidd,  "Come,  let  us  sing,"  and  directly  beg^n  herself. 
From  singing  we  insensibly  fell  to  dancing,  and  singing  in  a 
round ;  when  somebody  mentioned  the  violins,  and  immediately 
a  company  of  them  was  ordered,  minuets  were  begun  in  the  open 
air,  and  then  came  country  dances,  which  held  till  four  o'clock 
next  morning ;  at  which  hour  the  gayest  lady  then  proposed,  that 
such  as  were  weary  nhould  get  into  their  coaches,  and  the  rest 
of  them  should  dance  before  them  with  the  music  in  the  van ; 
and  in  this  manner  we  paraded  through  all  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  and  waked  everybody  in  it.  Mr.  Walpole  had  a 
mind  to  make  a  custom  of  the  thing,  and  would  have  given  a 
baU  in  the  same  manner  next  week ;  but  the  women  did  not 
come  into  it ;  so  I  believe  it  will  drop,  and  they  will  return  to 
their  dull  cards  and  usual  formalities. 

"Walpole  intended  to  spend  the  winter  of  1739  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  was  therefore  not  unwilling  to  loiter 
by  the  way.  They  thought  to  stay  a  fortnight  at  Rheims, 
but  they  received  a  vague  intimation  that  Lord  Conway 
and  that  prince  of  idle  companions,  the  ever-sparkling 
George  Selwyn,  were  coming,  and  they  hung  on  for  three 
months  in  expectation  of  them.  At  last,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  they  left  Rheims,  and  entered  Dijon  three 
days  later.  The  capital  of  Burgundy,  with  its  rich  archi- 
tecture and  treasuries  of  art,  made  Gray  regret  the  frivo- 
lous months  they  had  spent  at  Rheims,  while  Walpole, 
who  was  eager  to  set  off,  would  only  allow  him  tliree  or 
four  days  for  exploration.  On  the  18th  of  September 
they  were  at  Lyons,  and  this  town  became  their  head- 
quarters for  the  next  six  weeks.     The  junction  of  the 
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rivers  Ims  provoked  a  imiltitiule  of  conceiti,  hut  iiono 
perhaps  BO  pretty  as  this  of  Gtay'a: — "  Tlie  Rhone  unci 
Snflni!  are  two  people,  who,  though  of  tempers  estreiiit^Iy 
ualike,  think  tit  to  join  lituids  here,  and  make  a  little 
party  to  travel  to  the  MeditermDean  in  company ;  the 
lady  comes  gliding  along  through  the  fruitful  plains  of 
Burgundy,  incrudibili  lenitate,  ita  ut  ociUls  in  utiam 
partem  fluit  judicari  non  poasit ;  the  gentleman  nuis  all 
rough  and  roaring  down  front  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land to  meet  her;  and  with  all  her  soft  airs  she  likes  him 
never  the  worse ;  she  goes  through  the  middle  of  the  city 
in  state,  and  he  passes  incog,  without  tlie  walls,  hut  waits 
for  her  a  litUe  below." 

A  fortnight  later  the  friends  sot  out  on  an  excursion 
across  the  mountains,  that  they  might  accompany  Henry 
Conway,  who  was  now  leaving  them,  as  far  as  Geneva. 
They  took  the  longest  road  through  Savoy,  that  they 
might  visit  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  which  impressed 
Gray  voiy  forcibly  by  the  solitary  grandeur  of  Its 
situation.  It  was,  however,  not  on  this  occasion,  but 
two  years  later,  that  he  wrote  his  famous  Alcaic  Ode  in 
the  album  of  the  monastery.  The  friends  slept  as  the 
guests  of  the  fathers,  and  proceeded  next  day  to  Cham- 
bfry,  which  greatly  disappointed  them ;  and  sleeping 
one  night  at  Atx-le8-£ains,  which  they  found  deserted, 
and  another  at  Annecy,  they  arrived  at  last  at  Geneva. 
They  stAyed  there  a  week,  partly  to  see  Conway  settled, 
and  partly  because  they  found  it  very  bright  and  hospit- 
able, returning  at  last  to  Lyons  through  the  spurs  of  tlic 
Jura,  and  across  the  plains  of  La  Breasc  They  fotmd 
uwaitiitg  them  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  A-hicli 
he  desired  his  son  to  go  on  to  Italy,  so  they  gladly 
resigned  their  project  of  spending  the  winter  iu  Trance 
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and  pushed  on  at  once  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  anned 
against  the  cold  with  "  muf&,  hoods,  and  masks  of  beaver, 
fur  boots,  and  bearskins."  On  the  6th  of  November 
they  descended  into  Italy,  after  a  very  severe  and  painful 
journey  of  a  week's  duration,  through  two  days  of  which 
they  were  hardly  less  frightened  than  Addison  had  been 
during  his  Alpine  adventures  a  generation  earlier.  It 
was  on  the  sixth  day  of  this  journey  that  the  incident 
occurred  which  was  so  graphically  described  both  by 
Gray  and  Walpole,  and  which  is  often  referred  to.  Wal- 
pole  had  a  fat  little  black  spaniel^  called  Tory,  which  he 
was  very  fond  of ;  and  as  this  pampered  creature  was 
trotting  beside  the  ascending  chaise,  ei^joying  his  little 
constitutional,  a  young  wolf  sprang  out  of  the  covert  and 
snatched  the  shrieking  favourite  away  from  amongst  the 
carriages  and  servants  before  any  one  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  draw  a  pistol  Walpole  screamed  and  wept,  but 
Tory  had  disappeared  for  ever.  Mason  regrets  that  Gray 
did  not  write  a  mock-heroic  poem  on  this  incident,  as  a 
companion  to  the  ode  on  Walpole's  cat,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  theme  was  an  excellent  one. 

The  name  of  Addison  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  Wal- 
pole's  remarks  about  the  horrors  of  Alpine  travelling  do 
indeed  savour  of  the  old-fashioned  fear  of  what  was  sublime 
in  nature.  But  Gray's  sentiments  on  the  occasion  were  very 
different,  and  his  letter  to  his  mother  dilates  on  the  beauty 
of  the  crags  and  precipices  in  a  way  that  shows  him  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  romantic  lovers  of  nature,  since  even 
Rousseau  had  then  hardly  developed  his  later  and  more 
famous  attitude,  and  Vemet  had  only  just  begun  to  con- 
template the  sea  with  ecstasy.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
1739,  the  travellers  had  reached  Turin,  but  among  the 
clean  streets  and  formal  avenues  of  that  prosaic  city,  the 
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thonghts  of  Gwy  were  atill  contiimally  in  the  wonders  ho 
liod  loft  behind  hiiu.  In  a  delightful  letter  to  West, 
written  nine  days  later,  he  ia  still  dreaming  of  the  Alps. 
"  I  own  I  hove  not,  as  yet,  anywhere  met  with  thoao 
grand  and  simple  works  of  art  that  ore  to  amaze  one,  and 
whoso  sight  one  is  to  be  the  better  for ;  but  those  of 
nature  liavo  astonished  me  beyond  expression.  In  our 
little  journey  np  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation 
that  there  was  no  restraining ;  riot  a  precipice,  not  a  tor- 
rent, tioi  a  ciiff,  but  ig  pregnant  with  reliffion  and  poeti-y. 
There  are  certain  scenes  that  would  awe  an  atheist  into 
belief,  without  the  help  of  other  argument  One  need 
not  have  a  very  fantastic  imagination  to  see  spirits  there 
at  noon-day.  You  have  Death  perpetually  before  your 
eyes,  only  so  far  removed  as  to  compose  the  mind  without 
frighting  it  I  am  well  persuaded  St  Bruno  was  a  man  of 
no  common  genius,  to  choose  such  a  situation  for  his 
retirement;  and  perhaps  I  should  have  been  a  disciple  of 
his,  liad  I  been  bom  in  his  time."  It  is  liard  to  cease 
quoting,  all  this  letter  being  so  new,  and  l^eautiful,  and 
suggestive  ;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
in  what  terms  and  on  what  occa&ion  the  picturesqucneas  of 
Switzerland  was  first  discovered  At  the  same  time  the 
innovator  concedes  that  Mont  Cenis  docs  perhaps  abuse 
its  privilege  of  being  frightful  Among  the  precipices 
Gray  reod  Ovy,  Nice*  axlo  prope  immidcB,  but  when  the 
chaise  drove  down  into  the  sunlit  plains  of  Italy,  ho  laid 
that  severe  historian  aside,  and  plunged  into  the  pages  of 
Silius  Italicus. 

On  the  18th  of  Noveml)er  they  passed  on  to  Genoa, 
which  Gray  particularly  describes  as  "  n  vast  semicircular 
basin,  full  of  fmc  blue  seu,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts  and 
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sizes,  some  sailing  out,  some  coming  in,  and  otheis  at 
anchor ;  and  all  round  it  palaces,  and  churches  peeping 
over  one  another's  heads,  gardens,  and  marble  tenaccis  full 
of  orange  and  cypress  trees,  fountains  and  trellis-works 
covered  with  vines,  which  altogether  compose  the  grandest 
of  theatres."  The  music  in  Italy  was  a  feast  to  him,  and 
from  this  time  we  may  date  that  careful  study  of  Italian 
music  which  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Ten  days  at  Genoa  left  them  deeply  in  love  with  it,  and 
loth  to  depart ;  but  they  wished  to  push  on,  and  crossing 
the  mountains  they  found  themselves  within  three  days 
at  Piacenza,  and  so  at  Parma;  out  of  which  city  they 
were  locked  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  and  were  only  able 
to  gain  admittance  by  an  ingenious  stratagem  which 
amused  them  very  much,  but  which  they  have  neglected 
to  record.  They  greatly  enjoyed  the  Correggios  in  this 
place,  for  Horace  Walpole  was  now  learning  to  be  a  con- 
noisseur, and  then  they  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  they 
spent  twelve  days  in  seeing  the  sights.  They  found  it 
very  irksome  to  be  without  introductions,  espcciaUy  after 
the  hospitality  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  France,  and 
as  it  was  winter  they  could  only  see,  in  Gray's  words,  the 
skeleton  of  Italy.  He  was  at  least  able  to  observe  "  very 
public  and  scandalous  doings  between  the  vine  and  the 
ebn-trees,  and  how  tlie  olive-trees  are  shocked  there-upon." 
It  is  also  particularly  pleasant  to  learn  that  he  himself  was 
"  grown  as  fat  as  a  bog  ;"  he  was,  in  fact,  perfectly  happy 
and  well,  perhaps  for  the  only  time  in  his  life. 

Tliey  crossed  the  Apennines  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
and  descended  througli  a  winding-sheet  of  mist  into  the 
streets  of  Florence,  where  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  servant  met 
them  at  the  gates,  and  conducted  them  to  his  house, 
which,  with  a  certain  interval,  was  to  be  their  home  for 
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fifteen  montW  Horace  Mann  was  a  dull  letter- writer, 
but  he  aeeius  to  have  been  a  very  engaging  and  unwearyiny 
companion.  Gray,  a  maa  not  ciasUy  pleased,  pronounced 
him  "the  best  and  most  obliging  person  in  the  world." 
He  was  then  resideut,  and  afterwards  envoy  extraordinaiy 
at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  and  retains  a  i>lace  in  history  as 
the  correspondent  of  Horace  Walpole  through  nearly  half 
a  century  of  undivided  friendship.  Here  again  the  travel- 
stained  youths  had  the  pleasures  of  society  offered  to 
them,  and  Gray  could  encase  himself  again  in  silk  and 
hucknuu,  and  wear  ruffles  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
Moreover,  his  mind,  the  most  actively  acquisitive  then 
stirring  in  Europe,  could  engage  once  more  in  ite  en- 
chanting exercises,  and  store  up  miscellaneouB  information 
with  unflagging  zeal  in  a  thousand  nooks  of  brain  and  note- 
book. Music,  painting,  and  statuary  occupied  bjm  chiefiy, 
und  his  unpubUshed  catalogues,  not  less  strikingly  than 
his  copious  printed  notes,  show  the  care  and  assiduity  of 
hia  researcL  His  Criticignu  on  Arehitteture  and  Painting 
in  Italy,  is  not  an  amusing  treatise,  but  it  is  without  many 
of  the  glaring  faults  of  the  lesthetio  dissertations  of  the 
age.  The  remarks  about  antique  sculpture  ore  often  very 
just  and  penetrative,  as  fine  sometimes  as  those  exquisito 
notes  by  Shelley,  which  firat  saw  the  light  in  1^80.  Some 
of  his  views  about  modem  mastere,  too,  show  the  native 
propriety  of  his  taste,  and  his  entire  indilTercnce  to  con- 
temporary judgment.  For  Caravnggio,  for  instunce.  then 
at  the  height  of  his  vogue,  he  has  no  (wtience  ;  although, 
in  common  with  all  criti'^  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
all  human  beings  till  about  a  generation  ago,  be  finds  Guido 
inuxpTCsaibly  brilliant  and  harmonious.  It  is,  however, 
;  interesting  to  lis  to  notice  that  in  these  copious 
I  painting  Gray  distinguishes  himself  from  othor 
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vrritiore  of  his  time  by  his  simple  aiid  purely  artistic  mode  of 
considering  what  is  presented  to  him,  every  other  critic,  ae 
for  as  I  remember,  down  to  Leasing  and  Winckelmann, 
being  chiefly  occupied  with  rhetorical  definitions  of  the 
action  upon  the  human  mind  of  art  in  the  abstract  Orajr 
scarcely  mentions  a  single  work,  however,  precedent  to  the 
age  of  Raphael ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  insist  too  strongly 
upon  his  independence  of  tbe  prejudices  of  his  time. 

In  music  he  seems  to  have  been  etill  bettor  occupied. 
He  waa  astonished,  during  his  stoy  in  Florence,  at  the 
beauty  and  originality  of  the  now  school  of  Italian  conir 
posers,  at  that  time  but  little  known  in  England.  He 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  struck  with  Li^onardo  da 
Vinci,  who  was  then  just  dead,  and  with  Bononcini  and 
the  German  Hasse,  who  were  still  olive.  At  Naples  a  few 
months  later  he  found  Leonardo  Leo,  and  was  attracted 
by  his  genius.  But  the  full  ardour  of  his  admiration  was 
reserved  for  the  works  of  G.  B.  Pergolosi,  whose  elevation 
above  the  other  musicians  of  his  age  Gray  was  the  first  to 
observe  and  assert  Pergolesi,  who  had  died  four  yean 
before,  at  the  age  of  twonty.ei3,  was  entirely  unknown  out- 
aide  Tuscany ;  and  to  the  English  poet  belongs  the  praise, 
it  is  said,  of  being  the  first  to  bring  a  eollectioa  of  his 
pieces  to  London,  and  to  obtain  for  this  groat  master  a 
I  British  concert-rooms.  Gray  waa  one  of  the 
few  poets  who  have  possessed  not  merely  an  ear  for  music, 
but  considerable  executive  skill  Mason  tells  us  that  he 
eiyoyed,  probably  at  this  very  time,  instruction  on 
harpsichord  from  the  younger  Scarlatti,  but  his  main 
was  for  vocal  music.  Ho  had  u  small,  but  very  clear  and  pure 
voice,  and  was  much  admired  for  his  singing  in  Ids  youth) 
but  during  later  years  was  80  shy  that  Walpole  "never  could 
bat  once  prevail  on  him  to  give  a  proof  of  it ;  and  then  it 
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was  with  so  much  pain  to  himaelf,  that  it  gave  WolpolR  no 
manner  of  pleaanre."  In  after-years  he  had  a  harpsichord 
in  hia  rooms  at  college,  and  continued  to  cultivato  this 
acntimcntal  sort  of  company  in  his  long  periods  of  soli- 
tude. Gray  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  MS.  music 
while  he  was  la  Italy  ;  it  consisted  of  nine  large  volumes, 
bound  in  vellum,  and  was  enriched  hy  «  varioty  of  notes 
in  Gray's  handwriting. 

It  was  at  Florence,  on  the  12tli  of  March,  1740,  that 
Gray  took  into  his  head  to  commence  a  uorrespondence 
with  hia  old  schoolfellow,  Dr.  Thomos  Wharton  ("my 
dear,  dear  Whorton,  which  is  a '  dear '  more  than  I  give  any- 
body else  "),  who  afterwarda  became  fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  and  one  of  Gray'a  staunchest  and  most  eympatbetio 
friends.  To  the  biograplier  of  the  poet,  moreover,  the 
name  of  Wharton  must  be  ever  dear,  since  it  was  to  him 
that  the  least  reEer\'ed  and  most  personal  of  all  Gray's  early 
letters  wci«  indit«d.  This  Dr.  Wharton  was  a  quiet,  good 
man,  with  no  particular  genius  or  taste,  but  dowered  with 
that  dehghtful  tact  and  eympalbetic  attraction  which  arc 
the  lode-star  of  irritable  and  weary  genius,  ^e  was  by  a 
few  months  Gray's  junior,  and  survived  him  three  and 
twenty  years,  indolently  intending,  it  is  said,  to  the  last, 
to  collect  his  memories  of  his  great  fneud,  but  dying  in 
his  eightieth  year  so  suddenly  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
preparation.  In  this  his  first  letter  to  Wharton  Gray 
mentions  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  XIL,  which  had  oc- 
curred about  a  month  before,  and  states  his  intention  to 
be  at  Borne  in  time  to  see  the  coronation  of  his  successor, 
which  however,  as  it  happened,  was  delayed  six  months. 
So  little  however  were  Walpolo  and  Gray  prepared  for 
this,  that  they  set  out  in  the  middle  of  Uorcb  1740  tu 
great  fear  lest  they  should  be  too  late,  and  entered  Rome 
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on  the  31st  of  that  montL  They  found  the  conclave  of 
cardinals  sitting  and  like  to  sit ;  and  they  prepared  them- 
selves to  enjoy  Rome  in  the  meanwhile.  The  magnificence 
of  the  ancient  city  infinitely  surpassed  Gray's  expectation, 
but  he  foimd  modem  Rome  and  its  inhabitants  very  con- 
temptible and  disgusting.  There  was  no  society  among 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  pushed^  parsimony  to  an  extreme, 
and  showed  not  the  least  hospitality.  "  In  short,  child," 
(Walpole  says  to  West,  on  the  16th  of  April,)  **  after  sunset 
one  passes  one's  time  here  very  ill ;  and  if  I  did  not  wish  for 
you  in  the  mornings,  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  in  the  evening."  From  Tivoli,  a  month  later, 
Gray  writes  West  a  very  contemptuous  description  of  the 
artificial  cascades  and  clif&  of  the  Duke  of  Modena's 
palace-gardens  there ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  at  Alba 
and  Frascati,  he  was  inspired  in  a  gentler  mood  with  the 
Alcaic  Ode  to  Favonitis,  beginning  "  Mater  rosarum."  Of 
the  same  date  is  a  letter  laughing  at  West,  who  had  made 
some  extremely  classical  allusions  in  his  correspondence, 
and  who  is  indulged  with  local  colour  to  his  heart's 
content. 

I  am  to-day  jast  returned  from  Alba,  a  good  deal  fatigaed,  for 
you  know  (from  Statios)  that  the  Appian  is  somewhat  tiresome. 
We  dined  at  Pompey's ;  he  indeed  was  gone  for  a  few  days  to 
his  Tuscalan,  bat,  by  the  care  of  his  villicas,  we  made  an  ad- 
mirable meal.  We  had  the  dugs  of  a  pregnant  sow,  a  peacock, 
a  dish  of  thrushes,  a  noble  scarus  just  fresh  from  the  Tyrrhene, 
and  some  conchylia  of  the  Lake,  with  garum  sauce.  For  my  part 
I  never  ate  better  at  Lucullus's  table.  We  drank  half-a-dozen 
cyathi  apiece  of  ancient  Alban  to  Pholoe's  health ;  and,  after 
bathing,  and  playing  an  hour  at  ball,  we  mounted  our  essedum 
again,  and  proceeded  up  the  mount  to  the  temple.  The  priests 
there  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  wonderful  shower  of 
birds'  eggs,  that  had  fallen  two  days  before,  which  had  no  sooner 
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toQched  the  grotinil,  but  they  were  conT«rted  into  pidgeons ;  as 
aisa  that  the  niglit  pait,  a  dreadful  voiue  had  beeu  beard  out  of 
the  Adytum,  which  spoke  Greek  daring  h  full  half-hour,  but 
nobody  underBtood  it.  Bat  quitting  my  Romanities,  to  yimr 
great  Joy  and  mine,  let  roe  tell  jou  in  plain  EnglJEh  that  we 
come  Iroia  Albano. 

Some  entertoininents  Gray  had  at  Rom&  He  mentione 
one  liall  at  whicli  he  perfomied  the  part  of  the  moiue  at 
the  party.  The  chief  virtuoBs  of  the  hour.  La  Dlamantina, 
played  un  the  violin,  and  Giovannino  aad  Fasquelini  sang. 
All  the  secular  grand  monde  of  Rome  was  there,  and 
there  Gray,  from  the  comer  where  he  sat  regaling  himself 
with  ieod  fruits,  watched  the  object  of  his  hearty  disap- 
proval, the  English  Pretender,  "  diaplayiug  his  rueful 
lengtli  of  person."  Gray's  hatred  of  the  Stuarta  was  one 
of  his  few  pronounced  political  sentiments,  and  whiJo  at 
Rome  he  could  not  resist  making  a.  contemptuous  je»t  of 
them  in  a  letter  which  he  hclieved  that  James  would  open. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  all  letters  sent  or  received  hy 
English  people  in  Rome  were  at  that  time  read  hy  the 
Pretender.  In  June,  as  the  cardinals  could  not  make  up 
their  minds,  the  young  men  decided  to  wait  no  longer, 
and  proceeded  southwards  t«  Terracina,  Capua,  and 
Xapled,  On  the  ITth  of  Juno  they  \'i3ited  the  remains  of 
Iterculaneum,  then  only  just  exposed  and  identified,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  they  went  back  to  Rome. 
There,  still  finding  that  no  Pope  was  elected,  and  weary 
of  the  dreariness  and  formality  of  that  great  city,  Walpole 
deteniiinei]  to  return  to  Florence.  They  had  now  been 
absent  from  home  and  habitually  thrown  upon  one  another 
for  entortainm'>nt  during  nearly  Micett  months,  and  their 
friendship  had  hitherto  shown  no  abntemenL  But  they 
luwi  arrived  at  that  point  of  familiarity  when  a  very  little 
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disagreement  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  quarrel  No  such 
serious  falling-out  happened  for  nearly  a  year  more,  but  we 
find  Gray,  whose  note-books  were  inexhaustible,  a  little 
peevish  at  being  forced  to  leave  the  treasures  of  Rome  so 
soon.  However,  Florence  was  very  enjoyable.  They  took 
up  their  abode  once  more  in  the  house  of  Horace  Mann, 
where  they  looked  down  into  the  Amo  from  their  bed- 
room windows,  and  coidd  resort  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
the  marble  bridge,  to  hear  music,  eat  iced  fruits,  and  sup 
by  moonlight  It  is  a  place.  Gray  says,  ''  excellent  to 
employ  all  one's  animal  sensations  in,  but  utterly  contrary 
to  one*s  rational  powers.  I  have  struck  a  medal  upon  my- 
self ;  the  device  is  thus  0,  and  the  motto  NthilUiimo^ 
which  I  take  in  the  most  concise  manner  to  contain  a  full 
account  of  my  person,  sentiments,  occupations,  and  late 
glorious  successes.  We  get  up  at  twelve  o'clock,  break- 
fast till  three,  dine  till  four,  sleep  till  six,  drink  cooling 
liquors  till  eight,  go  to  the  bridge  till  ten,  sup  till  two, 
and  so  sleep  till  twelve  again." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  laziness,  however,  the  business 
of  literature  recurred  to  his  thoughts.  He  wrote  some 
short  things  in  Latin,  then  a  fragment  of  sixty  hexameter 
verses  on  the  Gaums,  and  then  set  about  a  very  ambitious 
didactic  epic  De  Principiis  Cogitandi,  It  is  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  small  bulk  of  Gray's  poetical  productions 
to  point  out  that  this  Latin  poem,  only  two  fragments  of 
which  were  ever  written,  is  considerably  the  longest  of  his 
writings  in  verse.  As  we  now  possess  it,  it  was  chiefly 
written  in  Florenceduringthesummerof  1740;  some  passages 
were  added  at  Stoke  in  1742 ;  but  by  that  time  Gray  had  de- 
termined, like  other  learned  Cambridge  poets,  Spenser  and 
Milton,  to  bend  to  the  vulgar  ear,  and  leave  his  Latin  behind 
him.     The  De  PrincipiU  Co^iandi  is  now  entirely  neg- 
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lectffld,  and  al  no  lime  attracted  much  curiosity  ;  yet  it  ia  n 
notable  production  in  its  way.  It  was  an  attempt  to  ciya- 
tallize  llie  philosophy  of  Locko,  for  which  Gray  entertained 
the  cuBtonjory  reverence  of  his  age,  in  Lucretian  hexameters. 
How  the  Sonl  begins  to  Know ;  by  what  primary  Notions 
Mnemosyne  opens  her  Buccesaion  of  thoughts,  and  her 
slender  cliain  of  ideas  ;  how  Reason  contrives  to  augment 
her  slow  empire  in  the  natural  breast  of  man  ;  and  how 
anger,  sorrow,  fear  and  anxious  care  are  impknted  there, 
of  these  things  he  applies  himself  to  sing ;  and  do  not 
tUou  disdain  the  singer,  thou  glory,  thou  unquestioned 
second  luminary  of  the  English  race,  thou  unnamed  spirit 
of  John  Locke.  With  the  esccptton  of  one  episode  in 
which  he  compares  the  human  mind  Jn  reverie  to  a  Hama- 
dryad who  wanders  in  the  woodland,  and  is  startled  to 
find  hotself  mirrored  in  a  pool,  the  plan  of  this  poem  left 
no  scope  for  fancy  or  fine  imagery ;  the  theme  is  treated 
with  a  certain  rhetorical  dignity,  but  the  poet  has  been  so 
much  occupied  with  the  matter  in  hand,  that  his  ideas 
have  suffered  some  congestion.  Nevertheless  he  b  himself, 
and  not  Virgil  or  Ovid  or  Lucretius,  and  this  alone  ia 
no  stnall  praise  for  a  writer  of  modem  Latin  verec. 

If  the  De  Prindpiit  Cogitandi  had  been  published  when 
it  was  written,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  won  some 
tDdasure  of  instant  celebrity  for  ita  author,  but  the  undi- 
luted conclusions  of  Locke  were  no  longer  interesting  in  a 
second  hand  form  in  1774,  when  they  had  already  been 
subjected  to  tbe  expansions  of  Hume  and  the  criticisms  of 
Leibnitz.  Nor  was  Gray  at  all  on  the  wave  of  philo- 
sophical thought ;  he  seems  no  less  indifferent  to  Berkeley's 
Priiicipteg  of  Huvian  Knoviledge  than  he  is  unaware  o( 
Hume's  Treaiiim  of  Hitman  Nature,  which  had  been 
printed  in  1739,  soon  after  Gray  left  England    This  Latin 
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epic  was  a  distinct  false   start,  but  he   did   not  totallj 
abandon  the  hope  of  completing  it  until  1746. 

In  August  1740  the  friends  went  over  to  Bologna 
for  a  week,  and  on  their  return  had  the  mortification  to 
learn  that  a  Pope,  Benedict  XIY.,  had  been  elected  while 
they  were  within  four  days*  journey  of  Borne.  They 
began  to  think  of  home;  there  were  talks  of  taking  a 
felucca  over  from  Leghorn  to  Marseilles,  or  of  crossing 
through  Grermany  by  Venice  and  the  Tyrol  Florence 
they  began  to  find,  **  one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  Italy,'* 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  began  to  be  on  very 
strained  and  uncomfortable  terms  with  one  another.  They 
had  the  grace,  however,  absolutely  to  conceal  it  from 
other  people,  and  to  the  very  last  each  of  them  wrote  to 
West  without  the  least  hint  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
other.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1741,  Gray  and  Walpole 
set  off  from  Florence,  and  spent  a  few  days  in  Bologna  to 
hear  La  Viscontina  sing  ;  from  Bologna  they  proceeded  to 
Reggio,  and  there  occurred  the  famous  quarrel  which  has 
perhaps  been  more  often  discussed  than  any  other  fact 
in  Gray's  life.  It  has  been  said  that  he  discovered  Wal- 
pole  opening  a  letter  addressed  to  Gray,  or  perhaps  written 
by  him,  to  see  if  anything  impleasant  about  himself  were 
said  in  it,  and  that  he  broke  away  from  him  with  scathing 
anger  and  scorn,  casting  Walpole  off  for  ever,  and  at 
once  continuing  his  journey  to  Venice  alone.  But  this 
is  really  little  more  than  conjecture.  Both  the  friends 
were  very  careful  to  keep  their  counsel,  and  within  three 
years  the  breach  was  healed.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
Walpole  was  the  offender.  When  Gray  was  dead  and 
Mason  was  writing  his  life,  Walpole  insisted  that  this 
fact  should  be  stated,  although  he  very  reasonably  de- 
clined to  go  into  particulars  for  the  public.     He  wrote  a 
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lilUe  pamgrapb  for  Mason,  taking  the  lilanie  upon  him- 
self, but  iidiled  for  the  biogwphor'a  private  infonnation  a 
longer  and  more  intelligible  account,  saying  that  "  while 
one  is  liviiif*,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  read  one's  private 
i^uarTels  diacuBsed  in  magazines  and  newspapers,"  but 
desiring  that  Mason  would  preserve  this  particular 
account,  that  it  might  be  given  to  posterity.  But  Wal- 
pole  lived  on  until  1797,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence 
Mason,  who  was  so  muuli  younger,  only  survived  him  a 
few  days.  Accordingly  there  was  a  delay  in  giving  this 
passage  to  the  world,  and  though  it  is  known  to  students 
of  Horace  Walpole's  Con-espondmux,  it  haa  never  taken 
the  authoritative  place  it  deserves  in  Gray's  life.  It  is 
all  we  possess  in  the  way  of  direct  evidence,  and  it  does 
great  credit  no  less  to  Walpole'a  candour  than  to  his 
experience  of  the  human  heart.  lie  wrote  to  Mason 
(March  2, 1773):— 


1  am  oonti^iniu  that  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  diffi^rrnoeB  betwesn 
Gray  and  me  the  fanlt  was  mine.  I  was  too  young,  too  land  of 
wy  own  diversions,  nay,  I  do  not  doabt.  too  mucli  inteiicated 
by  indulgence,  vanity,  and  the  inMileDce  of  my  sitaation  as  Prime 
Minister's  son,  not  to  have  been  inatt^Dtive  and  insensible  to  the 
feelings  of  one  I  thought  below  me ;  of  one.  I  blash  to  say  it, 
that  I  knew  was  obliged  to  me;  of  one  whom  presnmptioQ  and 
folly,  perhaps,  made  me  deem  not  my  superior  (ken  in  parts, 
though  I  have  iioce  felt  my  infinite  inferiority  to  him.  1  treated 
bim  insolently ;  be  loved  me,  and  I  did  not  think  he  did.  I 
reproached  him  with  tbe  difference  between  ua,  when  he  acted 
from  convictions  of  knowing;  he  was  my  snperior.  I  often  dia* 
regarded  bis  wisbes  of  seeing  plsifs,  which  I  vould  not  qait 
other  amusements  to  visit,  thongh  I  offered  to  send  him  to 
them  without  me.  Foi^ive  me,  if  I  say  that  his  temper  was 
not  oonoiliating  1  at  the  same  time  that  I  will  confess  to  yon 
that  he  acted  a  more  friendly  part,  had   I  bnd  the  sense  to  take 
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adTmntage  of  it,  hefreelj  told  me  of  my  fiuilts.  I  dedazed  I  did 
not  desire  to  hear  them,  nor  would  correct  them.  Ton  will  not 
wonder  that  with  the  dignity  of  hie  spirit,  and  the  obstinate 
carelessness  of  mine,  the  breach  most  have  grown  wider  till  we 
became  incompatible. 

This  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel, 
and  after  a  statement  so  generous,  frank  and  lucid,  it 
only  remains  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  were  lads 
of  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  respectively,  that  they 
had  been  thrown  far  too  exclusively  and  too  long  on  one 
another  for  entertainment,  and  that  probably  Walpole  is 
too  hard  upon  himself  in  desiring  to  defend  Gray. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  his  letters  or  in  Gray's 
of  any  rudeness  on  Walpole's  part  The  main  point  is 
that  the  quarrel  was  made  up  in  1744,  and  that  after 
some  coldness  on  Gray's  side,  they  became  as  intimate 
as  ever  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Walpole  stayed  at  Reggio,  and  Gray's  heart  would 
have  stirred  with  remorse  had  he  known  that  his  old 
friend  was  even  then  sickening  for  a  quinsy,  of  which 
he  might  have  died,  if  the  excellent  Joseph  Spence, 
Oxford  professor  of  Poetry  and  the  friend  of  Pope,  had 
not  happened  to  be  passing  through  Reggio  with  Lord 
Lincoln,  and  had  not  given  up  his  whole  time  to  nursing 
him.  Meanwhile  the  imconscious  Gray,  sore  with  pride, 
passed  on  to  Venice,  where  he  spent  two  months,  in  the 
company  of  a  Mr.  Whithead  and  a  Mr.  Chute.  In  July 
he  hired  a  courier,  passed  leisurely  through  the  north  of 
Italy,  visiting  Padua  and  Verona,  reached  Turin  on  the 
16th  of  August,  and  began  to  cross  the  Alps  next  day. 
He  stayed  once  more  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  in- 
scribed in  the  Album  of  the  Fathers  his  famous  Alcaic 
Ode,  beginning  "  Oh  Tu,  severi  Religio  loci,"  which  is 
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the  best  known  and  practically  the  last  of  his  Latin 
poems.  In  this  little  piece  of  twenty  lines  we  first  re- 
cognize that  nicety  of  expression,  that  delicate  lapidary 
style,  that  touch  of  subdued  romantic  sentiment,  which 
distinguish  the  English  poetry  of  Gray;  while  it  is 
perhaps  not  fantastic  to  detect  in  its  closing  lines  the 
first  dawn  of  those  ideas  which  he  afterwards  expanded 
into  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churcfiyard,  The  original 
MS.  in  the  album  became  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
visitors  to  the  hospice  after  Gray's  death,  and  was  highly 
prized  by  the  fathers.  It  exists,  however,  no  longer ;  it 
was  destroyed  by  a  rabble  from  Grenoble  during  the 
French  Revolution.  Gray  reached  Lyons  on  the  25th  of 
August,  and  returned  to  London  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1741,  after  an  absence  from  England  of  exactly  two 
years  and  five  months.  Walpole,  being  cured  of  his 
complaint,  arrived  in  England  ten  days  later.  To  a 
good-natured  letter  from  Henry  Conway,  suggesting  a 
renewal  of  intimacy  between  the  friends.  Gray  returned 
an  answer  of  the  coldest  civility,  and  Horace  Walpole 
now  disappears  from  our  narrative  for  three  years. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

8TOKE-POGI8 — DEATH   OF  WEST— FIRST   ENGUSH   FOEM& 

On  his  return  from  Italy  Gray  found  his  father  lying  veiy 
ill,  exhausted  by  successive  attacks  of  gout,  and  unable 
to  rally  from  them.     Two  months  later,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1741,  he  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  disease. 
His  last  act  had   been  to  squander  his  fortune,  which 
seems  to  have  remained  until  that  time  almost  unimpaired, 
on  building  a  country-house  at   Wanstead.      Not  only 
had  he  not  written  to  tell  his  son  of  this  adventure,  but 
he  had  actually  contrived  to  conceal  it  from  his  wifa 
Mason  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  it  became  necessary  to 
sell  this  house  immediately  after  Philip  Gray's  death,  or 
that  it  fetched  2000/.  less  than  it  had  cost ;  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs,   Gray.     With  the  ruins  of  a 
fortune  Mrs.  Gray  and  her  sister,  Mary  Antrobus,  seem  to 
have  kept  house  for  a  year  in  Comhill,  till,  at  the  death 
of  their  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jonathan  Rogers,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1742,  they  joined  their  widowed  sister  Anna 
in  her  house  at  Stoke-Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire.  During 
these  months  they  wound  up  their  private  business  in 
Comhill,  and  disposed  of  their  shop  on  tolerably  advan- 
tageous terms ;  and  apparently  Gray  first  imagined  that 
the  family  property  would  be  enough  to  provide  amply 
for  him  idso.     Accordingly  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
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tliat  being  the  profession  for  wlucli  he  hud  been  originally 
intended  For  six  months  or  mote  ha  fieows  to  have 
stnyed  in  Loudon,  applying  himself  rather  languidly  to 
common  law,  and  giving  his  real  thoughts  an<!  sympatliies 
to  those  who  demanded  them  most,  his  mother  and  his 
unfortunate  friend  Richard  West  The  latter,  indeed,  he 
found  in  a  miserable  condition  ;  in  Juno  1740  that  yocmg 
man,  having  lived  at  the  Temple  till  he  vas  sick  of  it, 
loft  clmmbcrs,  finding  that  neither  Uie  preatige  of  his 
grandfather,  nor  the  reputation  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas 
Bumet,  advanced  him  at  all  in  their  profession.  Ho  was 
without  heart  in  his  work,  his  talents  were  not  drawn  out 
in  the  legal  direction,  and  hia  affeclionnto  ond  nomewhat 
feminine  nature  suffered  from  loneliness  and  wont  of  con- 
genial society.  He  liad  hoped  that  Walpole  would  bo 
able  to  find  him  a  post  in  the  diplomatic  service,  or  in 
the  army,  but  this  was  not  possible.  Gray  strongly  dis- 
approved of  the  step  West  look  in  leaving  tlie  Temple^ 
and  WTot«  bim  from  Florence  a  letter  fdll  of  kindly  and 
cordial  good  sense  ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  London  he 
found  West  in  a  far  more  broken  condition  of  mind  and 
liody  than  he  bod  anticipated.  In  extreme  agitation 
West  confided  to  hia  friend  a  terrible  secret  wliicli 
lie  had  discovered,  and  which  Gray  preserved  in  silence 
until  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  told  it  to  N^orton 
Nicfaolls,  .  It  is  a  painful  story  which  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  but  wliich  involved  the  reputation  of 
West's  mother  with  the  name  of  his  late  father's  secre- 
tary, a  Mr.  Williams,  whom  she  finally  marriod  when  her 
son  was  (lead.  West  had  not  the  power  to  rally  from 
tJiis  shock,  and  the  comfort  of  Gray's  society  only  slightly 
delayed  the  end.  In  March  17i2  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  town,  and  went  to  stay  with  a  friend  at  Poims, 
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near  Hatfield,  Herts,  where  he  lingered  three  months^ 
and  died 

The  winter  which  Gray  and  West  spent  together  in 
London  was  remarkable  in  the  career  of  the  former  as 
the  beginning  of  his  most  prolific  year  of  poetical  compo- 
sition, a  vocal  year  to  be  followed  by  six  of  obetLoate 
silence.  The  first  original  production  in  English  verae 
was  the  fragment  of  a  tragedy  of  AgrippinOf  of  which  one 
complete  scene,  and  a  few  odd  lines,  have  been  preserved 
in  his  works.  In  this  attempt  at  the  drama  he  was 
inspired  by  Racine,  and  neither  Addison,  nor  Aaron  Hill, 
nor  James  Thomson,  had  contrived  to  be  more  cold  or 
academic  a  playwright  The  subject^  which  had  been 
treated  in  tragedy  more  than  a  century  earlier  by  May, 
was  well  adapted  for  stately  stage-effect^  and  the  scheme 
of  Gray's  play,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  was  not  without 
interest  But  he  was  totally  unfitted  to  write  for  the 
boards,  and  even  the  beauty  of  versification  in  Agrippina 
cannot  conceal  from  us  for  a  moment  its  ineptitude.  All 
that  exists  of  the  play  is  little  else  than  a  soliloquy  in 
which  the  Empress  defies  the  rage  of  Nero,  and  shows 
that  she  possesses 

A  heart  that  glows  with  the  pare  Jalian  fire, 

by  daring  her  son  to  the  contest : 

Around  thee  call 
The  c^ded  swarm  that  wantons  in  the  sonBhine 
Of  thy  foil  fibvoar ;  Seneoa  be  there 
In  gorgeons  phrase  of  laboured  eloquence 
To  dress  thy  plea,  and  Burrhus  strengthen  it 
With  his  plain  soldiei^s  oath,  and  honest  seeming. 
Against  thee— liberty  and  Agrippina ! 
The  world  the  prize !  and  fair  befall  the  yictors ! 
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Ab  s  fltntly  in  blank  vcrw  A'jri}>pir»a  ehowa  tlie  result  of 
long  apprenticeship  to  the  ancients,  and  marclies  with  n 
sharp  and  dignified  step  tliat  reminds  the  reader  more  of 
Lnndor  than  of  any  other  dramatist  In  nil  other  esson- 
tials,  however,  the  tragedy  muat  bo  considered,  like  the 
didactic  epic,  a  false  atart ;  but  Gmy  was  now  vejy  soon 
io  leant  his  real  vocation. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  sent  down  into 
Hertfordshire  to  aniuse  West,  who  seemed  at  6t8t  to  have 
recovered  his  gpirits,  and  who  sat  "  purring  by  the  fireside, 
in  hia  arm-chair,  with  no  small  satisfaction."  He  was 
able  to  busy  himself  with  literature,  delighting  in  the 
new  book  of  the  Adwiiit/,  and  reading  Tacitus  for  the 
fiist  time.  His  cool  reception  of  th«  latter  rouaed  Gmy 
to  defend  his  favourite  historian  with  great  vigour. 
"  Pray  do  not  imagine,"  he  says,  "  that  Tacitus,  of  all 
authoni  in  tbe  world,  can  bo  tedious  ....  Yet  what  I 
admire  in  him  above  all  is  his  detestation  of  tyranny,  and 
the  high  spirit  of  liberty  that  every  now  and  tlien  breaks 
out,  as  it  were,  whether  he  would  or  na"  Poor  West 
on  the  4th  of  April,  racked  by  an  "  importunissima 
tussis,"  declines  to  do  Ixkttle  against  Tacitus,  but  attacks 
Aijrippina  with  a  frankness  and  a  critical  sagacity  which 
slew  that  ill-starred  tragedy  on  tlie  spot.  It  is  erident 
tliat  Gray  bad  no  idea  of  West's  serious  condition,  for  he 
rallies  liun  on  being  the  first  who  ever  made  a  muse  of  a 
cough,  and  is  confident  that  "  those  wicked  remains  of 
your  illness  will  soon  give  way  to  warm  weather  and 
gitntle  exercise."  It  is  in  the  same  letter  that  Gray  si>eaks 
with  some  coldness  of  Joseph  Andreas,  and  reverts  with 
the  warmth  on  which  we  have  already  commented  to  the 
much  more  congenial  romances  of  Marivaux  and  CnibilloD. 
We  may  here  confess  tliat  Gray  certainly  misses,  in  com- 
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mon  with  most  men  of  his  time,  the  one  great  chann  of 
the  literary  character  at  its  best,  namely  enthusiasm  for 
excellence  in  contemporaries.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  dry  age 
when  the  principal  authors  of  a  country  look  askance  on 
one  another.  Some  silly  critics  in  our  own  days  have 
discovered  with  indignant  horror  the  existence  of  "  mutual 
admiration  societies."  A  little  more  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  literature  might  have  shown  them  how 
strong  the  sentiment  of  comradeship  has  been  in  every 
age  of  real  intellectual  vitality.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  the  chilly  air  of  the  eighteenth  century  pre- 
vented the  ''mutual  admiration"  of  such  men  as  Gray 
and  Fielding. 

This  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  point  at  which  to  pause 
and  consider  the  condition  .of  English  poetry  at  the 
moment  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  When  Gray 
began  seriously  to  write,  in  1742,  the  considerable  poets 
then  alive  in  England  might  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  two  hands.  Pope  and  Swift  were  nearing  the 
close  of  their  careers  of  glory  and  suffering,  the  former 
still  vocal  to  the  last,  and  now  quite  unrivalled  by  any 
predecessor  in  personal  prestige.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  he  was  not  destined  to  publish  anything  more 
of  any  consequence.  Three  other  names.  Goldsmith, 
Churchill,  and  Cowper,  were  those  of  children  not  to 
appear  in  literature  for  many  years  to  come.  Gray's 
actual  competitors,  therefore,  were  only  four  in  number. 
Of  these  the  eldest,  Young,  was  just  beginning  to  publish, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  the  only  work  by  which  he  is 
now  much  remembered,  or  which  can  still  be  read  with 
pleasure.  The  Night  Thoughts  was  destined  to  make 
his  the  most  prominent  poetical  figure  for  the  next  ten 
years.     Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  a  younger  and  far 
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mom  vital  spirit,  had  practii'ally  retr<-al«d  al^3a^ly  upon 
luB  laurels,  and  wtis  presently  to  die,  without  again 
addressing  the  public  except  in  the  luckless  tragedy  of 
Sophoniuba,  be4]ueathing,  however,  to  posterity  tho  trea- 
sure of  his  Cattle  of  Indolence.  Samuel  Joluison  had 
published  London,  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  had  subsided 
into  temporary  oblivion.  CoUins,  just  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  bad  brought  out  a  pamphlet  of  Persian  Ecloguft 
without  attracting  the  smallest  notice  from  anybody. 
Among  the  lesser  stais,  Allan  Ramsay  and  Ambrose 
Philips  were  retired  old  men,  now  a  long  while  silent, 
who  remembered  the  days  of  Addison ;  Armstrong  hud 
flashed  into  unenviable  distinction  with  a  poem  more 
clever  than  decorous;  Dyer,  one  of  the  lazy  men  who 
grew  fat  too  soon,  was  buried  in  his  own  Fleece  ;  Shen- 
stone  and  Akenside,  much  younger  men,  were  beginning 
to  be  talked  about  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  but  bad 
ta  yet  done  little.  The  stage,  therefore,  upon  which 
Gr«y  proceeded  very  gingerly  to  step,  was  not  a  crowded 
one,  and  before  he  actually  ventured  to  appear  in  print, 
it  was  stripped  of  its  most  notable  adornments.  Yet  this 
apparent  advantage  was  in  leality  a  great  disadvantage  ; 
as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  admirably  says,  "  bom  in  the 
same  year  with  Milton,  Gray  would  have  been  another 
man  ;  bom  in  tlie  same  year  with  Bums,  he  would  have 
been  another  man."  As  it  was,  his  genius  pined  away 
for  want  of  movement  in  the  atmosphere ;  tJie  wells  of 
poetry  were  stagnant,  and  there  was  no  angel  to  etrihe 
the  wateie. 

The  amiable  dispute  as  to  the  merits  of  Aijrippma 
led  the  friends  on  to  a  wider  theme,  tho  pecuhur  quiditios 
of  tlie  style  of  Shakespeare.  How  low  the  standard  of 
■riticiaui  had  fallen  in  that  generation,  may  be  estimated 
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when  we  consider  that  Theobald,  himself  the  editor  and 
annotator  of  Shakespeare,  in  palming  off  his  forgeiy  of 
The  Double  Falsehood,  which  contains  such  writing  as 
this, — 

Fond  Echo,  forego  the  light  straiiii 

And  heedftilly  hear  a  lost  Maid ; 
Go  tell  the  false  ear  of  the  Swain 

How  deeply  hia  tows  have  betrayed, 

as  a  genuine  work  by  the  author  of  Hamlet ^  had  ventoied 
to  appeal  to  the  style  as  giving  the  best  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  pretensions.  Gray  had  a  more  delicate  sense 
of  literary  flavour  than  this,  and  his  remarks  about  the 
vigour  and  pictorial  richness  of  Elizabethan  drama,  since 
which  "  our  language  has  greatly  degenerated,'*  are  highly 
interesting  even  to  a  modem  reader.  Through  April  and 
May  he  kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence,  chiefly  on  books, 
with  West  at  Popes,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  latter  month 
he  received  from  his  friend  an  Ode  to  May,  beginning 

Dear  Gray,  that  always  in  my  heart 
Possessest  still  the  better  part, 

which  is  decidedly  the  most  finished  of  West's  produc- 
tions. Some  of  the  stanzas  of  this  ode  possess  much 
suavity  and  grace  : — 

Awake,  in  all  thy  glories  drest, 
Recall  the  zephyrs  from  the  west ; 
Bestore  the  sun,  reviye  the  skies, 
At  mine  and  Nature's  oall,  arise ! 
Great  Nature's  self  upbraids  thy  stay 
And  misses  her  accustomed  May. 

This  is  almost  in  the  later  style  of  Gray  himself,  and 
the  poem  received  from  him  commendation  as    being 
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"  light  anil  genteel,"  a  phrase  that  sounds  curioualy  okl- 
fishioned  nowadays.  Gray  meanwhile  is  busy  trauslating 
ProportiuB,  and  shows  no  sign  of  application  to  legal 
studies.  On  the  contrary,  he  haa  spent  the  month  of 
April  in  studying  the  Peloponitesian  War,  the  greater 
part  of  Pliny  and  Martial,  Anacreon,  Petrarch  and 
Auliis  GelliuB,  a  range  of  reading  which  must  have 
entirely  excluded  Coke  upon  Lytteltoa  Weal's  last 
letter  is  dated  May  11,  1742,  and  is  very  cheerfully 
written,  but  closes  with  words  thai  afterwards  took  a 
solemn  meaning,  "Vale,  et  vivc  panlisper  cum  vivis." 
On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  Gray  wrote  a  very  long 
letter  to  West,  in  which  he  sliows  no  consciousneas  what- 
ever of  hia  friend's  desperate  condition  ;  this  epistle  con- 
tains on  intereeting  reference  to  his  own  health : — 

Mine,  yea  are  to  know,  ia  n  white  Helanclioly,  or  rather 
Lcncochoty,  for  the  mo6t  part ;  which,  thongh  it  seldom  langhs 
or  dance*,  nor  ever  amounta  to  what  one  call*  Joy  or  Pleaaure, 
yet  is  a  good  easy  sort  of  a  state,  and  (a  ne  laUsequtdeifaiaiittT. 
The  only  fault  is  ita  vapidity,  which  is  apt  now  and  then  to  give 
a  sort  of  J^nnui,  which  tnakes  one  form  certiun  little  wiahps  that 
ugnifj  nothing.  But  there  is  another  sort,  black  indetxl.  which 
I  have  now  and  then  felt,  that  has  somewhat  in  it  lilie  Tertnl- 
lian's  rule  of  faith.  Credo  quia  mpottibiU  tit ;  for  it  believeB, 
nay,  is  sore  of  everything  that  is  unlikely,  so  it  be  but  fright- 
ful ;  and  on  the  other  hand  eicludea  and  shuts  it«  eyes  to  the 
moat  poaiible  hopes,  and  evetjthing  that  is  pleasurable  j  &om 
this  the  Lard  deliver  us !  (or  none  bat  He  and  aonshioj  weather 
can  do  it. 

Grimly  enough,  while  he  was  thus  analysing  hia  feel- 
ings, his  friend  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  Five  days 
afl«r  this  letter  was  written  West  bruutUed  his  hst,  on 
the  Irt  of  June,  1742,  in  tlie  twmily-sixth  year  of  his 
nf;e,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  ITatfieU  Church. 
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Probably  on  the  same  day  that  West  died,  Gray  went 
down  into  Buckinghamshire  to  visit  his  uncle  and  aunt 
Bogers  at  Stoke-Pogis,  a  village  which  his  name  has  im- 
mortalized, and  of  which  it  may  now  be  convenient  to 
say  a  few  worda  The  manor  of  Stoke  Pogis  or  Poges  is 
first  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1291,  and  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  variety  of  eminent  personages  down  to  the 
great  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
The  village,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  sparsely  scattered 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The  church,  a  very 
picturesque  structure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a 
wooden  spire,  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  John 
Molines  about  1340.  It  stands  on  a  little  level  space 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  Thames  at  Eton.  From 
the  neighboudiood  of  the  church  no  vestige  of  hamlet  or 
village  is  visible,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  slightly 
artificial,  like  a  rustic  church  in  a  park  on  the  stage. 
The  traveller  almost  expects  to  see  the  grateful  peasantry 
of  an  opera,  cheerfully  habited,  make  their  appearance, 
dancing  on  the  greensward.  As  he  faces  the  church  from 
the  south,  the  white  building,  extravagantly  Palladian, 
which  lies  across  the  meadows  on  his  left  hand,  is  Stoke 
Park,  begun  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
the  landscape-painter,  in  1789,  and  finished  by  James 
Wyatt,  RA.,  for  the  Hon.  Thomas  Penn,  who  bought  the 
manor  from  the  representatives  of  Gray's  friend  Lady 
Cobham.  At  the  back  of  the  visitor,  stands  a  heavy  and 
hideous  mausoleum,  bearing  a  eulogistic  inscription  to 
Gray,  and  this  also  is  due  to  the  taste  of  Wyatt  and  was 
erected  in  1799.  If  we  still  remain  on  the  south  side  of 
the  churchyard,  the  chimneys  seen  through  the  thick 
imibrageous  foliage  on  our  right  hand,  and  behind  the 
church,  are  those  of  the  ancient  Manor  House,  celebrated 
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by  Gray  in  the  Long  Siori/,  imil  buill  by  the  Earl  of 
HuRtingdoD  in  1555.  The  road  from  Famham  Royal 
passes  close  to  it,  but  tbero  ia  little  to  be  seen.  Althougli 
in  Gray's  time  it  seems  to  have  been  in  perfect  preaerva- 
tion  as  an  exquisite  gpecimen  of  Tudor  arcbitectuTe,  with 
ita  high  gables,  projecting  windows  and  stackfi  of  clustered 
chimneynBhafta,  it  did  not  suit  the  corrupt  Georgian  taste 
of  the  Penns,  and  was  pulled  down  in  1789.  Wyatt 
refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to  it,  and  remarked  that 
"  the  style  of  the  edifice  was  deficient  in  those  excellen- 
cies which  might  have  pleaded  for  restoration."  Of  the 
historical  building  in  which  Sir  Christopher  Ealton  lived 
and  Sii  Edward  Coke  died  nothing  is  left  but  the  fan- 
tastic chimneys,  and  a  rough  shell  which  is  used  as  a 
stable.  This  latter  was  for  some  time  fitted  up  as  a 
studio  for  Sir  Edwin  I^ndseer,  and  lie  was  working  here 
in  1852,  when  he  Buddenly  became  deranged.  This  old 
luin,  BO  full  of  memories,  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
ancient  and  curious  buildings  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  parish  of  Stoke  Pogis.  Wlien  Gray  came  to  Stoke 
in  1742,  the  Manor  House  was  iidiabited  by  the  ranger 
of  Windsor  Forest,  Viscount  Cobham,  who  died  in  1749. 
It  was  his  widow  who,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Gray  and  inspired  bis  lemarksble 
poem  of  the  Long  Stiirij. 

The  house  of  iirs  Rogers,  to  which  Gray  and  his 
mother  now  proceedeil,  was  situated  nt  West  End,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  parish.  It  was  reached  from  tlie 
churcli  by  a  path  across  the  meadows,  alongside  the 
hospital,  a  fine  brick  building  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
■ad  so  by  the  lane  leiuling  out  into  Sloku  Commoo.  Just 
I  li  the  end  of  this  lane,  on  the  left-bond  side,  looking 
■outbwards,  with  the  common  at  its  buck,  alood  VieA 
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End  House,  a  simple  fannstead  of  two  stories^  with  a 
rustic  porch  before  the  front  door,  and  this  was  Gray's 
home  for  many  years.  It  is  now  thoroughly  altered  and 
enlarged,  and  no  longer  contains  any  mark  of  its  original 
simplicity.  The  charm  of  the  house  to  the  poet  must 
have  been  that  Bumham  Beeches,  Stoke  Common^  and 
Brockhurst  Woods,  were  all  at  hand,  and  within  reach 
of  the  most  indolent  of  pedestrians. 

Gray  had  been  resident  but  very  few  days  at  Stoke-Pogis 
before  he  wrote  the  poem  with  which  his  poetical  works 
usually  open,  his  Ode  to  Spring,  Among  the  MS.  at 
Pembroke  there  occurs  a  copy  of  this  poem,  in  Gray's 
handwriting,  entitled  Noon-Tide:  an  Ode;  and  in  the 
margin  of  it  there  is  found  this  interesting  note :  ''  The 
beginning  of  June,  1742,  sent  to  Fav:  not  knowing 
he  was  then  dead."  Favonius  was  the  familiar  name  of 
West,  and  this  shows  that  Gray  received  no  intimation  of 
his  friend^s  approaching  end,  and  no  summons  to  his  bed- 
side. The  loss  of  West  was  one  of  the  most  profound 
that  his  reserved  nature  ever  suffered  ^  when  that  name 
was  mentioned  to  him,  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  he 
became  visibly  agitated,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
seemed  to  feel  in  the  death  of  West  "  the  affliction  of  a 
recent  loss."  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  the 
Ode  to  Spring^  which  belongs  to  a  previous  condition  of 
things,  lighter  in  tone,  colder  in  sentiment,  and  more 
trivial  in  conception  than  his  other  serious  productions. 
We  are  annoyed  that,  in  the  very  outset,  he  should  borrow 
from  Milton  his  "  rosy-bosomed  Hours,"  and  from  Pope 
his  "  purple  year."  Again  there  is  a  perplexing  change  of 
tone  from  the  beginning  where  he  was  perhaps  inspired 
by  that  exquisite  strain  of  florid  fancy,  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris^  to  the  stoic  moralizings  of  the  later  stanzas : — 
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Uow  vftiu  tho  ardour  of  tbe  crowd, 
lluw  low,  hoir  little  are  the  proud. 
Bow  iniligeDt  the  great  1 

It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  for  many  years  tlie 
I   last  two  adjectives,  now  so  happily  placed,  were  awkwardly 
transpoeed.      The    best  stouza,    without    dauht,    is   the 
penultimate : — 


To  ContenpUtiai 
ialherac 


And  they  ihut  cnwp  and  tboj  tliat  tly 

Shall  end  »hore  Ihty  begun. 
Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Oay 
But  fiattei  through  life's  little  dny, 

to  PortitDo'a  vaiTing  colours  dteat : 
Broah'd  b;  the  bond  of  roMgh  Hiscbanoo 
Or  chill'd  by  Ago,  their  ate;  douoc 

They  leave,  in  dost  to  leit. 

The  final  stanza,  with  ita  "  glittering  female,"  and  itfl 
"  [minted  plumage  "  is  puerile  in  ite  attempted  excess  of 
simplicity,  and  uirs,  though  in  more  fantastic  knguags, 
esoctly  as  such  crude  studies  of  Wordsworth's  as  Andrew 
Jones  or  77te  Two  Thievei  erred  half  a  century  later. 
Nothing  was  gained  by  the  poet's  describing  himself  "  a 
solitary  fly  "  without  a  hive  to  go  to.  The  mistake  was 
one  which  Gray  never  repeated,  but  It  is  curious  to  find 
two  of  tlie  most  sublime  poets  in  our  language,  both 
I  specially  eminent  for  loftiness  of  idea,  beginning  by 
I    eschewing  all  reasonable  dignity  of  expt^ission. 

But  although  tlie  Ode  to  Sjmtig  no  longer  forms  a 
I  fovourite  part  of  Cray's  poetical  works,  it  poasesaed  con- 
I  sidonibl<^  significance  in  1742,  and  [lartiuularly  on  account 
[j  of  its  form.  It  was  the  first  note  of  protest  against  the 
1  versification  which  had  reigned  in  England  for  more 
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than  sixty  years.  The  Augustan  age  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  a  dulness  of  ear,  which  did  not  pennit  it  to 
detect  a  rhyme  unless  it  rang  at  the  close  of  the  veiy  next 
pause.  Hence,  in  the  rare  cases  where  a  lyric  movement 
was  employed,  the  ordinary  octosyllabic  couplet  took  the 
place  of  those  versatile  measures  in  which  the  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobite  poets  had  delighted.  Swift,  Lady  Winchil- 
sea,  Pamell,  Philips,  and  Green,  the  five  poets  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  rebelled  against 
heroic  verse,  got  no  further  in  metrical  innovation  than 
the  shorter  and  more  ambling  couplet.  .Dyer,  in  his 
greatly  overrated  piece  called  Orongar  Hill,  followed  these 
his  predecessors.  But  Gray,  from  the  very  firsts  showed  a 
disposition  to  return  to  more  national  forms,  and  to  work 
out  his  stanzas  on  a  more  harmonic  principle.  He  seems 
to  have  disliked  the  facility  of  the  couplet,  and  the  vague 
length  to  which  it  might  be  repeated.  His  view  of  a 
poem  was  that  it  should  have  a  vertebrate  form,  which 
should  respond,  if  not  absolutely  to  its  subject,  at  least  to 
its  mood.  In  short  he  was  a  genuine  lyrist,  and  our 
literature  had  possessed  none  since  Milton  and  the  last 
cavalier  song-writers.  Yet  his  stanzas  are  built  up  from 
very  simple  materials.  Here,  in  the  Ode  to  Spring,  we 
begin  with  a  quatrain  of  the  common  ballad-meas\ires ; 
an  octosyllabic  couplet  is  added,  and  this  would  close  it 
with  a  rustic  efiFect,  were  the  music  not  prolonged  by  the 
addition  of  three  lines  more,  while  the  stanza  closes 
gravely  with  a  short  lino  of  six  syllables. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  West  deepened  Gray's  vein, 
of  poetry,  but  did  not  stop  its  flow.  He  poured  forth  his 
grief  and  affection  in  some  impassioned  hexameters,  full 
of  earnest  feeling,  which  he  afterwards  tried,  ineptly 
enough,  to  tack  on  to  the  icy  periods  of  his  De  Pnnciptu 
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Cogitaiidi.  In  no  other  of  hia  writings  does  Gray  employ 
quite  the  same  personal  und  emotional  accents,  in  none 
does  he  speak  out  so  plainly  from  the  heart,  and  with  so 
little  attention  to  his  singing  robes  : — 

11  dolore 

PeCtoTB,  in  altarins  uoa  anqnam  lenta  dolorem  ; 
Et  languere  ocolos  vidi,  et  palleBOere  aTnoDUDi 
7nltuin,  qoo  tuioqiiiuu  Pietaa  niai  lara,  Fidesqoe, 
Altoa  amor  Veri,  eC  panim  Bpirabst  HoaBstani- 
VigB  tameii  tanli  detnQBi  inolemeatia  morbi 
Ceasara  eat,  roduocmque  itemm  roaeo  ore  BnJatem 
Spersvl,  Btqae  una  tecnin,  dilecte  Fnioiii ! 
Credoliu  bea  lon^^,  ut  iiuondaiii,  bUen  So1c«. 

This  fragment,  the  most  attractive  of  hia  Latin  poems, 
trips  on  a  tag  from  Propertius,  and  suddenly  ccanes,  nor  is 
there  extant  any  later  e£^ion  of  Gray's  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. He  celebrated  the  death  of  Favooiua  in  another 
piece,  which  is  far  more  familiar  to  general  readers.  The 
MS.  of  this  sonnet,  now  at  Cambridge,  is  marked  "  at 
Stoke :  Aug.  1742 ;"  it  was  not  published  till  Mason 
included  it  in  hia  Memoirs. 

Id  Toin  to  me  tbe  Bmilm^  moiniDgs  shine. 

And  roddening  Phrabna  lilla  itie  golden  Sre ! 
The  birda  in  vain  their  amoroaa  descant  join, 

Or  ohoerfhl  Selda  reaame  their  gteen  Mtira: 
These  ears  alaa  !  for  other  Dotea  repine, 

A  diBuitmt  object  do  thaae  eyas  reqniiei 
Mj  lonely  uigaiah  molta  no  bsftrt  but  mine. 

And  in  mj  breast  th'  imperfeot  joya  eipire. 
Yat  moniing  smiles  the  bnay  race  Ui  oheer. 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  moDi 
The  fiotda  to  all  their  wonted  tribnto  bc&r ; 

To  warm  their  little  lovca  tha  birda  compliuii ; 
I  rmitlesa  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  boar. 

And  waep  tlie  more,  becaaso  I  weep  in  -rain. 

t  little  couijKisitioii  Ims  suffered  u  sort  uf  notoriety 
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from  the  fact  that  Wordsworth,  in  1800,  selected  it  as  an 
example  of  the  errors  of  an  ornate  style,  doing  so  because, 
as  he  frankly  admitted,  ''  Gray  stands  at  the  head  of  those 
who  by  their  reasonings  have  attempted  to  widen  the 
space  of  separation  betwixt  Prose  and  Metrical  composi- 
tion, and  was  more  than  any  other  man  curiously  elaborate 
in  the  structure  of  his  own  poetic  diction."  Wordsworth 
declares  that  out  of  the  fourteen  lines  of  this  poem  only 
five  are  of  any  value,  namely  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  the  language  of  which  *^  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  of  prose."  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  ingenuous.  If  we  allow  the  sun 
to  be  called  Phoebus,  and  if  we -pardon  the  "  green  attire," 
there  is  not  a  single  expression  in  the  sonnet  which  is 
fantastic  or  pompous.  It  is  simplicity  itself  in  comparison 
with  most  of  Milton's  sonnets,  and  it  seems  as  though 
Wordsworth  might  have  found  an  instance  of  fatuous 
grandiloquence  much  fitter  to  his  hand  in  Young,  or  better 
still  in  Armstrong,  master  of  those  who  go  about  to  call  a 
hat  a  "swart  sombrero."  Gray's  graceful  sonnet  was 
plainly  the  result  of  his  late  study  of  Petrarch,  and  we 
may  remind  ourselves,  in  this  age  of  flourishing  sonneteers, 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  specimen  of  its  class  that  had 
been  written  in  English  for  a  hundred  years,  certainly  the 
only  one  that  is  still  read  with  pleasure.  One  other  fact 
may  be  noted,  that  in  this  little  poem  Gray  first  begins  to 
practise  the  quatrain  of  alternate  heroics,  which  later  on 
became,  as  we  shall  see,  the  basis  of  all  his  harmonic 
effects,  and  which  he  learned  to  fashion  with  more  skill 
than  any  other  poet  before  or  sinca 

In  the  same  month  of  August  was  written  the  Ode  on  a 
Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College y  or,  as  in  Gray's  own  MS. 
which  I  have  examined,  of  Eton  College j  Windsor,  and  the 
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Of/jaceiil  roinitnj.  East  and  west  from  the  church  nf 
Stoke-Pogis,  towards  Stoke  Green  in  the  one  direction 
uiid  towards  Famham  Royal  in  the  other,  there  rises  a 
gentle  acclivity,  from  which  the  ground  gradually  slopes 
southward  to  the  Thames,  and  which  lies  opposite  those 
"  distant  spires  "  and  "  antique  towers  "  whicli  Gtay  lias 
sung  in  melodious  numbere.  The  woodland  parish  of 
Stoke  is  full  of  httle  rights-of-way,  nieadow-paths  without 
hodges,  tliat  skirt  the  breast  of  the  ridge  I  epeok  of,  and 
reveal  against  the  southern  sky  the  embattled  outline  of 
Windsor.  The  Eton  Ode  is  redolent  of  Stoke-Pogis,  and 
to  have  sauntered  where  Gray  himself  miist  have  muttered 
hia  veises  as  they  took  shape,  gives  the  reader  a  certain 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  poet's  sincerity.  Gray  hod  of 
bte  been  much  exercised  about  Eton ;  to  see  a  place  so 
full  of  reminiscences,  and  yet  be  too  distant  to  have 
news  of  it,  this  was  provoking  to  his  fancy.  In  hia  last 
letter  to  West  he  starts  the  reflection  that  he  developed  a 
few  months  later  in  the  Ode.  It  puzzled  him  to  think 
that  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Halifax,  whom  he  could 
remember  as  "  dirty  boys  playing  at  cricket,"  were  now 
statesmen,  while,  "  as  for  me,  I  am  never  a  bit  the 
older,  nor  the  bigger,  nor  the  wiser  than  I  was  then,  no, 
not  for  having  been  beyond  the  sea."  Lord  Sandwich, 
of  course,  as  all  readers  of  hunpoons  remember,  remained 
Gray's  pet  aversion  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  type  to  Iiini 
of  the  man  who,  without  manners,  or  parts,  or  character, 
could  force  his  way  into  power  by  the  sheer  insolence  o( 
woallh.  Tiie  Eton  Ode  was  inspired  by  the  regret  that 
the  iliuaions  of  boyhood,  the  innocence  that  comes  not  of 
virtue  but  of  inexperience,  the  sweetness  bom  not  of  a 
good  heart  but  of  n  good  digestion,  the  elation  which 
childish  spirits  give  and  which  owes  nothing  to  anger  or 
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dissipation,  that  these  simple  qualities  cannot  be  preserved 
through  life.  Gray  was,  or  thought  he  was,  "  never  a  bit 
the  older  "  than  he  was  at  Eton,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  world  would  be  better  if  Lord  Sandwich  could  have  been 
kept  for  ever  in  the  same  infantile  simplicity.  This  de- 
scription of  the  joyous  innocence  of  boyhood,  a  theme  re- 
quiring indeed  the  optimism  of  a  Pangloss,  has  never  been 
surpassed  as  an  ex  parte  statement  on  the  roseate  and 
ideal  side  of  the  question  ;  that  the  view  of  ethics  is  quite 
elementary,  and  would  have  done  honour  to  the  experience 
and  science  of  one  of  Gray's  good  old  aunts,  detracts  in  no 
sense  from  the  positive  beauty  of  the  poem  as  a  strain  of 
reflection ;  and  it  has  enjoyed  a  popularity  with  successive 
generations  which  puts  it  almost  outside  the  pale  of  verbal 
criticism.  When  a  short  ode  of  one  hundred  lines  has 
enriched  our  language  with  at  least  three  phrases  which 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  daily  speech,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  is  very  admirably  worded.  Indeed 
the^^on  Odeis  one  of  those  poems  which  have  suffered  from 
a  continued  excess  of  popularity,  and  its  famous  felicities, 
"  to  snatch  a  fearful  joy,"  "  regardless  of  their  doom,the  little 
victims  play,"  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise,"  have  suffered  the  extreme  degradation  as  well  as  the 
loftiest  honour  which  attends  on  passages  of  national 
verse,  since  they  have  been  so  universally  extolled  that 
they  have  finally  become  commonplace  witticisms  to  the 
million.  It  is  well  to  take  the  stanza  in  which  such  a 
phrase  occurs,  and  read  it  anew,  with  a  determination  to 
forget  that  one  of  its  lines  has  been  almost  efi^ed  in 
vulgar  traffic : — 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  grader  hours  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty, 
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Some  bold  advcntnreri  disdain 
The  timite  r>r  their  liltte  reign, 

And  anknowu  re^oai  dure  deBCiy  ; 
Btill  BB  they  ruu  thej  look  behind, 
Tbej  bear  a  Toioe  in  every  wind, 

And  Bootcti  a  leorfnl  joy. 


It  is  only  is  the  aocond  stanza  of  tlie  Eton  Ode  that 
Gray  pcnnits  himself  to  refer  to  the  constant  pressure  of 
regret  for  his  lost  friend ;  the  fields  ore  beloved  in  vain, 
and  in  Wordsworth's  exquisite  phrase,  he  turna  to  share 
the  raptute, — ah !  with  whom  1  In  yet  one  other  poom 
composed  during  this  prolific  montli  of  August  1742,  that 
n^ret  serves  simply  to  throw  a  veil  of  serious  and  pathetic 
sentiment  over  the  tone  of  the  reflection-  The  Ode  on 
Advertily,  so  named  by  Gray  himself  and  by  his  first 
editor  Mason,  but  since  styled,  I  know  not  why,  the 
Hymn  to  Adverniy,  is  remarkable  as  tlie  first  of  Gray's 
poems  in  which  he  shows  that  stateliness  of  movement 
and  pomp  of  allegorical  illustration  wliich  give  an  indi- 
viduality in  his  mature  style,  ^o  English  poet,  except 
perhaps  Milton  and  Shelley,  has  maintained  the  same 
severe  elevation  throughout  a  long  lyrical  piece ;  pethaiis 
the  fragments  of  such  lyrists  as  Simonides  gave  Gray  the 
hint  of  this  pure  and  cold  manner  of  writing,  llie 
shadowy  personages  of  allegory  throng  around  us,  and  we 
are  not  certain  that  we  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 
The  indifferent  critic  may  be  supposed  to  ask,  which  is 
Prosperity  and  which  is  Folly,  and  how  am  I  to  distiii' 
guish  them  from  the  Summer  Friend  and  from  Thought- 
leas  Joy  1  Adversity  herself  is  an  abstraction  which  has 
few  tenors  and  few  allurementa  for  us,  and  in  listening  to 
the  address  made  to  her  by  the  poet,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
her  in  our  appreciation  of  the  balanced  rhythm  and  rich 
persuasive  sound : — 
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Wisdom  in  sable  garb  arraTed, 
Immersed  in  rapt'rons  thooght  profound. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 
With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend ; 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  ftiend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself  severe, 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

O  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 
Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  ohast'ning  hand  ! 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 
Not  circled  with  the  vengefbl  band 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 

With  thund'ring  voice,  and  threat'ning  mien. 
With  screaming  Horror's  fiineral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benigrn,  O  Goddess,  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there. 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive, 
Teach  me  to  love,  and  to  foigive. 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan. 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  Man. 

Tliis  last  stanza,  where  he  gets  free  from  the  allegorical 
personages,  is  undoubtedly  the  best ;  and  the  curious 
couplet  about  the  "  generous  spark "  seems  to  me  to  be 
probably  a  reference  to  the  quarrel  with  Walpola  If 
this  be  thought  fantastic,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Gray's  circle  of  experience  and  emotion  was  unusually 
narrow.  To  return  to  the  treatment  of  allegory  and  the 
peculiar  style  of  this  ode,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
curious  fact  that  it  seems  impossible  to  claim  for  these 
qualities,  hitherto  unobserved  in  English  poetry,  precedency 
in  either  Gray  or  Collins.  Actual  priority,  of  course, 
belongs  to  Gray,  for  Collins  wrote  nothing  of  a  serious 
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nature  till  1745  or  1746  ;  but  his  Odes,  thoiigh  so  similar. 
or  rather  bo  analogoua,  to  Oray'a,  that  every  critic  has 
considered  them  as  holding  a.  distinct  place  together  in 
literature,  were  certainly  not  in  any  way  inspired  by  Gray. 
The  latt«r  published  nothing  till  1747,  whereas  in  Decem- 
ber, 1746,  CoUins'  precioua  little  volume  saw  the  light. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Collins,  at  school  at 
Winchester  until  1741,  at  college  at  Oxford  until  1744, 
could  have  seen  any  of  Gray's  verses,  which  )md  not 
then  begun  to  circulate  in  MS.,  in  the  way  in  which 
long  afterwards  the  Elegy  and  the  Bard  passed  from 
eager  hand  to  hand.  We  shall  see  that  Gray  read  Collins 
eventually,  but  without  interest,  while  Collins  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  conscious  of  Gray's  existence ; 
there  was  no  mutual  magnetic  attraction  betwetm  the  two 
poets,  and  we  must  suppose  their  extraordinaty  kinship 
to  have  been  a  mere  accident,  the  result  of  certain  forces 
acting  simultaneously  on  more  or  less  similar  intellectoal 
compounds.  There  was  no  other  resemblance  between  them, 
as  men,  than  this  one  gift  of  clear,  pure,  Simonidean  song. 
Collins  was  simply  a  reed,  cut  short  and  notched  by  the 
great  god  Pan,  for  the  production  of  enehanting  flutc- 
melodics  at  intervals ;  but  for  all  other  human  purp0);es  a 
vain  and  empty  thmg  indeeiL  In  Gray  the  song,  important 
as  it  was,  seemed  merely  one  phase  of  a  deep  and  consistent 
character,  of  a  brain  almost  universally  aecomplished,  of 
a  man,  in  short,  and  not  of  a  mere  musical  instrument 

One  more  work  of  great  importance  was  begun  nt 
Stoke  in  the  autumn  of  1743,  the  EUgy  wrote  in  a 
Cotaitry  Ckurch-Yanl.  It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible 
to  sny  what  form  it  originally  took,  or  what  lines  or 
thoughts  now  existing  in  it  ore  part  of  Iho  original 
scheme.     We  shall  examine  this  poem  at  length  when  we 
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reach  the  period  of  Gray's  career  to  which  it  belongs  in 
its  completed  form ;  but  as  the  question  is  often  asked, 
and  vaguely  answered,  where  was  the  JSiegy  written,  it 
may  at  once  be  said  that  it  was  begun  at  Stoke  in 
October  or  November  1742,  continued  at  Stoke  imme- 
diately after  the  funeral  of  Gray's  aunt.  Miss  Maiy 
Antrobus,  in  November  1749,  and  finished  at  Cambridge 
in  June  1750.  And  it  may  here  be  remarked  as  a  very 
singular  fact  that  the  death  of  a  valued  friend  seems  to 
have  been  the  stimulus  of  greatest  efficacy  in  rousing 
Gray  to  the  composition  of  poetry,  and  did  in  fact  excite 
him  to  the  completion  of  most  of  his  important  poems. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  a  very  slender  hold  on  life  him- 
self, who  walked  habitually  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  and  whose  periods  of  greatest  vitality  were 
those  in  which  bereavement  proved  to  him,  that,  melan- 
choly as  he  was,  even  he  had  something  to  lose  and  to 
regret 

It  is  therefore  perhaps  more  than  a  strong  impression 
that  makes  me  conjecture  the  beginning  of  the  Eleffy 
wrote  in  a  Country  Church-Yard  to  date  from  the  funeral 
of  Gray's  uncle,  Jonathan  Rogers,  who  died  at  Stoke- 
Pogis  on  the  21st  of  October,  1742,  and  who  was  buried 
with  the  Antrobus  family  in  the  church  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Bumham.  An  ingenious  Latin  inscription 
to  him,  in  a  marble  tablet  in  the  church  of  that  name, 
has  always  been  ascribed  to  Gray  himsell  Eogers  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  having  spent  thirty-two  years  in 
undisturbed  felicity  with  his  wife,  bom  Anna  Antrobus, 
who  survived  him  till  near  the  end  of  her  celebrated 
nephew's  lifa  The  death  of  Mr.  Eogers  completely 
altered  Gray's  prospects.  Mrs.  Eogers  appears  to  have 
been  left  with  a  very  small  fortune,  just  enough  to  sup- 
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port  lier  aotl  her  sisters  Mrs.  Gray  and  Miss  Antrobus, 
in  genteel  comfort,  if  they  shared  a  Louse  together,  and 
had  no  extraneous  esiwnses.  The  ladies  from  ComhiU 
accordingly  came  down  to  West  End  Houfic  at  Stoke,  and 
there  the  three  sisters  lived  until  their  respective  deaths. 
But  Gray's  dream  of  a  life  of  lettered  ease  was  at  an 
end ;  he  saw  that  what  would  support  the«e  ladies  would 
leave  but  little  margin  for  him.  His  temperament  and 
his  mode  of  study  ehut  him  out  from  every  energetic 
profession.  He  was  twenty-five  yeara  of  age,  and  hitherto 
had  not  so  much  as  begun  any  serious  study  of  the  law, 
for  which  his  mother  still  imagined  him  to  be  preparing. 
Only  one  conise  was  open  to  him,  iwniely,  to  return  to 
Cambridge,  where  living  was  very  cheap,  and  to  reside  in 
college,  spending  his  vacations  quietly  al  Stoke  Pogis. 
Aa  Mason  puta  it,  "  he  was  too  delicate  to  hurt  two 
persons  for  whom  he  had  bo  tender  an  affection,  by 
peremptorily  declaring  his  real  intentions,  and  therefore 
changed,  or  pretended  to  change,  the  lino  of  liis  study." 
Henceforward,  until  1759,  his  whole  life  was  a  reguloT 
oscillation  between  Stoke  and  Cambridge,  varied  only  l]y 
occasional  visits  to  London.  The  firat  part  of  his  lifo 
was  now  over.  At  twenty-five  Gray  becomes  a  middle- 
aged  man,  and  loses,  among  the  libraries  of  the  University, 
bis  last  pretensions  to  physical  elasticity.  From  this 
lime  forward  we  find  that  his  aUmenta,  his  melancholy, 
his  reserve,  and  his  habit  of  ibowning  conscionsi 
perpetual  study,  have  taken  firm  hold  upon  him,  and  ht\ 
begins  to  plunge  into  an  excess  of  reading,  treating  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  narcotic.  In  the  winter 
of  1742  he  proceeded  to  Potcrhousit,  and  taking  his 
bachelor's  degree  iii  Civil  Ijaw,  was  forthwith  installed  as 
a  teaideut  of  that  college. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LIFE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Gbat  took  up  his  abode  at  Peterhouse,  in  the  room 
nearest  the  road  on  the  second  floor  on  the  north  side,  a 
room  which  still  exists  and  which  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Pembroke  College  further  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Trumpington  Street  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  Gray's 
eyes  and  thoughts  were  for  ever  away  from  home,  and 
paying  a  visit  to  the  society  across  the  road.  His  letters 
are  full  of  minute  discussions  of  what  is  going  on  at  Pem- 
broke, but  never  a  word  of  Peterhouse ;  indeed  so  natu- 
rally and  commonly  does  he  discuss  the  politics  of  the 
former  college,  often  without  naming  it,  that  all  his  bio- 
graphers, except  of  course  Mason,  seem  to  have  taken  for 
granted  that  he  was  describing  Peterhouse.  Oddly  enough. 
Mason,  who  might  have  explained  this  circumstance  in 
half  a  dozen  words,  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the 
fact,  so  natural  did  it  seem  to  him  to  read  about  events 
which  went  on  in  his  own  college  of  Pembroke.  Nor  is  it 
explained  why  Gray  never  became  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse. 
In  all  the  correspondence  of  Gray  I  have  only  noted  one 
solitary  instance  in  which  he  has  mentioned  a  Petru- 
sian  ;  on  this  one  occasion  he  does  name  the  Master,  J. 
Whalley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  connexion  with 
^  anecdote  which  does  more  honour  to  him  as  a  kind  old 
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soul  than  as  a  disciplinanim.  But  all  Gmy's  friends,  anj 
enemies,  nnd  intereata,  were  centered  in  Pembroke,  and 
he  shows  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  oil  the  cabals 
and  ridiculous  little  intrigues  which  thrilled  the  commou- 
room  of  that  college,  aa  requires  an  explanation  tliat 
now  can  never  be  given.  These  first  years  of  hU  resi- 
dence ore  the  moat  obscure  in  his  whole  career.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  of  his  three  most  intimate  cotrespon- 
dente  one,  Wuut,  was  dead,  another,  Wolpole,  eatnuigeil, 
and  the  third,  ^Vharton,  a  resident  in  Cambridge  like  him- 
self, and  therefore  too  near  at  hand  to  be  written  ta  On 
the  STth  of  December,  1742,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
ot  the  university,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  which 
has  been  preserved,  and  his  Hymn  to  Itpioranee,  Mason 
tells  ua,  dates  from  the  same  time.  But  after  this  he 
entirely  disappear!)  from  ns  for  a  couple  of  yeaia,  a  few 
l^nds  of  the  direction  taken  fay  hia  atudies  and  his 
schemes  of  literary  work  being  the  only  glimpses  we  get 
of  Idm. 

But  although  Gray  tella  us  nothing  about  hie  own 
college,  it  is  still  possible  to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  idea 
of  the  society  with  whom  ho  moved  at  Pembroke.  The 
Master,  Dr.  Koger  Long,  was  a  man  of  parts,  but  full  of 
eccentricities,  and  gifted  with  a  very  disagrooablo  temper. 
He  was  a  species  of  poetaster,  oddly  associated  in  verse,  at 
different  extremes  of  hia  long  life,  with  Laurence  Euedeu, 
the  poet  laureat«,  and  the  great  Eraamiis  Darwin.  When 
Gray  settled  in  tlie  University,  Roger  Long  was  sixLy-two 
yean  of  age,  had  been  Master  of  Pembroke  nine  yeora, 
sad,  after  being  appointed  Lowndes'  Professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  1750,  was  to  survive  until  1770,  dying  in  his 
oinety-fint  year.  He  was  fond  of  exercising  his  inven- 
I  iiou  on  lumbering  constructions,  which  provoked  llie  ridi- 
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cule  of  yotuig  wits  like  Gray ;  snch  as  a  sort  of  orrery 
which  ho  built  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  inner 
court  of  Pembroke ;  and  a  still  more  remarkable  water- 
velocipede,  upon  which  Dr.  Long  was  wont  to  splash 
about  in  Pembroke  basin,  "  like  a  wild  goose  at  play," 
heedless  of  mocking  undergraduates.  This  eccentric  per- 
sonage was  the  object  of  much  observation  on  the  part  of 
Gray,  who  frequently  mentioned  him  in  his  letters,  and 
was  delighted  when  any  new  absurdity  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  to  his  correspondents  about  ''  the  high 
and  mighty  Prince  Roger  sumamed  the  Long,  Lord  of  the 
great  Zodiac,  the  glass  Uranium,  and  the  Chariot  that  goes 
without  horses."  As  the  astronomer  grew  older,  he  more 
and  more  lost  his  authority  with  the  fellows,  and  Gray 
describes  scenes  of  absolute  rebellion  which  are,  I  believe, 
recorded  by  no  other  historian.  Gray  was,  imdoubtedly 
in  possession  of  information  denied  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Part  of  tliis  information  came,  we  cannot  doubt, 
from  Dr.  Wharton,  and  jmrt  from  another  intimate  friend 
of  Gra/s,  William  Trollope,  who  had  taken  his  degree  in 
1730,  and  who  was  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of  Pembroke. 
Another  excellent  friend  of  Gray's,  also  a  leading  man  at 
Pembroke,  was  the  gentle  and  refined  Dr.  James  Brown, 
who  eventually  succeeded  Long  in  the  mastership,  and  in 
whose  arms  Gray  died.  Outside  this  little  Pembroke 
circle  Gray  had  few  associates.  He  knew  Conyers  Middle- 
ton  very  well,  and  seems  to  have  gained,  a  little  later, 
while  haunting  the  rich  library  of  Emmanuel  College,  the 
acquaintance  of  a  man  whoso  influence  on  him  was  dis- 
tinctly hurtful,  the  satellite  of  Warburton,  Richard  Hurd, 
long  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester.  But  his  association 
with  Conyers  Middleton,  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  then  moving  in  the  University,  amounted  almost 
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to  friendship.  They  prohably  met  nearly  every  day, 
Middlcton  being  University  Librarian ;  there  was  much 
that  Gray  would  find  sympathetic  in  the  broad  theology  oE 
Middleton,  who  had  won  his  spurs  by  attacking  the  deists 
from  ground  almost  as  sceptical  as  their  own,  yet  strictly 
within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy  -  nor  would  the  irony  and 
free  thought  of  a  champion  of  the  Church  of  England  bo 
shocking  to  Gray,  whose  own  tenets  were  at  this  time  no 
leas  broad  than  Ids  hatred  of  on  open  profeasion  of  deism 
was  pronounced.  Gray's  feeling  in  religion  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  high  and  dry  objection  to  enthusiaam,  or 
clionge,  or  subversion.  He  was  willing  to  admit  a  certain 
breadth  of  conjecture,  so  long  as  the  forms  of  orthodosy 
were  preserved,  but  he  objected  excessively  to  any  attemjA 
to  tamper  with  those  forms,  collecting  Shaftesbury,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  and  Hume  under  one  general  category  of 
abhorrence.  As  be  says  in  a  cancelled  stanza  of  one  of 
his  poems ; — 

No  noTB,  with  reaaon  and  th j*^  at  itrife, 
GivB  ODzioiia  oarea  and  endleia  wishei  room ; 

Bot  thningb  Uia  oool  seqQMtcr'd  r&le  of  life 
Puraoo  tbe  •Uent  tenont  of  (h;  doom, 


an  attitude  which  would  not  preclude  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  curious  speculations  of  Conyera  Middleton. 
There  i«  no  doubt,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  com- 
panion-i  of  this  class,  most  of  them,  like  Middleton,  much 
older  than  himself,  he  found  Cambridge  exceedingly 
dreaiy.  He  talks  in  one  of  his  letters  of  "  the  strong  at- 
tachment, or  rather  alliance,  which  I  and  all  here  owe 
to  our  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  the  president  of  presi- 

Identa,  and  head  of  heads  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce  her  name,   that   inefTablu  Octogrammaton),  tbe 
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power  of  Ladneas,  Tou  must  know  that  she  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  me  (in  preference  to  so  many  old  ser- 
vants of  hers,  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in  quali- 
fying themselves  for  the  office)  Grand  Picker  of  Straws 
and  Push-Pin  Player  in  ordinaiy  to  her  Supinity."  This 
in  1744,  and  the  same  note  had  been  struck  two  years 
earlier  in  his  curiously  splenetic  Hymn  to  Ignorance : — 

Hail,  borron,  bail !  ye  ever  gloomy  bowers, 
Te  Gotbic  fiuies,  and  antiquated  towers, 
Wbere  rasby  Camus'  slowly-winding  flood 
Perpetual  draws  bis  bumid  train  of  mud : 
Glad  I  revisit  tby  neglected  reign, 
O  take  me  to  tby  peaoeftil  sbade  again. 

This  atmosphere  of  apathy  and  ignorance  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  It  was, 
indeed  absolutely  fatal  to  it,  and  being  at  liberty  to  write 
odes  any  hour  of  any  day  completely  took  away  from  the 
poet  the  inclination  to  compose  them  at  alL  The  flow  of 
verse  which  had  been  so  full  and  constant  in  1742  ceased 
abruptly  and  entirely,  and  his  thoughts  turned  in  a  wholly 
fresh  direction.  He  gave  himself  up  almost  exclusively 
for  the  first  four  or  five  years  to  a  consecutive  study  of 
the  whole  existing  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  If  he 
had  seen  cause  to  lament  the  deadness  of  classical  enter- 
prise at  Cambridge  when  he  was  an  undoigraduate,  this 
lethargy  had  become  still  more  universal  since  the  death 
of  Bentley  and  Snapc.  Gray  insisted,  almost  in  solitude, 
on  the  necessity  of  persistence  in  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
literature,  and  he  forms  the  link  between  the  school  of 
humanity  which  flourished  in  Cambridge  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  of  which  Porson  was 
to  be  the  representative. 

One  of  Gray's  earliest  schemes  was  a   critical  text 
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of  Stralw,  an  author  of  whom  ho  knew  no  aatiafac- 
tory  edition.  Among  the  Pembroke  MSS.  may  still 
be  found  his  painstaking  and  copious  not«B  collected 
for  this  purpose,  and  Mason  possessed  in  Gray's  hand- 
writing "  A  great  number  of  geographical  disquisitions, 
particularly  with  respect  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  com- 
prehends Penia  and  India  ;  concerning  the  ancient  and 
modem  names  and  divisions  of  which  extensive  countries 
his  notes  are  very  copious."  This  edition  of  Strabo  never 
came  to  the  birth,  and  the  some  haa  to  bo  said  of  His  pro- 
jected Flato,  the  notes  for  every  section  of  which  were 
in  existence  when  Mason  camo  to  examine  his  papers. 
Another  labour  over  which  he  toiled  in  vain  was  a  text  of 
the  Greek  Anthology,  with  translations  of  each  separate 
epigram  into  Latin  elegiac  Terse,  a  task  on  which  he 
wasted  months  of  valuable  time,  and  which  he  then 
abandoned.  His  MS.,  however,  of  this  last-mentioned 
work,  came  into  his  executors'  liands,  copied  out  its  if  for 
the  press,  with  the  addition,  even,  of  a  vory  full  index, 
and  it  ia  a  little  surprising  tliat  Mason  should  not  have 
hastened  to  oblige  the  world  of  classical  students  with  a 
work  which  would  have  had  a  value  at  that  time  that 
it  could  not  be  said  to  possess  now-a-duys.  Loid  Cheater- 
field  confidently  "  recommends  the  Greek  epigrams  to  the 
sapreme  contempt"  of  his  precious  son,  and  in  so  doing 
gauged  rightly  enough  the  taste  of  the  ago.  It  would 
seem  tliftt  Gray  had  the  good  sense  to  enjoy  the  ilolicioua 
little  poems  of  Melcagcr  and  his  fellow-singers,  but  had  not 
moral  energy  enough  to  insist  on  forcing  them  upon  the 
attention  of  the  world.  He  lamented,  too,  the  neglect 
into  wliich  Aristotle  had  fallen,  and  determined  to  restore 
him  to  the  notice  of  English  scholaifi.  As  in  tlie  previous 
cusee,  however,  his  intentions  remained  nnfulfilled,  and 
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we  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  consideraiioii  of  all  this 
melancholy  waste  of  eneigy  and  learning.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  sadder  irony  on  the  career  of  a  scholar  of 
Gray's  genius  and  accomplishment  than  is  given  hy  the 
dismal  contents  of  the  so-ealled  second  volume  of  his 
Works f  published  by  Mathias  in  1814,  fragments  and 
jottings  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  literature  that 
dough  bears  to  bread. 

The  imf  ortunate  difference  with  Horace  Walpole  came 
to  a  close  in  the  winter  of  1744.  A  lady,  probably  Mrs. 
Conyers  Middleton,  made  peace  between  the  friends. 
Walpole  expressed  a  desire  that  Gray  would  write  to  him, 
and  as  Gray  was  passing  through  London  on  his  way  from 
Cambridge  to  Stoke  in  the  early  part  of  November,  a 
meeting  came  off.  The  poet  wrote  Walpole  a  note  as  soon 
as  he  arrived,  "  and  immediately  received  a  very  civil  an- 
swer." Horace  Walpole  was  then  living  in  the  ministerial 
neighbourhood  of  Arlington  Street,  and  thither  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  Gray  went  to  visit  him.  Gray's  account  to 
Wharton  of  the  interview  is  entertaining :  "  I  was  some- 
what abashed  at  his  confidence  ;  he  came  to  meet  me,  kissed 
me  on  both  sides  with  all  the  ease  of  one  who  receives  an 
acquaintance  just  come  out  of  the  country,  squatted  me 
into  a  fauteuil,  began  to  talk  of  the  town,  and  this  and 
that  and  t'other,  and  continued  with  little  interruption 
for  three  hours,  when  I  took  my  leave  very  indifferently 
pleased,  but  treated  witli  monstrous  good  breeding.  I 
supped  with  him  next  night,  as  he  desired.  Ashton  was 
there,  whose  formalities  tickled  me  inwardly,  for  he,  I 
foimd,  was  to  be  angry  about  the  letter  I  had  wrote  him. 
However,  in  going  home  together  our  hackney-coach 
jumbled  us  up  into  a  sort  of  reconciliation.  ....  Next 
morning  I  breakfasted  alone  with  Mr.  Walpole  ;  when  we 
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hail  all  the  dclaircisseTncnt  I  cTor  PXp«ctoil,  and  I  l«ft  liliii 
iimeh  Iwttcr  satisfied  than  I  had  been  liitliorta"  Gray's 
prido  we  sec  struggling  i^itut  a  very  hearty  deairo  in 
Walpole  to  lot  bygones  be  bygouaa  ;  tlw  stately  littlo  poet, 
liowever,  was  not  nblc  to  hold  out  ngainst  ao  many  cour- 
teous soductions,  and  lie  graduuUy  returned  to  hia  old 
intimacy  and  affection  for  Wa!|>oI&  It  ia  novertheless 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  became  bo  fond  of  the  latter  m 
Walpole  was  of  hini.  He  accepted  the  homage,  however, 
to  the  end  of  hie  days,  and  was  more  admired  peiluipe,  by 
Homce  Walpole,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  any  other 
persoit. 

Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  "  felaireiseement  "  with 
Walpole,  Gray  began  at  this  tinin  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Chute  and  Mr.  Whithead,  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  liad  spent  some  months  in  Venice.  Chute  was  a 
Htuiipahira  squire,  a  dozen  yeais  senior  to  Gray  and 
Walpole,  but  a  groat  admirer  of  them  both,  and  thoy  both 
wrote  to  him  some  of  their  brightest  letteta.  Chute  was 
what  our  EUxaliethan  forefathere  called  "  Itulianate  ;"  he 
Hympathiied  with  Gray's  tastes  in  music  and  atottiary, 
vowed  that  life  was  not  worth  living  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  spent  the  greater  port  of  his  time  in  Casa  Ambrosio, 
Sir  Horace  Mann's  house  in  Florence.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished person,  who  played  and  sang,  and  turned  a  neat 
copy  of  verses,  and  altogetlier  was  a  very  agreeable  excep- 
tion among  country  gentlemeiL  He  lived  on  until  1TT6, 
carefully  preserving  the  letters  he  hail  interclianged  with 
his  sprightly  friends. 

About  this  time  (May  30,  1744)  Pope  had  died, 
and  both  Gray  and  Widpolu  refer  frequently  to  the 
circumstance  in  their  letters.  It  seems  that  Gray 
hod    hud    at   least    one    interview  with  the   great    poet 
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of  the  age  before  him,  an  interview  the  date  of 
which  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain.  Gray's  words 
are  interesting.  He  writes  to  Walpole  (Feb.  3,  1746), 
referring  probably  to  the  scandals  about  Atossa  and  the 
Patriot  King^  '*  I  can  say  no  more  for  Mr.  Pope,  for  what 
you  keep  in  reserve  may  be  worse  than  aU  the  rest  It 
is  natural  to  wish  the  finest  writer,-— one  of  them, — we 
ever  had,  should  be  an  honest  man.  It  is  for  the  interest 
even  of  that  virtue,  whose  friend  he  professed  himself 
and  whose  beauties  he  sung,  that  he  should  not  be  found 
a  dirty  animal  But,  however,  this  is  Mr.  Warburton's 
business,  not  mine,  who  may  scribble  his  pen  to  the 
stumps  and  all  in  vain,  if  these  facts  are  so.  It  is  not 
from  what  he  told  me  about  himsdf  that  I  thought  well 
of  him,  but  from  a  humanity  and  goodness  of  heart,  aye, 
and  greatness  of  mind,  that  runs  through  his  private  cor- 
respondence, not  less  apparent  than  are  a  thousand  little 
vanities  and  weaknesses  mixed  with  those  good  qualities, 
for  nobody  ever  took  him  for  a  philosopher."  There 
exists  a  book  in  which  Pope  has  written  his  own  name, 
and  Gray  his  underneath,  with  a  date  in  Pope's  lifetime. 
Evidently  there  had  been  personal  intercourse  between 
them,  in  which  "Walpole  may  have  had  a  part ;  for  the 
latter  said,  very  late  in  his  own  career,  "  Remember,  I 
have  lived  with  Gray  and  seen  Pope." 

In  1744  appeared  two  poems  of  some  importance  in 
the  history  of  eighteenth  century  literature,  Akenside's 
Pleasuree  of  the  Imagination  and  Armstrong's  Art  of 
Preserving  Health,  Gray  read  them  instantly,  for  the 
authors  were  friends  of  his  friend  Wharton.  Tlie  first 
he  found  often  obscure  and  even  unintelligible,  but  yet  in 
many  respects  admirable ;  and  he  checked  himself  in 
the  act  of  criticizing  Akenside,  "  a  very  ingenious  man. 
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worth  fifty  of  myeelf."'  For  AimBtrong  hu  HhoweJ  less 
iiitereat  The  reatling  of  theso  and  other  poems,  a  fresh 
bent  of  the  pulue  of  Eugliah  jioetry  in  her  fainting  fit, 
set  him  thinking  of  hia  own  neglected  epic,  the  De 
PrineipiU  Onyilandi,  or  "  Master  Tommy  Lucretius  "  as  he 
nicknamed  it.  This  unwicMy  prodnction,  however,  could 
not  be  encouraged  to  flourieh  :  "  'tis  but  a  puleing  chitt," 
says  its  author,  and  Mason  tells  us  that  about  this  time 
the  posthumous  publication  of  the  Anii-Lucretitt»  of  the 
Cardinal  Melchior  de  Polignac,  a  book  long  awaited 
and  received  at  last  with  great  disappointment,  made 
Gray  decide  to  let  Locke  and  the  Origin  of  Ideas  alone. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  July  1745  Gray  had  serious 
thoughts,  which  came  to  nothing,  of  moving  over  from 
Pct«rhou8e  to  Trinity  Hall 

We  get  glimpses  of  him  now  and  then,  from  his 
letters.  He  does  not  entirely  forget  the  pleaeoreit  nf 
"fltrumming,"  he  telle  Chute;  "I  look  at  my  muaie 
now  and  tlien,  that  I  may  not  foiget  it ;"  and  in 
September  1746  he  has  been  writing  "  a  few  autumnal 
verses,"  the  exact  nnture  of  which  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  specify.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  had 
been  in  London,  spending  his  mornings  with  Walpole 
in  Arlington  Street,  and  his  afternoons  at  the  trial  of  the 
Jacobite  Lords.  His  account  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cro- 
martic  is  vivid,  and  not  as  unsympathetic  as  it  might  be. 
Now,  as  for  many  yean  to  come.  Gray  usually  wont  up 
to  town  in  the  middle  of  June,  saw  what  was  to  bo  seen, 
proceeded  to  Stoke,  and  returned  to  Cambridge  in  Sep- 
tember. Late  in  August  1746  Horace  Waljiole  took  a 
house  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  and 
Gray  at  Stoke  found  this  very  convenient,  for  the  friends 
were  able  to  e]wud  one  day  of  each  we<-k  kigether.     In 
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May  1747  Walpole  rented,  and  afterwards  boughti  ihat 
estate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  which  he  has 
made  famous  imder  the  name  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  in 
future  Gray  scarcely  ever  passed  a  long  vacation  ¥rithoat 
spending  some  of  his  time  there.  It  was  now  that  his 
first  poem  was  published.  Walpole  persuaded  him  to 
allow  Dpdsley  to  print  the  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  CoUegej  and  it  accordingly  appeared  anonymously, 
in  the  summer  of  1747,  as  a  thin  folio  pamphlet  In  the 
autumn  of  this  same  year,  while  Gray  was  Walpole's 
guest'  at  Strawberry  Hill,  he  sat  for  the  most  pleasing, 
though  the  most  feminine  of  his  portraits,  that  by  John 
Giles  Eckhardt,  a  German  who  had  come  over  with 
Yanloo,  and  to  whom  Walpole  had  addressed  his  poem  of 
The  Beauties,  The  Eton  Ode  fell  perfectly  stillborn,  in 
spite  of  Walpole*8  enthusiasm ;  even  less  observed  by  the 
critics  of  the  hour  than  Collins'  little  volimie  of  Odes^ 
which  had  appeared  six  months  earlier.  We  may  observe 
that  Gray  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  only 
absolutely  unknown,  but  not  in  the  least  persuaded  in 
himself  that  lie  ought  to  be  known. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  remark- 
able interview  took  place  between  Gray  and  HogartL 
The  great  painter,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  had  just 
reached  the  summit  of  his  reputation  by  completing  his 
Marriage  a  la  Mode^  which  Gray  admired  like  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  vivacious  Walpole  thought  that  he 
would  bring  these  interesting  men  together,  and  accord- 
ingly arranged  a  little  dinner,  from  wliich  he  anticipated 
no  small  intellectual  diversion.  Unfortunately  Hogarth 
was  more  surly  and  egotistical  than  usual,  and  Gray  was 
plunged  in  one  of  his  fits  of  melancholy  reserve,  so  that 
Walpole  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  flow  of  spirits 
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0  prevBUt  alMolute  silence,  and  vowed  at  the  end  of  the 
npaat  that  ho  hod  never  been  so  dull  id  Iiih  lift.'.  To 
w,  however,  how  Gray  could  sparkle  when  the  cloud 
happened  to  rise  from  oif  his  spirits,  we  may  quote  entire 
i  delightful  letter  to  Walpolo,  in  which  one  of  the 
lightest  of  Mb  lesser  poems  first  appeared : — 


Cainl)ridge,  Uarch  1.  1717. 

Ai  one  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  to  SToid  blunders  in  a 
ooDiplimeut  of  condoleoce,  it  would  be  a  senBible  gatisfaction 
to  me,  before  I  testily  my  sorrow,  and  the  liucere  part  I  take 
in  your  mUfortuae,  to  know  for  certain  who  it  is  I  lamenL  I 
kneiT  Zara  and  Sellroa  {Selima,  was  it  P  or  Fatima  ?),  or  rather 
I  knew  thpm  both  together  i  far  I  cannot  jus tlj  kbj  which  wu 
which.  Then  as  to  your  "  handsome  Cat,"  the  name  you  dis- 
tinguish her  by,  1  am  no  leia  at  a  lose,  ai  well  knowing  one's 
handsome  cat  is  always  the  cat  one  lores  best ;  or  if  one  be  alive 
and  one  dead,  it  it  usually  the  latter  that  is  the  handsomest. 
Besides,  if  the  point  were  never  so  clear,  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
me  so  ill-bred  or  so  imprudent  as  to  forfeit  all  my  interest  in  the 
sarvivor )  oh,  no !  I  would  rather  seem  l«  mistake,  and  imagine 
to  be  sure  it  must  be  the  tabby  one  that  had  met  with  this  sad 
accident.  Till  this  matter  ie  a  little  better  determined,  you  will 
e  me  if  I  do  oot  begin  to  cry ; — 


^Pvhi 

f^njoi 


"  TempuB  inane  peto,  requiem,  spatinmque  (loloris." 


liob  interval  is  the  more  convenient,  as  it  given  me  time  to 
njoice  with  you  on  your  new  honours  [Walpole  had  just  been 
elected  F.R.B.].  This  it  only  a  beginning;  I  reckon  next  week 
we  shall  bear  you  are  a  tree-mason,  or  a  Gormagon  at  leasl. 
Heigh  ho !  I  feel  (as  jou  to  be  sure  have  long  since)  that  1  have 
very  little  to  say,  at  least  in  prose.  Somebody  will  be  the  better 
for  it  i  Idonotmeanyoa.bnt  yourCatifeueMademoiselleSelim^ 
whom  I  am  about  to  immortAliae  for  one  week  or  fortnight,  u 


StiSl  hmi  ^m  ipat'd ;  1 

Two  branrnnni  tarnm 

TbeGouiof  tlw 


TIbdiu^  richeac  porpfe,  to  tha 
Beom/d  »  gnlden  gfeua. 


Tbe  haplefli  JSjmpk  with 

A  wfauker  fint,  and  then  »  dsw» 

Wish  msBT  an  acdent  wish. 
She  itRCch'd,  in  Tain,  to  reach  the 
What  female  heart  can  gold  deqviae  ? 

What  Cat'i  aTcrae  to  iSah  ? 


Prcaumptnooi  maid !  With  kioks  intent 
Again  the  stretched,  again  she  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gnlf  between, 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  br,  and  smil'd.) 
The  slipp'ry  Terge  her  feet  begnfl'd. 

She  iombled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood. 
She  mow'd  to  ev'ry  wat'ry  God  ; 

Homo  n\ww\y  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  camo,  no  Nereid  stirred, 
No  omol  Trim  nor  Harry  heard, 

W)iat  faTourito  has  a  friend  ? 
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From  btiDoe,  ye  beantiea,  andeoeiVi), 
Know  one  falso  step  i*  na'er  retriev'J. 

Ami  be  with  c»atii>n  bold. 
Not  oU  that  l«mptii  your  w&nd'ritig  ejea 
And  heedleaa  hearti  ia  Uwfnl  priie, 

Not  all,  that  gliitera,  gold. 

There's  a  poem  for  yon ;  it  is  rether  too  long  for  an  Epitaph. 

It  is  rather  too  long  for  a  quotatioo,  kIbo,  but  the 
leoJeT  may  find  Bome  entertainment  in  seeing  bo  fomiliBT 
a  poem  reetot«d  to  its  original  readings.  Johnson's  com- 
mont  on  thia  piece  is  more  unfortunate  than  uauaL  He 
colls  it  "  a  trifle,  but  not  a  happy  trifle."  Later  critics 
have  been  unanimous  in  thinking  it  one  of  the  happiest 
of  aU  trifles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  its  ease 
and  lightness  it  shows  that  Gray  had  been  reading  Greeset 
and  Piron  to  advantage,  and  that  ho  remembered  the  gay 
suppers  with  Mdllo.  Quinault.  A  French  poet  of  the 
neatest  diiKt,  however,  would  certainly  have  avoided  tlie 
specious  little  error  detected  by  Johnson  in  the  last  line, 
and  would  not  have  laid  himself  open  to  t)ie  charge  of 
supposing  that  what  cats  really  like  is  not  gold-fish,  but 
gold  itself. 

Wo  must  return,  however,  to  the  dreary  days  in  which 
Gray  divided  his  leisure  from  Greek  literature  between 
drinking  tarwater,  on  the  recommendation  of  Berkeley's 
Sirit,  and  observing  the  extraordinary  quarrelling  and 
bickering  which  went  on  in  the  combination-nmm  at 
Pembroke.  These  dissensions  reached  a  climax  in  the 
summer  of  1746.  The  cause  of  the  Master,  Dr.  Roger 
Long,  was  supported  by  a  certain  Dr.  Andrews,  while 
James  Brown,  popularly  styled  Obadiah  Fusk,  led  the 
Ixidy  of  the  fellows,  with  whom  Gray  sympatbiied. 
"  Mr.  Brown  wonts  nothing  but  a  foot  in  height  tuiil  his 
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own  hair  to  make  him  a  little  old  Boman,"  we  aie  told  in 
August  of  that  year,  and  has  been  so  detennined  that  the 
Master  talks  of  calling  in  the  Attorney-General  to  decide 
Even  in  the  Long  Vacation  fellows  of  Pembroke  can  talk 
of  nothing  else,  and  "  tremble  while  they  speak."  Tuthill, 
for  some  occult  reason,  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his 
fellowship,  and  Gray  at  Stoke,  in  September  1746,  will 
hurry  to  Cambridge  at  any  moment,  so  as  not  to  be  absent 
during  the  Pembroke  audit 

All  this  time  not  one  word  is  said  of  his  own 
college.  Nor  was  he  always  so  anxious  to  return  to 
Cambridge.  In  the  winter  of  1746  he  had  a  veiy 
bright  spell  of  enjoyment  in  London.  *'I  have  been 
in  town,"  he  says  to  Wharton  (Dec  11th),  ''flaunt- 
ing about  at  public  places  of  aU  kinds  with  my  two 
Italianized  friends  [Chute  and  Whithead].  The  world 
itself  has  some  attractions  in  it  to  a  solitary  of  six 
years*  standing;  and  agreeable,  well-meaning  people  of 
sense  (thank  Heaven  there  are  so  few  of  them)  are  my 
peculiar  magnet ;  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  I  felt  some 
reluctance  at  parting  with  them  so  soon,  or  if  my  spirits, 
when  I  return  to  my  cell,  should  sink  for  a  time,  not 
indeed  to  storm  or  tempest,  but  a  good  deal  below  change- 
able." He  was  considerably  troubled  by  want  of  money 
at  this  time  ;  he  had  been  to  town  partly  to  sell  off  a  little 
stock,  to  pay  an  old  debt,  and  had  found  the  rate  of 
exchange  so  low  tliat  he  would  have  lost  twelve  per  cent 
He  was  saved  from  this  necessity  by  a  timely  loan  from 
Wharton.  He  spent  his  leisure  at  Cliristmas  in  making 
a  great  chronological  table,  the  form  of  which  long  aftei^ 
wards  suggested  to  Henry  Clinton  his  Fasti  Hellenici. 
Gray's  work  began  with  the  30th  Olympiad,  and  was 
brought   down    to    the    113th,   covering  therefore   332 
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yearB.  Each  page  of  it  was  divided  into  nine  coltumiB, 
one  for  Uib  Ulympiad,  the  second  for  the  Archaus,  the 
third  for  the  puhlic  affaire  of  Greece,  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  for  the  Fhilosophera,  the  seventh  for  the  Poets, 
the  eighth  for  the  HiBtoriana,  and  the  ninth  for  the 
Orators. 

The  same  letter  which  announces  this  perfonnance 
montione  the  Odea  of  Collins  and  Joseph  'Warton,  Gray 
had  been  briskly  supplied  with  these  little  books,  which 
hod  only  been  puhlislied  a  few  days  before,  Tlie  former 
waa  the  important  vohime,  bnt  the  public  bought  the 
latter.  Gray's  conuueut  on  Warton  and  Collins  is  re- 
markable :  "  Each  is  the  half  of  a  considerable  man,  and 
one  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  first  has  but  little 
invention,  very  poetical  choice  of  expression,  and  a  good 
ear.  The  second,  a  fine  fancy,  modelled  upon  the  antique, 
a  bad  ear,  great  variety  of  words  and  images,  with  no 
choice  at  alL  Tliey  both  deserve  to  last  some  years,  but 
will  not."  This  last  clause  is  an  example  of  the  vanity 
of  prophesying.  It  is  difiScult  to  understand  what  Gray 
meant  by  accusing  CoUins  of  a  "  bad  ear,"  tiie  one  thing 
in  which  Collins  waa  undoubtedly  Gmy's  superior;  in 
other  respects  the  criticism,  though  unsympathetic,  is  not 
without  acumen,  and  for  bad  or  good,  was  the  most 
favourable  thing  said  of  Collins  for  many  yeais  to'  come. 
In  1748  Gray  and  CoUins  were  destined  to  meet,  for 
unce  during  their  lives,  between  the  covers  of  the  same 
liouk,  at  whidi  we  shall  presently  arrive. 

Gray  was  thirty  years  old  on  the  day  that  he  rsad 
Collins'  ikies.  Ho  describes  himself  as  "  lazy  and  listless 
and  old  and  vexed  and  perplexed,"  with  all  human  evils 
but  the  gout,  which  was  soon  lo  foUow.  The  proceed- 
ings at  Pembroke   liod  reached  such  a  pass  that  Gray 
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began  to  sympathize  with  the  poor  old  Master,  him  of  the 
wateivvelocipede.  The  fellows  had  now  grown  so  re- 
bellious as  to  abuse  him  roundly  to  his  face,  never  to  go 
into  combination-room  till  he  went  out,  or  if  he  entered 
while  they  were  there  to  continue  sitting  even  in  his  own 
magisterial  chair.  They  would  bicker  with  him  about 
twenty  paltry  matters,  till  he  would  lose  his  temper,  and 
tell  them  they  were  impertinent  Gray  tiimed  from  all 
this  to  a  scheme  which  he  had  long  had  in  view,  the 
publication  of  his  friend  West's  poems.  Walpole  pro- 
posed that  he  should  bring  out  these  and  his  own  odes 
in  a  single  volume,  and  Gray  was  not  disinclined  to  cany 
out  this  notion.  But  when  he  came  to  put  their  "  joint- 
stock  "  together,  he  found  it  insufficient  in  bulk.  Kor, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  did  the  few  and  scattered  verses 
of  West  see  the  light  till  long  after  the  death  of  Gray. 
All  that  came  of  this  talk  of  printing,  was  the  anonymous 
publication  of  the  Eto7i  Ode..  Meanwhile,  as  he  says  to 
Wharton,  in  March  1747,  "my  works  are  not  so  con- 
siderable as  you  imagine.  I  have  read  Pausanias  and 
Athenffius  all  through,  and  iSschylus  again.  I  am  now 
in  Pindar  and  Lysias,  for  I  take  Verse  and  Prose  together 
like  bread  and  cheese." 

About  this  time  the  excellent  Wharton  married  and 
left  Cambridge.  A  still  worse  misfortune  happened 
to  Gray  in  the  destruction  of  his  house  in  Comhill, 
which  was  burned  down  in  May  1748.  He  seems 
to  have  been  waked  up  a  little  by  this  disaster,  and  to 
have  spent  seven  weeks  in  town  as  the  guest  of  various 
friends,  who  were  "  all  so  sorry  for  my  loss  that  I 
could  not  choose  but  laugh :  one  offered  me  opera  tickets, 
insisted  upon  carrying  me  to  the  grand  masquerade, 
desired  me  to  sit  for  my  picture ;  others  asked  me  to 
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tliuit  coiiocrls,  or  diimcra  and  suppera  at  their  houBca ; 
or  hoped  I  would  driuJc  chocolate  with  them  while  I 
stayed  in  town.  All  my  gratitude,-  or,  if  you  please,  my 
revenge, — was  to  accept  everj-thing  they  offered  me  ;  if 
it  hod  been  but  a  «hiUitjg  I  tihould  have  taken  it :  thank 
Heaven,  I  was  in  good  spirit«^  else  I  could  not  have  done 
it."  London  was  amusing  for  hjni  at  this  lime,  with 
Horace  Walpole  flying  between  Arlington  Street  and 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  Chute  and  his  nephew  Whithead 
full  of  sprightly  gaieties  and  always  glad  to  see  him. 
^Vliithead,  who  was  in  the  law,  nndortook  with  success 
about  this  time  some  legal  business  for  Gray,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  does  not  appear,  and  the  poet  describes 
liim  as  "  a  fine  young  pereonage  in  a  coat  all  over  spangles, 
just  come  over  from  the  tour  of  Europe  to  take  possession 
and  bo  married.  Say  I  wish  bim  more  spangles,  and 
more  estates,  and  more  wives."  Poor  Whithead  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  marry  one  wife  ;  while  his  engage- 
ment loitered  on  he  fell  ill  of  a  galloping  consumption,  and 
died  in  1751,  his  death  being  accelerated  by  the  impru- 
dence of  his  brother,  a  clergyman,  who  insisted  on  taking 
turn  out  hunting  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  bed. 
I_iray's  house  in  Comhill  had  been  insured  for  5001.,  but 
the  expenses  of  rebuilding  it  amounted  to  650/.  One  of 
his  aunts,  probably  Miss  Anli-obua,  made  him  a  present 
of  \00L  ;  another  aunt,  etill  more  probably  Mra.  Olifle, 
lent  liim  an  equal  sum  for  his  immediate  wants  on  a 
dccvnt  rate  of  interest,  and  for  the  remainder  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Wharton.  It  appears  from  all 
this  that  Gray's  income  was  strictly  boimded,  at  that  time, 
to  liis  actual  expenses,  and  that  he  hod  no  mai^n  what- 
over.  He  declined,  in  fact,  in  June  1748,  an  invitation 
.  'WTiarton  to  come  and  stay  witli  him  in  tlie 
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north  of  England,  on  the  ground  that "  the  good  people  hero 
[at  Stoke]  would  think  me  the  most  careless  and  niinons 
of  mortals,  if  I  should  think  of  a  journey  at  this  time." 

In  the  letter  from  which  a  quotation  has  just  been 
given,  Gray  mentions  for  the  first  time  a  man  whose 
name  was  to  be  inseparably  associated  with  his  own, 
without  whose  pious  care  for  his  memory,  indeed,  the 
task  of  writing  Gray's  life  in  any  detail  would  be  im- 
possible. In  the  year  1747  Gray's  attention  was  directed 
by  a  friend  to  a  modest  publication  of  verses  in  imitation 
of  Milton ;  the  death  of  Pope  was  sung  in  an  el^Qr  called 
Mu8(BU8f  to  resemble  Lycidas^  and  Milton's  odes  found 
counterparts  in  //  BeUicoao  and  II  Pacifko.  These  pieces, 
which  were  not  entirely  without  a  meritorious  ease  of 
metre,  were  the  production  of  William  Mason,  a  yoimg 
man  of  twenty-two,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman, 
and  a  scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  in- 
telligence first  attracted  the  notice  of  a  fellow  of  his  own 
college,  Dr.  William  Heberdcn,  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  who  was  a  friend  of  Gray,  and  who 
was  very  possibly  the  person  who  showed  Mason's  poems 
to  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1747, 
through  the  exertions  of  Heberden  and  Gray,  Mason  was 
nominated  a  fellow  of  Pembroke,  and  proposed  to  himself 
to  enter  that  remarkable  bear-garden.  But  Dr.  Koger 
Long  refused  his  consent,  and  it  was  not  until  February 
1749,  and  after  much  litigation,  that  Mason  was  finally 
elected. 

There  was  something  about  Mason  which  Gray  liked, 
a  hearty  simplicity  and  honest  ardour  that  covered  a 
good  deal  of  push  which  Gray  thought  vulgar  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  chastise.  Mason,  on  his  side,  was  a  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  henchman,  full  of  undisguised  admita- 
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lion  of  Gray  and  fe«  of  his  sarcasm,  not  unlike  Boswelt 
in  his  peisistence,  and  in  his  patience  in  cnduiing  the 
repToofs  of  the  great  man.  Gray  constantly  crushed 
Itilason,  but  the  latter  was  never  oflended,  and  after  a 
few  teore,  retnmed  manfully  to  the  chaige,  Gray'a  de- 
scription of  him  in  the  second  year  of  their  acquaintance, 
when  Mason  was  only  twenty-three,  was  this  ; — "  Mason 
has  much  fancy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of 
modesty.  I  take  him  for  a  good  and  well-meaning  crea- 
ture ;  but  then  he  is  really  in  simplicity  a  child,  and 
loves  everybody  ho  meets  with  ;  he  reads  httle  or  nothing, 
writes  abundance,  and  that  with  a  desire  to  make 
hia  fortune  by  it."  This  literary  fluency  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  Gray,  whose  own  attar  of  rosea  was  distilled 
slowly  and  painfully,  drop  by  drop,  and  all  through  life 
ho  was  apt  to  overrate  Mason's  verses.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult, of  course,  for  him  to  feel  unfavourably  towards  a 
friend  so  enthusiastic  and  so  anxious  to  please,  and  we 
cannot  take  Gray's  earnest  approval  of  Mason's  odea  and 
tragedies  too  critically.  Moreover,  he  was  Gray's  earliest 
and  most  slavish  disciple;  before  he  left  St  John's  to 
come  witliin  the  greater  poet's  more  habitual  influence, 
he  had  begun  to  imitate  poems  which  he  can  only  have 
Ken  in  manuscript 

Henceforward,  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  coarse  and 
superficial  nature,  in  spite  of  his  vrant  of  depth  in 
imagination  and  soundness  in  scholaralu'p,  in  spite 
of  a  general  want  of  the  highest  qualities  of  character, 
Mason  became  o  great  support  and  comfort  to  Gray. 
His  physical  vigour  and  versatility,  his  eagerness  in  the 
purauit  of  literature,  his  nnselfiah  ardour  and  loyalty, 
wer«  refreshing  to  the  more  fastidious  and  retiring  man, 
■  vho  enjoyed,  moreover,  the   chance    of    Imving  at  litst 
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found  a  person  with  whom  he  could  disooane  freely 
about  literature,  in  thai  constant  easy  interchange  of  im- 
preeaions  which  is  the  luxury  of  a  purely  literaiy  life. 
Moreover,  we  must  do  Mason  the  justice  to  Bay  that  he 
supplied  to  Gray's  fancy  whatever  stimulus  such  a  mind 
as  his  was  calculated  to  offer,  receiving  his  smallest  and 
most  fragmentary  effusions  with  interest,  encouraging  him 
to  the  completion  of  his  poems,  and  receiving  each  fresh 
ode  as  if  a  new  planet  had  risen  above  the  horizon.  With 
Walpole  to  be  playful  with,  and  Mason  to  be  serious 
with.  Gray  was  no  longer  for  the  rest  of  his  life  exposed 
to  that  east  wind  of  solitary  wretchedness  which  had 
parched  him  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  life  at  Cam- 
bridge. At  the  same  time,  grateful  as  we  must  be  to 
Mason  for  his  affection  and  goodheartedness,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  wishing  that  his  poems  had  been  fastened 
to  a  millstone  and  cast  into  the  river  Cam.  They  are 
not  only  barren  and  pompous  to  the  very  last  d^p:ee, 
but  to  the  lovers  of  Gray  they  have  this  disadvantage 
that  they  constantly  resolve  that  poet's  true  sublime 
into  the  ridiculous,  and  leave  on  the  ear  an  uncom- 
fortable echo,  as  of  a  too  successful  burlesque  or  parody. 
Of  this  Gray  himself  was  not  unconscious,  though  he 
put  the  thought  behind  him,  as  one  inconsistent  with 
friendship. 

A  disreputable  personage  who  crossed  Gray's  orbit  about 
this  time,  and  was  the  object  of  his  cordial  dislike  and 
contempt,  has  left  on  the  mind  of  posterity  a  sense  of 
higher  natural  gifts  than  any  possessed  by  the  respectable 
Mason.  Christopher  Smart,  long  afterwards  author  of 
the  Song  to  David,  was  an  idle  young  man  who  had 
been  admitted  to  Pembroke  in  October  1739,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  who  in 
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]7j5  was  electcil  a  fellow  of  hia  college.  As  eaxly  as 
1740  he  began  to  be  celebrated  for  the  wit  and  originality 
of  hia  Latin  tripos  vereee,  of  which  a  aeries  are  still  in 
existence.  One  of  these,  a  droll  celebration  of  the 
Nativity  of  Yawning,  is  not  unlilie  Gm/e  own  Hymn  to 
Igaoranec  in  its  contempt  for  tlio  genius  of  Cambridge; 
But  Smart  lost  credit  by  his  pranlie  and  levities  no  len 
quickly  tlian  be  gained  it  by  hit)  akill.  Gray  ivrites  in 
March  1747  that  Smart's  debts  are  increasing  dally,  and 
that  he  drinks  hartshorn  from  morning  till  night.  A 
month  later  he  had  ecandaliEed  tho  university  by  per- 
forming in  the  Zodiac  Koom,  a  club  which  had  been 
founded  in  1725,  a  play  of  his  own  called  a  A  Trip  to 
CamMdge,  or  the  Grateful  Fair,  a  piece  which  was  never 
printed  and  now  no  longer  is  in  extstence.  Already,  at  this 
time,  Gray  thought  Smart  mjid.  "  He  can't  hear  hia  own 
Prologue  without  being  ready  to  die  ii-ith  laughter.  He 
acts  hve  parts  himseU,  and  is  only  sorry  he  can't  do  all 

the  rest As  for  his  vanity  and    faculty  of  lying, 

they  liftvc  come  to  their  full  maturity.  All  this,  you  see, 
must  come  to  a  jail,  or  Bedlam."  It  did  come  to  Bedlam, 
in  1763,  but  not  until  Smart  hod  exhaosted  every  eccen- 
tricity and  painful  folly  possible  to  man.  But  the  minor 
catastrophe  was  much  nearer,  namely  the  jail.  In 
November  1T47  he  was  arrested  at  tho  suit  of  a  London 
tailor,  was  got  out  of  prison  by  means  of  a  snbecription 
mado  in  the  college,  Aod  received  a  sound  warning  to 
behave  better  in  future,  n  wurmng  which  Giny,  who 
watched  him  narrowly  and  noted  hia  moral  aj'mptoma 
with  cold  severity,  justly  predicted  would  be  entirely 
frustrat^tl  by  his  druukenness. 

The  frequent  disturbances  caused  in  the  university  by 
such  pFiQple  as  Smart  had  by  this  time  led  to  much  public 
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scandaL    Gray  says  *'  the  fellow  commonen — ^tiie  bucks 
—are  run  mad,  they  set  women  upon  their  heads  in  the 
streets  at  noon-<lay,  break  open  shops,  game  in  the  coffee- 
houses on  Sundays,  and  in  short/'  he  adds  in  angiy  irony, 
"  act  after  my  own  heart"  The  Tuns  Tavern  at  Cambridge 
was  the  scene  of  nightly  orgies,  in  which  professors  and 
fellows  set  an  example  of  roistering  to  the  youth  of  the 
University.     Heavy  bills  were  run  up  at  inns  and  coflfoe- 
houses,  which  were  afterwards  repudiated  with  efl&ontery. 
The  breaking  of  windows  and  riots  in  public  parts  of  the 
town  were  indulged  in  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
Cambridge  almost  intolerable,  and  the  work  of  James 
Brown,  Gray's  intimate  friend,  who  held  the  post  of  Senior 
Proctor,  was  far  from  being  a  sinecure.      In  1748,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  absolutely  n^lected  his  re- 
sponsibilities, was  succeeded  in  the  Chancellorship  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose   installation  promised  little 
hope  of  reform.     Gray  described  the  scene  to  Wharton : — 
**  Every  one  while  it  lasted  was  very  gay  and  very  busy 
in  the  morning,  and  very  owlish  and  very  tipsy  at  night : 
I  make  no  exception  from  the  Chancellor  to  blue-coat," 
who  was  the  vice-chancellor's  servant     However,  it  pre- 
sently appeared  that  the  Duke  of   Newcastle  was  not 
inclined  to  sacrifice  discipline.     The  Bishops  united  with 
him  in  concocting  a  plan  by  which  the  licence  of  the 
resident  members  of  the  university  should  be  checked, 
and  in  May  1750  the  famous  code  of  Orders  and  Hefju- 
lattone  was  brought  before  the  Senate.     It  was  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  restore  order  to  a  community  which  had  so 
long  been  devoted  to  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  twenty  persons  of  good  family  had  been 
"  expelled  or  rusticated  for  very  heinous  violations  of  our 
laws  and  discipline  "  that  anything  like  decent  behaviour, 
was  restored,  the  fury  of  the  undei^graduates  displaying 
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itself  io  a  final  outburst  of  mutiny,  in  which  they  nuheil 
along  tho  streets  brandishing  lighted  links. 

Tbia  scene  of  rebellioti  and  confusion  coidd  not  fail  to 
excite  strong  emotion  in  the  mind  of  a  man  like  Gray,  of 
orderly  tastes  and  timid  personal  character,  to  whom  a 
painte<I  Indian  wonJd  be  scarcely  a  more  formidable  object 
that  a  noisy  young  buck,  Hushed  with  wine,  flinging  his 
ash-slick  against  college  windows,  and  hia  torch  into  the 
faces  of  passers-by.  A  life  at  the  university  given  up  to 
dice,  and  horses,  and  the  loud  coarse  Georgian  dissipation 
of  that  day,  could  not  soein  to  a  thinker  to  be  one  which 
brought  glory  either  to  the  teacher  or  the  taught,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  sensual  riot  Gray  sat  down  to  write  his 
poem  on  The  Aliiance  of  Education  and  trot'emmeiU.  Of 
his  philosophical  fragments  this  is  by  far  the  best,  and  it 
is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
i  hundred  and  ten  lines.  The  design  of  the  {loem, 
which  has  been  preserved,  is  higlily  interesting,  and  the 
treatment  at  least  as  poetical  as  that  of  so  purely  didactic  a 
theme  could  he.  Short  as  it  is,  it  attracted  the  warm  eii- 
nof  Gibbon,  who  ejaculates; — "instead  of  com- 
piling tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did 
not  Mr.  Gray  apply  the  powers  of  his  genius  to  finish  tho 
philosophical  poem  of  which  he  has  left  such  an  exquisite 
specimen  1 "  The  heroic  couplet  is  used  with  great  skill ; 
as  on  example  may  be  cited  the  lines  describing  the  in- 

Ivasion  of  Italy  by  the  Goths  : — 


I 


As  oft  have  laiued,  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue^jed  mjriads  from  tlie  Baltic  ooosl ; 
The  prostrate  Sonth  to  the  deatroyer  yielda 
Her  bowtcd  titles  uul  licr  goldoQ  fields ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  risw 
A  brighler  da;,  aod  heaTeaa  oraiure  hue, 
Soent  the  now  Tn^cniDoe  of  llie  breathing  tttao, 
And  quaff  the  pcndaat  vintn)^  as  it  grows. 
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while  one  line,  at  least,  lives  in  the  memoiy  of  every 
lover  of  poetry  : — 

When  lore  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  goapel'liglU  first  dauwrCd  from  BMeiCs  eyes. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1748,  Gray  copied  the  first  fifty- 
seven  lines  of  this  poem  in  a  letter  he  was  writing  to 
Wharton,  saying  that  his  ohject  would  be  to  show  that 
education  and  government  must  concur  in  order  to  pro- 
duce great  and  useful  men.  But  as  he  was  pursuing  his 
plan  in  the  leisurely  manner  habitual  to  him,  Montes- 
quieu's celebrated  work  LEeprit  dea  Lois  was  published, 
and  fell  into  his  hands.  He  found,  as  he  told  Mason, 
that  the  Baron  had  forestalled  some  of  his  best  thoughts, 
and  from  this  time  forth  his  interest  in  the  scheme  lan- 
guished and  soon  after  it  entirely  lapsed  Some  years 
later  he  thought  of  taking  it  up  again,  and  was  about  to 
compose  a  prefatory  Ode  to  M,  de  Montesquieu  when  that 
writer  died,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1755,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  abandoned.  Gray's  remarks  on  L Esprit 
des  Lois  are  in  his  clearest  and  acutest  vein  : — "  The 
subject  is  as  extensive  as  mankind;  the  thoughts  per- 
fectly new,  generally  admirable,  as  they  are  just ;  some- 
times a  little  too  refined ;  in  short  there  are  faults,  but 
such  as  an  ordinary  man  could  never  have  committed : 
the  style  very  lively  and  concise,  consequently  sometimes 
obscure, — it  is  the  gravity  of  Tacitus,  whom  he  admires, 
tempered  with  the  gaiety  and  fire  of  a  Frenchman."  Gray 
was  probably  the  only  Englishman  living  capable  of  criti- 
cising a  new  French  book  with  this  delicate  justice. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Eaklv  in  1748  Dodaley  pablialicd  the  firet  three  volumes 
of  Ills  tisefiil  miscellany,  called  A  ColheHcm  of  Poems, 
for  the  I'lon  of  whicli  ho  claimed  an  originality  that  it 
ecarcoly  lieaerveil,  since,  like  the  earlier  miacellanies  of 
UildLiD  and  Toiisoii,  it  merely  aimed  at  embracing  in  one 
work  the  beat  acattered  poetry  of  the  day.  In  the  second 
volume  were  printed,  without  the  imthor's  name,  th»o  of 
Gray'a  odea — those  To  Sprim/,  On  Mr.  Walpole'i  Cat,  and 
the  Eton  Ode.  Almost  all  the  poets  of  this  i^e,  and 
several  of  the  preceding,  were  contributors  to  the  collec- 
tion. Pope,  Green,  and  Tickell  represented  the  past 
generation,  while  Colliim,  Dyer,  and  Shenstone,  in  the 
tirat  volume  ;  Lyttelton,  Gilbert  West,  L  H.  Browne,  and 
Edworda  the  sonneteer,  in  the  second  volume  ;  and  Joseph 
Warton,  Gnrrick,  Itlason,  and  Walpole  himaelf  in  the 
third  volume,  showed  to  the  best  of  tlieir  ability  what 
English  poetry  in  that  age  was  capable  of ;  while  tliree 
sturdy  Graces,  bare  and  hold,  adorned  the  title-page  of 
each  instalment,  and  gave  a  kind  of  visible  pledge  that 
no  excess  of  refinement  ehoidd  mar  the  singing,  even 
when  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  held  the  lyre. 
As  in  the  ciisis  of  a,  national  history  some  young  man. 
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unknown  before,  leaps  to  the  front  by  sheer  force  of 
character,  and  takes  the  hehn  of  state  before  his  elders, 
80  in  the  confusion  and  mutiny  at  the  University  the 
talents  of  Dr.  Edmund  Keene,  the  new  master  of  Peter- 
house,  came  suddenly  into  notice,  and  from  comparative 
obscurity  he  rose  at  once  into  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  successful  reformer.  His  energy  and  promptitude 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  man  to  become  vice-chancellor  in 
the  troublous  year  1749,  although  he  was  only  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  and  it  was  practically  owing  to  his  quick 
eye  and  hard  hand  that  order  was  reinstated  in  the 
university.  With  his  mastership  of  the  college  Gray 
began  to  take  an  interest  for  the  first  time  in  Peterhouse, 
and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Keene,  in  whom  he 
discovered  an  energy  and  practical  power  which  he  had 
never  suspected  The  reign  of  Mum  Sharp,  as  the  under- 
graduates nicknamed  Keene,  was  as  brief  as  it  was 
brilliant  In  1752  the  Government  rewarded  his  action 
in  the  university  with  the  see  of  Chester,  and  two  years 
later  he  resigned  his  nominal  headship  of  Peterhouse, 
dying  Bishop  of  Ely  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards. 

At  Pembroke  Hall,  meanwhile,  all  was  going  well  at  last 
In  the  spring  of  1749  there  was  a  pacification  between 
the  Master  and  the  Fellows,  and  Pembroke,  says  Gray  to 
Wharton,  "  is  all  harmonious  and  delightful"  But  the 
rumours  of  dissension  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
undergraduates;  "they  have  no  boys  at  all,  and  unless 
you  can  send  us  a  hamper  or  two  out  of  the  north  to  begin 
with,  they  will  be  like  a  few  rats  straggling  about  a 
deserted  dwelling-house.'* 

Gray  was  now  about  to  enter  the  second  main  period  of 
his  literary  activity,  and  he  opens  it  with  a  hopeless  pro- 
testation of  his  apathy  and  idleness.     He  writes  (April 
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25,  1749),  from  CainliriJge,  this  nmusiDg  piece  of  pro- 
phecy:— "The  spirit  of  laziness,  the  spirit  of  this  place, 
begins  to  possess  even  me,  that  have  so  long  det:luime(l 
against  it.  Yet  has  it  not  so  prevailed,  but  that  I  feet 
that  discontent  with  myself,  that  eunni  that  ever  accom- 
pouies  it  in  its  beginnings.  Time  will  settle  my  con- 
science, time  will  reconcile  my  languid  companion ;  we 
shall  smoke,  we  shull  tipple,  we  shall  doze  together,  we 
shall  have  our  httle  jokes,  like  other  people,  and  our  lung 
stories.  Brandy  will  tinish  what  port  )>egan ;  and  a 
month  after  the  time  you  will  see  in  some  comer  of  a 
London  Evenimj  Pout,  yesterday,  died  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jolin 
Grey,  Senior  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  a  facetious  companion, 
and  well  respected  by  all  that  know  lum.  His  death  is 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a,  Bt  of  the  apoplexy, 
being  found  fallen  out  of  bed."  But  this  whimsical  anti- 
cipation* of  death  and  a  blundoring  mortuary  inscripUon, 
was  startled  out  of  his  thoughts  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  death  itself  to  one  whom  be  dearly  loved.  His  aunt, 
Miss  Mary  Antrobus,  died  somewhat  suddenly,  at  the  ag« 
of  sixty-six,  at  Stoke,  on  the  5tb  of  November,  1749. 
Tlie  letter  wluch  Gray  wrote  to  his  mother  on  receiving 
news  of  this  event  is  so  characteristic  of  his  wise  and 
tender  seriousncas  of  character,  and  allows  us  to  observe  so 
much  more  closely  than  usual  the  real  working  of  his 
mind,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  quoting  it  here.  It 
was  written  from  Cambridge,  on  the  7Ui  of  Ifovember, 
1749:— 

The  unhappy  news  I  have  just  received  from  yon  rquallf 
aurpriies  and  affliots  me.  I  have  lost  a  pemin  I  lured  very 
much,  and  have  be«n  nsed  to  from  my  infancy ;  bat  ara  much 
more  coaoemed  for  year  lost,  the  oircunutonoH  of  which  I  for- 
brar  to  dnell  apon,  as  you  most  be  too  sensibl«  of  them  jonrwlf ; 
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mud  will,  I  fear,  more  aud  more  need  a  eoneoktba  that  no  one 
can  give,  except  He  who  had  preserred  her  to  yon  ao  many 
years,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  Hie  pleasure,  has  taken  her  from 
OS  to  Himself;  and  perhaps,  if  we  reflect  npon  what  she  fdt  in 
this  life,  we  may  look  npon  this  as  an  instance  of  His  goodness 
both  to  her  and  to  those  that  lored  her.  She  might  haTe  lan- 
guished many  years  before  onr  eyes  in  a  continual  increase  of 
pain,  and  totally  helpless;  she  might  have  long  wished  to  end 
her  misery  without  being  able  to  attain  it;  or  perhapa  even  kist 
all  sense  and  jet  continued  to  breathe ;  a  sad  spectacle  for  such 
as  must  hare  felt  more  for  her  than  she  could  have  done  for 
herself .  However  you  may  deplore  your  own  losa»  yet  think  that 
she  is  at  last  easy  and  happy :  and  has  now  more  occasion  to 
pity  us  than  we  her.  I  hope,  and  beg,  you  will  support  yourself 
with  that  resignation  we  owe  to  Him,  who  gave  us  our  being  for 
good,  and  who  deprives  us  of  it  for  the  same  reason.  I  would 
have  come  to  you  directly,  but  you  do  not  say  whether  you 
desire  I  should  or  not;  if  you  do,  I  beg  I  may  know  it,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me,  and  I  am  in  very  good  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  sweet- 
natured  and  unaffected  than  this  letter,  and  it  opens  to  us 
for  a  moment  the  closed  and  sacred  book  of  Gray's  home- 
life,  those  quiet  autumn  days  of  every  year  so  peacefully 
spent  in  loving  and  being  loved  by  these  three  placid  old 
ladies  at  Stoke,  in  a  warm  atmosphere  of  musk  and  pot- 
pourri. 

Tlie  death  of  his  aunt  seems  to  have  brought  to  his 
recollection  the  Ele^y  in  a  Country  Churchyard^  begun 
seven  years  before  within  sight  of  the  ivy-clustered  spire 
under  whose  shadow  she  was  laid.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  hand  again,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  winter  of 
1749,  and  tradition,  which  would  fain  see  the  poet  always 
writing  in  the  very  precincts  of  a  churchyard,  has  fabled 
that  he  wrote  some  stanzas  among  the  tombe  ef  Gran- 
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Ho   finistied    it,   however,   ae    he    bogan  it.  nt 

ike  Pogifl,  giving  the  last  touches  to  it  on  the  I2tli  of 

1750.     "Having  put  an   end   to  a   thing  whose 

:iiming  you  have  seen  long  ago,"  he  writes  on  that  day 

to  Horace  Walpole,  "  I  immediately  send  it  to  you.     You 

will,  I  hope,  look  upon  it  in  the  Hght  of  a  thing  with  an 

end  to  it :  a  merit  that  moet  of  my  writings  have  wanted, 

like  to  want"    Walpole  was  only  too  highly 

ighted  with  this  latest  effusion  of  his  friend,  in  which 

was  acute  enough  to  discern  the  elements  of  a  lasting 

B  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  modest  and 

IWielesB  mode  in  which  that  poem  was  first  circulated 

'hich  was  destined  to  enjoy  and  to  retain  a  higher  repU' 

tation  in  literature  than  any  other  English  poem,  perhaps 

than   any   other  poem   of    the  world,    written   between 

Milton  and  Wordsworth.     The  fame  of  the  Elegy  has 

Spread  to  all  countries,  and  has  exercised  an  influence  on 

the  poetry  of  Europe,  from  Denmark  to  Italy,  from 

ice  to  Russia.     With  the  exception  of  certain  works 

of  Byron  and  Shakespeare,  no  English  poem  has  been  so 

widely  admired  and  imitated  abroad ;  and  after  more  than 

ft  century  of  existence,  we  find  it  as  fresh  aa  ever,  when 

its  copies,  even  the  most  popular  of  all,  those  of  Lomar- 

tinc,  are  faded  and  tarnished.     It  possesses  the  charm  of 

incomparable  felicity,  of  a  melody  that  is  not  too  subtle 

to  charm  every  ear,  of  a  moml  persuasiveness  that  appeals 

to  every  generation,  and  of  metrical  skill  that  in  each 

line  proclaims  the  niaater.     The  Elt^ijij  may  almost  be 

looked  upon  as  the  typical  piece  of  English  venc,  oui 

poem   of    poems ;    not  that   it  is   tlie  most  brilliant  or 

original  or  profound  lyric  in  our  language,  but  because  it 

ibines  in  more  balanced  perfection  than  any  other  all 

qualities  that  go  to  the  production  of  a  fine  poetical 
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effect  The  successive  criticisms  of  a  swarm  of  Dryas- 
dusts, each  depositing  his  drop  of  siccative,  the  boundless 
vogue  and  consequent  profanation  of  stanza  upon  stanza, 
the  changes  of  fashion,  the  familiarity  that  breeds  in- 
difference, all  these  things  have  not  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  vitality  of  this  humane  and  stately  poem.  The 
solitary  writer  of  authority  who  since  the  death  of 
Johnson  has  ventured  to  depreciate  Gray's  poetry,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who,  in  his  ardour  to  do  justice  to  Collins, 
has  been  deeply  and  extravagantly  imjust  to  the  greater 
man,  even  he,  coming  to  curse,  has  been  obliged  to  bless 
this  "poem  of  such  high  perfection  and  such  universal 
appeal  to  the  tenderest  and  noblest  depths  of  human 
feeling,"  admitting,  again,  with  that  frankness  which 
makes  Mr.  Swinburne  the  most  generous  of  disputants, 
that  "  as  an  elegiac  poet,  Gray  holds  for  all  ages  to  come 
his  unassailable  and  sovereign  station." 

We  may  well  leave  to  its  fate  a  poem  with  so  splendid 
a  history,  a  poem  more  tliickly  studded  with  phrases  tliat 
have  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  colloquial  speech  than 
any  other  piece,  even  of  Shakespeare's,  consisting  of  so  few 
consecutive  lines.  A  word  or  two  however  may  not  be  out 
of  place  in  regard  to  its  fonn  and  the  literary  history  of  its 
composition.  The  heroic  quatrain,  in  the  use  of  which 
here  and  elsewhere,  Gray  easily  excels  all  other  English 
writers,  was  not  new  to  our  literature.  Among  the  Pem- 
broke MSS.  I  find  copious  notes  by  Gray  on  the  Noses 
Teipsum  of  Sir  John  Davies,  a  beautiful  philosophical 
poem  first  printed  in  1599,  and  composed  in  this  measure, 
Davenant  had  chosen  the  same  for  his  fragmentary  epic 
of  Gondiherf,  and  Drj^den  for  his  metallic  and  goi^eous 
poem  of  the  Annus  Mirahilis.  All  these  essays  were  cer- 
tainly kno^NTi  to  Gray,  and  he  was  possibly  not  uninfluenced 
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by  the  Love  Eliyiea  of  James  Hammond,  a  young  cousin 
of  Horace  Walpole'a,  who  had  died  in  1742,  and  liad 
affected  to  be  the  Tlbullus  of  the  age.  Hammond  had 
more  taate  than  geiiius,  yet  after  reading,  with  much 
fatigue,  his  forgotten  elegies,  I  cannot  avoid  the  impression 
that  Gray  was  influenced  by  this  poetaster,  in  the  matter 
of  lonn,  more  than  by  any  other  of  hie  contemporaries.  A 
familiar  quatrain  of  West : — 

Ah  iiio !  nhat  boota  at  all  our  boasted  power, 
Our  ^Iden  treosnra  and  our  purple  ttMa  t 

Tbey  cannot  vrnrd  tlia  inevitabls  hour, 
Nor  Btay  the  rearTal  violeooe  of  fate, 

was  probably  the  wild-wood  stock  on  which  Gray  grafted 
his  wonderful  rose  of  roses,  borrowing  aomcthing  from  all 
his  predecessors,  but  justifying  every  act  of  plagiarism  by 
the  brilliance  of  bis  new  combination.  £ven  the  tiresome 
sing-song  of  Hammond  became  iu  Gray's  hands  an  instru- 
ment of  infinite  variety  and  Ijeauty,  as  if  a  crnftsmon  by 
the  mere  touch  of  his  fingers  should  turn  ochie  into  gold 
The  measure,  itself,  from  Jirst  to  last,  is  an  attempt  to 
render  in  English  the  suleuui  alternation  of  passion  and 
reserve,  the  interchange  of  imploring  and  desponding  tones, 
that  is  found  in  the  Latin  elegiac,  and  Gray  gave  his 
poem,  wlien  he  first  published  it,  an  outward  resemblance 
to  the  toxt  of  Tibullus  by  printing  it  without  any  stanzaic 
pauses.  It  is  in  this  form  and  with  the  original  spelling 
tliyt  the  poem  appears  in  an  exquisite  little  rolumo,  pri- 
vately printed  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Cambridge  University 
Press,  in  which  Mr.  Munro  has  placed  his  own  Ovidion 
translation  of  the  Elegif  opposite  the  original  text ;  as 
pretty  a  tribute  aa  was  ever  paid  by  one  great  Univenily 
si;holar  to  the  memory  of  another. 
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Walpole's  enthusiasm  for  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard led  him  to  commit  the  grave  indiscretion  of  handing 
it  about  from  friend  to  friend,  and  even  of  distributing 
manuscript  copies  of  it,  without  Gray's  cognizance.  At 
the  Manor  House  at  Stoke  Lady  Cobham,  who  seems  to 
have  known  Horace  Walpole,  read  the  Megy  in  a  Country 
ChurcJiyard  in  manuscript  before  it  had  been  many  months 
in  existence,  and  conceived  a  violent  desire  to  know  the 
author.  So  quiet  was  Gray,  anpl  so  little  inclined  to  assert 
his  own  personality,  that  she  was  unaware  that  he  and 
she  had  lived  together  in  the  same  country  parish  for 
several  years,  until  a  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Purt,  a  Cambridge 
fellow  settled  at  Stoke,  told  her  that,  "  thereabouts  there 
lurked  a  wicked  imp  they  call  a  poet"  Mr.  Purt,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Gray  (he 
was  offended  shortly  afterwards  at  the  introduction  of  his 
name  into  the  Long  Story ^  and  very  properly  died  of  small- 
pox immediately),  and  could  not  venture  to  introduce  him 
to  her  ladyship.  Lady  Cobham,  however,  had  a  guest 
staying  with  her,  a  Lady  Schaub,  who  knew  a  friend  of 
Gray's,  a  Lady  Brown.  On  this  very  meagre  introduction. 
Lady  Schaub  and  Miss  Speed,  the  niece  of  Lady  Cobham, 
were  persuaded  by  her  ladyship,  who  shot  her  arrow  like 
Teucer  from  behind  the  shield  of  Ajax,  to  call  boldly  upon 
Gray.  They  did  so  in  the  summer  of  1751,  but  when 
they  had  crossed  the  fields  to  West  End  House,  they  found 
that  the  poet  had  gone  out  for  a  walk.  They  begged  the 
ladies  to  say  nothing  of  their  visit,  but  they  left  among 
the  papers  in  Gray's  study  this  piquant  little  note  :  "Lady 
Schaub's  compliments  to  Mr.  Gray ;  she  is  sorry  not  to 
have  found  him  at  home,  to  tell  him  that  Lady  Brown  is 
very  well."  This  little  adventure  assumed  the  hues  of 
mystery  and  romance  in  so  uneventful  life  as  Gray's,  and 
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curiosity  combined  with  good  manners  to  makn  liim  put 
Ilia  shynsBs  in  his  pocket  and  return  Lady  Schaub's  polite 
but  eccentric  caU.  That  far-reaching  spider,  the  Vie- 
counteas  Cobham,  hod  now  fairly  caught  him  in  her  web,  and 
for  the  remaining  nine  years  of  her  life,  she  and  her  niece 
KUas  Speed  were  his  faat  friends.  Indeed  his  whole  life 
might  have  been  altered  if  Lady  Cobham  had  had  her 
way,  for  it  seems  certain  that  she  would  have  been  highly 
plooaed  to  have  seen  him  the  husband  of  Harriet  Speed 
and  inheritor  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  At  one  time 
Gray  seems  to  have  been  really  frightened  lest  they  should 
many  him  euddcnly,  against  his  will ;  and  perhaps  he 
almost  wished  they  would.  At  all  events  the  only  lines 
of  his  which  can  be  called  amatory  were  addressed  to  Miss 
Speed.  She  was  seven  yeara  his  junior,  and  when  she  was 
nearly  forty  she  married  a  very  young  French  officer,  and 
went  to  live  abrood,  to  which  events,  not  uninteresting  to 
Gray,  we  shall  return  in  their  proper  place. 

The  romantic  incidents  of  the  call  juat  described  in- 
apirod  Gray  with  hia  fantastic  account  of  them  given  in 
the  LoTig  Story,  He  dwells  on  the  ancient  eeat  of  the 
Huntingdons  and  Hattons,  from  the  door  of  which  one 
ntoming  issued 

A  braoe  of  warriart,  not  in  bnff, 
Bat  ruBtling  in  their  silks  and  tticnea. 

The  firaL  oBrae  onp-Ei-pee  from  France, 

Her  conqueririK  degCinj  fu! tilling, 
VHiom  meaner  beaaties  eje  askance, 

And  vainly  ape  her  tui  of  killing. 

rbe  other  amamn  kind  heaTcn 

Had  armed  with  ipirit,  irit  and  iatire ; 
Bat  Cobham  bad  the  polish  givon, 
And  tipped  hor  arroiri  with  good-natnre. 
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With  bonnet  blue  and  oapnchine, 

And  aprons  long,  they  hid  their  armour ; 

And  veiled  their  weapons,  bright  and  keen. 
In  pity  to  the  country  fanner. 

These  warriors  sallied  forth  in  the  cause  of  a  lady  of 
high  degree,  who  had  just  heard  that  the  parish  contained 
a  poet,  and  who 

Swore  by  her  coronet  and  ermine, 

She'd  issue  out  her  high  commission 
To  rid  the  manbr  of  such  vermin. 

At  last  they  discover  his  lowly  haunt,  and  bounce  in 
without  so  much  as  a  tap  at  the  door. 

The  trembling  family  they  daunt, 

They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle. 

Rummage  his  mother,  pinch  his  aunt. 
And  upstairs  in  a  whirlwind  rattle : 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore, 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber, 

Run  hurry-scurry  round  the  floor, 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber: 

Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry. 

Papers  and  books,  a  huge  imbroglio. 
Under  a  tea-cup  he  might  lie. 

Or  creased,  like  dog's-ears,  in  a  folio. 

The  pitying  Muses,  however,  have  conveyed  him  away, 
and  the  proud  amazons  are  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  they 
have  the  malignity  to  leave  a  spell  behind  them,  which 
their  victim  finds  when  he  slinks  back  to  his  home. 

The  words  too  eager  to  unriddle 

The  poet  felt  a  strange  disorder ; 
Transparent  bird-lime  formed  the  middle, 

And  chains  invisible  the  border. 
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Bo  onnning  was  tiia  appantm, 
The  powerful  pot-hoolci  did  lo  more  him, 

Thftt  will  he,  nil!  be,  to  the  great  home 
He  went  as  if  the  dnvil  drove  him. 

When  he  anivos  at  the  Manor  House,  of  course,  he  is 
dragged  Iwfore  the  great  lady,  and  is  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  her  sudden  fit  of  clemency  : — 

The  ghostly  pnidea  with  haggotd  tatie 

Aireiu\y  iiiid  condemned  tlie  siniier. 
My  Iftdy  cose,  and  with  a  graoe — 

She  amiled,  and  bid  him  come  to  dinoar. 

All  this  ia  excellent  fooling,  charmingly  arch  and  easy  in 
ila  humorous  romance,  and  highly  interesting  as  a  picture 
of  Gray's  home-life.  In  the  Pembroke  M.S.  of  the  lAmff 
Story,  be  says  that  he  wrote  it  in  August  1750.  It  was 
included  in  the  aerai-private  issue  of  the  Six  Poems  in 
1753,  but  in  no  other  collection  published  during  Cray's 
life-time.  Ue  cousidereit  its  allusions  too  personal  to  be 
given  to  the  public. 

In  this  one  instance  Walpole's  indiscretion  in  circu- 
lating the  Elegij  brought  Gray  gatisfactiou ;  in  others  it 
annoyed  him.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1751,  he 
received  a  rothec  impertinently  civil  letter  from  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  periodical  called  the  Magaxine  nf  Magaztnen, 
coolly  informing  him  that  he  was  actually  printing  his 
"  ingenious  poem  called  reflections  in  a  Country  Churcli- 
yard,"  and  praying  for  his  indulgence  and  the  honour  of 
his  correspondence.  Gray  immediately  wrote  to  Horace 
Wttljwle  (Feb.  llth) ;  -  "  As  I  nm  not  at  all  disposed  to 
bo  either  so  indulgent  or  so  correspondent  as  they  desire, 
I  have  but  one  bnil  way  left  to  escape  the  honour  they 
woulil  inllict  ujwn  mc:  and  therefore  am  obliged  to  desire 
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you  would  make  Dodsley  print  it  immediately  (which 
may  be  done  in  less  than  a  week's  time)  from  your  copy, 
but  without  my  name,  in  what  fonn  is  most  oonvenient 
for  him,  but  on  his  best  paper  and  character ;  he  most 
correct  the  press  himself  and  print  it  without  any 
interval  between  the  stanzas,  because  the  sense  is  in  some 
places  continued  without  them."  All  this  was  done  with 
extraordinary  promptitude,  and  five  days  after  this  letter 
of  Gray's,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1751,  Dodsley  pub- 
lished a  large  quarto  pamphlet,  anonymous,  price  sixpence, 
entitled  An  Elegy  wrote  in  a  Country  Church-TarcL  It 
was  preceded  by  a  short  advertisement,  unsigned,  but 
written  by  Horace  Walpole.  At  this  point  may  be  in- 
serted a  note,  which  Gray  has  appended  in  the  margin 
of  the  Pembroke  MS.  of  this  poem.  It  settles  a  point  of 
bibliography  which  has  been  discussed  by  commentator 
after  commentator : — 

Published  in  Feb'',  1751,  by  Dodsley,  &  went  thro'  four 
editions,  in  two  months;  and  aflerwards  a  fifth,  6*^,  7*^,  & 
S'\  9'\  10»^  &  IV\  printed  also  in  1763  with  Mr.  BenUey's 
Designs,  of  w'^  there  is  a  2^  edition,  &  again  by  Dodsley  in 
his  Miscellany  vol.  4^  <&  in  a  Scotch  Collection  calPd  the 
Union  ;  translated  into  Latin  by  Chr:  Anstey,  Esq.  and  the  Rev^ 
M'*  Robertfi,  &  published  in  1762,  &  again  in  the  same  year  by 
Rob:  Lloyd,  M.A. 

Gray  here  cites  fifteen  authorized  editions  of  the  English 
text  of  the  Elegy ;  its  pirated  editions  were  countless. 
The  Magazine  of  Magazines  persisted,  although  Gray  had 
been  neither  indulgent  nor  correspondent,  and  the  poem 
appeared  in  the  issue  for  February,  published,  as  was  then 
tlio  habit  of  periodicals,  on  the  last  of  that  month.  The 
London  Magazine  stole  it  for  its  issue  for  March,  and  the 
Grand  Magazine  of  Magazines  copied  it  in  ApriL     Every- 
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1)ody  read  it,  iu  town  and  eouutry  ;  Shenatone,  far  away 
GfoJa  the  world  of  books,  had  seen  it  before  the  28th  of 
March.  It  achieved  a  complete  popular  saccesa  Etool  the 
very  first,  and  the  name  of  its  author  gradually  crept  into 
notoriety.  The  attribution  of  the  EUffij  to  Gray  waa^ 
general  than  haa  been  supposed.  A  pamphlet, 
printed  soon  after  this  dat«,  speaks  of  "  the  Maker  of  the 
Churchyard  £»eay  "  as  being  a  Cambridge  celebrity  whose 
[Claims  to  preferment  had  been  notoriously  overlooked  ; 
ud  by  far  the  cleverest  of  all  the  parodies,  Att  Evening 
Contemplation,  1753,  a  poem  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  anivereity  manners,  la  preceded  by  an 
elaborate  compliment  to  Gmy.  The  success  of  his  poem, 
however,  brought  him  little  direct  satisfaction,  and  no 
money.  He  gave  the  right  of  publication  to  Dodsley,  as  he 
did  in  all  other  instances.  He  had  a  Quixotic  notion 
that  it  was  beneath  a  gentleman  to  take  money  for  his 
inventions  from  a  bookseller,  a  view  in  which  Dodaley 
warmly  coincided  ;  snd  it  was  stated  by  an  another  book- 
seller, who  after  Gray's  death  contended  with  Maaon, 
that  Dodsley  was  known  to  have  made  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  by  the  poetry  of  Gray.  Mason  had  no  sucli 
scruples  as  his  friend,  and  made  frantic  efforts  to  regain 
Gtay's  copyright,  launching  vainly  into  litigation  on  the 
subject,  and  into  unseemly  eontroversy. 

The  autumn  of  1750  had  been  marked  in  Gray's 
uneventful  annals  by  the  death  of  Dr.  MidUleton,  and  by 
the  visit  of  a  troublesome  Indian  cousin,  Mrs.  Foreter, 
who  stayed  a  month  in  London,  and  wearied  Gray  by  her 
insatiable  craving  after  sight-aeeing.  In  Conyera  Middlo- 
ton,  who  died  on  the  38th  of  July,  1750,  at  the  age  of 
stxty-ecTen,  Gray  lost  one  of  his  most  familiar  and  most 
intellectual  associates,  a  person  of  extraordiiiary  talents,  to 
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whom,  without  ever  hecoming  attached,  he  had  hecome  ac- 
customed. His  remark  on  the  event  is  full  of  his  fine  reserre 
and  sobriety  of  feeling  :  "  You  have  douhtless  heard  of  the 
loss  I  have  had  in  Dr.  Middleton,  whose  house  was  the  only 
easy  place  one  could  lind  to  converse  in  at  Camhiidge. 
For  my  part  I  find  a  friend  so  uncommon  a  thing,  that 
I  cannot  help  regretting  even  an  old  acquaintance,  which 
is  an  indifferent  likeness  of  it,  and  though  I  don't  approve 
the  spirit  of  his  hooks,  methinks  'tis  pity  the  world 
should  lose  so  rare  a  thing  as  a  good  writer." 

In  the  same  letter  he  tells  Wharton  that  he  himself  is 
neither  cheerful  nor  easy  in  bodily  health,  and  yet  has  the 
mortification  to  find  his  spiritual  part  the  most  infirm 
thing  about  him.  He  is  applying  himself  heartily  to  the 
study  of  zoology,  and  has  procured  for  that  purpose  the 
works  of  M.  de  Buflfon.  In  reply  to  Wharton's  urgent  en- 
treaties for  a  visit,  he  agrees  that  he  "  could  indeed  wish 
to  refresh  my  tvtpyiia  a  little  at  Durham  by  a  sight  of  you, 
but  when  is  there  a  probability  of  my  being  so  happy  1" 
However,  it  seems  that  he  would  have  contrived  this 
expedition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aforesaid  cousin,  Mrs. 
Forster,  "a  person  as  strange,  and  as  much  to  seek,  as 
though  she  had  been  boni  in  the  mud  of  the  Ganges." 
At  the  same  time  he  warns  Wharton  against  returning  to 
Cambridge,  saying  that  Mrs.  Wharton  will  find  life  very 
dreary  in  a  place  where  women  are  so  few,  and  those 
"squeozy  and  formal,  little  skilled  in  amusing  them- 
selves or  other  people.  All  I  can  say  is,  she  must  try 
to  make  up  for  it  among  the  men,  who  are  not  over 
agreeable  neither." 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  the  Wliartons  appear  to  have 
come  back  to  Cambridge.  At  all  events  we  find  Dr. 
Wharton  wavering  between  that  Uywn  and  Bath  as  the 
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lieet  place  fnr  him  to  prantiee  in  as  a  p>iysician,  anJ  tliero- 
iipon  tliere  follows  a  gup  of  two  years  in  Gruy's  correspon- 
dence with  him.  The  aliectionnte  familiarity  of  tho  pool 
with  hoth  Dr.  and  Mre.  Wharton  when  they  re-emergo  in 
his  correspondence,  tlie  pet  names  ho  has  for  the  children, 
and  the  avuncukr  air  of  intimacy  implied,  make  it  almost 
certain  that  in  1751  and  1T52  he  hod  tlie  ]>lea£ure  of  see- 
ing these  dear  friendft  settled  at  his  side,  and  enjoyed  in 
their  family  circle  tho  warmtli  and  brtghtnetu  of  a  homo. 
At  all  events,  after  tho  publication  of  the  Ettijij,  Gray  is 
once  more  lost  to  ua  for  two  years,  most  luoccountably, 
since,  if  tlie  Whartons  wewi  close  bosido  liiro,  and  Maeon 
across  the  street  at  Pembroke,  Walpolo  nil  tbia  time  was 
exorcising  his  vivacious  and  importunate  pen  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  trying  to  aasociate  Gray  in  all  his  Buliemea 
and  fancies. 

One  of  Walpole's  suddim  whinis  waa  a  friendship  for 
that  eccentric  and  dissipated  peison,  Richard  Ucntlcy,  only 
son  of  the  famous  Master  of  Trinity,  whoso  acquaintance 
Walpolo  made  in  1760.  This  man  was  an  amateur  artist 
of  more  than  usual  talent,  an  elegant  scholar  in  his  way, 
and  with  certain  frivolous  gifts  of  manner  that  were  alter- 
nately pleasing  and  displeasing  to  Walpola  The  artistic 
merit  of  fientley  was  exaggerated  in  Im  own  time  and  has 
been  underrated  since,  nor  does  there  now  exist  any  im- 
portant relic  of  it  excepthisdesignsfor  Gray's  poems.  In 
the  summer  of  1752  Horace  WoJpole  seems  to  bave 
euggestetl  to  Dodaloy  tho  propriety  of  publishing  an  edition 
lie  luxe  of  Gray,  with  BentleyV  illustrations ;  but  us  early 
Be  June  1751  tliese  illiistretions  w^re  l>cing  made.  Aa 
Gray  gave  the  poems  for  nothing,  and  as  Walpolo  [laid 
Bentley  to  draw  and  Miiller  to  engrave  the  illustratioiiB, 
it  ia  not  surprising  that  Dodaley  was  eager  to  dose  with 
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the  offer.  Bentley  threw  himself  warmly  into  the  project ; 
it  IB  quite  certain  that  he  consulted  Gray  step  by  step,  for 
the  designs  show  an  extraordinary  attention  to  the  details 
and  even  to  the  hints  of  the  text.  Most  probably  the 
three  gentlemen  amused  themselves  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion of  1752  by  concocting  the  whole  thing  together. 
Gray  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  connoisseur  in 
painting,  was  so  much  impressed  by  Bentley's  talent  and 
versatility,  that  he  addressed  to  him  a  copy  of  beautiful 
verses,  which  unfortunately  existed  only  in  a  single 
manuscript,  and  had  been  torn  before  Mason  found  them. 
In  these  he  says : — 

The  tardy  rhymes  that  used  to  linger  on, 

To  oensnre  oold,  and  negligent  of  fame, 
In  swifter  measures  animated  ran, 

And  catch  a  lustre  from  his  gennine  flame. 

Ah !  could  they  catch  his  strength,  his  easy  g^race. 

His  quick  creation,  his  unerring  line. 
The  energy  of  Pope  they  might  efface, 

And  Dryden's  harmony  submit  to  mine. 

But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  g^ven. 
That  bums  in  Shakespeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven. 

As  when  conspiring  in  the  diamond's  blaze. 
The  meaner  gems  that  singly  charm  the  sight. 

Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays, 
And  dazzle  with  a  luzuiy  of  light. 

This  is  the  Landorian  manner  of  praising,  and  almost 
the  only  instance  of  a  high  note  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
entire  writings  of  Gray.  Bentley  was  not  ludicrously 
unworthy  of  such  eulogy ;  his  designs  are  extremely 
lemarkable  in  their  way.     In  an  age  entirely  given  up  to 
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compoeod  and  conventional  forme,  he  seems  to  have  diawn 
from  nature  and  to  have  studied  the  figure  from  life. 

Early  in  March,  1753,  the  Poemata-Grayo-Bentleiana,  as 
'Walpole  called  them,  appeared,  a  small  thin  folio,  on  veiy 
thick  paper,  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  entitled,  Deeiipu 
by  Mr.  R.  Bentleyfor  Six  Poema  by  Mr.  T.  Gray.  This 
is  the  vditio  princepe  of  Gray's  collected  poems,  and  con- 
sists of  the  Ode  to  Spring  (here  simply  called  Odt),  and 
of  the  Ode  on  the  death  of  a  Favourile  Cat,  of  both  of 
which  it  was  the  second  edition  ;  a  thitd  edition  of  the 
Eton  Ode ;  a  first  appearance  of  A  Lonij  Story  and  Hymn 
to  Advereify  ;  and  a  twelfth  edition  of  the  Elegy  uritten  in 
a  Country  Churchyard.  Bentley'a  illustrations  comdat  of 
a  frontispiece,  and  a  fuJl-page  design  for  each  poem,  with 
headpieces,  tailpieces,  and  initial  letters.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  border  of  extremely  ingenious  rococo  ornament  sur- 
nmndiug  a  forest-glade,  in  which  Gray,  a  graceful  little 
figure,  sit«  in  a  pensive  attitade.  This  has  a  high  value 
for  ua,  since  to  any  one  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  art, 
it  is  obvious  that  tlus  is  a  sketch  from  life,  not  a  composed 
study,  and  we  have  here  in  all  probnbibty  a  portrait  of 
the  poet  in  his  easiest  attitude.  The  £guro  is  that  of  a 
young  man,  of  small  stature,  but  elegantly  made,  with  a 
melancholy  and  downcast  countenance. 

The  portraiture  becomes  still  more  certain  when  we  turn 
to  the  indiscreet,  but  extremely  interesting  design  (oiA  Lony 
Story,  where  wo  not  only  have  a  likeness  of  Gray  in  1753 
which  sicgolarly  resembles  the  more  elaborate  portrait  of 
him  painted  by  Eckhardt  in  1717,  but  we  have  also  Lady 
Schauh,  l^Ir.  Purt,  and,  what  is  most  interesting  of  all,  tbe 
pretty  delicate  features  of  Miss  Speed.  The  Kev.  Mr. 
Purt  is  represented  as  blowing  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  while 
tliu  amuzon  ladies  fly  through  the  air,  seeking  for  their 
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victim  tlie  ]X)et,  who  is  being  concealed  by  the  Muses 
otherwhere  than  in  a  goige  of  Parnassus.  The  designs 
are  engraved  on  copper  by  two  well-known  men  of  that 
day.  The  best  are  by  John  Sebastian  Miiller,  some  of 
whose  initial  letters  are  simply  exquisite  in  execution; 
the  rest  are  the  work  of  a  man  of  greater  reputation  in 
that  day,  Charles  Grignion,  whose  work  in  this  instance 
lacks  the  refinement  of  Miiller's,  which  is  indeed  of  a  very 
high  order.  Grignion  was  the  last  survivor  among  persons 
associated  with  the  early  and  middle  life  of  Gray;  he 
lived  to  bo  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  died  as  late 
as  1810.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  merits  of  the 
designs  to  the  Six  Poems  lay  in  the  interpretation  given 
by  engravers  of  so  much  talent  to  poor  drawings,  but  we 
happen  to  possess  Gray's  implicit  statement  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  consider  Bentley 
responsible,  for  instance,  for  such  realistic  forms  as  the 
nude  figures  in  the  head-piece  to  the  Hymn  to  Adversity ^ 
or  for  such  feeling  for  foliage  as  is  shown  in  the  head  and 
tail  pieces  to  the  first  ode,  we  must  claim  for  him  a  higher 
place  in  Englisli  art  than  has  hitherto  l)een  conceded  to 
him.  At  all  events  the  Six  Poems  of  1753  is  one  of  the 
few  really  l)eautif ul  l>ooks  produced  from  an  English  press 
during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  spite 
of  its  rococo  style,  it  is  still  a  desirable  possession. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Gray  reclining  in  the  blue  par- 
lour over  the  supper-room  at  Strawberry  Hill,  turning  over 
prints  with  Horace  Walpole,  and  glancing  down  the 
garden  to  the  Thames  that  flashed  in  silver  beliind  the 
syringas  and  honeysuckles ;  or  seated,  with  a  little  touch 
of  sententious  gravity,  in  the  Librarj',  chiding  Chute  and 
their  host  for  their  frivolous  tasto  in  heraldry,  or  incited 
by  the  dark  panels  and  the  old  brass  grate  to  chat  of 
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architecture  and  decoration,  and  tho  new-fomid  myateiiue 
of  Gotliiu.  It  is  peihups  jileaaanter  still  to  think  of  him 
dreunimg  in  the  garden  of  Stoke  Pogis,  or  chatting  over 
a  dish  of  tea  with  bis  old  nuuts,  ua  he  colled  his  motlier 
and  his  aunt  collectively,  or  HtrolUng,  with  a  book  in  his 
Itand,  along  the  eouthwatd  ridge  of  meadows  to  pay  Lady 
Coliham  a  stately  call,  or  flirt  a  little  with  Miss  Harriot 


But  this  quietude  was  not  to  last  much  longer.  Wal- 
pole,  indeed,  waa  surprised  to  have  a  vieit  from  him  in 
January,  1763,  just  when  Bcntley's  prints  were  going  to 
press,  for  Gray  hod  been  suddenly  cidlud  up  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Stoke  by  the  news  of  his  mother's  illnesa.  He 
had  not  expected  to  find  her  alive,  but  when  he  arrived 
she  waa  much  Ijetter,  and  rcmiilncd  so  for  more  than  a 
month.  He  did  not  choose,  however,  to  leave  her,  and 
was  at  Stoke  when  the  proof  of  Bontlcy's  cul-de4amjm  for 
the  Eleijy  arrived ;  this  represents  a  vill^jo-funeral,  and 
being  examined  by  the  old  ladies,  was  conceived  by  tliem 
to  be  a  burying-ticket.  They  asked  hjin  whether  anybody 
bad  left  him  a  ring ;  and  hereupon  follows  a  remark  which 
■hows  that  Gray  had  never  mentioned  to  his  mother  or 
«ithor  of  his  aunU  that  be  wrote  verses;  nor  would  now 
do  so,  lest  they  should  "bum  me  for  a  poet."  A  week  or 
two  Uter,  Walpole  and  Gray  voiy  nearly  had  another 
(juarrel  Walpole,  in  ids  officiousness,  had  had  Eckhardt's 
portrait  of  Groy,  which  hung  in  the  library  at  Strawberry 
UoU,  engraved  for  the  Six  Poeim,  a  step  which,  taken  as 
it  waa  without  the  poet's  cognizance,  drew  down  on  Wal- 
pole an  excessively  sharp  lutter — "  Gray  doua  not  hate  to 
find  fault  with  lue" — and  a  final  vclo  on  any  such  panda 

1 of  porsonolity. 

^^^     Mrs.  Gmy  soon  ceased  to  rally,  and  after  a  painful 
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BtFUggle  for  life,  expired  on  the  Ilth  of  March,  1753,  at 
the  age  of  Biuty-aeven.  Her  son  saw  her  buried,  in  the 
family  tomb,  on  the  south  side  of  the  churcb-yaid,  near  the 
church,  where  may  still  he  read  the  exquisitely  simple  and 
affecting  epitaph  which  he  inscribed  on  her  tombstone : — 

In  th«  some  piaua  confidence,  beside  her  friead  and  uater, 
here  aleep  the  Teniaiiis  of  Dorothy  Gray,  widov,  the  cardal 
tender  mother  of  msoy  childreo,  one  of  whom  alone  hid  tlia 
miafortune  to  survive  her. 

"When,  afewmontlis  later,  Mason  had  been  standing  by  tha 
death-bed  of  his  father,  and  spoke  to  hia  friend  of  the  aw* 
that  he  eiperienced.Gray's  thoughts  went  back  to  hiamothwi 
and  he  wrote : — "  I  have  seen  the  scene  you  describe^ 
and  know  how  dreadful  it  is  :  I  know  too  I  am  the  better 
for  it.  We  are  all  idle  and  thoughtless  things,  and  have 
no  sense,  no  use  in  tbe  world  any  longer  than  tliat  sad  im- 
pression lasts  j  the  deeper  it  is  engraved  the  better." 
These  are  the  words  which  came  into  Byron's  memory 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  mother's  death. 

The  Whartons  had  by  this  time  returned  to  Durham,  and 
thither  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1753,  Gray  resolved  to 
visit  them.  He  had  been  unable  to  remain  at  Stoke  now 
that  it  waa  haunted  by  the  faces  of  the  dead  that  lie  hai 
loved,  and  he  went  into  those  lodgings  over  the  hosier's 
shop  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jermyn  Street,  which  were  hu 
favourite  haunt  in  London.  He  left  town  for  CombridgB 
in  May,  and  in  Jime  wrote  to  AVharton  to  say  that  he 
at  la£t  going  to  set  out  with  Stonehewer  in  a  post-chais» 
for  the  north.  In  the  middlu  of  July  they  started,  pro- 
ceeding leisurely  by  Belvoir,  Burleigh,  and  York,  tddngB 
week  to  reach  Studley.  The  journey  was  very  agreeabU^ 
and  every  placo  on    the    route  which  offered  anything 
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Qorioiis  in  nrchitectiiro,  the  aubject  at  this  moment  most  in 
Gray's  thoughte,  waa  visited  and  described  in  the  note-book. 
Gray  remained  for  two  whole  months  and  more  in  Dr. 
Wharton's  house  at  Durham,  associating  with  the  bishop, 
Dr.  Trevor,  and  having  '■  ono  of  tlie  moat  beautiful  vales 
in  England  to  walk  in,  with  prospects  that  change  every 
ten  steps,  and  open  something  new  wherever  I  turn  me, 
all  rnde  and  romantic"  It  had  been  proposed  that  on  the 
return  journey  he  should  visit  Mason  at  Hull,  but  the  ill- 
ness of  that  gentleman's  father  prevented  this  scheme,  and 
the  friends  met  at  York  instead.  Gray  travelled  southwards 
for  two  days  with  "  a  Lady  Swinburne,  a  Roman  Catholio, 
not  young,  that  has  been  much  abroad,  seen  a  great  deal, 
knew  a  great  many  people,  very  chatty  and  communicative, 
so  that  I  passed  my  time  very  well."  I  regret  that  the 
now-living  and  illustrious  descendant  of  tliis  amusing  lady 
is  unable  to  toll  mo  anything  definite  of  her  lustory. 

Gray  came  bock  to  Cunibridge  to  find  the  lime-trees 
changing  colour,  stayed  tliero  one  day,  and  was  just  pre- 
paring to  proceed  to  his  London  kKlgings,  when  an  express 
aqinmonud  him  to  Stoke,  where  liis  aunt  Mrs.  Rogers 
had  Kufiercd  a  etroke  of  the  palsy.  He  arrived  on  the 
6th  of  Oelober,  to  find  everything  "  resounding  with  the 
wood-lark  and  robin,  and  the  voice  of  the  sparrow  heard 
in  the  land."  His  nimt,  who  was  in  her  seventy- eighth 
year,  had  rallied  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  her  recovery 
was  not  merely  temporary.  It  would  seem  from  an  ex- 
prosaion  in  one  of  Uts  letters,  that  bis  patenud  aunt,  Hn. 
Oliffn,  had  now  gone  dowu  from  Norwich  to  8toke,  to  live 
with  Mrs.  Rogers.  I  do  not  remember  ttial  the  history  of 
literature  presents  ns  with  the  memoirs  of  any  other  poet 
favoured  by  nature  with  so  many  aunts  as  Gray  poeseasod. 
Htrike  was  not  a  homo  for  Gray  with  Mrs.  Rogers  bed- 
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ridden  and  with  ^Irs.  Oliffe  for  its  other  inmate.  The 
hospitable  Whartons  seem  again  to  have  taken  pity  on 
him,  and  he  went  from  Jermyn  Street  up  to  Durham  to 
spend  with  them  Christmas  of  this  same  year,  1753. 

Walpole  remarked  that  Gray  was  "  in  flower "  during 
these  years  1750 — 1755.  It  was  the  blossoming  of  a 
shrub  which  throws  out  only  one  bud  each  season,  and 
that  bud  sometimes  nipped  by  an  untimely  frost  The 
rose  on  Gray's  thorn  for  1754  was  an  example  of  these 
blighted  flowers,  that  never  fully  expanded.  The  Ode  on 
Vicissitude^  which  was  found  after  the  poet's  death,  in  a 
pocket-book  of  that  year,  should  have  been  one  of  his 
finest  productions,  but  it  is  unrevised  and  hopelessly 
truncated.  Poor  Mason  rushed  in  where  a  truer  poet 
might  have  feared  to  tread,  and  clipped  the  straggling 
lines,  and  finished  it ;  six  complete  stanzas,  however, 
are  the  genuine  work  of  Gray.  The  verse-form  has  a 
catch  in  the  third  line,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
delicate  metrical  effect  Gray  ever  attained ;  while  some 
of  the  nature-painting  in  the  poem  is  really  exquisite. 

New.bom  flooks,  in  mstio  danoe, 

FriskiDg  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance, 

The  birds  his  presence  greet : 
Bnt  chief  the  sky -lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstasy, 
And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

Here  is  a  stanza  which  might  almost  be  Wordsworth's  :— 

See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 

And  breathe  and  walk  again : 
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Qcmerel  of  the  vsle, 

The  Himptesl  note  that  iwelU  the  ga.lt>. 
The  commoD  sun,  the  air,  the  eldes. 
To  him  are  opODing  pantdise. 

That  graceful  trifler  with  metre,  the  sprightly  Cresset, 
hod  written  an  EpUre  a  ma  Sceur  to  whith  Gray  frankly 
avowed  that  he  owed  the  idea  of  hia  poem  on  Viciasitude. 
But  it  was  only  a  few  commonplaces  which  the  English 
poet  borrowed  from  the  French  one,  who  might,  indeed, 
remind  him  that— 

Uille  flpeotaolSB,  qn'sntreffna 
Od  Toj&it  aveo  □onehoUnce, 
Tranaportent  aQJonrd'hoi,  pr^aentant  des  appoa 
Idooddoh  i.  rindifiSrenoe, 

but  was  quite  incapable  of  Gray's  music  and  contempla- 
tive  felicities.  This  Ode  on  Vieimtvde  seems,  in  some 
not  very  obvious  way,  to  be  connected  with  the  death  of 
Pope.  It  is  possible  thai  these  were  the  "  few  autumn 
verses "  which  Gray  began  to  write  on  that  occasion. 
His  manner  of  composition,  his  elow,  half-heart«d, 
desultory  touch,  his  whimsical  fits  of  passing  inspiration, 
are  unique  in  their  kind  ;  there  never  was  a  professional 
poet  whose  mode  was  so  thoronghly  that  of  the  amat«ur. 

A  short  prose  treatise,  first  printed  in  1814,  and  named 
by  the  absurd  Mathias  Arehiteeiura  Gotkica,  although 
tho  subject  of  it  is  purely  Kormon  architecture,  seems  to 
belong  to  this  year  1754.  Gray  was  the  first  man  in 
England  to  understand  architecture  scientifically,  and  his 
taste  was  simply  too  pure  to  be  comprehended  in  an  ago 
that  took  William  Kent  for  its  architectural  prophet 
Even  among  those  pereons  of  relined  feeling  who  desired 
to  cultivato  a  taste  for  old  English  buildings,  there  was  a 
sad  absence  of  exact  knowledge.     Akenside  thought  that 
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the  rains  of  Persepolis  formed  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
Gothic  style ;  and  we  know  that  Horace  Walpole  dazzled  his 
contemporaries  with  the  gimcrack  pinnacles  of  Strawheny 
H^^U     We  may  see  from   Bentley's  firontispiece  to  the 
Elegy,  where  a  stucco  moulding  is  half  torn  away,  and 
reveals  a  pointed  arch  of  brick-work,  that  even  among  the 
elect  the  true  principles  of   Gothic  architecture    were 
scarely  understood.      What    Gisorgian    amateurs    really 
admired  was  a  grotto  with  cocklenshells  and  looking-glass, 
such  as  the   Greatheads  made  at  Guy's  Cliff,  or  such 
follies  in  foliage  as  Shenstone  perpetrated  at  Leasowes. 
Gray  strove  hard  to  dear  his  memory  of  all  such  trifling, 
and  to  arm  his  reason  against  arguments  such  as  those  of 
Fococke,  who  held  that  the  Gothic  arch  was  a  degradation 
of  the  Moorish  cupola,  or  of  Batty  Langley,  who  invented 
live  orders  in  a  new  style  of  his  own.     Gray's  treatise  on 
Koruian  architecture  is  so  sound  and  learned  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  left  us  more  of  his 
architectural  essays.     He  formed  his  opinions  from  pe^ 
sonal  observation  and  measurement.     Among  the  Pem- 
broke MSS.  there  are  copious  notes  of  a  tour  in  the  Fens, 
during  which  he  jotted  down  the  characteristics  of  all 
the  principal  minsters,  as  far  as  Crowland  and  Boston. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Gray  was  the  first  modem 
student  of  the  history  of  architecture.     Norton  Xicholls 
has  recorded  that  when  certain  would-be  people  of  taste 
were  wrangling  about  the  style  in  which  some  ancient 
building  was  constructed,  Gray  cut  the  discussion  short 
by  saying,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  Call  it  what  you 
please,   but  allow   that   it  is    beautiful."     He   did  not 
approve  of  Walpole's  Gothic  constructions  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  frankly  told  him,  when  he  was  shown  the  gilding 
and  the  glass,  that  he  had  *'  degenerated  into  finery." 
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THE   FIND  ABIC   ODES. 

It  ifi  nol  known  at  what  time  (iray  resolved  on  composing 
poems  whicli  should  resemhle  in  Btanzaic  Btnicture  the 
triumphal  odea  or  epini'kia  of  Pindar,  but  it  is  certain  that 
towards  the  dose  of  1 754  he  completed  one  such  elaborate 
lyric.  On  the  26th  of  December  of  that  year  he  gave  the 
I  finish ing  touches  to  an  "ode  in  the  Greek  manner,"  and 
■ent  it  from  Cambridge  to  Dr.  Wharton,  with  the  remark, 
"  If  this  be  as  tedious  to  you  as  it  is  grown  to  me,  I  shall 

be  sorry  that  I  sent  it  you I  desire  you  would 

by  no  means  sufTer  this  to  he  copied,  nor  even  show  it, 
unless  to  very  few,  and  especially  not  to  mere  scholars, 
tliiit  can  scan  all  the  measures  in  Pindar,  and  say  the 
schoUa  by  heart."  Months  later,  Mason  was  pleading  for 
s  copy,  but  in  vain.  The  poem  thrown  off  so  indifferently 
was  that  now  known  to  us  as  Tlie  Proffregg  of  Poesy,  and 
it  marked  a  third  and  final  stage  in  Gmy's  poetical 
development,  Jn  the  early  odes  be  had  written  for  Ms 
eontflmporaries ;  in  the  Elegy  m  a  Country  ChuTchyard 
he  bad  written  for  all  the  worid  ;  in  the  Pindaric  Odes 
he  was  now  to  write  for  poets.  In  the  EUgy  he  bad 
dared  to  leave  those  trodden  paths  uf  plirafici>logy  along 
which  the  critics  of  the  hour,  the  qnibbling  Uurds  and 
WarbnrtoiiB,   could    follow  him   step   by   step,    hut   hia 
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startling  felicities  had  carried  his  readers  captive  by  their 
appeal  to  a  common  humanity.  He  was  now  about  to 
launch  upon  a  manner  of  writing  in  which  he  could  no 
longer  be  accompanied  by  the  plaudits  of  the  vulgar,  and 
where  his  style  could  no  longer  appeal  with  security  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  critica  He  was  now,  in  other  words, 
about  to  put  out  lus  most  original  qualities  in  poetry. 

That  he  could  not  hope  for  popularity,  he  was  aware  at 
the  outset ;  '^  be  assured,"  he  consoled  his  friends,  "that 
my  taste  for  praise  is  not  like  that  of  children  for  fruit ; 
if  there  were  nothing  but  medlars  and  blackberries  in  the 
world,  I  could  be  very  well  content  to  go  without  any  at 
all  f  he  could  wait  patiently  for  the  sufi&age  of  his  peers. 
The  very  construction  of  the  poem  was  a  pu2zle  to  his 
friends,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  intelligibly  and 
rationally  built  of  all  the  odes  in  the  language.  It  is  in 
point  of  fact,  a  poem  of  three  stanzas,  in  an  elaborately 
consistent  verse- form,  with  forty-one  lines  in  each  stanza. 
The  length  of  these  periods  is  relieved  by  the  regular 
division  of  each  stanza  into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and 
epo<le,  the  same  plan  having  been  used  by  no  previous 
English  poet  but  Congrove,  who  had  written  in  1705  a 
learned  and  graceful  Discourse  on  the  Pindarique  Ode^ 
which  Gray  was  possibly  acquainted  with.  Congreve's 
practice,  however,  had  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  his  theory 
was  excellent,  and  Gray  was  properly  the  first  poet  to 
comprehend  and  follow  the  mode  of  Pindar. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  pointed  out  that  the  evolution 
of  Tlie  Progress  of  Poesy  is  no  less  noble  and  sound  than 
its  styla  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  power  of  evolu- 
tion has  not  been  common  among  lyrical  poets  even  of  a 
high  rank.  Even  in  Milton  it  is  strangely  absent,  and  we 
feel  that  all  his  odes,  beautiful  as  they  are,  do  not  bud  and 
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br&nch  and  fall  in  iiutt,  cloBiog  with  tlie  cxbaustion  of 
theii  funutioDS,  but  merelj  cease,  because  all  poems  must 
stop  Bomewhere.  The  Natimty  Ode  docs  not  cIobs  because 
the  poet  has  nothing  more  to  say,  but  merely  because  "  'tia 
time  our  tedious  song  bIiouIJ  here  Itave  ending."  In 
Collins,  surely,  we  &id  the  same  faUing ;  tlie  poem  is  a 
burst  of  emotion,  but  not  an  organism.  The  much-liiudeJ 
Ode  to  Liberty,  with  its  opening  peal  of  tnimpet-music, 
ends  with  a  foolish  abruptness,  as  if  the  poet  had  got  tired 
of  his  instrument,  and  had  thrown  it  away.  Shelley, 
again,  in  his  longer  odes,  seems  lo  lose  himself  in  beauti- 
ful meandering  oratory,  and  to  stop,  a£  ho  began,  in 
response  to  a  mere  change  of  purpose.  Keats,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  always  consistent  in  his  evolution,  and  so 
is  Wordsworth  at  hia  more  elevated  momenta ;  the  same 
may  even  be  remarked  of  a  poet  Infinitel^r  below  these 
in  intellectual  value,  Edgar  Poo.  Gray,  however,  is  the 
main  example  in  our  literature  of  a  poet  possessing  this 
Greek  quality  of  structure  in  his  lyrical  work,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  throughout  his  career  it  never  left  him, 
even  on  occasions  when  he  was  deserted  by  every  other 
form  of  inspiration.  His  poems,  whatever  they  are,  are 
never  chains  of  consecutive  stanzas ;  each  line,  each  group 
of  lines,  has  its  proper  place  in  a  structure  that  could  not 
be  shorter  or  longer  without  a  radical  re-arrangement  of 
ideaa. 

The  strophe  of  the  opening  stanza  of  The  Prograa  of 
Poegy  invokes  that  lyre  of  jEohon  strings,  the  breathings 
of  those  vEolian  flut«s,  which  Pindar  had  innde  the  symbol 
of  tho  art  of  poetry,  and  the  sources,  progress,  and  various 
motion  of  that  art,  "  enriching  every  subject  with  a  pomp 
of  diction  and  luxuriant  harmony  of  numbers,''  aro  de- 
scribed under  the  image  of  a  thousand  descending  streams. 
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The  antistrophe  returns  to  the  conisideration  of  the  power 
of  poetry,  not  now  in  motion,  but  an  alluring  and  a  sooth- 
ing force  around  which  the  Passions  throng  and  are  sub- 
dued, a  thought  being  here  borrowed  apparently  from 
Collins;  the  epode  continues  and  combines  these  two 
strains  of  thought,  and  shows  that  poetry,  whether  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  is  working  the  good  will  of  Love,  who 
deigns  herself  to  move  in  a  rhythmic  harmony,  and  be  the 
slave  of  verse.  In  the  second  stanza,  the  strophe  recalls 
the  miserable  state  of  man,  relieved  by  the  amenities  of 
the  heavenly  Muse,  who  arms  Hyperion  against  the  sickly 
company  of. Night;  the  antistrophe  shows  us  how  the 
need  of  song  arose  in  savage  man,  and  illuminated  **  their 
feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves ; "  while  the  epode 
breaks  into  an  ecstatic  celebration  of  the  advent  of  poetic 
art  to  Greece  : — 

Woods,  that  wave  o*er  Delphi's  steep, 

Isles,  that  crown  th'  ^gean  deep, 
Fields,  that  cool  Iliseus  laves. 
Or  where  Mioander's  amber  waves 

In  lingering  labyrinths  creep. 

How  do  yonr  tuneful  echoes  languish, 
Mute,  but  to  the  yoice  of  anguish ! 

Where  each  old  poetio  mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  around ; 

Every  shade  and  hallowed  fountain 
Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound. 

But  the  Muses,  "  in  Greece's  evil  hour,"  went  to  Rome, 
and  "  when  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost,"  it  was  to 
Albion  that  they  turned  their  steps.  Tlie  third  strophe 
describes  how  the  awful  Mother  unveiled  her  face  to 
Shakespeare ;  the  antistrophe  celebrates  the  advent  of 
Milton  and  Dryden,  while  the  final  epode  winds  the  whole 
ix)em  to  a  close  with  a  regret  that  the  lyre  once  held  by 
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the  Jast-nftmed  poet  has  degenerated  into  hands  like 
Gray's  :— 

Hark  1  his  lianda  the  Ijre  explore  ! 

Bright-eyed  Fancy,  harering  o'er, 

Scatter*  from  ber  pictorad  um 

ThuQghts  that  breathe,  and  words  tliat  bum. 

Bot  ah  I  'lia  heard  nn  more — 

Oh  ',  Ijre  diTiDe,  what  daring  ipirit 

Walies  thee  now  t    Tboagb  he  inhen'l 
Not  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

TbaC  the  Theban  e^te  bear, 
SailiDg  with  aopreme  dominiiDn 

Thro'  the  aiure  deep  of  air : 
Yet  otl  before  bia  infant  eyea  noald  run 

Such  formg  lu  glitler  id  the  Muso'a  ray, 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  tin: 

Yet  Bhatl  be  mannt,  and  keep  hu  distant  WBr 
Beyond  the  limitu  ofa  Tnlgar  liktc, 
Beaeath  the  Good  how  fitr, — bat  &r  above  the  Great. 

Jii  these  passages,  especially  where  he  employs  the  douUe 
rhyme,  we  seem  to  catch  in  Gray  tlie  true  modem  accent, 
the  precuxaor  of  the  tones  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  both  of 
whom,  but  especially  the  fonner,  were  greatly  influenced 
by  this  free  and  ringing  music  The  reader  haa  only  to 
compare  the  epode  last  quoted  with  the  chonises  in  Hellas 
to  see  what  Shelley  owed  to  the  science  and  invention  of 
Gray.  This  manner  of  rhyming,  this  rapid  and  recurrent 
beat  of  song,  was  the  germ  out  of  wliich  have  sprung  all 
later  uietrioal  inventions,  and  without  which  Mr.  Swin- 
burne himself  might  now  be  polishing  the  heroic 
couplet  to  its  last    perfection   of  briglitnoss  and  sharp- 

Anolber  Pindaric  ode  on  T/ie  Liberty  of  Gtnive  was 
planned  about  the  same  time,  but  of  this  tti«re  exists  only 
the  following  fragment  of  an  urgniueiit : — "  All  that  mtm 
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of  power  can  do  for  men  of  genius  is  to  leave  them  at  tkeir 
liberty,  compared  to  birds  that,  when  confined  to  a  cage, 
do  but  regret  the  loss  of  their  freedom  in  melancholy 
strains,  and  lose  the  luscious  wildness  and  happy  luxu- 
riance of  their  notes,  which  used  to  make  the  woods 
resound.*'  The  subject  is  one  well-fitted  to  its  author's 
power,  and  we  regret  its  loss  as  we  r^;ret  that  of  Collins' 
Ode  on  the  Music  of  the  Grecian  Theatre,  Unlike  that 
blue  rose  of  the  bibliophiles,  however,  Gray's  ode  probably 
was  never  written  at  alL 

In  the  meantime  not  much  was  happening  to  Gray 
himself.  His  friend  Mason  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  in 
November  1754  had  become  rector  of  Aston  and  chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse ; ''  we  all  are  mighty  glad," 
says  Gray,  *'  that  he  is  in  orders,  and  no  better  than  any 
of  us."  Early  in  1755  both  Mason  and  Walpole  set  upon 
Gray  to  publish  a  new  volume  of  poems,  whereupon  he 
held  up  the  single  ode  On  the  Progress  of  Poesy^  and  asked 
if  they  wished  him  to  publish  a  ** little  sixpenny  flam" 
like  that,  all  by  itself.  He  threatened  if  Wharton  be  tire- 
some, since  the  publishing  faction  had  gained  him  over  to 
their  side,  to  write  an  ode  against  physicians,  with  some 
very  stringent  lines  about  magnesia  and  alicant  soap. 
Pembroke  meanwhile  had  just  received  an  undergraduate 
of  quality,  Lord  Strathmore,  Thane  of  Glamis,  "  a  tall, 
genteel  figure"  that  pleased  Gray,  and  presently  was 
admitted  within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  friends. 

According  to  Mason,  the  exordium  of  the  Bard  was  com- 
pleted in  March  1755,  having  occupied  Gray  for  about  three 
months.  In  the  case  of  this  very  elaborate  poem.  Gray 
seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  customary  reticence,  and  to  have 
freely  consulted  his  friends.  Mason  had  seen  the  beginning 
of  it  before  he  went  to  Germany  in  May  of  that  year,  when 
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he  found  in  Uomburg  a  literary  lady  who  hod  read  the 
"  Nitt  ToaU"  of  Young,  and  thought  the  Ele^y  in  a 
Country  Church-  Yard  "  bien  jolie  et  m^lancbolique."  Mason 
at  Hanover  meets  Lord  Nunehom,  and  is  siire  that  Gray 
would  delight  in  him,  heeauae  he  is  so  peevish  and  sensible 
and  so  good  a  hater,  which  gives  us  a  passing  glance  at 
Gray  himself,  TIte  Bard  was  exactly  two  years  and  five 
months  in  reaching  completion,  and  the  slowness  of  it« 
growth  was  the  suhject  of  mirth  with  Gray  himself,  who 
called  it  "  Odikle,"  and  made  fun  of  its  stunted  propor- 

[    tions. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1755,  Gray  went  down  to  the  Vine, 

I  in  Hampshire,  to  visit  his  old  friend  Chute,  who  was  now 
beginning  to  recover  a  little  from  the  shock  of  the  death 
of  his  licloved  heir  and  nephew.  In  the  congenial  com- 
pany of  tlie  Italiaiiute  country  gentleman  Gray  stayed  a 
few  days,  and  then  went  on  to  Southampton,  Winchester, 
Portamouth,  and  Netley  Abbey,  Tetuming  to  Stoke  on  the 
Slst  of  July.  Unfortunately  he  either  took  a  chill  on  this 
little  tour,  or  overtaxed  his  powers,  and  from  this  time  to 
the  end  of  his  hfes  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  he  was 
seldom  in  a  condition  of  even  tolerable  health.  In  August 
he  was  obhged  to  put  himself  under  medical  treatment; 

I  one  idanning  attack  of  gout  after  the  other  continued  to 

F  nndonnine  his  constitution,  and  bis  E3'stem  was  Author 
depressed  by  an  exhausting  r^men  of  magnesia  and  salte 
of  wormwood.  He  hud  to  lie  up  at  Stoke  for  many  weeks, 
with  aching  feel  nnd  temples,  and  was  bled  until  he  was 

-  too  giddy  and  feeble  to  walk  with  comfort.  All  this 
mtumn  and  winter  of  1755  his  symptoms  weio  very 
irious.  He  could  not  sleep;  he  was  troubled  by  a  ner- 
:3  deafness,  and  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  which 
leldom  left  liim.     Mcanwlule  he  did  not  leave  Th"  Baiil 
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untouched,  but  progressed  slowly  with  it,  as  though  he 
were  a  sculptor,  deliberately  pointing  and  chiselling  a 
statue.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  copying  strophes  and  frag- 
ments of  it  in  his  letters,  and  many  such  scrape  exist  in 
MS.  Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  he  thought  that  he 
was  falling  into  a  decline,  and  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  he 
laid  The  Bard  aside. 

Gray  was  altogether  in  a  very  nervous,  distracted 
condition  at  this  time,  and  first  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  that  fear  of  tire,  which  afterwards  became  almost  a 
mania  with  him,  by  desiring  Wharton  to  insure  the  two 
houses,  at  Wanstead  and  in  Comhill,  which  formed  a 
principal  part  of  his  income;  from  tlie  amount  of  the 
policies  of  these  houses,  we  can  infer  that  the  fiirst  was  a 
property  of  considerable  value.  The  death  of  his  mother, 
following  on  that  of  Miss  Antrobus,  had,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  removed  all  pressure  of  poverty  from  Gray  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  never  rich,  but  from 
this  time  forward  he  was  very  comfortably  provided  for. 
Horace  Walpole  appears  to  have  been  alarmed  at  his 
friend's  condition  of  health,  and  planned  a  change  of  scene 
for  him,  which  it  seems  unfortunate  that  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  undertake.  George  Hervey,  Earl  of 
Bristol,  was  named  English  Minister  at  Lisbon,  and  he 
offered  to  take  Gray  ^vith  liim  as  his  secretary,  but  the 
proud  little  poet  refused.  Perhaps  the  climate  of  Portugal 
might  have  proved  too  relaxing  for  him,  and  he  might 
have  laid  his  bones  beside  that  grave  where  the  grass  was 
hardly  green  yet  over  the  body  of  Fielding. 

Gray's  terror  of  fire  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  it 
had  now  become  so  marked  as  to  be  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  the  college.  He  professed  rather  openly  to 
believe  that  some  drunken  fellow  or  other  would  bum  the 
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CoLcgo  down  about  their  lieiule.  On  the  Dtli  o!  -lAiiuary, 
1756,  lie  nskod  Dr.  Wharton  to  buy  him  a  rope-ladder  of  a 
man  in  Wapping  who  advertised  Buch  articles.  It  wna  to 
be  rather  more  than  thirty-six  feet  long,  frith  strong  hooks 
at  the  top.  This  machine  Wharton  prompliy  forwarded, 
and  Gray  proceeded  to  have  an  iron  bar  fixed  within  liin 
bedroom-window.  Tlus  bar,  crossing  a  window  which 
looks  towards  Pembroke,  still  exists  and  mnrka  Gray's 
chumljere  at  Puterhouse.  Such  preparationa,  however,  could 
Dot  be  made  without  attracting  great  attention  in  the  lat- 
ter college,  where  Gray  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  among 
the  high-coloured  young  gentlemen  who  went  huU-ltaiting 
to  Heddington  or  came  home  dnuik  and  roaring  from  a 
cock-shying  at  Uarket  HilL  Accordingly  tlie  noisy  fellow- 
conimoneni  determined  to  have  a  lark  at  the  timid  little 
poefs  expense,  and  one  night  in  February  1756,  when 
Gray  was  asleep  in  bed,  they  suddenly  alarmed  liim  with 
a  cry  of  fire  on  his  staircase,  having  previously  placed  a 
tub  of  water  under  Ids  window.  The  ruse  succeeded  only 
too  well :  Gray,  without  staying  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
hooked  his  rope-ladder  to  the  iron  bar,  and  descended 
nimbly  into  the  tub  of  water,  from  which  he  was  rescued 
with  shouts  of  laughter  by  the  unmannerly  youths.  But 
the  jest  might  easily  have  proved  fatal ;  as  it  was,  he 
shivered  in  the  February  air  so  excessively  that  he  hod  to 
be  wrapped  ia  the  coat  of  a  passing  watchman,  and  to  lie 
earrieil  into  the  college  by  the  friejidly  Stonehowor.  who 
now  appeared  on  the  scene.  To  our  modem  idea*  this  out- 
rage on  a  harmless  middle-aged  man  of  h on oiirnble  position, 
who  bad  done  nothing  wliatever  to  provoke  insult  or 
injury,  ia  almost  inconceivable.  But  there  was  a  deep 
c&pucity  for  brutal  folly  nndemeatli  the  varnish  uf  the 
iight«enth  century,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  sympathinnl 
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with  Gray  or  to  have  thought  the  conduct  of  the  youths 
ungentlemanly.  As,  when  Diyden  was  beaten  by 
Bochester's  hired  and  masked  bravos,  it  was  felt  that 
Dryden  was  thereby  disgraced,  so  Gray*s  friends  were 
consistently  silent  on  this  story,  as  though  it  were  a  shame 
to  him,  and  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  particulars  to 
strangers,  more  especially  to  a  wild  creature  called 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  actually  ventured  to  tell  the 
tale  during  Gray's  life-time. 

Gray  was  very  angry,  and  called  upon  the  authorities 
of  his  college  to  punish  the  offenders.  Mason  says: 
"  After  having  borne  the  insults  of  two  or  three  young 
men  of  fortune  longer  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  a  man  of  less  warmth  of  temper,  Mr.  Gray 
complained  to  the  governing  part  of  the  Society,  and  not 
thinking  that  his  remonstrance  was  sufficiently  attended 
to,  quitted  the  College."  He  went  over  to  his  old  friends 
at  Pembroke,*  who  welcomed  him  with  one  accord  as  if  he 
liad  been  "Mary  of  Valens  in  person."  Under  the 
foundation  of  this  sainted  lady  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  comfortably  lodged,  surrounded  by  congenial 
friends,  and  "  as  quiet  as  in  the  Grande  Chartreuse."  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  appointed  to  a  fellowship 
at  Pembroke.  The  chambers  he  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  are  still  shown,  a  large  low  room  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Hitcham  Building,  bright  and  pleasant,  with 
windows  looking  east  and  west.  He  adopted  habits  at 
Pembroke  which  he  had  never  indulged  in  at  Peterhouse. 
He  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  while  the  only  person  in 
the  University  who  made  his  rooms  look  pretty.     He  took 

>  In  the  Admission-Book  at  Pembroke  there  is  this  entry : 
"Thomas  Graj,  LL.B.,  admissns  est  ex  Collegio  Divi  Petro. 
March  {sic)  6. 1766.'? 
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c  that  his  wnd^wB  should  be  iJwaya  full  of  mignonetUt 
r  some  other  uweetly-sccnted  plant,  and  he  was  famoua 
It  pair  of  huge  Japanese  vaaes,  in  blue  and  white  china. 
i  servant,  Stephen  Hempstead,  had  to  keep  the  room 
as  bright  and  spick  as  an  old  lady's  bandbox,  and  not  an 
atom  of  dust  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  little  harpsichord 
where  the  poet  used  to  sit  in  the  twilight  and  play  toc> 
cataa  of  Scarlatti  or  Pergolesi.  Here  for  fifteen  quiet 
years,  the  autumn  of  his  life,  Gray  Uved  among  his  books, 
his  china,  and  hie  picture^  and  here  at  last  we  shall  see 
him  die,  with  the  good  Itlaster  of  Pembroke,  le  Petit  Bon 
ffonime,  holding  his  hand  in  the  last  services  of  friend- 
ship. Well  might  Gray  write  to  Wharton  (March  25th, 
1756): — "  EemoTing  myself  from  Peterhouse  to  Pembroke 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  (era  in  a  life  so  barren  of 
events  as  mine." 

Curiously  enongh,  the  shock  and  agitation  of  the  scene 

that  has  been  just  described  appear  to  have  had  no  ill 

effect  iipOD  Gray's  health.     His  letters  at  this  time  became^ 

I   on  the  contrary,  much  more  buoyant  in  tone.     In  April 

■  175C  an  extraordinary  concert  of  spiritual  music,  in  which 

I'the  Stabai  Mater  of  Pergolesi  was  for  the  first  time  given 

^  in   England,  drew  him  up   to  London  for  three    days, 

during  wliich  time  he  lodged  with  Wharton.     All  the 

ensuing  summer  Mason,  now  and  henceforth  known  as 

"Scroddl^"  in  Gray's  correspondence,  was  perpetrating 

reams  of  poetry,  or  prose  astonished  out  of  its  better  nature 

at  the  sudden  invasion  of  its  provinces  by  rhyme.    A  t«rri- 

_  ble  tragedy  of  Garactacw,  suggested  by  the  yet-unfinished 

lard,  with  much  blank-verse  invocation  of  "  Arviragus, 

llty  bold,  my  breathless  boy,"  belongs  to  this  year  1756, 

d  can  now  bo  read  only  by  a  very  patient  student  bent 

n  finding  how  nimble  Mason  could  be  in  borrowing  the 
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mere  shell  and  outward  echo  of  Gray's  poetical  peifoim- 
ances.     Tlie  famous 

While  through  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crimson  day, 
Meek  twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  banners  gray. 

which  Gray  pronounced  "superlative,"  and  which  the 
modem  reader  must  admit  to  be  pretty,  belong  also  to  this 
year,  and  are  to  be  found  in  an  ode  of  Ma8on*s,  To  a 
Friend,  in  which  occurs  the  first  contemporary  celebration 
of  a  greater  name  in  literature  than  his : — 

Through  this  still  valley  let  me  stray, 

Bapt  in  some  strain  of  pensive  QBA Y, 

Whose  loftj  genius  bears  along 

The  conscious  dignity  of  Song ; 

And,  scorning  from  the  sacred  store 

To  waste  a  note  on  Piide  or  Power, 

Roves  through  the  glimmering  twilight  gloom 

And  warbles  round  each  rustic  tomb : 

He,  too,  perchance,  (for  well  I  know. 

His  heart  can  melt  with  friendly  woe) 
He,  too,  perchance,  when  these  poor  limbs  are  laid. 
Will  heave  one  tuneful  sigh,  and  sooth  my  hovering  shade. 

Gray  must  have  smiled  at  this  foolish  tribute,  but  he 
valued  the  affection  that  prompted  it,  and  he  deigned  in  a 
fatherly  way  to  beg  "Wliarton  to  let  him  hear  if  these  odes 
were  favourably  spoken  of  in  London. 

The  scene  of  Mason's  Caracfacus  was  laid  in  Mona,  and 
Gray  w^as  at  tliis  time  engaged  in  the  spiritual  ascension  of 
Snowdon,  with  "  Odikle  "  at  his  side.  "  I  hope  we  shall 
be  very  good  neighbours.  Any  Druidical  anecdotes  that  I 
can  meet  with  I  will  be  sure  to  send  you.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  ghosts  " — for,  alas  !  there  are  ghosts  in  Caractacus 
— "  will  spoil  the  picture,  unless  they  are  thrown  at  a  huge 
distance,  and  extremely   kept   down."      In   June    1756 
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having  "  uo  more  pores  and  muscular  intliitions,  und 
troubled  only  with  depreesion  of  rainJ,"  Gray  at  St«ko 
nitbi-r  vaguely  proposed  to  Maaon  at  Tuubridge  thut  they 
sliould  spend  ihe  aumnker  together  on  the  Conliiient. 
"  Shall  we  go  in  time,  and  have  a  house  together  lii  Swit- 
iietland!  It  ia  a  fine  poetical  country  to  look  at,  and  no- 
body there  will  imderatand  a.  word  wo  aay  or  writ«." 
Mason  was  probably  loo  much  u  child  of  Ilia  age  to  relish 
going  to  Switzerland  j  moroover,  there  was  a  chaplaincy  to 
Lord  John  Cavendish  towards  which  Jlason  was  extending 
a  greedy  flnget  and  thumb,  and  he  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  luippy  hunting-groimd*  of  endowment  Gray  laughed 
with  indulgent  contempt  at  his  young  friend's  grasping 
wishes,  though  when  this  intense  deeiro  for  place  passed 
all  decent  limits,  he  could  reprove  it  sharply  enough.  To 
the  sober  and  self-respeetiog  Gray,  who  bad  never  asked 
for  anything  m  his  life,  to  intrigue  for  diurch-preferment 
was  the  conduct  of  a  child  or  a  knave,  and  lie  accordingly 
persist«d  in  treating  Mason  as  a  child. 

Very  little  progress  was  made  with  The  Bard  in  1756. 
In  December  of  that  year  "Odikle  is  not  a  bit  grown,  tliough 
it  iH  fine  mild  open  weather."  Suddenly  in  May  1757 
it  was  brought  to  a  conelusioii  in  consequence  of  somo 
concerts  given  at  Canibridgo  by  John  Parry,  the  famous 
blind  harper,  who  lived  until  1782,  and  whose  son  was  one 
of  the  lirbt  A.R.A.'a,  Gray's  account  of  the  extruonlinary 
effect  that  this  man's  music  made  on  him  is  oxprcssoi!  in 
that  light  vein    with    which  he    loved  to  conceal  deep 

I  emotion.  "  Tlicre  is  no  fuitti  In  man,  no,  not  in  a  Welsh* 
■nn ;  iLnd  yet  Mr.  Parry  has  been  here,  and  scratched  out 
Inch  mvishing  blind  harmony,  such  tunes  of  a  thousiuid 
nais  old,  with  names  enougli  to  choke  you,  aa  have  set  all 
Ibla  learned  bixly  a  dancing,  and  inspired  them  with  due 
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.  Bard  his  ( 


ttiuff 
I,  whercver  ht  ■ 


!  countrymfui,  ' 
shall  appear.  Mr.  Puny,  you  must  know,  has  pot  my  Odo 
in  motion  again,  and  has  brought  it  at  loettoa  conclusion. 
Tia  to  him,  therefore,  that  jou  owe  llio  treat  which  I  send 
you  enclosed  ;  namely,  the  breast  and  mcny-thonght,  and 
rump  too  of  the  chicken  which  I  have  been  chewing 
BO  long,  that  I  would  give  it  to  the  world  for  neck-bccf  or 

The  Ode  so  rudely  spoken  of  is  no  leas  than  that  Bard 
which  for  at  least  a  century  remained  almoEt  wiUiont  a 
rival  amot^  x>oems  cherished  by  Btriclly  poetical  peraonB 
for  the  qualities  of  sublimity  and  pomp  of  viaion.  It  is 
only  in  the  very  latest  generation,  and  among  a  school  of 
extremely  refined  critics  that  the  ascendency  of  this  ode 
has  been  questioned,  and  certain  pieces  by  Collins  and 
even  by  Blake  preferred  to  it.  There  is  a  great  and  even 
a  legitimate  pleasure  in  praising  that  which  plainly  pos- 
sesses very  high  merit,  and  which  has  too  long  been  over* 
looked  or  neglected  ;  but  we  must  beware  of  the  parados 
which  denies  beauty  in  n  work  of  art,  betauae  beauty  has 
always  Iieen  discovered  there,  Gray's  Bard  has  eiyoyed 
an  instant  and  sustained  popularity,  while  ColHns'  noble 
Ode  to  Liherty  has  had  few  admirers  and  Blake's  Book  of 
Tltd  till  lately  has  hod  none  ;  but  there  is  no  just  reason 
why  a  wish  to  assert  the  value  of  the  patriotic  fervoui  of 
the  one  poem  and  the  rosy  effusion  of  the  other  should 
prevent  us  from  acknowledging  that,  great  as  are  the 
qualities  of  these  pieces,  the  human  sympathy,  historical 
imagination,  and  sustained  dithyrambic  dignity  of  The 
Bard  are  also  great,  and  probably  greater.  All  that  has 
been  said  of  the  evolution  of  the  Progrem  of  Paesij  is  true 
of  that  of  The  Bard,  while  those  attributes  which  our  ol>l 
critics  used  to  term  "the  machinery"  are  even  more  bril 
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d  nppropriato  iu  tlie  longer  poem  tlioii  lu  the  shorter. 
In  form  the  poems  are  eufficiently  aDulogDua ;  eocl)  has 
three  main  divisions,  with  etrophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode, 
and  in  each  the  cpode  ia  dedicated  to  briskly  rhyming 
measures  and  experiments  in  metre.  The  ojiening  is  ad- 
.  mirably  startliog  and  effective ;  the  voice  that  meel«  us 
with  its  dentmdations  is  tliat  of  the  tost  survivor  of  tho 
ancient  race  of  Celtic  bards,  a  venerable  shape  who  is 
seated  on  a  rock  above  tho  defile  through  which  the  forces 
of  Edward  I,  are  about  to  march.  This  mysterious  Ixiing, 
in  Gray's  own  words,  "with  a  voice  more  than  human, 
reproaches  the  king  with  all  the  misery  and  desolation 
which  he  had  brought  on  his  country ;  foretells  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Norman  race,  and  with  prophetic  spirit 
declares,  that  all  his  cruelty  shall  never  extinguish  the 
noble  ardour  of  poetic  genius  in  this  island ;  and  that  men 
shall  never  bo  wanting  to  celebrate  true  virtue  and  valour 
in  immortal  strains,  to  expose  vice  and  infamous  pleasure, 
and  boldly  censure  tyranny  and  oppression."  The  schcnio 
^^if  the  poem,  therefore,  Is  strictly  historical,  and  yet  is  not 
^fny  far  removed  from  that  of  Gray's  previous  written  and 
^Hvwritten  Pindaric  odes.  In  these  three  poems,  the  ilig- 
^Pitity  of  genius  and  its  function  as  a  ruler  and  benefactor 
of  mankind  are  made  the  chief  suliject  of  discourse,  and  a 
mission  is  claimed  for  artasts  in  verse  than  which  none  was 
X  conceived  more  brilliant  or  more  august  But,  for- 
ut«ly  for  his  readers,  Gray  was  diverted  from  Iiis  purely 
act  consideration  of  history  into  a  concrete  observation 
E  its  most  picturesque  forme,  and  forgot  to  trace  the 
"  noble  ardour  of  poetic  genius  "  in  painting  vivid  picturea 
of  Edward  II.  enduring  his  torture  in  Berkeley  Castle, 
and  of  the  massacre  uf  the  bards  at  the  battle  of  Camion. 
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of  the  old  man's  imagination  are  unrivaUed  for  concision 
and  force.  That  in  which  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  sur- 
rounded by  her  lords  and  her  poets,  flashes  upon  the 
inner  eye,  is  of  an  inimitable  felicity : — 

Girt  with  manj  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  msyesty,  appear ; 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eyo  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton*line; 
Ilor  lion'port,  her  awe-oommanding  face, 
Attcmpei*ed  sweet  to  Tirgin-grac& 
What  strings  symphonions  tremble  in  the  air, 

What  strains  of  vooal  transport  ronnd  her  play. 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Tallessin,  hear ; 

They  breathe  a  sool  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  oyo  of  heaven  her  many-coloured  wings. 

This  closing  vision  of  a  pretty  but  incongruous  "  Rap- 
ture "  may  remind  us  that  the  crowning  fault  of  Gray  and 
his  school,  their  assumption  that  a  mythology  might  be 
formed  out  of  the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  new 
Olympus  be  fitted  out  with  brand-new  gods  of  a  moralist's 
making,  is  rarely  prominent  in  The  Bard  or  the  Elrgy  in  a 
Country  Clitirchyard^  his  two  greatest  works.  Some  use 
of  allegorical  abstraction  is  necessary  to  the  very  structure 
of  poetry,  and  is  to  bo  foimd  in  the  works  of  our  most 
realistic  writers.  It  is  in  its  excess  that  it  becomes  ridicu- 
lous or  tedious,  as  in  Mason  and  other  imitators  of  Gray. 
The  master  himself  was  not  by  any  means  able  at  all  times 
to  clothe  his  aljstractions  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  he  is 
never  ridiculous.  He  felt,  indeed,  the  danger  of  the  ten- 
dency in  himself  and  others,  and  he  made  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  to  Mason  which  were  wholly  salutary : — 
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I  had  r»tber  tome  ut'  thna  personage*,  "  Besignatton," 
"  Peace,"  "  Berenge,"  "  Slsnghtor,"  "  Ambition,"  were 
stripped  of  their  allegorical  garb.  A  little  siniplidtj  here  and 
there  in  the  expreiwion  would  hetter  prepare  the  high  and  fan- 
tHBtic  ttrain,  and  all  the  iai^iDsble  harpings  that  follow.  .  .  . 
The  trae  lyric  stjle,  with  all  its  flights  of  foncj,  ornaments,  and 
huighteniag  of  expression,  and  haroionj  of  sound,  is  in  its 
nature  snperior  to  ever;  other  stjle;  which  is  just  the  caofte 
why  it  could  not  he  borne  in  a  worli  of  great  length,  no  more 
than  the  eye  could  bear  to  see  all  this  scene  that  've  constantly 
gn2e  upon, — the  terdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the  azure  of 
the  sea  and  skies,  tamed  into  one  dazzling  expanse  of  gems. 
The  epic,  therefore,  assumed  a  style  of  graver  colours,  and  only 
stuck  on  n  diamond  (borrowed  from  her  sister)  here  and  there, 
where  it  best  became  her.  When  we  pass  from  the  diction  tbnt 
snite  this  kind  of  writing  to  that  whioh  belongs  to  the  former, 
it  appears  natuTul,  and  delights  us:  but  to  pass  on  a  sudden 
from  the  lyric  glare  to  the  epic  solemnity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
talk  nonsense)  has  a  very  different  effect.  We  seem  to  drop 
from  verse  into  mere  prose,  from  light  into  darkness.  Do  you 
not  think  if  Mingolti  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  beet  air,  and 
only  repeated  the  remsining  verses  (though  the  best  Metastasio 
dver  wrote)  that  they  would  not  appear  very  cold  to  jou,  and 
very  heavy  ? 

Bptwcen  Drydpti  nnd  Wordsworth  there  was  no  man 
lint  Gray  who  coiild  write  in  prose  about  his  art  with  such 
cohcroiiuu  and  science  as  lliis.  These  careleK  senlencos 
outwoigh  tomes  of  UImt's  glittering  rhetoric  and  Kurd's 
stilt«d  disquisitions  on  the  Beautiful  and  tlie  Klevated. 

Almost  directly  after  Gray  liad  fiuiahod  77<b  BanI  he 
was  called  upon  U>  variU-  an  epitaph  for  a  likdy,  Mis.  Jane 
Clurke,  who  liad  dif;d  in  chili]l)irt)i  at  Epsom,  wbero  hor 
huabiind  was  a  physician,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1767. 
l>r.  Clarke  had  been  an  early  college  friend  of  Giay's,  and 
Ite  applied  t^i  Gr.iy  to  writ*^  u  copy  of  vetsi's  to  he  insiTilmil 
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on  a  tablet  in  Beckenham  Cbmch,  wheie  his  wife  was 
buried.  Gray  wrote  sixteen  lines,  not  in  his  happiest 
vein,  and  these  found  their  way  into  print  after  his  death. 
In  his  tiny  nosegay  there  is  perhaps  no  flower  so  incon- 
siderable as  this  perfunctory  Epitaph.  One  letter,  several 
years  later  than  the  date  of  this  poem,  proves  that  Giay 
continued  to  write  on  intimate  terms  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  preserved  the  poet's  correspondence, 
and  is  not  otherwise  interesting  to  us.  In  April  Gray 
made  another  acquaintance,  of  a  very  different  kind; 
Lord  Nuneham,  a  young  man  of  fashion  and  fortune, 
with  a  rage  for  poetry,  came  rushing  down  upon  him  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  and  a  profusion  of  compliments. 
He  brought  a  large  bouquet  of  jonquils,  which  he  presented 
to  the  poet  with  a  reverence  so  profound  that  Gray  could 
not  fail  to  smell  the  jessamine-powder  in  his  periwig,  and 
indeed  he  was  too  fine  **  even  forme,"  says  the  poet,  "  who 
love  a  little  finery."  Lord  Nuneham  came  expressly  in 
Newmarket  week  to  protest  against  going  to  Newmarket, 
and  sat  devoutly  at  Gray's  feet,  half  fop,  half  enthusiast, 
for  three  whole  days,  talking  about  verses  and  the  fine 
arts.  Gray  was  quite  pleased  with  him  at  last ;  and  so 
"we  vowed  eternal  friendship,  embraced,  and  parted." 
LokI  John  Cavendish,  too,  was  in  Cambridge  at  this  time, 
and  also  pleased  Gray,  though  in  a  very  difierent  and  less 
effusive  manner. 

In  the  summer  of  1757  Horace  Walpole  set  up  a 
printing-press  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  persuaded  Gray  to 
let  his  Pindaric  Odes  be  the  first  issue  of  the  establish- 
ment. Accordingly  Gray  sent  him  a  MS.  copy  of  the 
poems,  and  they  were  set  up  with  wonderful  fuss  and  cir- 
cumstance by  Walpole's  compositor;  Gray  being  more 
than   usually  often   at    Strawberry   Hill    this    summer. 
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Dodsley  agreed  to  publish  the  book,  and  2000  uopieaware 
struck  off.  On  the  29th  of  June  Oray  received  forty 
guineas,  the  only  money  he  ever  gained  by  literature.  On 
the  8tb  of  August  there  was  published  e,  large  thin  qtiarto, 
entitled  "  Otffn  by  Mr.  Gray,  ^rovra  iTVfcrouri.  Printed 
at  Strawberry  Kill  for  R.  and  J.  Dodaley  in  Pall  Mail," 
with  an  engraving  of  Walpole's  Uttlo  giiacrttck  dwcllingon 
the  titlc-poge.  The  two  odoa  have  no  other  titlea  than 
Ode  I.,  Ode  n. ;  they  form  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-one 
pages,  oud  were  sold  at  one  shilling.  Small  as  the  volume 
was,  however,  it  was  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  it 
achieved  a  very  great  success.  Garrick  and  Warburton 
led  the  chorus  of  praise;  the  famous  actor  publishing 
some  verses  in  honour  of  the  odes,  the  famous  critic  pro- 
nouncing them  above  the  grasp  of  the  public,  and  this 
indeed  was  true.  In  fact  Gray  lamented,  as  most  men  of 
genius  have  bad  to  lament,  that  the  praise  ho  received 
was  not  always  judicious  piaine,  and  therefore  of  little 
worth.  "  The  Swrroi,"  he  says,  "  appear  to  be  still  fewer 
tiinn  even  I  expected."  Ho  became,  however,  a  kind  of 
lion.  Goldsmith  wroto  an  eTamination  of  the  Oifes  for 
the  Montldy  Review.  The  Cobhams,  at  Stoke,  were  very 
civil,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  came  down  there  to  stay 
with  him  ;  the  stiff,  prim  demeanour  of  Dr.  Ilurd  melted 
into  smiles  and  compliments ;  the  Critical  Review  was  in 
rajitures,  though  it  mistook  the  Julian  Lyre  for  the  Harp 
of  iEolus  ;  and  at  York  Baces  sporting  peers  were  heard 
to  discuss  tbe  odes  in  a  spirit  of  bewildered  eulogy. 
Within  two  months  1300  copies  hod  Iwen  sold.  Best  of 
all.  Miss  Speed  seemed  to  understand,  and  whispered 
"  ^airavra  awrraiai "  in  the  most  amiable  and  sympathetic 
tonea.      But  Gray   could   enjoy   nothing;    several    little 
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r  iiim,  the  general  wreck  of  his  frail 
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constitution  began  to  be  imminent.  Meanwhile  small 
things  worried  him.  The  great  Mr.  Fox  did  not  wander 
Edward  L  could  not  understand  what  the  Bard  was  say- 
ing, and  chuckled  at  his  own  wit ;  young  Lord  Nuneham, 
for  all  his  jonquils  and  his  jessamine-powder,  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  acknowledge  his  presentation  copy; 
people  said  Gray's  style  was  "impenetrable  and  inex- 
plicable,'' and  altogether  the  sweets  were  fewer  than 
the  bitters  in  the  cup  of  notoriety. 

Gray  had  placed  himself,  however,  at  one  leap  at  the 
head  of  the  living  English  poets.  Thomson  and  Blair 
were  now  dead,  Dyer  was  about  to  pass  away,  and  Collins, 
hopelessly  insane,  was  making  the  cloisters  of  Chichester 
resound  with  his  terrible  shrieka  Youngs  now  very  aged, 
had  almost  abandoned  verse.  Johnson  had  retired  from 
all  competition  with  the  poets.  Smart,  whose  frivolous 
verses  had  been  collected  in  1754,  had  shown  himself,  in 
his  few  serious  efforts,  a  direct  disciple  and  imitator  of 
Gray's  early  style.  Goldsmith,  Churchill,  and  Cowper 
wore  still  unheard  of ;  and  the  only  men  with  whom 
Gray  could  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  contend  were 
Shenstone  and  Akenside.  Practically  both  of  these  men, 
also,  had  retired  from  poetry,  the  latter  indeed  having 
})ecn  silent  for  twelve  years.  The  Odes  could  hardly  fail 
to  attract  attention  in  a  year  which  produced  no  other  even 
noticeable  publication  in  verse,  except  Dyer's  tiresome 
descriptive  poem  of  The  Fleece,  Gray  seems  to  have  felt 
that  liis  genius,  his  "  verve  "  as  he  called  it,  was  trying 
to  breathe  in  a  vacuum ;  and  from  this  time  forward  he 
made  even  less  and  less  eflfort  to  concentrate  his  powers. 
In  the  winter  of  1757,  it  is  true,  he  began  to  plan 
an  epic  or  didactic  poem  on  the  Revival  of  Learning, 
but  we  hear  no  more  of  it.     His  few  remaining  poems 
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rete   to  be  lyrics,  pure    and  simple,  sw all" w- flights    of 

ong. 
On  the   12th  of   December,  1757,  Colley  Gibber  died, 

nving  held  the  office  of  poet-laureate  for  twenty-seven 
'years.  Lord  John  Cavendish  immediately  suggested  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  then  Lonl 
Chamberlain,  that  as  Gray  was  the  fastest  living  poet, 
the  post  ahoulj  be  offered  to  him.  This  was  immediately 
done,  in  very  handsome  terms,  the  duke  even  ufTering  to 
waive  entirely  the  perfunctory  writing  of  odes,  which  hwl 
hitherto  been  deemed  an  annuoj  duly  of  all  poets  laureate. 
Gray  directed  Mason,  through  whom  the  offer  bad  been 
made,  to  decline  it  very  civilly : — 


I 

Me 


ThooRh  1  well  know  the  bland  emollient  eaponoceoasqaalities 
both  of  Mck  and  Bilver,  yet  if  any  great  msn  would  rbj  to  me 
I  make  you  Rat-catcher  to  hii  Majesty,  with  a  salary  of  300f. 
B-year  and  two  batts  of  the  best  Malaga ;  and  though  it  has 
been  nsnal  to  catch  a  mouse  or  two,  for  form's  sake,  in  pnblic 
year,  yet  to  yoa,  sir,  we  shall  oot  stand  upon  thetie  things,'' 
I  cannot  say  I  ebonld  jump  at  it ;   nay  if  they  would  drop  the 
very  name  of  the  office,  and   call  me  Sinecure  to  the   King's 
Majesty.  I  should  still  feel  a  tittle  awkward,  and  think  every- 
body I  saw  smelt  a  rat  about  me ;  bet  I  do  not  pretend  to  blame 
tise  that  has  not  the  same  sensation*  i  for  my  part  I 
imld  rather  be  scrjeantrtrumpeter  or  pin-maker  to  the  palaw. 
Nevertheless,  1  interest  myself  a  little  in  the  history  of  it,  and 
ntber  wish  somebody  may  accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit 
of  the  thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit.     Kowe 
WIS,  1  think,  the  last  man  of  character  that  had  it.    As  to 
ittle,  wliom  yoii  mention,  be  belonged  to  njy  lord  mayor,  not  to 
king.     Eiisden  woa  a  person  of  great  hopes  in  hb  j'outh, 
igh  at  last  be  turned  out  a  drunken  parson.     Uryden  was  as 
'fid   to   the   oflice,  from  bin  character,  as    the    pooreit 
ibbler  could  have  been  frum  hia  verses.     The  ofHce  il>rlf  hax 
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always  humbled  the  profeaaor  hitherto  (eren  in  an  age  when 
IdogB  were  somebody),  if  he  were  a  poor  writer  by  making 
him  more  conspicooixs»  and  if  he  were  a  good  one  by  setting 
him  at  war  with  the  little  fry  of  his  own  profession,  for  there 
are  poets  little  enough  to  euFy  eren  a  poet  laureate. 

The  duke  acted  promptly,  for  within  a  week  of  Cibbei's 
death  the  laureateship  had  been  offered  to  Gray,  who 
refused,  and  to  Whitehead,  who  accepted  it.  This  amiable 
versifier  was  perhaps  more  worthy  of  the  compliment 
than  Mason,  who  wished  for  it,  and  who  raged  with  dis- 
appointment. 

In  January,  1758,  Gray  seems  to  have  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  so  busy  buying  South  Sea  annuities,  and 
amassing  old  china  jars  and  three-legged  stools  with  grass- 
green  bottoms,  that  he  could  not  supply  Mason  with  that 
endless  flood  of  comment  on  Mason's  odes,  tragedies,  and 
epics  which  the  vivacious  poetaster  demanded.  Hurd,  in 
the  gentlemanly  manner  to  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
has  dedicated  one  stringent  page,  was  calling  upon  Gray 
to  sympathize  with  him  about  the  wickedness  of  "  that 
wretch"  Akenside.  In  all  this  Gray  had  but  slight 
interest  His  father*s  fortune,  which  had  reached  10,000^ 
in  his  mother's  careful  hands,  had  been  much  damaged  by 
the  fire  in  Com]^iU,  and  Gray  now  sank  a  large  portion 
of  bis  property  in  an  annuity,  that  he  might  enjoy  a 
larger  income.  During  the  spring  of  1758  he  amused 
himself  by  writing  in  the  blank  leaves  of  Kitchen's  Eng- 
lish Atlas  A  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities,  Houses,  ^c,  in 
England  and  Wales,  This  was  considerable  enough  to 
form  a  little  volume,  and  in  1774,  after  Gray's  death, 
Mason  printed  a  few  copies  of  it  privately,  and  sent  them 
round  to  Gray's  friends ;  and  in  1787  issued  a  second 
edition  for  sale. 
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Iti  April  of  the  same  year,  1758,  Dr.  Wharton  lost 
hia  eldest  and  at  thitt  time  his  only  son.    Gray  not  only 
wrote  him  a  veiy  touching  letter  of  condolence,  but  somo 
verses  on  the  death  of  the  child,  which  I  first  printed 
in  1885  from  a  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of  Dyce,     In 
May,  Gray  started  on  that  architectural  tour  in  the  Fens, 
of  which  I  have  abeady  spokea,  and  in  Jiine  was  sum- 
moned to  Stoke  by  the  illness  of  hia  aunt  Mrs.  Oliffe,  who 
bad  a  sort  of  paralytic  stroke  while  ivalking  in  the  garden, 
recovereil,  however,  and  Gray  returned  to  London, 
made  a  short  stay  at  Hampton  with  Lord  and  Lady  Cob- 
ham,  and  spent  July  at  Strawberry  Hill      In  August  the 
Garricks  again  visited  liim  at  Stoke,  but  he  bad  hardly 
enough  physical  strength  to  endure  their  vivacity.     "They 
are  now  gone,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  for  I  grow  so  old, 
tliat,  I  own,  people  is  high  spirits  and  gaiety  overpower 
I  me,  and  entirely  take  away  mine.     I  can  yet  be  diverted 
Wiy  theii  solliea,  but  if  they  appear  to  take  notice  of  my 
Tdollneas,  it  sinks  me  to  nothing.  .  .  .  [  continue  better 
I  has  been  usual  with  me,  in  the  summer,  though  I 
lieither  walk  nor  take  anything  :  'tis  in  mind  only  that  I 
n  weary  and  disagreeable."     Hie  position  at  Stoke,  wiUi 
Km  Oliffe  laid  up,  and  poor    bed-ridden  Mrs.  R<^er8 
rowing  daily  weaker  and  weaker,  was  not  an  exhilarating 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  Mrs.  Bogeis  re- 
loovenMl  her  speech,  which  hod  for  several  years  been  almost 
Piimintelligible,  flickered  up  for  two  or  tliree  days,  and  then 
l^ed.     She  lelt  Mrs,  Oliffe  joint  executrix  of  her  small 
I  proiwrty  with  Gray,  who  describes  himself  in  November 
1758  as  "  agreeably  employed  in  dividing  nothing  with  au 
old  Harridan,  who  is  the  Spawn  of  Cerberus  and  the 
Dragon  of   Wantley."       In    January  1759   Mrs.    OliSe 
Lhavinj;  taken  heraelf  off  to  her  native  country  of  Norfolk, 
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Gray  closed  the  house  at  Stoke  Pogis,  and  from  this  time 
forth  only  visited  that  village,  which  had  been  his  home 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  stay  at 
Stoke  House.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  distress  of  Dr. 
Brown,  he  ceased  to  reside  at  Pembroke,  and  spent  the 
next  three  years  in  London. 


CHAITER  Vir. 


BRITISU    MUSEUM — NOBTOS   NICUOLLS. 

Whes  tlie  Sloane  Collection  became  nattonid  proiwrty  iit 
the  duath  of  its  founder  in  1753,  and  was  inuorpornted 
nnder  an  act  whith  styled  it  ilia  British  Museum,  scholars 
wnl  aatiqunries  expected  to  enter  at  once  upon  their  in- 
heritanco.  But  a  site  and  a  biulding  had  to  1>e  seeured, 
and  when  these  were  discovered,  it  took  a  long  wlulc  to  tit 
w])  the  commodious  galleries  of  Montagu  House.  On  tho 
ISLh  of  January,  1759,  tho  Museum  was  thrown  open  to 
tho  public,  and  among  the  throng  of  visitors  was  Gray, 
who  had  settled  Uuuself  and  his  household  gods  close  Ity, 
in  Soutliampton  Row,  and  who  for  some  weeks  had  been 
iiwditiug  the  official  Sesame.  He  had  been  seeing  some- 
thing of  Liuidon  society  meanwhile,  —  entertained  by 
Lady  Carlisle,  invited  to  meet  Rousseau,  and  attending 
concerts  luid  plays.  He  gives  some  account  of  the  per- 
formancii  of  Metastusio's  (Hro  Riconosciuto,  with  Cocchi'e 
agreeable  music. 

The  British  Museum  lie  found  "indeed  a  treasure." 
It  was  at  first  so  crowded  that  "  the  corner  room  in  tho 

I  basement,  furnished  with  a  wainscot  table  and  twenty 
chairs,"  was  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
in  order  to  be  comfortable  it  was  necessary  to  book  a  place 
ft  fortniifht  1«foreband    Tliis  pressure,  however,  only  lostt-d 
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for  a  very  short  time ;  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  novelty, 
but  quickly  languished,  and  this  little  room  was  found 
quite  ample  enough  to  contain  the  scholars  who  frequented 
it.  To  reach  it,  the  intrepid  reader  had  to  pass  in  dark- 
ness, like  Jonah,  through  the  belly  of  a  whale,  from  which 
he  emerged  into  the  room  of  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books, 
Dr.  Peter  Templeman,  a  physician  who  had  received  this 
responsible  post  for  having  translated  Norden^s  Travels^  and 
who  resigned  it,  wearily,  in  1761,  for  a  more  congenial 
appointment  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  By  July  1759  the 
rush  on  the  reading-room  had  entirely  subsided,  and  on 
the  -23rd  of  that  month  Gray  mentions  to  Mason  that 
there  are  only  five  readers  that  day.  These  were  Gray 
himself,  Dr.  Stukeley  the  emtiquary,  and  three  hack-writers 
who  were  copying  MSS.  for  hire. 

A  little  later  on,  Gray  became  an  amused  witness  of 
those  factions  which  immediately  broke  out  among 
the  staff  of  the  British  Museum,  £uid  which  practically 
lasted  until  a  very  few  years  ago.  People  who  were 
the  diverted  or  regretful  witnesses  of  dissensions  be- 
tween a  late  Principal  Librarian  and  the  scholars  whom 
he  governed  may  be  consoled  to  learn  that  things 
were  just  as  bad  in  1759.  Dr.  Gawin  Knight,  the  first 
Principal  Librarian,  a  pompous  martinet  with  no  pretence 
to  scholarship,  made  life  so  impossible  to  the  keepers  and 
assistants  that  the  Museum  was  completely  broken  into  a 
servile  and  a  rebellious  faction.  Gray,  moving  noiselessly 
to  and  fro,  noted  all  this  and  smiled ;  '*  the  whole  society, 
trustees  and  all,  are  up  in  arms,  like  the  fellows  of  a  col- 
lege." Dr.  Knight  made  no  concessions;  the  keepers 
presently  refused  to  salute  him  when  they  passed  his 
window,  and  Gray  and  his  feUow-readers  were  at  last 
obliged  to  make  a  detour  every  day,  because  Dr.  Knight 
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walled  up  a  i»a8sage  in  order  to  annoy  the  keepers. 
Meanwhile  the  truateea  were  spending  500/.  a  year  more 
thou  their  income,  and  Gray  confidently  predicts  that 
before  long  all  the  books  and  the  crocodiles  and  Jonah's 
whale  will  be  put  up  to  public  nuctiou. 

At  Mr  Jermyn's,  in  Southampton  Row,  Blooraflbtiry, 
'lay  was  very  comfortably  settled.  It  was  a  cleaner 
loomabury  than  we  know  now,  and  a  brighter,  Crray 
his  bedroom- window  looked  out  on  a  eouth-weet 
len-wall  covered  with  flowering  jeeaamine  throiigh  June 
Rnd  July.  There  had  been  roses,  too,  in  this  London 
garden.  Gray  must  always  have  flowers  about  him,  and 
he  trudged  down  to  Covent  Garden  every  day,  for  liia 
sweet  peas  and  pinks,  scarlet  martagon-lilies,  double  stocks, 
id  flowering  marjoram.  His  drawing-room  looked  over 
ford  Gardens,  and  a  fine  stretch  of  upland  fields, 
downed  at  last,  against  the  sky,  by  the  villages  of  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead.  St.  Giles's  was  at  his  back,  with 
many  u  dirty  court  and  alley,  but  in  front  of  him  against 
the  luomiDg  light,  there  was  little  but  sunshine  and 
greenery  and  fresh  air.  He  seems  to  notice  nature  hers 
on  the  outskirts  of  London  far  more  narrowly  than  at 
Cambridge  ;  there  are  little  parenthetical  notes,  asides  to 
himself,  about  "  fair  white  flying  clouds  at  0  in  the  morn- 
ing" of  a  July  day,  or  wheelbarrows  heaped  up  with  email 
black  cherries  on  an  August  afternoon.  He  bought  twenty 
walnuts  for  a  penny  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  enjoyed 
a  fine  perdrigOD-plum  upon  the  4th. 

Meanwhile  be  is  working  every  day  at  the  Museum, 
,ing  upon  literary  plums  and  walnuts,  searching 
original  Ledger-Book  of  the  Signet,  copying  Sir 
ns  Wyatt's  Defence  and  his  poems,  discovering 
:ral  odd  things  unkni^wu    to    our  historians,"   and 
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nursing  his  old  favourite  project  of  a  History  of  EnglvBh 
Poetry,  He  spent  as  a  rule  four  hours  a  day  in  the 
reading-room,  this  being  as  much  as  his  very  delicate 
health  could  bear,  for  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had 
made  even  this  amount  of  motion  and  cramped  repose 
sometimes  very  difficult. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  1759,  poor  Lady  Cobham, 
justly  believing  herself  to  be  dying,  summoned  Gray  down 
to  Stoke  House.  She  was  suffering  from  dropsy,  and 
being  in  a  very  depressed  condition  of  mind,  desired  him 
not  to  leave  her.  He  accordingly  remained  with  her 
three  weeks,  and  then  accompained  her  and  Miss  Speed 
to  town,  whither  Lady  Cobham  was  recommended  to  come 
for  advice.  She  still  did  not  wish  to  part  from  him,  and 
he  stayed  until  late  in  November  in  her  house  in  Hanover 
Square.  He  has  some  picturesque  notes  of  the  beautiful 
oM  garden  at  Stoke  that  autumn,  rich  with  carnations, 
marygolds  and  asters,  and  with  great  clusters  of  white 
grapes  on  wann  south  walls.  After  watching  beside  Lady 
Cobham  for  some  weeks,  and  finding  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  sudden  change  in  her  condition,  he  returned  to  his 
own  lodging  in  Southampton  Row,  and  plunged  again  into 
MSS.  of  Lydgate  and  Hoccleve. 

It  was  while  Gray  was  quietly  vegetating  in  Bloomsbuiy 
that  an  event  occurred  of  which  he  was  quite  unconscious, 
which  yet  has  singularly  endeared  him  to  the  memory  of 
Englislimen.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  September, 
1759,— while  Gray,  sauntering  back  from  the  British 
Museum  to  his  lodgings,  noted  that  the  weather  was 
cloudy,  with  a  S.S.W.  wind, — on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  English  forces  lay  along  the  river  Mont- 
morency, and  looked  anxiously  across  at  Quebec  and  at 
the  fateful  heights  of  Abraham.     When  night-fall  came. 
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will  Iwtore  llie  n'llli"'^  ^"'^^  tliouaond  oboyed  the  woni  of 
comnianil  to  steal  ucroas  thu  river,  General  Wolfe,  the  young 
officer  of  tfairty-tlirce,  wlio  was  uext  day  to  win  death  and 
immortality  in  victory,  crept  along  in  a  boat  from  post  to 
post  to  see  that  all  was  rcndy  for  the  cx|>edition.  It  was 
a  fine,  eilent  evening,  and  as  tliey  pulled  along,  with 
muffied  oars,  the  General  recited  to  one  of  his  officers  who 
sat  with  him  in  the  steru  of  the  boat  nearly  tlio  whole  of 
Gray's  Elegii  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  adding,  as  he  con- 
cluded, "I  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  Poem  to 
the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow."  Perhaps  no 
finer  compliment  was  ever  paid  by  the  man  of  action  to 
the  man  of  imagination,  and,  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  the 
dying  lips  of  the  great  English  hero,  the  poem  seems  to 
be  niiaed  far  above  ita  intrinsic  rank  in  literature,  and  to 
demand  our  respect  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  glories  of 
our  race  and  language.  Thia  beautiful  anecdote  of  Wolfe 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Robisou,  the  mathe- 
maticitn,  who  was  a  recruit  in  the  engineers  durmg  the 
attack  upon  Quebec,  and  happened  to  be  present  in  the 
boat  when  the  General  recited  Gray's  poem. 

Poor  Gray,  ever  pursued  by  the  teirais  of  arson,  had  a 
great  fright  in  the  last  days  of  Xovember  in  this  year. 
A  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  an  organist  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Southaoapton  Row,  nud  the  j>oor  householder  was 
burned  tu  death ;  the  fire  spread  to  the  house  of  Gray's 
lawyer,  who  fortunately  saved  bis  papers.  A  few  nights 
liitCT,  the  poet  was  rooscd  by  a  conflagration  close  at 
hand  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  "  Tis  strange,"  ho  says,  in 
u  spirit  uf  desperation,  "  tlwt  we  all  of  us  here  in  town 
lay  oursL'lves  down  every  night  on  our  funereal  pile, 
ready  made,  and  compose  onraelvca  to  rest,  while  every 
drunken  foolmiui  and  drowsy  old  woman   baa  a  candle 
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ready  to  light  it  before  the  morning."  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  know  what,  even  in  so  pastoral  a  Bloomsbury, 
Gray  did  with  a  sow,  for  which  he  thanks  Wharton  heartily 
in  April  1760. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Gray  first  met  Sterne,  who 
had  just  made  an  overwhelming  success  with  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  who  was  sitting  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Gray's  opinion  of  Sterne  was  not  entirely  unfavourable; 
the  great  humorist  was  polite  to  him,  and  his  works  were 
not  by  nature  so  perplexing  to  Gray  as  those  of  Smollett 
and  Fielding.  The  poet  was  interested  in  Sterne's  newly- 
discovered  emotion,  sensibility,  and  told  NichoUs  after- 
wards that  in  this  sort  of  pathos  Sterne  never  failed ;  for 
his  wit  ho  had  less  patience,  and  frankly  disapproved 
his  tittering  insinuations.  He  said  that  there  was  good 
writing  and  good  sense  in  Sterne's  Sermons,  and  spoke  of 
him,  when  he  died  in  1768,  with  some  respect  A  less 
famous  but  pleasanter  man,  whose  acquaintance  Gray 
began  to  cultivate  about  this  time  was  Benjamin  StiUing- 
lleet,  the  Blue  Stocking. 

In  April  1760  Lady  Cobham  was  at  last  released 
from  her  sufferings.  She  left  the  whole  of  her  pro- 
perty, 30,000Z.,  to  Harriet  Speed,  besides  the  house  in 
Hanover  Square,  plate,  jewels,  and  much  blue  and  white 
china.  Gray  tells  AMiarton  darkly  that  Miss  Speed 
does  not  know  her  o\vn  mind,  but  that  he  knows  hi& 
The  movements  of  this  odd  couple  during  the  summer 
of  1760  are  very  dim  to  us  and  perplexing.  Why  they 
seem  associated  in  some  sort  of  distant  intimacy  from 
April  to  June,  why  in  the  latter  month  they  go  down  to- 
gether to  stay  with  General  Conway  and  Lady  Ailesbury 
at  Park  Place,  near  Henley,  and  why  Lady  Carlisle  is  of 
th«^  party,  these  are  questions  that  now  can  only  tantalize 
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US.  Gray  liimaelf  confesses  that  all  the  world  exi)eutt;ii 
him  to  inarry  Miss  Spei^d,  anil  wae  astDoished  that  Lady 
t.''ihhJvra  only  left  him  20/.  fori  mourning  ring.  It  seems 
liki.<ly  on  the  whole  that  had  he  been  inclined  to  endow 
Hutriel  Speed  with  his  gout,  bin  poverty,  hie  melancholy, 
mid  his  fitful  genius,  she  would  have  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility. When  she  did  marry,  it  was  not  for  money  or 
l"i«ition.  He  probably,  for  his  part,  did  not  feel  so  pas- 
•ifinately  inclined  to  her  as  to  convincu  himself  that  he 
uiijjlit  to  think  of  marri^e.  He  put  an  air  of  Geminiani 
to  words  for  hur,  not  very  successfully,  and  he  wrote  one 
solitary  siniin  of  amatory  experience : — 

With  beauty,  with  iileaaare  snrroaDdad,  to  tung^iah, 

To  voep  wilhoat  kiiowing  the  euuo  of  my  angaiib, 

To  BtarC  from  short  sliiinberB,  UQil  wUh  for  the  uioniiDg— 

To  close  my  dull  eyes  when  I  see  it  retumiDg-, 

Sit(ba  ludden  and  frequont,  looks  ever  dejacted. — 

Wonis  that  steal  rrom  my  tongue,  by  do  meanitlg  ooniuwtod! 

All  1  uiyi  fellow •Bwains,  how  chess  symptoms  befall  me  f 

They  emile,  but  reply  not — Sure  Delia  will  tell  me  j 

For  a  month  in  the  summer  of  1760  he  lived  at  I'ark 
Pliito  in  tlif  company  of  Miss  Speed,  Lady  Ailcsbury,  luid 
Jjuly  Carlisle,  who  laugheil  from  morning  to  night,  and 
would  not  allow  liim  to  give  way  to  what  lliey  called  his 
"  Hulfcinees."  They  found  him  a  difficult  gueat  to  entertain. 
Lilly  Aile«hury  Ifild  Walpole  afterwards  that  auv  day  when 
t  ficy  wr-nt  out  for  a  picnic.  Gray  only  opened  his  lips  ouc«, 
ufid  then  merely  lo  say,  "  Yes,  my  Lwly,  I  believe  so." 
Ilia  own  account  sliows  that  his  nerves  were  in  a  very 
wi'ury  condition.  "  Company  and  cards  at  home,  porlies 
by  land  and  water  abroad,  and  what  they  call  tloinff  mmte- 
tl-ini/,  that  is,  racketing  aljout  from  morning  to  night,  arc 
. irctipntioni'.  I  find,  that  w^r  out  my  apiritf,  wpeciallv  in 
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a  situation  where  one  might  sit  still,  and  be  alone  with 
pleasure."  Early  in  August  ho  escaped  to  the  quietness 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Long  Vacation,  and  after  this  saw 
little  of  Miss  Speed.  Next  January  she  married  a  poor 
man  ten  years  younger  than  herself,  a  Baron  de  la  Peyrieie, 
and  went  to  live  at  Viry,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Here, 
long  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  she  received  a  Mr.  Leman, 
and  gave  into  his  hands  the  lines  which  Gray  had  ad- 
dressed to  her.  So  ended  his  one  feeble  and  shadowy 
romance.  Gray  was  not  destined  to  come  within  the 
genial  glow  of  any  woman's  devotion,  except  his  mother^a 
He  lived  a  life  apart  from  the  absorbing  emotions  of 
humanity,  desirous  to  sympathize  with  but  not  to  partake 
in  the  stationary  affections  and  household  pleasures  of  the 
race.  In  the  annals  of  friendship  he  is  eminent ;  he  did 
not  choose  to  tempt  fortune  by  becoming  a  husband  and  a 
father.  There  are  some  beautiful  words  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  that  come  before  the  mind  as  singularly  appropriate 
to  Gray : — "  I  never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a  woman; 
but  I  have  loved  my  friend,  as  I  do  virtue,  my  soul,  my 
God." 

In  Jidy  1760  there  were  pubKshed  anonymously  Two 
Odes,  addressed  to  Obscurity  and  to  Oblivion,  which  were 
attacks  on  Gray  and  on  Mason  respectively.  It  was  not 
at  first  recognized  that  this  was  a  salute  fired  off  by  that 
group  of  young  satirists  from  Westminster,  of  whom  Cow- 
per,  Lloyd  and  Cliurchill  are  now  the  best  known.  These 
odes,  indeed,  were  probably  a  joint  production,  but  the 
credit  of  them  was  taken  by  George  Colman  (the  elder) 
and  by  Robert  Lloyd,  gay  young  wits  of  twenty-seven. 
The  mock  odes,  in  which  the  manners  of  Gray  and  Mason 
were  fairly  well  parodied,  attracted  a  good  deal  more 
notice  than  they  were  worth,  and  the  Montldy  Beviff^ 
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ehalicngi^il  the  poota  to  reply.  But  Gray  warned  Maaoii 
not  to  do  BO.  Colmon  van  a  friend  of  Garrick,  while 
Lloyd  wfts  an  impaaaioned  admirer  of  Gray  himself,  Biid 
there  was  iio  Tcnom  iu  the  versee.  Lloyd,  indeed,  had 
the  n&ivet^S  to  reprint  theae  odea  somu  years  afterwards, 
ill  a  volume  which  bore  his  name,  and  which  contained  a 
Uktin  version  of  the  Elefji/  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
Lloyd  was  a  figure  of  no  importance,  n  mere  shadow  cast 
Ijeforo  by  Churchill. 

In  17G0  Gray  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Erse 
Fragments  of  ^lacphenton,  soon  to  come  before  the  world 
an  the  epic  of  Oeifian.  He  corresponded  with  the  young 
Scotchman  of  twenty-two,  whom  he  found  stupid  and  ill- 
•'duuated,  and,  in  Gray'e  opinion,  quite  incapable  of  having 
invonted  what  he  was  at  this  time  producing.  The 
I  laborato  pieces,  the  narratives  of  Croma,  Finijal  and  the 
reiit,  were  not  at  this  time  thought  of,  and  it  seems  on  the 
whole  that  the  romantic  fragments  so  much  admired  by  the 
bust  judges  of  poetry  were  genuine.  What  is  interesting 
to  us  in  Gray's  connexion  with  Ossian  is  partly  critical  and 
l»artly  penonol.  Critically  it  is  very  important  to  see  that 
the  romantic  tendency  of  his  mind  asserted  itself  at  once 
^^V  the  presence  of  this  savage  poetry.  He  quotes  certain 
^Bfcases  with  high  ajiprobation.  Ossian  says  of  the 
^^bids,  "Their  songs  are  of  other  worlds:"  Gray  cmc- 
^VhiiQs,  "  Did  yon  never  observe  that  pause,  as  the  gust 
is  recollecting  itself,  and  rising  upon  tlie  car  in  a  shrill  and 
plaiutivG  note  like  the  swell  of  an  .£olian  hurpi  I  Ad 
assure  you  there  is  notliing  in  the  world  bo  like  the  voice 
1 1!  a  spirit."  These  pieces  produced  on  him  just  tlie  same 
'  tfi^ct  of  exciting  and  stimulating  mystery  that  had  boon 
caused  by  his  meeting  with  the  ballads  of  Gil  Mnriee  and 
jKin  1757.     He  began  to  feel,  just  aa  the  Jiowar 
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of  writing  verse  was  leaving  him  or  seemed  to  be  decliningi 
that  the  deepest  chords  of  his  nature  as  a  poet  had  never 
yet  been  struck.     From  this  time  forth  what  little  serious 
poetry  he  wrote  was  distinctly  romantic,  and  his  studies 
were  all  in  the  direction  of  what  was  savage  and  archaic, 
the  poetry  of  the  precursors  of  our  literature  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  runic  chants  of  the  Scandinavians,  the 
war-songs  of  the  primitive  Gaels,  everything,  in  fact,  which 
for  a  century  past  had  been  looked  upon  as  ungented  and 
incorrect  in  literature.     Personally  what  is  interesting  in 
liis  introduction  to  Ossian  is  his  sudden  sympathy  with 
men  like  Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume,  for  whom  he 
had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Warburton  and  Hurd  to 
cultivate  a  fanatic  hatred.      In  the  summer  of  1760  a 
variety  of  civilities  on  the  absorbing  question  of  the  Erse 
Fragments  passed  between  him  and  the  great  liistorian. 
Hume  had  written  to  a  friend : — "It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
find  that  a  i>erson  of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Mr.  Gray  approves  of 
these  fragments,  as  it  may  convince  us  that  our  fondness 
of  them  is  not  altogether  founded  on  national  preposses- 
sion," and  Gray  was  encouraged  by  this  to  enter  into 
correspondence  of  a  most  friendly  kind  with  the  dangerous 
enemy  of  orthodoxy.      He  never  quite  satisfied  himself 
alx)ut  Ossian;  his  last  word  on  that  subject  is:— "For 
me,  I  admire  nothing  but  Fingaly  yet  I  remain  still  iu 
doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  though  in- 
clining rather  to  believe  them  genuine  in  spit€  of  the  world. 
Wliether  they  are  the  inventions  of  antiquity,  or  of  a 
modem  Scotchman,  either  case  to  me  is  alike  unaccount- 
able.    Je  m*y  perds."     Modem  scholarship  has  really  not 
progressed  much  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

Partly  at  the  instance  of  !Mason,  Gray  took  a  conside^ 
able  interest  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the 
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Aik-liJIii,  in  1760.  This  was  the  firet  collecliun  uf  Uio 
kmd  maile  in  London,  and  was  the  oucleus  out  of  which 
the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  sprang.  The  genius 
nf  this  first  exhibition  was  Paul  Sauilby,  a  man  whom 
Haaon  thought  ho  luul  iHsuovereil,  and  whom  ho  was 
constantly  nicommendiDg  to  Gray,  Sandby,  afterwards 
eminent  aa  the  first  great  English  water-colour  painter, 
hail  at  this  time  hnrdly  discovered  his  vocation,  though  lie 
was  in  liis  thirty-fifth  year.  Ho  was  still  designing  archi- 
tecture and  making  prohtless  gibes  and  hmpoons  against 
HogartL  Gray  and  Mason  appear  to  have  drawn  his 
attention  to  landscape  of  a  romantic  order,  and  in  October, 
1760,  Gray  tells  AVharton  of  a  great  picture  in  oils,  illus- 
trating Tlie  Bard,  with  Edward  I,  in  the  foreground  and 
Snowdon  behind,  which  Saudby  and  Mason  have  eoncocted 
together,  and  which  is  to  be  the  former's  exhibition  picture 
for  1761.  Sandby  either  repeated  this  subject,  or  took 
another  from  the  same  poem,  for  there  exists  a  picture  of 
Ilia,  without  any  Edward  I.,  in  wliich  the  Bard  is  repre- 
sented as  plunging  into  the  roaring  tide,  witli  hia  lyre  in 
his  hand,  and  Snowdon  behind  him. 

Doting  the  winter  of  1760  and  the  spring  of  1761  Gmy 
is  to  have  given  bis  main  attention  to  early  English 
letry.  Ue  worked  at  the  British  Museum  with  indefali- 
ble  Ecol,  copying  with  hia  on'n  hand  the  whole  of  the 
y  rare  1579  edition  of  Gawm  Douglas'  Palace  of  Honour, 
ilicb  be  greatly  admired,  and  composing  those  interesting 
1  learned  studies  on  Metre  and  on  the  Poetry  of  John 
idijair  which  Matliias  firet  printed  in  1814. 
Worbtirton  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  mugli  sketch 
which  Pope  had  nbawn  out  of  a  classification  of  the  Ilritish 
Poets.  Pojw's  knowledge  did  not  go  very  fur,  and  Gray 
«  to  have  first  formed  the  notion  of  himself  writing  a 
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History  of  English  Poetry  while  correcting  his  predeces- 
sor's errors.  The  scheme  of  his  history  is  one  which  will 
probably  be  followed  by  the  historian  of  our  poetry,  when 
such  a  man  arises;  Gray  proposed  to  open  by  a  full 
examination  of  the  Proven9al  school,  in  which  he  saw 
the  germ  of  all  the  modem  poetry  of  Western  Europe  ; 
from  Provence  to  France  and  Italy,  and  thence  to  England 
the  transition  was  to  be  easy ;  and  it  was  only  after  bring- 
ing up  the  reader  to  the  mature  style  of  Gower  and  Chaucer, 
that  a  return  was  to  be  made  to  the  native,  that  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  our  litcratxu*e.  Gray  made  a 
variety  of  purchases  for  use  in  this  projected  compila- 
tion, and  according  to  his  MS.  account-book  he  had 
some  "finds"  which  are  enough  to  make  the  modem 
bibliomaniac  mad  with  envy.  He  gave  sixpence  each  for 
the  1587  edition  of  Gelding's  Quid  and  the  1607  edition 
of  Phaer^s  ^neidy  while  the  1550  edition  of  John 
Heywood's  Fables  seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  for 
nothing,  to  make  up  the  parcel.  Needless  to  say  that 
after  consuming  months  and  years  in  preparing  mate- 
rials for  his  great  work,  Gray  never  completed  or  even 
began  it,  and  in  April,  1770,  learning  from  Hurd  that 
Thomas  Wartou  was  about  to  essay  the  same  labour,  he 
placed  all  his  notes  and  memoranda  in  Warton's  hands. 
The  result,  which  Gray  never  lived  to  see,  was  creditable 
and  valuable,  and  even  now  is  not  entirely  antiquated ;  it 
was  very  different,  however,  from  what  the  world  would 
have  had  every  right  to  expect  from  Gray's  learning,  taste 
and  method. 

Two  short  poems  composed  in  the  course  of  1761  next 
demand  our  attention.  The  first  is  a  sketch  of  Gray's 
own  character,  which  was  found  in  one  of  his  note- 
books ; — 
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Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  und  tou  prouil  to  iniportiine, 
He  had  sob  the  metfaod  of  making  a  fortune ; 
Could  lore,  and  oouUl  Iiate,  eo  v&»  thought  sooiowhat  oddj 
Nu  vory  grent  wit,  he  belicvEil  in  a  God  i 
A  post  or  a  peDBioD  he  did  nob  desire, 
^^    But  led  church  and  state  to  Chsrlea  Townahead  and  Squire. 

^Ht  hw  been  commoDly  supposed  that  these  lines  suggested 
^^0  GolUsuiith  his  uharaoter  of  Burke  in  Selaliation. 
Cliarles  TownshenJ  is  the  famous  statexman,  Bumamed 
tlie  Weathercock ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Squire  was  much  more 
obacnre,  nn  intriguing  fellow  of  a  Cambridge  college  who 
liad  just  contrived  to  wrigyle  into  the  bishopric  of  St. 
David's.  WorburtOQ  said  that  Squire  "made  religion 
his  trade."  At  the  storming  of  Belleiale,  June,  13,  1761, 
Sir  "William  Williams,  a  young  soldier  with  whom  Gray 
was  alig)ttly  oquaintod,  was  killed,  and  the  Montagus,  who 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  him,  applied  to  Gray  for 
an  epitaph.  After  considerable  diffictilty,  in  August  of 
tluit  year.  Gray  contrived  to  squeeze  out  three  of  his  stately 
.  qiiatraiiUL  Walpole  describes  Williams  as  "  a  gallant  and 
ambitious  yoiu^  man,  who  hod  devoted  himself  to  war 
andpoUtica,"and  to  whom  Frederic  Montagu  was  warmly 
attadied.  Gray,  however,  expresses  no  strong  personal 
feeling,  and  did  not  indeed  know  much  of  the  subject  of 
hiselegy.  It  is  curious  that  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brown,  dated 
Oct,  23,  1760,  Gray  mentions  that  Sir  W.  Williams  is 
fltorting  on  the  expedition  that  proved  fatal  to  him,  and 
predicts  that  bo  "  may  lay  his  fine  Vandyck  head  in  the 
dust." 

For  two  years  Gray  had  kept  his  rooms  at  Cambridge 

locked  up,  except  during  the  Long  Vacation,  but  in  the 

11      «aily  spring  of  ITGl,  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to 

i  was  really  home  for  him.     He  ran  down  for  a  few 
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(lays  in  January,  but  found  Cambridge  too  cold,  and  told 
Dr.  Brown  not  to  expect  him  till  the  codlin  hedge  at 
Pembroke  was  out  in  blossom.  Business,  however,  delayed 
him,  against  his  will,  until  Jime,  when  he  settled  in 
college.  In  September  he  came  up  again  to  London  to  be 
present  at  the  Coronation  of  George  III.,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  accommodated  with  a  place  in  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's box.  "The  Bishop  of  Rochester  would  have 
dropped  the  crown  if  it  had  not  been  pinned  to  the  cushion, 
and  the  king  was  often  obliged  to  call  out,  and  set  matters 
right;  but  the  sword  of  state  had  been  entirely  forgot,  so 
Lord  Huntingdon  was  forced  to  carry  the  lord  mayor's 
great  two-handed  sword  instead  of  it.  This  made  it  later 
than  ordinary  before  they  got  under  their  canopies  and  set 
forward.  I  should  have  told  you  that  the  old  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  with  his  stick,  went  doddling  by  the  side  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  had  the  pleasure  of 
bearing  the  gold  paten.  When  they  were  gone,  we  went 
down  to  dinner,  for  there  were  three  rooms  below,  where 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  so  good  as  to  feed  us  with  . 
great  cold  sirloins  of  beef,  legs  of  mutton,  fillets  of  veal,  and 
other  substantial  viands  and  liquors,  which  we  devoured  all 
higgledy-piggledy,  like  porters ;  after  which  every  one 
scrambled  up  again,  and  seated  themselves." 

In  the  winter  of  1761  Gray  was  curiously  excited  by 
the  arrival  at  Cambridge  of  Mr.  Delaval,  a  former  fellow 
of  the  college,  bringing  with  him  a  set  of  musical  glasses. 
To  Mason,  Gray  writes  on  the  8th  of  December  : — 

Of  all  loves  come  to  Cambridge  out  of  hand,  for  here  is  Mr. 
Delaval  and  a  charmins:  set  of  glasses  that  siug  like  nightin- 
gales ;  and  we  have  concerts  ever}-  other  night,  and  shall  stay 
here  this  month  or  two ;  and  a  vast  deal  of  good  company,  and 
a  whale  in  pickle  just  come  from  Ipswich ;  and  the  man  will 


A  die,  and  Mr.  Wood  ia  gone  to  ChaUworth ;  mid  there  is  no- 

^todjr  bat  joa  and  Tom  and  the  curled  dog,  and  do  not  talk  of 
the  charge,  for  we  will  mnko  a  subsi;riptiun ;  besides,  vie  know 
you  olHnjrs  coma  when  yoa  have  a  mind. 

Aa  early  ua  1760,  proljobly  during  oup  of  his  flying  viflits 
Cambridge,  Gray  had  a  young  fellow  introduced  to  him 
of  whom  he  seems  at  that  time  to  have  taken  no  notice, 
bat  who  was  to  become  the  most  intimate  and  valued  of 
his  friends.  No  person  Los  left  so  dear  and  circum- 
Btantiol  an  account  of  the  apponrance,  conduct,  and  sayings 
of  Gray  aa  the  Rev,  Norton  Nicholla  of  Blundeston,  in 
17G0  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  between 
gUteen  and  nineteen  yeare  of  age.  Nicholls  afterwords 
lid  Slathias  that  the  liglitning  brightness  of  Gray's  eya 
as  what  struck  him  most  in  bis  first  impression,  and  he 
itued  the  phraso  " folgorante  eguardo "  to  expre^  what 
meant.  A  little  later  than  this,  at  a  social  gathering 
ia  the  rooms  of  a  Mr.  Lobbe,  at  I'et«rhou3e,  Niuholls 
irmed  one  of  a  party  who  collected  round  Gray's  chair 
■Dd  listened  to  his  bright  conveteation.  The  young  man 
ras  too  modest  to  join  in  the  talk,  until,  in  reply  to  some- 
thing that  had  been  said  on  the  use  of  bold  metapUois  in 
poetry.  Gray  quoted  Milton's  "  The  sun  to  me  is  dark,  and 
s  the  moon  ; "  upon  this  Nicholls  ventured  to  ask 
irbethertbis  might  not  possibly  be  imitated  from  Dante, "  Mi 
ipingovaladove  il  sol  tace."  Gray  turned  quickly  round 
nd  aaid,  "Sir,  do  you  read  Dontc!"  and  immediately 
ntcied  into  conversation  with  him.  He  found  Nicholls 
n  intelligent  and  symputbetic  studeut  of  literature ;  he 
hieHy  addressed  liim  t^irough  the  remainder  of  the  evening; 
nd  when  they  came  to  part,  he  pressed  him  to  visit  him 
a  \ua  OM'n  rooms  at  Pembroke. 
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Gray  had  never  foigotten  the  Italian  which  he  had 
learned  in  his  youth,  and  he  was  deeply  read  in  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  while  disdaining  tliose 
popular  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  more  consideration  in  their  native  land 
than  the  great  classics  of  the  country.  One  of  his 
proofs  of  favour  to  his  young  friend  Nicholls  was  to  lend 
him  his  marked  and  annotated  copy  of  Petrarch  ;  and  he 
was  pleased  when  Nicholls  was  the  first  to  trace  in  the 
Purgatorio  the  lines  which  suggested  a  phrase  in  the  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard.  It  was  doubtless  with  a  side- 
glance  at  his  own  starved  condition  of  genius  that  he  told 
Nicholls  that  he  thought  it  "  an  advantage  to  Dante  to 
have  been  produced  in  a  rude  age  of  strong  and  nhcon- 
trolled  passions,  when  the  Muse  was  not  checked  by  refine- 
ment and  the  fear  of  criticism."  For  the  next  three  years 
we  must  consider  Gray  as  constantly  cheered  by  the  sjrm- 
pathy  and  enthusiasm  of  young  Nicholls,  though  it  is  not 
until  1764  that  wo  come  upon  the  first  of  the  invaluable 
letters  which  the  latter  received  from  his  great  friend. 

Nothing  could  be  more  humdrum  than  Gray's  existence 
about  this  time.  There  is  no  sign  of  literary  life  in  him, 
and  the  whole  year  1762  seems  only  broken  by  a  journey 
northwards  in  the  summer.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  he 
went  to  stay  at  York  for  a  fortnight  with  Mason,  whose 
"  insatiable  avarice,"  as  Gray  calls  it  in  writing  to  him, 
had  been  lulled  for  a  little  while  by  the  office  of  residen- 
tiary of  York  Cathedral.  Mason  was  now  grown  lazy  and 
gross,  sitting  "  like  a  Japanese  divinity,  with  his  hands 
folded  on  his  fat  belly,"  and  so  prosperous  that  Gray 
recommends  him  to  "  shut  his  insatiable  repining  mouth." 
There  was  a  fund  of  good-humour  about  Mason,  and  under 
all  the  satire  of  his  friend  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shown 
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e  least  irritation.     Froni  York,  Gruy  went  on  t'j  Durhara, 

toBtay  willi  Wliarton  at  Old  Park,  where  he  vm  oxtremely 

liappy ;  "  wo  take  iii  no  newspaper  or  magaziuc,  but  the 

cream  and  butter  are  beyond  compare."     He  made  a  long 

stay,  anil  rather  late  in  the  autumn  set  out  for  a  tour  in 

Yntkahire  by  himself.     Through  driving  rain  he  eaw  what 

he  could  of  Riehmond  and  of  Ripon,  but  was  fortunate  enough 

sme  gleams  of  aunshine  for  an  examination  of 

■  Fountains  Abbey.     At  Sheffield,  then  pasUiral  and  pretty 

l;fltill,  he  admired  the  chanuing  eituatiou  of  the  town,  and 

(  at  last  to  Chatsworth  and  Haidwicke,  at  wliich 

K-Iatter  place  "  one  would  think  Mary  Queen  of  Scote  vros 

i  but  just  walked  down  into  the  park  with  her  guard  for 

'  half  an  hour."      After  passing  through  Chesterfield  and 

Mansfield,  Gray  descended  the  Trent,  Bpent  two  or  three 

days  at  Nottingham,  and  came  up  to  London  by  the  coacli. 

He  arrived  to  find  letters  awaiting  bim,  and  a  great 

pother-     Dr.  Shallet  Turner  of  Peterhouso,  Professor  of 

Modern  History  and  Modem  Xjuguages  at  Cambridge,  hod 

tbecn  dead  a  fortnight,  and  Gmy's  friends  were  very  anxious 
to  secure  the  vacant  post  for  him.  The  chair  had  been 
i)nnded  by  George  I.  in  1724,  and  the  stipend  was  4001. 
It  was  not  expected  that  any  lectures  should  be  given;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  not  one  lecture  was  delivered  until  after 
Gray's  death.  Shallet  Tumor  had  succeeded  Samuel 
Harris,  the  first  professor,  in  1735,  and  had  held  the  fine- 
I  euro  for  twenty-seven  years.  Gray's  fciends  encouraged 
him  to  think  that  Lord  Bute  would  look  favourably  on  his 
olaima,  imnly  because  of  his  fame  as  a  poet,  and  partly 
because  Bute's  creature,  Sir  lleiu-y  Erekine,  was  a  gnat 
friend  of  Gray's ;  but  Sir  Francis  Blake  Dt^Iaval  had  in 
I  the  meantime  secured  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  New< 
e  for  Ilia  own  kinsman.      Early  in  November  it  was 
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generally  reported  that  Delaval  had  heen  appointed,  but  a 
month  later  the  post  was  actually  given  to  Lawrence 
Brockett  of  Trinity,  who  held  it  until  1768,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Gray.  Tliis  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
the  poet,  in  an  age  when  the  most  greedy  and  open  demands 
for  promotion  were  considered  in  no  way  dishonourable, 
persuaded  his  haughty  and  independent  spirit  to  ask  for  any- 
thing; in  this  one  case  he  gave  way  to  the  importunities  of  a 
crowd  of  friends,  who  declared  that  he  had  but  to  put  out 
his  hand  and  take  the  fruit  that  was  ready  to  drop  into  it. 
In  the  spring  of  1763  Gray  was  recalled  to  the  pursuit 
of  literature  by  the  chance  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr. 
Howe,  of  Pembroke,  while  travelling  in  Italy,  met  the 
celebrated  critic  and  commentator  Count  Francesco  Alga- 
rotti,  to  whom  he  presented  Gray's  poems.  The  Count 
read  them  with  rapturous  admiration,  and  passed  them  on 
to  the  young  poet  Agostino  Paradisi,  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  he  should  translate  them  into  Italian.  The 
reputation  of  Algarotti  was  then  a  European  one.  and  Gray 
was  very  much  flattered  at  the  graceful  and  ardent  com- 
pliments of  so  famous  a  connoisseur.  "  I  was  not  bom  so 
far  from  the  sun,"  ho  says,  in  a  letter  dated  February  1 7th, 
1763,  "as  to  be  ignorant  of  Count  Algarotti's  name  and 
reputation ;  nor  am  I  so  far  advanced  in  years,  or  in  philo- 
sophy, as  not  to  feel  the  warmth  of  his  approbation.  The 
odes,  in  question,  as  their  motto  shows,  were  meant  to  be 
vocal  to  the  mtelligent  alone.  How  few  they  were  in  my 
own  country,  Mr.  Howe  can  testify ;  and  yet  my  ambition 
was  terminated  by  that  small  circle.  I  have  good  reason  to 
be  proud,  if  my  voice  has  reached  tlie  ear  and  apprehension 
of  a  stranger,  distinguished  as  one  of  tlie  best  judges  in 
Europe."  Algarotti  replied  that  England,  which  had 
already  enjoyed  a  Homer,  an  Archimede.'?,  a  Demosthenes, 
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ow  |iosaesecil  a  PuiUiir  also,  and  encloeod  "  obsen'alions, 
»t  is  panegyrics  "  on  the  Otleg.  For.Bomo  montiis  tho 
iTTesponHeuce  of  Count  AJgttrotti  eulivened  "  the  nothiiig- 
"  of  Gmy'»  history  at  Cambridge,  "a  place,"  ho  says, 
where  no  events  grow,  though  wo  preserve  those  of  former 

ye  by  way  of  horlux  gicciu  in  our  libraries."     In  Novem- 

r  1763  the  Count  announced  liis  intention  of  visiting 
nglaud,  where  be  proposed  to  pubUsh  u  mugnitioent  edition 
(  htR  own  works ;  Gray  seems  to  have  anticipated  pleasure 
ont  tUB  company,  but  Algarotti  never  came,  and  soon  died 
tlier  unexpectedly,  in  Italy,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1764, 
<  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Wo  possess  some  of  the  notes  which  Gray  took  of 
le    liabits    of    flowers    and    birds,    thus    anticipating 

»  cliamiing  ubservationa  of  Gilbert  "White.  At  Cam- 
(idge,  in  1763,  eroeus    and    bepatica  were  blossoiiiing 

rough  the  snow  in  the  college  garden  on  the    1 2th  of 

bliniary ;  nine  days  later  brouglit  the  first  white  buttep 

jr ;  on  tito  Sth  of  March  Gray  heard  the  thrush  sing,  and 

1  the  8th  the  skylark,      Tlie    same  warm  day  which 

pDught  the  lark  opened  the  blossom-buds  of  the  apricots, 

id  the  nlmond-troes  for  once  found  tbemsolvee  out-run 

1  the  race  of  spring     Tlicse  notes  show  tho  quicknesg  of 

'a  eye.  and  Ids  quiet  ways.     It  is  only  the  silent, 

lighted  Diun  tliat  knows  on  what  day  tho  lirst  fall  of 

idy-hinlsis  sen,  or  observes  the  redstart  fitting  on  her  i^gs. 

wy'a  notes  for  tho  spring  of  1763  read  like  fragments  of 

Iwautiful  poem,  and  are  scarcely  less  articulate  tlian  tlial 

e  trill  of  iniproviseti  song  which  Xortotj  Nicholla  hua 


couplet  which  Gray  niiulf-  one  spring  n 
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and  ho  were  walking  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge.  ^ 

To  this  period  should  be  attributed  the  one  section  of 
Gray's  poems  which  it  is  impossible  to  date  with  exactness, 
namely  the  romantic  lyrics  paraphrased,  in  short  measures, 
from  Icelandic  and  Gaelic  sources.^  When  these  pieces  were 
published,  in  1768,  Gray  prefixed  to  them  an^'adyertise- 
ment,''  which  was  not  reprinted.  In  this  he  connected  them 
with  his  projected  History  of  English  Poetry  /  "  in  the  intro- 
duction "  to  that  work,  *'  he  meant  to  have  produced  some 
specimens  of  the  style  that  reigned  in  ancient  times  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  or  those  who  had  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  this  island,  and  were  only  progenitors  :  the 
following  three  imitations  made  a  part  of  thenL"  The 
three  imitations  are  The  Fated  Sisters,  Jlie  Descent  of  Odin, 
and  TJie  Triumphs  of  Owen,  To  these  must  be  added  the 
smaller  fragments,  Tlie  Death  of  Hoel,  Oaradoe,  and 
Conon,  discovered  among  Gray's  papers,  and  first  printed 
by  Mason.  These,  then,  form  a  division  of  Gray's  poetical 
work  not  inconsiderable  in  extent,  remarkably  homo- 
geneous in  style  and  substance,  and  entirely  distinct  from 
anything  else  which  he  wrote.  In  these  paraphrases  of 
archaic  chants  ho  appears  as  a  purely  romantic  poet,  and 
heralds  the  approach  of  Sh*  Walter  Scott,  and  the  whole 
revival  of  northern  romance.  The  Norse  pieces  are  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  the  Celtic  ;  they  are  longer,  and  to 
modem  scholarship  seem  more  authentic,  at  all  events 
more  in  the  general  current  of  literature.  Moreover  they 
were  translated  direct  from  the  Icelandic,  whereas  there  is 
no  absolute  proof  that  Gray  was  a  Welsh  scholar.  It  may 
well  inspire  us  with  admiration  of  the  poet's  intellectual 

'  I  Dotioe  that  the  The  Fatal  Sisters  and  The  Descent  qf  Odin 
bear  the  dat«  1761  in  the  Pembroke  MSS. 
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"^y  ^  'ii''^  tliitt  hi;  hncl  mastered  u  liiagiiage  whiulk  was 
lly  knowji,  at  that  time,  by  any  one  in  Eurnpe,  except 
learned  Iceliindere,  whose  native  tongue  made  it 
ly  for  them  to  understond  Komena.  Gray  must  have 
puzzled  it  out  for  himself,  probably  with  the  kelp  of  the 
Index  LimjiUB  Seytbo-Seandiaae  of  Verelins.  At  that 
time  what  he  rightly  calls  the  Soiso  Tongue  was  looked 
sort  of  mystery  j  it  was  called  "  Bunick,"  and  ita 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
',ai  Ststerg  is  a  lay  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  text  of 
which  Gray  found  in  one  of  the  compilatiojis  of  TorftnuB 
(Thormod  Torveson),  a  great  collector  of  ancient  Icelandic 
vellums  at  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  a 
monologue,  sung  by  one  of  the  Valkyriur  or  Choosers  of 
the  Slain  to  her  three  sisters ;  the  measure  is  one  of  great 
force  and  lire,  an  alternate  rhyming  of  seven-eyllublo 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen  : — 


Now  the  ttorm  begins  to  lower, 
(Easle,  tlie  loom  of  Hell  prepare !) 

IroD-aleet  of  ai-roirj  HhDwer 
HnrtlsB  Id  tbe  darkened  air. 

Elie  the  Tuddj  son  be  set 

Pikei  miiRt  gbiver,  jaTeting  Bing, 
Blade  with  claCteriDg  backler  meet. 

Hauberk  erasb.  and  helmet  ring. 

Bbters,  hence  with  apure  of  speed ; 

Each  her  tliimdering  ranJohion  wield ; 
Each  tiefllride  her  sable  Bte»d, 

HatTjr,  hurry  [u  the  field  I 


I  The  Deeeent  of  OiUn  is  a  finer  poem,  better  paraphrased. 
Hy  found  the  uri^iitol  in  a  book  by  Burtulinus,  one  of  the 
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iivo  great  physicians  of  that  name  who  flourished  in  Den- 
mark during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  poem  itself  is 
the  Vegtamskvida,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  mysterious 
of  those  ancient  lays  which  form  the  earliest  collection 
we  possess  of  Scandinavian  poetry.  It  is  probable  that 
Gray  never  saw  the  tolerably  complete  but  very  inaccurate 
edition  of  Scemundar  Edda  which  existed  in  his  time,  nor 
knew  the  wonderful  history  of  this  collection,  which  was 
discovered  in  Iceland,  in  1643,  by  Brynj61fr  Sveinnson, 
Bishop  of  Skdlaholt  The  text  which  Gray  foxmd  in 
Bartolinus,  however,  was  sufficiently  true  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  better  translation  of  the  Vegtamskvida  than 
any  which  has  been  attempted  since,  and  to  make  us 
deeply  regret  that  he  did  not  ''  imitate  "  more  of  these 
noble  Eddaic  chants.  He  even  attempts  a  philological 
ingenuity,  for,  finding  that  Odin,  to  conceal  his  true  nature 
from  the  Volva,  calls  himself  Vegtam,  Gray  translates  this 
strange  word  "  traveller,"  evidently  tracing  it  to  veg,  a 
way.  He  omits  the  first  stave,  which  recounts  how  the 
2E&\T  sat  in  council  to  deliberate  on  the  dreams  of  Balder, 
and  he  also  omits  four  spurious  stanzas,  in  this  showing  a 
critical  tact  little  short  of  miraculous,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  scholarship  at  that  time.  The  version  itself  is  as 
poetical  as  it  is  exact : — 

Bight  against  the  eastern  gate, 
By  the  mosa-grown  pile  he  sate ; 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dnst  of  the  prophetic  Maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrioe  he  traced  the  mnio  rhyme ; 
Thrice  pronounced,  in  accents  dread, 
Tlie  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  Dead ; 
1111  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound. 
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MuDtliiig  in  the  goblet  iee 
Tha  puie  beverage  of  tho  bee. 
O'er  it  hnngB  the  shield  of  gold; 
Tis  the  drink  of  B&ldar  bold. 
Balder'B  bead  to  death  ia  giveo. 
Pain  con  reach  the  hods  of  HoBren ! 
UnirilUng  I  lay  lips  uDclosa. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  to  repose, 

must  liG  compared  willi  the  original  to  show  how 
thoroughly  the  terse  and  rapid  evolution  of  the  strange 
old  lay  has  boeo  preserved,  though  tho  concise  expreaeion 
has  throughout  been  modernized  and  rendered  intelli- 
gible. 

In  these  short  pieces  we  see  the  beginning  of  that 
return  to  old  Norse  themes  which  hns  been  carried  so  for 
and  BO  brilliantly  by  later  poets.  It  ia  a  veiy  curious 
thing  that  Gray  in  tliis  anticipated,  not  merely  hia  own 
countrymen,  but  the  ScandinaviaUE  themselves.  Tho 
first  poems  in  which  a  Danisli  jxiet  showed  any  intelligent 
appreciatiou  of  his  national  mythology  and  history,  were 
the  Sol/  Krake  and  Balder'g  Dikl  of  Johannes  Ewald, 
published  respectively  in  1770  and  1773.  Gray  there- 
fore bikes  tho  precedence  not  only  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Klorria  and  other  British  poets,  but  even  of  the 
countless  Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  writeis  who  for 
a  century  past  have  celebrated  tlie  adventures  of  the 
archaic  heroes  of  their  race. 

In  a  century  which  was  inclined  to  begin  the  history 
of  English  poetry  with  the  Life  of  Cowley,  and  which 
listed  all  that  was  ancient,  aa  being  certainly  rude 

I  probably  worthless,  Gray  held  the  opinion,  which 
B  expresses  in  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  Februarj-,  1763, 
|ihat  without  any  respect  of  climates,  imagination  reigns 
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in  all  nascent  societies  of  men,  where  the  necessaries  of 
life  force  every  one  to  think  and  act  much  for  himself." 
This  critical  temper  attracted  him  to  the  Edda^  made  him 
indulgent  to  Ossian,  and  led  him  to  see  more  poetry  in  the 
ancient  songs  of  Wales  than  most  non-Celtic  readers  can 
discover  there.  In  1764  Evans  published  his  Specimens 
of  Welsh  Poetry  J  and  in  that  bulky  quarto  Gray  met  with 
a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  chant  written  about  1158 
by  Gwalchmai,  in  praise  of  his  master  Owen  Gwynedd. 
The  same  Evans  gave  a  variety  of  extracts  from  the 
Welsh  epic,  the  Gododin,  and  three  of  these  fragments 
Gray  turned  into  English  rhyme.  One  has  something  of 
the  concision  of  an  epigram  from  the  Greek  mythology  :— 

Have  ye  seen  the  tusky  boor, 
Or  the  ball,  with  snllen  roar, 
On  Bnrroauding  foee  advance  ? 
Scj  Caradoc  bore  his  lanoe. 

The  others  are  not  nearly  equal  in  poetical  merit  to  the 
Scandinavian  paraphrases.  Gray  does  not  seem  to  have 
shown  these  romances  to  his  friends,  with  the  same  readi- 
ness that  he  displayed  on  other  occasions.  From  critics 
like  Hurd  and  Warburton  he  could  expect  no  approval  of 
themes  taken  from  an  antique  civilization.  Walpole,  who 
did  not  see  these  poems  till  they  were  printed,  asks  : — 
"  Who  can  care  through  what  horrors  a  Bunic  savage 
arrived  at  all  the  joys  and  glories  they  could  conceive, — 
the  supreme  felicity  of  boozing  ale  out  of  the  skull  of  an 
enemy  in  Odin*s  Hall  1 "  This  is  quite  a  characteristic 
expression  of  that  wonderful  eighteenth  century  through 
which  poor  Gray  wandered  in  a  life-long  exile.  The 
author  of  the  Vegtatnskvida  a  "  Kunic  savage " !  No 
wonder  Gray  kept  his  "  Imitations "  safely  out  of  the 
sight  of  such  critics. 
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ven  remaining  yeAts  of  Gray's  life  were  even  less 
ercntful  than  those  which  we  have  already  examined.  In 
November  1763  he  began  to  find  that  a  complaint,  which 
had  long  troubled  liim,  tlio  result  of  failing  constitution, 
liud  become  almost  constant.  For  eight  or  nine  months 
he  waa  an  acute  Bufierer,  nntil  in  July  1764  ho  con- 
sented to  undergo  the  operation  without  which  he  could 
not  have  continued  to  live.  Dr.  Wharton  volunteered  lo 
come  up  from  Durham,  and,  if  not  to  perform  the  act,  to 
support  his  friend  in  "the  perilous  hour,"  But  Gray 
pi«feFred  that  the  Cambridge  eui^eon  should  attend  him, 
and  the  operation  waa  not  only  perfoimed  BUccess- 
futly,  bnt  the  poet  was  able  to  eustain  the  much-dreaded 
suffering  with  fortitude.  Aa  he  was  beginning  to  get 
about  again,  the  gout  came  in  one  foot,  "but  so  tame  you 
might  have  stroked  it,  auch  a  minikin  you  might  have 
jayed  with  it ;  in  three  or  four  days  it  had  disappeared." 
i  gout  which  troubled  him  so  constantly,  and  wu 
d  to  him  at  last,  wns  hereditary,  and  not  caused  by  any 
IS  in  eating  or  drinliing;  Gray  w^,  in  fact,  singularly 
temioos,  and  it  was  one  of  the  accusations  of  his 
mies  that  he  affected  to  be  so  dainty  tliat  he  could 
tcb  nothing  less  delicate  tlion  apricot  manuakde. 
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While  Gray  was  lying  ill,  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke 
died,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-fonr,  on  the  16th  of  May 
1764.  The  office  of  Seneschal  of  the  Umversity  was  thiu 
vacated,  and  there  ensued  a  very  violent  contest^  the 
result  of  which  was  that  PhUip  £[ardwicke  succeeded  to 
his  father's  honours  by  a  migority  of  one,  and  the  otJier 
candidate,  the  notorious  John,  £ail  of  Sandwich,  though 
supported  by  the  aged  Dr.  Roger  Long  and  other  clerical 
magnates,  was  rejected.  Gray,  to  whom  the  tarnished 
reputation  of  Lord  Sandwich  was  in  the  highest  degree 
abhorrent,  swelled  the  storm  of  electioneering  by  a  lam- 
poon. The  Candidate,  beginning : — 

When  sly  Jemmy  Twitoher  had  smugged  np  his  face, 
With  a  liok  of  ooart  white-wash,  and  pioos  grimace, 
A-wooiDg  he  went,  where  three  siBters  of  old 
In  harmless  society  gattle  and  scold. 

Lord  Sandwich  found  that  this  squib  was  not  without 
its  instant  and  practical  effect,  and  he  attempted  to  win 
so  dangerous  an  opponent  to  his  side.  What  means  he 
adopted  cannot  be  conjectured,  but  they  were  unsuccessful 
Lord  Sandwich  said  to  Cradock,  "  I  have  my  private 
reasons  for  knowing  Gray's  absolute  inveteracy."  The 
Candidate  found  its  way  into  print  long  after  Gray's 
death,  but  only  in  a  fragmentary  form  ;  and  the  same  has 
hitherto  been  true  of  Tophef^  of  which  I  am  able  to  give, 
for  the  first  time,  a  complete  text  from  the  Pembroke 
MSS.  One  of  Gray's  particular  friends,  "placid  Mr. 
Tyson  of  Bene't  College,"  made  a  drawing  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Etough,  a  converted  Jew,  a  man  of  slanderous  and 
violent  temper,  who  had  climbed  into  high  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Underneath  this  very  rude  and 
hideous  caricature  Q-ray  wrote  these  lines  : — 
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Thug  Topbet  loob'd :  so  griiui'd  the  brawling  fleu<l, 
Whilst  fi-igbU)d  prolates  bow'd  and  ooll'd  him  IViuHi! ; 
I  saw  them  bow,  oad,  irbile  they  wiah'd  biiii  deod. 
With  sorrile  aim  per  nod  ibe  mitred  head. 
Our  mother-oliarch,  irith  half-arerted  sight, 
Blush'd  M  ths  bleaa'd  her  grwelj  proselyte  ; 
HoBaimaba  mug  through  hell's  tremeadoui  borders. 
And  BMan'i  telf  had  tbooghtg  of  taking  oitlcra. 

Theee  two  pieces,  however,  are  very  far  from  being  tho 
only  etFiisious  of  the  kind  which  Qray  wrote.  Maaon 
appears  to  have  miuiu  a  collection  of  Gray's  Cambridge 
aquibs,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  print,  A  Satire  upon 
the  ffends,  or  Never  a  hanel  ih/.  lelUr  Heiriag,  a  comic 
pie<M  in  which  Gray  attacked  the  prominent  heads  of 
houses,  was  printed  by  me  in  18S-1  from  a  MS.  in  poa- 
seBsion  of  the  late  Lord  Houghton.  These  squibs 
are  said  to  have  been  widely  ciiculated  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  widely  as  to  frighten  the  timid  poet,  and  to 
have  been  retained  as  part  of  the  trailition  of  Pembroke 
common-room  until  long  after  Gray's  death.  I  am  told 
that  Mnson's  set  of  copies  of  these  poems,  of  which  I  have 
Been  a  list,  turned  uj),  during  the  present  century,  in  the 
library  of  a  cathedral  in  the  north  of  England.  Xliia  may 
give  some  clue  to  their  ultimate  discovery ;  tliey  might 
prove  to  be  coarBe  and  slight,  they  could  not  fail  to  bo 
biographically  interesting. 

In  October  1764  Gray  set  out  upon  wlial  ho  called 
hJB  "  Lilliputian  travels  "  in  the  south  of  England.  He 
went  down  by  Winchester  to  Southampton,  stayed  there 
Bomo  weeks,  and  then  returned  to  London  by  Salisbury, 
Wilton,  Amesbury  and  Stonelienge.  "  I  proceed  to  tell 
you,"  ho  saya  to  Norton  Nicholls,  "  that  my  health  U 
much  improved  by  the  sea  ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed 
is  H,  as  the  common  people  do.     No  I    I  only  walked  by 
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it  and  looked  upon  it"  His  description  of  Netley  Ablwy; 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  very  delicate : — ^  It  stands  in 
a  little  quiet  valley,  which  gradually  rises  behind  the 
ruins  into  a  half-circle  crowned  with  thick  wood.  Before 
it,  on  a  descent,  is  a  thicket  of  oaks,  that  serves  to  veil  it 
from  the  broad  day,  and  from  profane  eyes,  only  leaving  a 
peep  on  both  sides,  where  the  sea  appears  glitteiing 
through  the  shade,  and  vessels,  with  their  white  sails,  glide 
across  and  are  lost  again.  ...  I  should  tell  you  that  the 
ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young  fellow,  told  me 
that  he  would  not,  for  all  the  world,  pass  a  night  at  the 
Abbey,  there  were  such  things  seen  near  it"  Still  more 
picturesque,  indeed  showing  an  eye  for  nature  which 
was  then  without  a  precedent  in  modem  literature,  is 
this  passage  from  a  letter  of  this  time  to  Norton 
Nicholls : — 

I  must  not  close  mj  letter  without  giving  you  one  principal 
event  of  my  history ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  coorBe  of  my  late 
tour)  I  set  out  one  naorning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the  sea- 
coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  Sun's  lev^.  I  saw  the  cloads 
and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over 
one  another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide  (as  it  (lowed 
gently  in  upon  the  sands)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged 
with  gold  and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of  insufferable 
brightness  that  (before  I  can  write  these  few  words)  was  grown 
to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper;  yet 
I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  endure.  I  wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before !  I 
hardly  believe  it. 

In  November  Gray  was  laid  up  again  with  illness, 
being  tlireatened  tliis  time  with  blindness,  a  calamity 
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asBed  off  favourably.  He  celebrated  the  deatb  of 
Churchill,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  liy  writing  what 
he  calls  "  The  Temple  of  Tragedy,"  We  do  not  know 
what  this  may  have  been,  but  it  would  not  be  inspired  by 
love  of  Churchill,  who,  in  the  course  of  hU  brief  ruah 
through  literature  in  the  guise  of  a  "  rog:ue  "  olepbant,  had 
annoyed  Gray,  though  be  had  never  tossed  hlTn  or 
trampled  on  him.  Gray  bought  all  the  pamphlet-satiroa 
of  Churchill  as  they  appeared,  and  enriched  them  with 
annotations.  In  his  collection,  the  Ghiifl  alone  ia  missing, 
perhaps  because  of  the  allusions  it  contained  to  himselt 
On  the  24th  of  December,  1764,  tliat  Gothic  roroance, 
the  Castle  of  Olranto,  waa  publishod  anonymously.  It 
was  almost  universally  attributed  to  Gray,  to  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  said  of  hia  own 
work,  modestly  enough,  that  people  must  be  fools  indeed 
to  think  such  a  trifle  worthy  of  a  genius  like  Gray.  The 
reputation  of  the  poet  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  lover  of 
romantic  antiquity  probably  led  to  this  mistake.  At 
^^Jambridgo  another  error  prevailed,  as  Gray  announces  to 
^Ufolpole  within  a  week  of  the  publication  of  the  book. 
^Hlt  engages  our  attention  here,  makes  some  of  us  ciy  a 
buttle,  ojid  all  in  general  afraid  to  go  to  bed  o'  nights. 
Wo  take  it  for  a  translation,  and  sho\Ud  believe  it  to  be  a 
true  story  if  it  were  not  for  St  Nicholas."  This  novel, 
poor  as  it  is,  was  a  not  inconsiderable  link  in  the  chain 
of  romantic  revival  started  by  Gray. 

We  have  little  record  of  the  poet's  life  during  the  early 
months  of  1765.  In  June  he  was  laid  up  with  gout  at 
York,  while  paying  a  visit  to  Mason,  and  in  July  went  on 
to  drink  the  waters  and  walk  by  the  sea  at  Hartlepool 
From  thia  place  he  sent  to  Mason  some  excellent  stanzas 
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r  found  their  way  into  his  wurks ;  Ihey 
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are  supposed  to  be  indited  by  William  Shakespeaie  in 
person,  and  to  be  a  complaint  of  his  sufferingB  at  the  hands 
of  Ills  commentators.  The  poem  is  in  the  metre  of  the 
Ele{fi/,  and  is  a  very  grave  specimen  of  the  mock-heroic 
style : — 

Better  to  bottom  tarts  and  cheefleoakes  nioe, 
Better  the  roast  meat  firom  the  fire  to  save, 

Better  be  twisted  into  oaps  for  spioe. 
Than  thns  be  patched  and  oobbled  in  one^s  grave. 

What  would  Gray,  and  still  more  what  would  Shake- 
speare say  to  the  vapid  confusion  of  opinions  which  have 
been  laid  on  the  bard's  memory  during  the  century  that 
now  intervenes  between  these  verses  and  ourselves; — 
a  heap  of  dirt  and  stones  which  he  must  laboriously 
shovel  away  who  would  read  the  true  inscription  on  the 
Prophet's  tombi  For  criticism  of  the  type  which  has 
now  become  so  common,  for  the  counting  of  syllables  and 
weigliing  of  commas,  Gray,  with  all  his  punctilio  and  his 
minute  scholarship,  had  nothing  but  contempt :  — 

Maoh  I  have  borne  from  cankered  crit!o*8  spite, 
From  fumbling  baronets,  and  poets  small, 

Pert  barristers,  and  parsons  nothing  bright: — 
But  what  awaits  me  now  is  worst  of  all. 

Mason  at  last,  at  the  age  of  forty,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  lady  of  small  fortune  and  less  personal  appearance, 
but  very  sweet  manners  ;  and  while  Gray  was  still  lingering 
in  the  North  his  friend  married.  Meantime  Gray  passed 
on  to  Old  Park,  and  spent  the  month  of  August  with  the 
Whartons.  From  this  place  he  went  to  stay  with  Lord 
Stratlimore  at  Hetton,  in  Durham,  and  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  September  set  out  with  his  host  and  Major  Lyon, 
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brother,  for  Scotland.  Tho  first  night  was  passed  nt 
Twp»lmoulli,  and  the  secoad  at  Edinburgh  ("that  most  pic- 
turesque at  a  distance,  and  nastiest  when  near,  of  all  capital 
pities  ").  Gray  wa«  instantly  received  with  honour  by  the 
Scotch  lit«niti.  On  the  evening  of  hia  arrival  he  supped 
with  Dr.  W,  Robertson  and  other  leading  men  of  lottery 
Next  day  tho  party  croseed  the  Forth  in  Lord  Strath- 
more's  yawl,  and  reached  Perth,  and  by  dinner-time  on  the 
fourtli  day  aniveil  at  Glamis.  Here  Gray  was  extremely 
happy  for  some  bright  weeks,  charmed  with  tho  beauty  of 
tho  sceuety  and  the  novelty  of  the  life,  soothed  and 
delighted  by  the  refined  hospitality  of  the  Lyons,  three  of 
vlioni,  including  Lord  Strathmore,  tie  hnd  known  as 
undergraduates  at  Cambridge,  and  enchanted  to  hear 
spoken  and  sung  on  all  sides  of  him  the  magical  language 
Ossian.  On  the  I  Ith  of  September  Lord  Strathmore 
lIooIc  him  for  a  tour  of  five  days  in  the  Highlands,  showed 
Dunkeld,  Taymoutfa,  and  the  falls  of  TummeU,  the 
of  Killiekmakie,  Elair-Athol  and  the  peaks  of  tho 
ipians  ;  "  in  short,"  he  says,  "  since  I  saw  the  Alps,  1 
have  seen  notliing  sublime  till  now." 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Glamis,  lie  bad  received  an 

exceedingly  polite  letter  from  the  poet  Boattie,  who  was  a 

pmfesBor  at  Aberdeen,  pressing  him  to  visit  that  city,  and 

roqueeting,  that,  if  this  was  impossible,  he  himself  might  be 

iwed  to  travel  southward  to  Glamis,  to  present  his  com- 

taie  to  Gray.      At  the  same  time  the  University  of 

leen  offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.     Gray 

ilined  both  the  invitation  and  the  honour,  but  said  that 

StrathmorewouldboverygladtoseeBeattieatOIaraia. 

younger  poet  accordingly  posted  to  lay  his  enthosiasm  at 

ftatof  the  elder,  and  Gmy  ruueived  him  with  unwonted 

a  sort  of  Ultimate  candour  rare  witU-him. 
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Beattie  reports,  among  other  things,  that  Dryden  was 
mentioned  by  him  with  scant  respect,  upon  which  Gray 
remarked  "  that  if  there  was  any  excellence  in  his  own 
numbers,  he  had  learned  it  wholly  from  tbat  great  poet 
And  pressed  him  with  great  earnestness  to  study  him,  as 
his  choice  of  words  and  versification  were  singulariy 
happy  and  harmonious." 

Gray  came  back  from  the  mountains  with  feelings  far 
other  than  those  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  indulged  when  he 
found  himself  safe  once  more  in  the  latitude  of  Fleet 
Street  ''  I  am  returned  from  Scotland,"  says  the  poet, 
**  charmed  with  my  expedition ;  it  is  of  the  Highlands  I 
speak ;  the  Lowlands  are  worth  seeing  once,  but  the 
mountains  are  ecstatic,  and  ought  to  be  visited  in  pilgrim- 
age once  a  year.  None  but  these  monstrous  children  of 
God  know  how  to  join  so  much  beauty  with  so  much  horror. 
A  fig  for  your  poets,  painters,  gardeners  and  clergjrmen, 
that  have  not  been  among  them  ;  their  imagination  can  be 
made  up  of  nothing  but  bowling-greens,  flowering  shrubs, 
horse-ponds,  Fleet-ditches,  shell-grottoes,  and  Chinese  rails. 
Then  I  had  so  beautiful  an  autumn,  Italy  coidd  hardly 
produce  a  nobler  scene,  and  this  so  sweetly  contrasted  with 
that  perfection  of  nastincss,  and  total  want  of  accommo- 
dation, that  Scotland  can  only  supply." 

Mason  had  married  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  greatly 
desired  that  Gray,  when  passing  southward  towards  the  end 
of  October,  should  come  and  be  the  witness  of  his  felicity 
at  Aston,  but  Gray  excused  himself  on  the  grounds  that 
his  funds  were  exhausted,  and  went  straight  through  to 
London.  There  he  found  his  old  friend  Harriet  Si)eed, 
now  Madame  de  la  Peyri^re,  whose  husband  was  in  the 
Italian  diplomatic  service.  She  was  exceedingly  glad  to 
receive  him,  and  welcomed  him  with  two  little  dogs  on 
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la|j,  a  cockatoo  on  her  shoulder,  a  piping  bulUiiieh  at 
her  elliDW,  anil  a  strong  suspicion  of  rouge  oa  hci  cheeks: 
For  about  sis  months  after  the  tour  in  Scotland  Gray 
enjoyed  very  tolerable  health,  remaining  howevoi  entirely 
indolent  as  far  as  literature  was  concerned.  WTien  Wal- 
pole  told  him  he  ought  to  write  more,  he  replied: — 
"  What  has  one  to  do,  wlieo  turned  of  fifty,  but  really  to 
think  of  finishing )  However,  I  will  bo  candid,  for  you 
eeem  to  bo  so  with  me,  and  uvow  to  you,  that  till  fourscore 
and  upwards,  whenever  the  humour  takes  me,  I  will  write ; 

Mao  I  like  it,  and  because  I  like  myself  better  when  I 
If  I  do  not  write  much  it  is  because  I  cannot." 
Henceforward  the  chief  events  in  Gray's  life  were  his 
hohdays.  In  May  and  June,  1766,  be  paid  a 
visit  to  the  friend  whom  he  called  Keverend  Billy,  the 
Eev.  William  Robinson,  younger  brother  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Montag\L  This  gentleman  was  rector  of  Denton, 
in  the  coimty  of  Kent,  a  Uttlo  quiet  valley  some  eight 
miles  to  tho  east  of  Canterbury  and  near  the  sea.  Gray 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Margate  and  Ramsgate, 
which  were  just  beginning  to  become  resorts  for  holiday 
folk.  It  is  related  that  at  the  latter  place  the  friends  went 
to  inspect  tho  new  pier,  then  lately  completed.  Somebody 
said,  seeing  it  forlorn  and  empty,  "  What  did  they  make 
this  pier  for? "  whereupon  Gray  smartly  replied,  "  For  me 
to  walk  on,"  and  proceeded  to  claim  possession  of  it,  by 
striding  along  it.  He  visited  the  whole  coast  of  Kent,  as 
far  as  Hythe,  in  company  with  Mr.  RobinsoiL  The  county 
charmed  him  r  he  wrote  to  Norton  Nicholls  : — 

The  country  ia  iJl  a  gardea.  gaj,  rich,  nod  frnitfuj,  and  from 

the  rainy  season  bod  preaerred,  till  I   left  it,  all   th&t  emerald 

Teniare,  which  unumonly  one  only  sees  for  the  first  furtntght  uf 

«  >pring.     In  the  we«t  partof  it  liom  every  euiiaeace  the  eye 
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catches  tome  long  winding  reach  of  the  Thames  or  Medwaj, 
with  all  their  navigation ;  in  the  east,  the  sea  breaks  in  npon 
yoo,  and  mixes  its  white  transient  sails  and  glittering  blae 
expanse  with  the  deeper  and  brighter  greens  of  the  woods  and 
the  com.  This  last  sentence  is  so  fine,  I  am  qnite  ashamed ; 
bat»  no  matter !  you  mnst  translate  it  into  prose.  Palgnve, 
if  he  heard  it,  would  co?er  his  &oe  with  his  padding  sleere. 

He  read  the  New  Both  Gwide^  which  had  just  appeared, 
and  was  tempted  to  indulge  in  satire  of  a  different  sort,* 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Formian  villa  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Holland  at  Kingsgate.  These  powerful  verses 
were  found  in  a  drawer  at  Denton  after  Gray  had 
left  :— 

Old,  and  abandoned  by  each  Tenal  friend. 
Here  Holland  formed  the  piona  resolntioD, 

To  smnggle  a  few  years  and  tzy  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  oonstitation. 

On  this  congenial  spot  he  fixed  his  choice : 

Earl  Goodwin  trembled  for  his  neighbouring  sand; 

Here  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice, 
And  mariners,  though  shipwrecked,  dread  to  land. 

Here  reign  the  blustering  North  and  blighting  East, 
No  tree  is  heard  to  whisper,  bird  to  sing ; 

Yet  Nature  could  not  furnish  out  the  feast, 
Art  he  invokes  new  horrors  still  to  bring 

Here  mouldering  fanes  and  battlements  arise, 

Turrets  and  arches  nodding  to  their  fall, 
Unpeopled  monastries  delude  our  eyes. 

And  mimic  desolation  ooTers  all. 

*'  Ah ! "  said  the  sighing  peer,  "  had  Bate  been  true. 
Nor  Mungo's,  Bigby's,  Bradahaw's  friendship  vain. 
Far  better  scenes  than  these  had  blest  our  view, 
And  realized  the  beauties  which  we  feign: 
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Purged  b;  the  Bwurd,  aod  pnriSed  bj  6zb, 
Then  had  we  seen  prood  London's  hstod  wall- ; 

OwIb  might  hare  booted  in  St.  Petar's  ohoir, 
And  foiea  stunk  and  Uttered  in  St.  Paul's. 

In  November  176G  Maaoa  came  to  visit  Gray  in  liia 
lodginga  in  Jermyn  Street  and  brouglit  liia  wife,  "a 
pretty,  modest,  innocent,  interesting  iigure,  looking  lihe 
eighteen,  though  she  ia  near  twenty 'eight,"  She  was  far 
gone  Id  consumption,  but  preserved  a  muscular  strength 
and  conatitutiouni  energy  which  deceived  those  who  but- 
rounded  her.  The  winter  of  1766  tried  her  endurance 
very  severely,  and  she  gradually  sank.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  1767,  after  a  married  life  of  only  eighteen  months, 
she  expired  in  Mason's  amia,  at  BiistoL  Gray's  corro- 
spondenoe  through  the  three  months  which  preceded  her 
end  displays  a  constant  and  lively  concern,  which  rcftched 
its  climax  in  the  exquisite  letter  wliich  he  wrote  to  Mason 
tiie  day  after  her  death,  before  the  fatal  news  had  reached 
him.  In  the  whole  corrsspondence  of  a  man  whose  nnof- 
feeted  sympathy  waa  always  at  tUa  service  of  his  friends, 
■Bare  is  no  expression  of  it  more  touching  than  this ; — 

P  Marcli  28. 1767. 

ft  Ht  DBiB  Masok, — 1  break  in  upon  yon  at  a  moment  when 
we  Irast  of  all  are  permitted  to  disturb  our  frionds,  only  to 
say  that  you  are  daily  and  bouriy  present  to  axy  tiiougbta. 
If  the  worst  be  not  yet  past,  you  will  n^Ieut  anil  pardon 
ine ;  but  if  ttie  lost  strufcgle  be  orer,  if  the  poor  object  of 
your  iong  anJLietieB  bo  no  longer  sensible  tn  your  kindnesi  or  to 
her  own  sufierings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  for  what  oould 
I  do  wcvB  1  present  more  than  this)  to  sit  by  you  in  silence, 
and  pity  from  my  heart,  iioi  her  who  is  at  rest,  bat  yoD  who 
loce  her.  Sfsy  He  who  made  m,  the  Master  of  oar  pleasDiee 
■nd  Dur  pains,  preserve  and  support  you.  Adieu  I  1  bara 
K  underslood  boiv  little  you  had  to  hope. 
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About  a  month  earlier  than  this,  at  the  very  early  age 
of  thirty-six,  an  old  acquaintance  and  quondam  college 
friend  of  Gray's,  Frederic  Hervey,  was  presented  to  the 
diocese  of  Cloyne.  This  was  a  startling  rise  in  life  to  a 
ne'er-do-weel  of  good  family,  who  had  not  six  yean 
before  been  begging  Mason  and  Gray  to  help  him,  and 
who  soon  after  this  became,  not  merely  Bishop  of  Deny, 
but  Earl  of  Bristol  Gray  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  during 
the  summer  of  1767,  and  describes  how  they  ate  four 
raspberry  puf&  together  in  that  historical  pastry-cook's  at 
the  comer  of  Cranboume  Street,  and  how  jolly  Hervey 
was  at  finding  himself  a  bishop.  Gray's  summer  holiday 
in  1767  was  again  spent  among  the  mountains.  In  June 
he  went  down  to  Aston  to  console  Mason,  and  with  him 
visited  Dovedale  and  the  wonders  of  the  Peak  ;  early  in 
July  Gray  set  out  by  York  to  stay  with  Wharton  at  Old 
Park,  from  which  in  August  he  sent  back  to  Beattie  the 
manuscript  of  The  Minstrel,  which  that  poet  had  sent, 
requesting  him  to  revise  it.  Gray  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  this  rather  worthless  production,  which  has 
no  merit  save  some  smoothness  in  the  use  of  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  and  which  owed  all  its  character  to  a  clever 
poem  in  the  same  manner,  published  twenty  years  earlier, 
the  Psyche  of  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  a  poet  whc^e  name, 
perhaps,  may  yet  one  day  find  an  apologist.  Gray,  how- 
ever, never  grudged  to  expend  his  critical  labour  to  the 
advantage  of  a  friend,  and  pruned  the  luxuriance  of  The 
Minstrel  with  a  serious  assiduity. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Strathmore  was  at  hand,  marrying  him- 
self to  a  great  Durham  heiress  ;  Gray  made  a  trip  to  Hartle- 
pool in  August,  and  coming  back  stayed  with  the  newly- 
weddeti  eari  and  countess  at  their  castle  of  Gibeide,  near 
Eavensworth.    On  the  29th  of  August  he  and  Dr.  AVliarton 
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mil  out  in  ft  post-chaise  by  Newcastle  and  Hesham  for  the 
Iiiki3&  On  their  way  to  Carlisle  thoy  got  soaked  in  the 
rain,  and  Wiitrtim  was  taken  so  ill  witli  aathma  at  Kea- 
wick,  that  they  returned  homo  to  Old  Park  from  Cockor- 
jnoutli  after  hardly  a  glimpse  of  the  niounlaiiu.  In  the 
church  at  Appleby,  the  e]>itaph  of  Anne,  Countess  of 
Dorset,  amused  Gray  by  its  pomposity,  imd  lio  improvised 
B  following  pleasing  variation  on  it : — 

Now  olean,  now  hideous,  meUow  now,  now  groB, 
Sha  swept,  she  hiss'd,  aha  ripeo'd,  and  grew  rough, 
At  BroQgham,  Feudragoii,  Applebj  and  Brough. 

I  buried  his  wife  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bristol,  and 
B  the  tablet  which  bears  her  name  he  inscribed  a  brief 
elegy  which  has  outlived  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  and  is 
still  frequently  quoted  with  praise,     It  nms  thus  :— 

Take,  holy  earth  !  all  that  my  soal  hold*  dearj 

Tako  that  beat  gift  whioh  EeaveD  so  lately  gnva : 
To  Briltora  fount  I  bore  with  trembljog  care 

Her  Guled  form :  eho  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave, 
I   And  died.    Does  Youth,  does  Beacty,  read  the  liue  ? 

Does  sytDpathetic  fear  their  broaatg  alarm  ? 
I  Spaak,  dead  Uarla !  breathe  a  straio  divine ; 

n  IVom  Uw  grave  thou  sbatt  have  power  to  oliBrm. 
,  Bid  tbem  be  obalt«,  be  innocent  like  thee  i 

Bid  them  in  Dnty's  sphera  as  meekly  more ; 
[  And  if  so  fair,  Irom  vanity  as  free. 

As  flrm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love, 
^Telt  lhemtlhauf\'lia  aaaiBfid  thing  to  dit, 

CIHru  ai/n  to  the*)  yat  t\g  drtad  pt%th  cnee  trod, 
■  Ilravm  Uftt  itt  rrtrtaitmg  portalt  high. 

And  bidt  the  pitr«  in  hvart  bthotd  thgir  Oad. 

e  lost  four  lines  have  the  ring  of  genuine  poetry,  and 
t  the  real  of  Mason's  productions  in  verse  as  gold 
s  dross.     It  is  a  very  curious  tliiny  that  ho  does. 
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in  fact,  owe  his  position  as  a  poet  to  some  lines  which  he 
did  not  write  himself.  As  long  as  he  lived,  and  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  the  secret  was  kept,  but  at  last 
Norton  Kicholls  confessed  that  the  beautifid  quatrain  in 
italics  was  entirely  composed  by  Gray.  Nicholls  was  with 
the  elder  poet  at  the  time  when  the  MS.  arrived,  and 
Gray  showed  it  to  him,  with  Mason's  last  four  lines 
erased.  Gray  said,  ''That  will  never  do  for  an  ending; 
I  have  altered  it  thus,"  and  thereupon  wrote  in  the  stanza 
as  we  now  know  it  Kicholls  says  that  Mason's  finale  was 
weak,  with  a  languid  repetition  of  some  preceding  ex- 
pressions ;  and  he  took  the  occasion  to  criticize  the  whole 
of  Mason's  poetry  as  feeble  and  tame.  "  No  wonder," 
said  Gray,  "  for  Mason  never  gives  himself  time  to  think. 
If  his  epithets  do  not  occur  readily,  he  leaves  spaces  for 
them,  and  puts  them  in  afterwards.  Mason  has  read  too 
little  and  written  too  much."  It  is  well  that  we  should 
have  this  side  of  the  question  stated,  for  Mason  loves  to 
insinuate  that  Gray  thought  him  a  poet  of  superlative 
merit.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  Mason  and 
Nicholls,  and  if  the  younger  carefully  preserved  Gray's 
verdict  on  the  poetry  of  the  elder,  Mason  revenged  him- 
self by  remarking  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Nicholls 
that  Gray  never  discovered  that  he  drank  like  a  fish.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  wars  of  Bozzy  and  Piozzi. 

In  the  spring  of  1767  Gray  met  Dodsley,  son  of  the 
great  publisher  and  heir  to  his  business,  and  was  asked 
by  him  to  consent  to  the  republication  of  his  poems  in  a 
cheap  form.  It  was  found  that  Bentley's  designs  were 
worn  out,  and  therefore  it  was  determined  to  omit  all 
illustrations,  and  with  them  the  Long  Story ,  which  Gray 
thought  would  now  be  unintelligible.  While  this  trans- 
action was  loitering  along,  as  Gray's  business  was  apt  to 
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loiter,  Beattie  wrote  to  him,  in  December  1767,  to  gay 
Hint  Foulis,  an  enterprising  Glasgow  publisher,  was 
anxious  to  produce  the  same  collection.  Smlslcy  made 
no  objection,  and  so  cjcactly  the  same  matter  was  put 
throngh  two  pressoa  at  the  same  time.  In  neither  book 
hud  timy  any  pecuniary  interest.  There  had  been  no  ex- 
planatory notes  in  the  Odes  of  1757,  but  in  reprinting  these 
poema  eleven  years  later,  he  added  a  few  "  out  of  apite, 
because  the  public  did  not  understand  the  two  odes  which 
I  called  Pindaric,  though  the  first  was  not  very  dark,  and 
the  second  alluded  to  a  few  common  facta  to  be  found  in 
any  sixpenny  history  of  England,  by  way  of  qneation  and 
answer,  for  the  use  of  children."  He  added  to  what  had 
already  appeared  in  17S3and  1757,  the  three  short  archaic 
romances,  lest,  as  he  said  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  my  tcorke 
should  be  mistaken  for  the  works  of  a  flea,  or  a  pismire. 
....  With  all  thia  I  shall  be  but  a  shrimp  of  an 
anthor."  The  book,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  to  be  eked 
ont  with  blank  leaves  and  very  wide  type  to  reach  the 
sum  of  1 20  nominal  pages.  Dodsley's  edition  was  not  a 
beautiful  volume,  but  it  was  cheap :  it  appeared  in  July 
1768.  and  before  October  of  tlie  same  year  two  tmpressiona 
consisting  of  2250  copies,  hod  been  sold.  Foulis  came 
out  with  his  far  more  handsome  Glasgow  edition  in  Sep- 
tember, and  this  also,  though  a  costly  book,  of  which  a 
^^rery  lai^e  number  of  copies  had  been  struck  off,  was  sold 
^^M(  by  the  summer  of  1769,  when  Foulis  made  Gray, 
^^■ho  refused  money,  a  very  handsome  present  of  books. 
^^B^nring  the  last  years  of  his  life,  then.  Gray  was  not  only 
I  beyond  dispute  the  greatest  living  English  poet,  hiit 
recognized  oa  being  such  by  the  public  itself. 

To  the  riotous  living  of  his  great  enemy,  Lord  Sand- 
•h,  Gray  owed  the  preferment  which  raised  him  abovs 
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all  fear  of  poverty,  or  even  of  temporary  pressure  of  means 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  On  Sunday,  tiie 
24th  of  July,  1768,  Professor  Lawrence  Brockett,  who  had 
heen  dining  with  the  earl  at  Hinchinhroke,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, while  riding  hack  to  Camhridge,  being  very  drank, 
fell  off  his  horse  and  broke  his  neck.  The  chair  of 
Modem  Literature  and  Modem  Languages,  with  its  iOOL 
a  year,  was  one  of  the  most  valua}>le  sinecures  in  the 
University.  Gray  was  up  in  London  at  the  time,  but  his 
cousin  Miss  Dolly  Antrobus,  for  whom  he  had  obtained 
the  office  of  post-mistress  at  Cambridge,  instantly  wrote 
up  to  town  to  tell  him.  He  did  not  stir  in  the  matteL 
With  an  admirable  briskness,  five  obscure  dons  imme- 
diately put  themselves  forward  as  candidates,  and  so  little 
did  Gray  expect  to  receive  the  place,  that  he  used  his 
influence  for  the  only  man  among  them  who  had  any 
literature  in  him,  Michael  Lort  the  Hellenist  Gray  was 
not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  any  longer,  and  on  the 
27th  he  received  a  letter  from  that  elegant  and  enlightened 
statesman,  Augustus,  Duke  of  Grafton,  offering  the  Pro- 
fessorship in  terms  that  were  delicately  calculated  to  please 
and  soothe  his  pride.  He  was  told  that  he  owed  his 
nomination  to  the  whole  cabinet  council,  and  his  success 
to  the  King's  particular  admiration  of  his  genius;  the 
Duke  woidd  not  presume  to  think  that  the  post  could  be 
of  advantage  to  Gray,  but  tmsted  that  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  do  so  much  credit  to  the  University.  The  poet 
accepted  at  once,  on  the  28th  his  warrant  was  signed,  and 
on  the  29th  he  was  summoned  to  kiss  the  King's  hand. 
These  were  days  in  which  George  IIL  was  still  addicted 
to  polite  letters,  and  Gray's  friends  were  anxious  to  know 
the  purport  of  several  very  gracious  speeches  which  the 
King  was  observed  to  make  to  him ;  but  Gray  was  coy, 
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1  would  not  tcti ;  wlien  be  vaa  pressed.  lie  said,  with 
great  simplicity,  that  the  room  vraa  so  hot  and  he  himself 
BO  embanassed,  that  he  really  did  not  quite  know  what  it 
was  tlie  King  did  say. 

RThe  charge  has  often  been  brought  against  Gray  that  he 
livered  no  lectures  from  bia  chair  at  Cambridge.     It 
of  course,  very  unfortunate  that  he  did  not,  but  it 
Duld  he  remembered  that  there  was  nothing  singular  in 
this,     Not  one  of  his  predecessois,  from  the  date  of  the 
institution  of  the  professorship,  bad  delivered   a  single 
loctore  ;  Gray,  indeed,  was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  great 
encigy,  John  Sjmonds,  who  introduced  a  variety  of  k- 
.      forrofl  at  Cambridge,  and,  among  others,  reformed  hia  own 
m^fSce  by  lecturing.    Tlie  terms  of  the  patent  recommended 
^^■b  professor  to  lind  a  deputy  in  one  branch  of  bis  duty, 
^^Bd  Gray  delegated  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  to  a 
^^^oung  Italian,  Agostino  Isola,  of  literary  tastes,  who  sur- 
vived long  enough  to  teach  Tuscan  lo  Wordsworth.     It  ia 
said  that  Gray  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Italian 
poets  again  with  Isola,  who  afterwards  became  an  editor 
of  Taaso.     The  granddaughter  of  Gray's  deputy  was  that 
Emma  Isok  who  liecame  the  adopted  child  of  Charles  and 
^^jlory  Lamb.     One  is  glad  to  know  that  Gray  behaved 
^^bth  gnmt  liberality  to  Isola  and  also  to  the  French  teacher 
^^K  the  University,  Ken^  La  Butte.     It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
^^grd  that  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  natural  dictates  of 
hia  heart  in  this  and  other   instances,  he  owed  to  the    , 
loyalty  of  his  old  schoolfellow,  Stonehewer.  who  was  tha    i 
tctuy  of  tlie  Duko  of  Grafton,  and  who  lost  no  time  in 
g  Gray's  name  lo  bis  cliief. 
I  Poor  Gray,  for  over  pursued  by  feais  of  conflagration, 
1  great  danger  of  being  bunicd  aliva  in 
U8,  when  a  part  of  Pembroke  Hali,  inuluding 
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Mason's  chambers,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Two 
Methodists,  who  had  been  attending  a  prayer-meeting  in 
the  town,  happened  to  pass  very  late  at  night,  and  gave 
the  alarm.  Gray  was  roused  between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning  by  the  excellent  Stephen  Hempstead,  with 
the  remark,  '*  Don't  be  fnghted.  Sir,  but  the  coU^e  is  all 
of  a  fire  ! "  No  great  harm  was  done,  but  Mason  had  to 
be  lodged  a  little  lower  down  the  street,  opposite  Pete^ 
house.  After  the  event  of  the  professorship.  Gray  found 
himself  unable  to  escape  from  many  public  shows  in  which 
he  had  previously  pleaded  his  obscurity  with  succesBL 
For  instance,  in  August  1768,  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Christian  YIL,  T^ing 
of  Denmark,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Geoige  UL 
To  escape  from  the  festivities.  Gray  went  off  to  New- 
market, but  there,  as  he  says,  "  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,"  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Vice- 
chancellor  and  the  Orator,  and  was  brought  back  to 
Cambridge  by  them,  captive,  in  a  chaisa 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1768,  and 
Gray,  moved  by  gratitude,  though  never  by  expectation, 
made  an  offer  through  Stonehewer  that  he  should  write  an 
ode  to  be  performed  at  the  ceremony  of  installation.  He 
seems  to  have  made  the  proposal  in  the  last  months  of  the 
year.  In  April  1769,  he  says : — "  I  do  not  guess  what 
intelligence  Stonehewer  gave  you  about  my  employments, 
but  the  worst  employment  I  have  had  has  been  to  write 
something  for  music  against  the  Duke  of  Grafton  comes  to 
Cambridge.  I  must  comfort  myself  with  the  intention, 
for  I  know  it  will  bring  abuse  enough  on  me :  however,  it 
is  done,  and  given  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  there  is  an 
end."     Norton  Nicholls  records  that  Gray  considered  the 
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mpoeition  of  this  Instalialion  Oile  a  eoii  of  task,  and  set 
t  it  with  great  reluctaace ;  "  it  waa  long  aftor  he  first 
mentioned  it  to  mo  before  he  could  prevail  with  himself 
to  begin  the  coroposition.     One  morning,  when  I  went  to 
f  liini  as  usual  aft«r  breakfast,  I  knocked  at  his  door,  which 
B  threw  open,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, — 

'  Henca,  arunnt !  'tis  ha\j  ground  ! ' 

t  was  SO  astonished,  that  I  almost  feared  he  was  out  of  his 

;  but  this  waa  the  beginning  of  the  Ode  which  ho 

bad  just  composed."     For  three  months  before  the  event, 

the  music  professor,  J.  Eandall,  of  King's,  waited  on  Gray 

II       regularly  to  set  the  Inslaltatfon  Orle  to  music.     It  was 

^B  Gtay'a  desire  to  make  this  latter  as  much  as  possible  like 

^B^e  refined  compositions  of  the  Italian  masters  that  be 

^Vloved,  and  RandaU  did  his  best  to  comply  with  this.    Gray 

1^  took  great  pains  over  the  score,  though  in  bis  private  letters 

he  spoke  with  scorn  of  Kandull's  music ;  but  when  he  came 

,       to  the  chorus.  Gray  remarked,  "  I  have  now  done,  make 

a  much  noUe  aa  you  please  !  "     Dr.  Iturooy,  it  afterwards 

med  out,  was  very  much  disappointed  because  lie  waa 

lot  asked  to  set  Gray's  composition.     The  InstailaHon  Oil" 

a  performed  before  a  brilhant  assembly  ou  July  the  1st, 

U.769,  Gray  all  the  while  sighing  to  be  fur  away  upon  the 

i<ty  top  of  Skiddaw.     In  the  midst  of  all  the  tumoU 

1  circumstance  of  the  installation  he  wrote  in  this  way 

>  Norton  2{icholls,  who  had  consulted  him  about  the 

gement  of  his  gardens : — 

And  80  you  biiTe  a  garden  of  yoor  otru,  and  you  plant  acd 
transplant,  and  ure  dirij  and  amused  !  Are  you  not  asliamed 
of  yoorwlf?  Why,  I  have  no  auch  thing,  yon  manster,  nor 
'I'tVer  *haU  be  either  dirty  or  amaiKd  as  long  as  J  Uve.      My 
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gardens  are  in  the  window,  like  those  of  a  lodger  op  three 
pain  of  stairs  in  Petticoat  Lane  or  Camomile  Street*  and  they 
go  to  bed  regularly  under  the  same  roof  that  I  do.  Dear, 
how  charming  it  must  be  to  walk  out  in  one's  own  gardimg^ 
and  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  open  air,  with  a  fountain,  and  a 
leaden  statue,  and  a  rolling  stone,  and  an  arbour :  hare  a  care 
of  sore  throats,  though,  and  the  agoe. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Installation  Ode^  though  it 
contains  some  beautiful  passages,  is  in  Gray's  healthiest 
vein.  In  it  he  returns,  with  excess,  to  that  allegorical 
style  of  his  youth  from  which  he  had  almost  escaped,  and 
we  are  told  a  great  deal  too  much  about  "  painted  Flattery  " 
and  "creeping  Gain," and  visionary  gentlefolks  of  that  kind. 
Where  he  gets  free  from  all  this,  and  especially  in  that 
strophe  when,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  a  century,  we 
hear  once  more  the  music  of  Milton's  Nativity  Ode^  we 
find  him  as  charming  as  ever : — 

Ye  brown,  o'er- arching  g^ves, 

That  contemplation  loves, 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 

Oft  at  the  blash  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn, 

Ofl  woo*d  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 

In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 

With  freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-eyed  Melancholy. 

The  procession  of  Cambridge  worthies,  which  Hallam  has 
praised  so  highly,  is  drawn  with  great  dignity,  and  the 
compliment  conveyed  in  the  sixth  strophe,  where  the 
venerable  Margaret  Beaufort  bends  from  heaven  to  salute 
her  descendant,  is  very  finely  turned ;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  tlic  spirit  of  languor  has  not  completely  been 
excluded  from  the  poem,  and  that  if  Gray  was  not  ex- 
hausted when  he  wrote  it  he  was  at  least  greatly  fatigued. 
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«  eulogy  of  the  "  etar  of  Brunswick  "  at  tlie  close  of  the 

6  is  pcrhap§  the  only  absun)  passage  in  the  entire  works 

I  Gray,     Aft*;r  this  ho  wrote  no  veree  that  has  been  pro- 

rved ;  his  faculty  seems  to  have  left  him  entirely,  and  if 

|l  deplore  liis  death  within  two  years  of  tho  performance 

f  the  Inatallation  Ode,  it  is  not  without  a  suspicion  tliat 

e  days  of  his  poetic  life  were  already  numbered. 

^  In  1769  Gray  sold  part  of  his  estate,  couaistiug  of  houses 

on  the  west  side    of    Hand  Alley,  in  the  City,  for  one 

tliousand  guineas,  and  on  aimuity  of  eiglity  pounds  for  Mrs. 

I,  who  had  a  share  in  the  estate.     "  I  have  also  won 

wenty-pound  prize  in  tfio  lottery,  and  Lord  knows  what 

I  I  have  in  the  Treasury,  and  I  am  a  rieh  fellow 

;h,  go  to ; "  so  he  writoa  on  the  3nd  of  January  of  that 

r  to  Norton  Nicholls ;  "  and  a  follow  that  hath  hod 

88,  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns,  and  everything  hand- 

e  about  him ;  and  in  a  few  daj's  I  shall  have  curtains, 

arc  you  advised  of  tbat)  ay,  and  a  mattress  to  lie  upon." 

One  more  work  remained  for  Gray  to  do,  and  that  a 

considerable  one.     He  was  yet  to  discover  and  to  describe 

)  beauties  of  the  Cumbrian  lakes.     In  his  youth  he 

m  who  first  looked  on  the  sublimities  of  Alpine 

laory  with  pleasure,  and  in  old  age  he  was  to  he  the 

meer  of  Wordsworth  in  o])cning  tlie  eyes  of  Englishmen 

B  the  exquisite  landscape  of  Cumberland.     The  journal 

t  Gray's  Toitr  in  the  Lakes  has  been  preserved  in  full, 

1  was  printed  by  Mason,  who  withheld  his  other  itine- 

He  started  from  York,  where  he  had  been  staying 

l^th  Mason,  in  July  1769,  and  spent  the  next  two  months 

it  Old  Park.     On  the  30th  of  September  Gray  found  him- 

»elf  on  the    winding  road   looking    westward,  and   with 

Appleby  and  the  long  reaches  of  the  Eden  at  his  feet    He 

s  no  stay,  but  passed  on  to  Punrith,  for  the  night, 
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and  in  the  afternoon  walked  up  the  Beacon  Hill,  and  saw 
"through  an  opening  in  the  bosom  of  that  cluster  of 
mountains  the  lake  of  UUeswater,  with  the  craggy  tops  of 
a  hundred  nameless  hills."  Next  day  he  ascended  the 
brawling  bed  of  the  Eamont,  with  the  towers  of  Helvellyn 
before  him,  imtil  he  reached  Dunmallert  Gray's  descrip- 
tion of  his  first  sight  of  Ulleswater,  since  sanctified  to  all 
lovers  of  poetry  by  Wordsworth's  Daffodils^  is  worth 
quoting : — 

Walked  over  a  spongy  meadow  or  two,  and  began  to  monnt 
this  hill  through  a  broad \and  straight  green  aUey  among  the 
trees,  and  with  some  toil  gained  the  summit.  From  henoe  saw 
the  lake  opening  directly  at  my  feet,  majestic  in  its  calmness, 
clear  and  smooth  as  a  blue  mirror,  with  winding  shores  and 
low  points  of  land  covered  with  green  enclosures,  white  farm- 
houses looking  out  among  the  trees,  and  cattle  feeding.  The 
water  is  almost  everywhere  bordered  with  cultivated  lands  gently 
sloping  upwards  till  they  reach  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  which 
rise  verj'  rude  and  awful  with  their  broken  tops  on  either  hand. 
Directly  in  front,  at  better  than  three  miles  distance.  Place 
Fell,  one  of  the  bravest  among  them,  pushes  its  bold  broad 
breast  into  the  midst  of  the  lake,  and  forces  it  to  alter  its  course, 
forming  first  a  large  bay  to  the  led,  and  then  bending  to  the 
right. 

It  would  seem  that  Wliarton  had  been  with  his  friend 
during  the  first  part  of  this  excursion,  but  had  been  forced, 
by  a  violent  attack  of  asthma  which  came  on  at  Brough, 
to  return  home.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  alone  that  we 
owe  Gray's  Journal,  which  was  written  piecemeal,  and  sent 
by  post  to  Wharton  that  he  might  share  in  what  his  friend 
was  doing.  On  the  1st  of  October  Gray  slept  again  at 
Penrith,  and  set  out  early  next  morning  for  Keswick. 
He  passed  at  noon  under  the  gleaming  crags  of  Saddle- 
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ick,  tlie  topmoBt  point  of  which  "appeared  of  a  sad 
purple,  from  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  as  they  sailed 
slowly  by  it."  Passing  by  the  myatery  where  Skiddaw 
shrouded  "  his  double  front  among  Atlantic  clouds,"  Gray 
proceeded  into  Keswick,  watching  the  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  lake  on  every  facet  of  its  moimtain-cup. 

It  seems  that  Gray  walked  about  everywhere  with  that 
pretty  toy,  the  Claude-Lorraine  glass,  in  hi«  Itaud,  making 
tho  beautiful  forms  of  the  landscape  compose  in  its  lustrous 
chiaroscuro.  Arranging  his  glass,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Slid  of  October,  he  got  a  bad  fall  backwards  in  a  Keswick 
but  happily  broke  nothing  but  his  knuckles.    Next 

ly,  in  company  with  the  landlord  of  tho  Queen's  Head, 
he  explored  the  wonders  of  Borrowdale,  tho  scene  of 
Wordsworth's  wild  poem  of  Tew  Treen.  Just  before 
entering  the  valley,  he  pauses  to  make  a  little  vignette  of 
the  scene  for  Wharton's  benefit : — 

Onr  path  here  tends  to  the  left,  and  the  groand  j^atly  rising 
and  oavered  with  a  glade  of  Bcattering  trees  and  bushe«  on  the 
very  mai^n  of  the  water,  opens  both  wajs  the  most  delicioaa 
Tiew,  that  my  eje«  ever  beheld.  Behind  you  are  the  magnificent 
beiRhtsof  Wnlls  Crag;  opposite  lie  the  thick  hanging  woods 
of  Lord  EgremoQt,  and  Newland  Valley,  with  green  and  smiliDg 
fields  embosomed  in  the  dark  cltRa ;  to  the  lefl  the  jaws  of 
Borrondale,  with  that  torbulent  chaos  of  mountain  behind 
moontain  rolled  in  confusion ;  beneath  ;ou,  and  stretching  far 
away  to  the  right,  tho  shining  purity  of  the  lake,  just  raffled 
with  the  breeze,  enongh  to  show  it  is  ali»e,  reflecting  rocks, 
woods,  fields,  and  inverted  tops  of  mountains,  with  the  while 
bnildings  of  Keswick,  Croutkwaite  Church,  and  Skiddaw  for  a 
back-grouad  at  a  di>t«nce.  Oh '.  Doctor,  I  never  wished  more 
(bryoa. 

All  this  is  much  superior  in  graphic  power  to  what  the 
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Paul  Sandbys  and  Richard  Wilsons  cotdd  at  that  time 
attain  to  in  the  art  of  painting.  Their  best  landscapes,  with 
their  sobriety  and  conscious  artificiality,  their  fine  tone 
and  studious  repression  of  reality,  are  more  allied  to  those 
elegant  and  conventional  descriptions  of  the  picturesque 
by  which  William  Gilpin  made  himself  so  popular  twenty 
years  later.  Even  Smith  of  Derby,  whose  engravings  of 
Cumberland  scenes  had  attracted  notice,  was  tamely 
topographical  in  his  treatment  of  them.  Gray  gives  us 
something  more  modem,  yet  no  less  exact,  and  reminds  us 
more  of  the  early  landscapes  of  Turner,  with  their 
imaffected  rendering  of  nature.  Southey's  early  letters 
from  the  Lakes,  written  nearly  a  generation  later  than 
Gray's,  though  more  developed  in  romantic  expression, 
are  not  one  whit  truer  or  more  graphic. 

Lodore  seems  to  have  been  even  in  those  days  a  sight 
to  which  visitors  were  taken;  Gray  gives  a  striking 
account  of  it,  but  confesses  that  the  crags  of  Gowder 
were,  to  his  mind,  far  more  impressive  than  this  slender 
cascade.  The  piles  of  shattered  rock  that  hung  above  the 
pass  of  Gowder  gave  him  a  sense  of  danger  as  well  as  of 
sublimity,  and  reminded  him  of  the  Alps.  He  glanced 
at  the  balanced  crags,  and  hurried  on,  whispering  to  him- 
self "  non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda,  e  passa ! "  The 
weather  was  most  propitious ;  if  anything,  too  brilliantly 
hot ;  it  had  suggested  itself  to  Gray  that  in  such  clear 
weather  and  under  such  a  radiant  sky  he  ought  to  ascend 
Skiddaw,  but  his  laziness  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he 
judged  himself  better  employed  in  sauntering  along  the 
shore  of  Derwentwatcr : — 

In  the  evening  walked  alone  down  to  the  Lake  by  the  side  of 
Crow  Park  after  sanset,  and  saw  the  solemn  colouring  of  light 
draw  on,  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  fading  away  on  the  hill- 
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pi,  the  deep  Krene  of  the  WBters.  and  the  long  shadowB  ol  the 
monnUuiu  thrown  across  them,  till  tfae^  nenrl;  touched  the 
hithennost  shore.  At  dUtance  beard  the  murmur  of  many 
water-folle,  not  audible  in  the  daj-time.  Wished  lor  the  Moou, 
hat  the  xioiilarl;  to  me  and  lilfnt,  hid  in  her  vacant  interlnnar 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  noticed  that  Gray  has  the 
keoent  of  Obermann  in  Buch  passages  as  tliese ;  it  is  tliu 
fnll  tone  of  the  romantic  solitary  without  any  of  the 
hysterical  overgorgeousneas  which  has  ruined  modem 
description  of  landscape.  The  4th  of  October  was  a  day 
of  rest ;  the  traveller  contented  himself  with  watching  a 
piocesaion  of  rod  clouds  come  marcliing  up  the  eastern  hills, 
and  with  gazing  across  the  waterfall  into  the  gorge  of 
Borrowdale.  On  the  5th  lie  walked  down  the  Derwent  to 
Baasenthwaite  Water,  and  skirmished  a  little  around  the 
fl&nks  of  Skiddaw ;  on  the  6th  he  drove  along  the  eastern 
.■hare  of  Baasenthwaite  towards  Cookcrmouth,  but  did  not 
•each  that  town,  and  returned  to  Keswick.  The  next  day, 
the  weather  having  suddenly  become  chilly  and  autumnal. 
Gray  mode  no  excursions,  but  hotanixed  along  the  borders 
of  Derwenlwater,  with  tbe  perfume  of  tlie  wild  myrtle  in 
bis  nostrils.  A  little  touch  in  writing  to  Wharton  of  the 
weather  shows  ua  the  neat  and  fasti<liouB  side  of  Gray's 
character.  "  The  soil  ia  so  tliin  and  light,"  hn  saya  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keswick,  "  that  no  day  has  passed  in 
wliich  I  could  not  walk  out  with  case,  and  you  know  I 
no  lover  of  dirt."  On  the  8th  he  ilrove  out  of  Keawick 
the  Ambleside  road  ;  the  wind  was  easterly  and  the 
'■ky  grey,  but  just  as  they  left  the  valley,  the  sun  broke  out, 
Wd  bathed  the  lakes  and  mountainsides  with  such  a  won- 
derful morning  glory  that  Gray  almost  made  up  his  mini! 
io  go  bock  again.     He  was  particiilnrly  fascinated  with  th*- 
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''clear  obecnre  "  of  Thirlmere,  shaded  by  the  spuia  of  Hel- 
vellyn ;  and  entering  Westmoreland,  descended  into  what 
Wordsworth  was  to  make  classic  ground  thirty  years 
later,  Grasmere, — 

Its  crags,  its  woody  steeps,  its  lakes. 
Its  one  green  island,  and  its  winding  shores. 
The  mnltitnde  of  little  rocky  hills. 
Its  ohnroh,  and  cottages  of  mountain  stone, 
Clostered  like  stars. 

This  fragment  of  Wordsworth  may  be  confronted  by  Gray's 
description  of  the  same  scene : — 

Jast  beyond  Helen  Crag,  opens  one  of  the  sweetest  landscapes 
that  art  ever  attempted  to  imitate.  The  bosom  of  the  moantains, 
spreading  here  into  a  broad  basin,  discovers  in  the  midst  Grai- 
mere  Water ;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays  with  bold 
eminences,  some  of  them  rocks,  some  of  soft  tart  that  half  con- 
ceal and  vary  the  figure  of  the  little  lake  they  command.  From 
the  shore  a  low  promontory  pashes  itself  iar  into  the  water,  and 
on  it  stands  a  white  village  with  the  parish  chnrch  rising  in  the 
midst  of  it ;  hanging  enclosures,  corn-fields,  and  meadows  green 
as  an  emerald,  with  their  trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the 
whole  space  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  Jast  opposite  to  yon 
is  a  large  farmhouse  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth  lawn  em- 
bosomed in  old  woods,  which  climb  half-way  up  the  mountain- 
side, and  discover  above  them  a  broken  line  of  crags,  that  crown 
the  scene.  Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  flaring  gentleman's  house, 
or  garden-walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little  unsus- 
pected [isradise ;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty  in 
its  neatest  and  most  becoming  attire. 

Passing  from  Grasmere,  he  drove  through  Hydal,  not 
without  a  reference  to  the  **  large  old-fashioned  fabric,  now 
a  farm-house,"  which  Wordsworth  was  to  buy  in  1813,  and 
was  to  immortalize  with  his  memory.     I  have  not  been 
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able  to  find  any  word  in  the  writings  of  the  younger  poet 
to  show  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  Gray's  eye  was 
attracted  to  the  situation  of  Eydal  Mount  exactly  six 
months  before  he  himself  saw  the  light  at  Cockermouth. 
At  Ambleside,  then  quite  imprepared  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  strangers,  Gray  could  find  no  decent  bed,  and  so 
went  on  to  Kendal,  for  the  first  few  miles  skirting  the 
broad  waters  of  Windermere,  magnificent  in  the  soft  light 
of  afternoon.  He  spent  two  nights  at  Kendal,  drove 
round  Morecambe  Bay  and  slept  at  Lancaster  on  the 
10th ;  reached  Settle,  under  the  '^  long  black  cloud  of 
Ingleborough,"  on  the  12th ;  and  we  find  him  still  wan- 
dering among  the  wild  western  moors  of  Yorkshire  when 
the  journal  abruptly  closes  on  the  15th  of  October:  On 
the  18th  he  was  once  more  at  Aston  with  Mason,  and 
he  returned  to  Cambridge  on  the  22nd,  after  a  holiday  of 
rather  more  than  three  months. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

BONSTETTEN — DEATH. 

Gray  became,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  an  object  of 
some  curiosity  at  Cambridge.  He  was  difficult  of  aocesB, 
except  to  his  personal  friends.  It  was  the  general  habit 
to  dine  in  college  at  noon,  so  that  the  students  mi^t 
flock,  without  danger  of  indigestion,  to  the  philosophical 
disputations  at  two  o'clock.  The  fellows  dined  together 
in  tlie  Parlour,  or  the  "  Combination  "  as  the  common- 
room  c^me  to  be  called ;  and  even  when  they  dined  in 
hall,  they  were  accustomed  to  meet,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  over  a  seed-cake  and  a  bottle  of  sherry-sacL 
But  Gray  kept  aloof  from  these  convivialities,  at  which 
indeed,  as  not  being  a  fellow,  he  was  not  obliged  to  be 
present ;  and  his  dinner  was  served  to  him,  by  his  man, 
in  his  own  rooms.  In  the  same  way,  when  he  was  in 
town,  at  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  his  meals  were 
brought  in  to  him  from  an  eating-house  round  the  comer. 
Almost  the  only  time  at  wliich  strangers  could  be  sure  of 
seeing  him  was  when  he  went  to  the  Rainbow  coffee- 
house, at  Cambridge,  to  order  his  books  from  the  circu- 
lating library.  The  registers  were  kept  by  the  woman  at 
the  bar,  and  no  book  was  bought  unless  the  requisition  for 
it  was  signed  by  four  subscribers.  Towards  the  end  of 
Gray's  life,  literary  tuft-hunters  used  to  contend  for  the 
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honour  of  supporting  Gray's  reiiiuoats  for  Iwoks.  There 
was  in  particular  n  Mr.  Pigott  who  deeired  to  he  thought 
the  friend  of  the  poet,  and  who  went  eo  far  as  to  crass  the 
next  aubBcriber's  name,  and  place  his  own  underneath  the 
neat  "T.  Gray."  It  happened  that  Gray  objected  very 
much  to  this  particular  gentleman,  and  he  remarked  one 
duy  to  Lis  frieitd  Mr.  Sparrow,  "  That  man's  name 
wherever  I  go,  piget,  he  PigoU's  me  I "  It  ia  said  that 
when  Gray  emerged  from  hia  chambers,  graduates  would 
hastily  leave  their  dinners  to  Icwk  at  him,  but  we  may 
doubt,  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  whether  this  is  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  ;  Maltiias,  however,  who  would 
certainly  have  left  his  dinner,  was  a  whole  year  at  Cam- 
bridge without  being  able  to  set  eyes  on  Gray  once.  Lord 
St.  Helen's  told  Rogers  that  when  he  was  at  St.  Julin's  in 
1770,  ho  called  on  Gray  wiUi  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
that  Gray  returned  the  call,  which  was  thought  so  extn- 
ordinaiy,  that  a  considerable  number  of  college  men 
assembled  in  the  quadrangle  to  see  him  pass,  and  all  re- 
moved their  caps  when  he  went  by.  Ho  brought  three 
young  dons  with  him,  and  the  procession  walked  in  Lidlan 
file ;  his  companions  seem  to  have  attended  in  silence, 
and  to  have  expressed  dismay  on  their  countenances  when 
Lord  St.  Helen's  frankly  asked  the  poet  what  ho  thought 
of  Garrick's  Jubilee  Ode, — which  was  just  published.  Gray 
replied  that  he  was  easily  pleased. 

Unaffected  to  the  extreme  with  his  particular  friends. 
Gray  seems  to  have  adopted  with  strangers  whom  he 
did  not  like,  a  superciliuus  air,  and  a  tone  of  great 
languor  and  hauteur.  Cole,  who  did  not  appreciate  him, 
speaks,    in    on    unpublished   note,    of    his    "disgusting 

minacy,"  by  which  he  means  what  wo  coll  aSecta- 
Jkfason    says    that    lie    usod    tliis    manner    as   a 
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means  of  ofifence  and  defence  towards  peiaons  whom  he 
disliked.  Here  is  a  picture  of  him  the  year  before 
he  died:  "Mr.  Gray's  singular  niceness  in  the  choice 
of  his  acquaintance  makes  him  appear  fostidions  in 
a  great  degree  to  all  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
manner.  He  is  of  a  fastidious  and  recluse  distance  of 
carriage,  rather  averse  to  all  sociability,  but  of  the  graver 
turn,  nice  and  elegant  in  his  person,  dress,  and  behaviour, 
even  to  a  degree  of  finicality  and  efifeminacy."  This 
conception  of  him  as  an  affected  and  effeminate  little  pe^ 
sonage  was  widely  current  during  his  own  lifetime.  Mr. 
Penneck,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Museum  Reading* 
Boom,  had  a  friend  who  travelled  one  day  in  the  Windsor 
stage  with  a  small  gentleman  to  whom,  on  passing  Ken- 
sington Churchyard,  he  began  to  quote  with  great  fervour 
some  stanzas  of  the  Elegy;  adding  how  extraordinary  it  was 
that  a  poet  of  such  genius  and  manly  vigour  of  mind,  should 
be  a  delicate,  timid,  effeminate  character,  "  in  fact,  sir,"  he 
continued,  "  that  Mr.  Gray,  who  wrote  those  noble  verses, 
should  be  a  puny  insect  shivering  at  a  breeze."  The  other 
gentleman  assented,  and  they  passed  to  general  topics,  on 
which  he  proved  himself  to  be  so  well-informed,  ente^ 
taining,  and  vivacious,  that  Penneck's  friend  was  en- 
chanted. On  leaving  the  coach,  he  fell  into  an  enthusiastic 
description  of  his  fellow-traveller  to  the  friend  who  met 
him,  and  wound  up  by  saying,  "  Ah  !  here  he  is,  returning 
to  the  coach !  Who  can  he  be  ? "  "  Oh  !  that  is  Ml 
Gray,  the  poet ! " 

Gray  could  be  talkative  enough  in  general  society,  if  he 
found  the  company  sympathetic  Walpole  says  that  he 
resembled  Hume  as  a  talker,  but  was  much  better  com- 
pany. On  one  of  his  visits  to  Norton  Nicholls  at  Blundes- 
ton,  he  found  two  old  relatives  of  his  host,  people  of  the 
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most  commonplace  type,  already  matalled,  aiid  at  first  ha 
seemed  to  consider  it  impossible  to  reconcile  Imnaelf  to 
their  presence.  But  noticing  that  Nicholls  was  grieved  at 
this,  he  immediiktely  changed  his  maimei,  and  made  him- 
self so  agreeable  to  them  both  that  the  old  people  talked 
of  him  with  pleasure  aa  long  as  they  lived.  He  would 
always  interest  himself  in  any  reference  to  fanning,  or  to 
the  condition  of  the  crops,  which  bore  upon  his  bobtnical 
lniraiiitB;  one  of  his  daily  occupations,  in  hie  healthier 
years,  being  the  construction  of  a  botanical  calendar.  One 
of  tua  finest  sayings  was: — "To  be  employed  is  to  be 
happy ;"  and  his  great  personal  aim  in  life  seems  to  have 
been  to  be  coustautly  employed,  without  fatigue,  so  ns  to 
bo  able  to  stem  the  tide  c>£  constitutional  low  spirits.  The 
presence  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  such  us  Wharton 
and  NichoUa,  had  so  magnetic  on  influence  upon  liim,  that 
their  memory  of  him  was  almost  uniformly  bright  and 
vivid.  Those  whom  he  loved  lass,  knew  how  dejected  and 
silent  he  could  be  for  hours  and  hours.  Gibbon  regretted 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Gray  plunged  into  merely 
acquisitive  and  scholastic  study ;  the  truth  probably  is, 
that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  indulge  in  reverie,  nor  tlie 
lihysical  health  to  be  at  rest. 

The  person,  however,  who  has  preserved  the  moat  exact 
account  of  Gray's  manner  of  life  during  the  lost  months  of 
his  career,  is  Bonstetteu.  In  November  1769  Norton 
Nicholls,  being  at  Bath,  met  in  the  Pump-Eoom  there, 
among  the  mob  of  fashionable  people,  a  handsome  young 
Swiss  gentleman  of  four-ond- twenty,  named  Charles  Victor 
de  Bonst«tten.  He  was  the  only  sun  of  the  treasurer  of 
iknie,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  six  leading  families  of 
the  country.     He  lived  at  Nyon,  had  l>een  educated  at 
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language  and  literature,  but  having  hitherto  fallen  more 
among  fashionable  people  than  people  of  taste.  He  was 
very  enthusiastic,  romantic,  and  good-looking,  very  sweet 
and  winning  in  manner,  full  of  wit  and  spirit,  and,  when 
he  chose  to  exert  himself,  quite  irresistible.  He  had 
brought  an  introduction  to  Pitt,  but,  after  receiving  some 
courtesies,  had  slipped  away  into  the  country,  and  NichoUs 
found  him  turning  the  heads  of  all  the  young  laidies 
at  Bath.  Bonstetten  attached  himself  very  warmly  to 
NichoUs,  and  was  persuaded  by  the  latter  to  go  to  Gam- 
bridge  to  attend  lectures.  That  NichoUs  thoroughly 
admired  him,  is  certain  from  the  very  earnest  letter  of 
introduction  which  he  sent  with  him  to  Gray  on  the  27th 
of  November,  1769. 

The  ebullient  young  Swiss  conquered  the  shy  and 
solitary  poet  at  sight.  "My  gaiety,  my  love  for 
English  poetry,  appeared  to  have  subdued  him," — the 
word  Bonstetten  uses  is  "subjugu^," — "and  the  diffe- 
rence in  age  between  us  seemed  to  disappear  at  once," 
Gray  found  him  a  lodging  close  to  Pembroke  Hall,  at 
a  coffee-house,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  plan  out  for 
Bonstetten  a  course  of  studies.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
1770,  Bonstetten  wrote  to  Norton  NichoUs : — "  I  am  in  a 
hurry  from  morning  tiU  night.  At  eight  o'clock  I  am 
roused  by  a  young  square-cap,  with  whom  I  foUow  Satan 
through  chaos  and  night.  .  .  We  finish  our  travels  in  a 
copious  breakfast  of  muffins  and  tea.  Then  appear  Shake- 
speare and  old  Linnaeus,  struggling  together  as  two  ghosts 
would  do  for  a  damned  soul.  Sometimes  the  one  gets  the 
better,  sometimes  the  other.  Mr.  Gray,  whose  acquaint- 
ance is  my  greatest  debt  to  you,  is  so  good  as  to  show  me 
Macbeth,  and  aU  witches,  beldames,  ghosts  and  spirits, 
whose  language  I  never  could  have  understood  without  his 
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interprotation.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  drpss  all  these 
pcoplfi  in  a  French  dre8§,  which  is  a  very  hard  labour." 
Id  encloaing  this  letter  to  Nicholls,  Gtoy  adds  as  a  post- 

Bcript : — 

1  never  satr  auch  a  bo; ;  our  breed  is  not  DUtde  on  this  model. 
He  is  busy  from  morning  to  night,  bm  no  other  amnsament 
than  that  of  changing  one  study  for  another,  likea  nobody  that 
be  snes  here,  and  yet  wisheB  to  stay  longer,  though  he  has  passed 
a  whole  fortnight  vitb  w  alreaily.  His  letter  has  had  no  oor- 
lection  whaterer,  and  is  prettier  by  half  than  Engliab. 

than  ten  weflks  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
itHten  remained  in  his  lodgings  at  CamhriJge,  in 
fidaily  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  Gray.  The  rcmini- ' 
acencea  of  the  young  Swiss  gentleman  are  extremely 
interesting,  though  doubtless  they  require  to  bo  accepted 
with  a  certain  reservation.  There  ia  however  tlie  etamp 
of  truth  about  bis  statement  that  the  poetical  genius  of 
Gray  was  by  thia  time  eo  completely  extioguiabed  that  the 
very  mention  of  bis  poems  was  distasteful  to  bim.  He 
would  not  permit  Bonstett«n  to  talk  to  him  about  them, 
and  when  the  young  man  quoted  some  of  his  linos,  Gray 
prcaervod  an  obstinate  silence  like  a  sullen  child.  Some- 
times Bonstetton  aaid,  "  Will  you  not  answer  me ) "  But 
no  word  would  proceed  from  the  shut  lips,  Yet  thia  was 
during  the  time  when,  on  all  subjects  but  himself,  Gray 
was  conversing  with  Bonstett«n  on  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  intimacy.  For  three  months  the  young  Swiss, 
despising  all  other  society  to  be  found  at  Cambridge,  spent 
evening  with  Gray,  arriving  at  five  o'clock,  and  lin- 
ing till  midnight.  They  read  together  Shakespeare, 
ton,  Dryden  and  the  other  great  English  classiis,  until 
lir  atudy  would  slip  into  sympathetic  conversation,  iu 
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which  the  last  word  was  never  spoken.     Bonsietten  poured 

out  his  confidences  to  the  old  poet^^all  his  life,  all  his 

hopes,  all  the  aspirations  and  enthusiasms  of  his  youth, 

and   Gray  received  it  all  with  profound  interest  and 

sympathy,  but  never  with  the  least  reciprocity.     To  the 

last  his  own  life's  history  was  a  closed  book  to  Bonstetteu. 

Never  once  did  he  speak  of  himself.     Between  the  present 

and  past  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  when 

the  warm-hearted  young  man  approached  the  subject,  he 

was  always  baffled.     He  remarks  that  there  was  a  complete 

discord  between  Gray's   humorous  intellect  and  ardent 

imagination  on  the  one  side  and  what  he  calls  a  '*  mis^re 

de  coBur  "  on  the  other.     Bonstetten  thought  that  this  was 

owing  to  a  suppressed  sensibility,  to  the  &ct  that  Gray 

never^ 

anywhere  in  the  ran  or  rain 
Had  loved  or  been  beloved  again, 

and  that  he  felt  his  heart  to  be  frozen  at  last  under  what 
Bonstetten  calls  the  Arctic  Pole  of  Cambridge. 

This  final  friendship  of  his  life  troubled  the  poet  strangely. 
He  could  not  get  over  the  wonder  of  Bonstetten's  ardour 
and  vitality :  "  our  breed  is  not  made  on  this  model" 
His  letters  to  Norton  Nicholls  are  like  the  letters  of  an 
anxious  parent.  "  He  gives  me,"  he  says  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1770,  "  too  much  pleasure,  and  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  inquietude.  You  do  not  understand  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  but  I  leave  my  meaning  imperfect,  till  we  meet 
I  have  never  met  with  so  extraordinary  a  person.  Grod 
bless  him  !  I  am  unable  to  talk  to  you  about  anything 
else,  I  think."  Late  in  the  month  of  March,  Bonstetten 
tore  himself  away  from  Cambridge ;  his  father  had  long 
been  insisting  that  he  must  return  to  Nyon.  Gray  went 
up  to  London  with  him,  showed  him  some  of  the  sights, 
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among  others  Dr.  Samuel  Jobneon,  who  came  puffing 
down  the  Strand,  unconscioos  of  tho  two  strangers  who 
paiiaed  on  their  way  to  observe  hisL  "  Look,  look,  Bon- 
Btetten  ! "  said  Gray,  "  the  great  Bear  !  There  goes  Ursa 
M^or  I "  On  the  23rd  of  March  Gray  lent  him  202.  and 
packed  his  friend  into  the  Dover  machine  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  returning  very  sadly  to  Cambridge,  whence 
ho  wrote  to  Nicholls : — "  Here  am  I  again  to  paes  my 
solitary  evenings,  which  hung  much  lighter  on  my  hands 
before  I  knew  him,  Thia  is  your  fault  I  Pray  let  tho  next 
you  send  me  bo  lialt  and  blind,  dull,  unapprehensive  and 
wrong-headed.  For  this — as  Lady  Constance  says — was 
ever  such  a  gracious  creature  bora !  and  yet — but  no 
matter !  .  .  .  .  This  place  never  appeared  so  horrible  l« 
me  as  it  doea  now.  Could  you  not  come  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  t  It  would  be  eungtuue  to  me  in  a  dark 
night." 

Bonatetten  had  departed  with  everj-  vow  and  circum- 
stance of  friendithip,  and  had  obliged  Gray  to  promise  that 
be  would  visit  him  the  next  summer  in  Switicrland,  He 
wrote  to  Gray  from  Abbeville,  and  then  there  fell  upon  his 
coirespondeiice  one  of  those  silences  so  easy  to  the  Tolatfle 
and  youthful  Gray  in  the  meanwhile  was  possessed  by  a 
weak  restlessness  of  mind  that  made  him  almost  ill,  and 
early  in  April,  since  NichoUs  could  not  come  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  himself  hastened  to  Blundeston,  spending  a  few 
days  with  Palgrave  ("  Old  Pa  ")  on  the  way.  He  made 
one  excuse  after  another  for  avoiding  Cambridge,  to  which 
be  did  not  return,  except  for  a  week  or  two,  until  tho  end 
of  tho  year.  He  agreed  with  Xorton  Nicholls  that  tliey 
should  go  together  to  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of  1771, 
but  entreated  him  not  to  vex  bim  by  referring  to  this  in 
I   any  way  till  the  time  came  for  starting.     By  and  by  lett«is 
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came  from  Bonstetten,  with  "  bad  excuses  for  not  writing 
oftener,"  and  iu  May  Gray  was  happier,  travelling  to 
Aston  to  be  with  Mason,  driving  along  the  roads  with 
trees  blooming  and  nightingales  singing  all  around  him. 

His  only  literary  exercise  during  this  year  17T0  seems  to 
have  been  filling  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  wo^ks  of  Lin- 
nsBus  with  notes.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  yean  natural 
history  had  been  his  favourite  study ;  he  said  that  it  was 
a  singular  felicity  to  him  to  be  engaged  in  this  pursuit, 
and  it  often  took  him  out  into  the  fields  when  nothing 
else  would.  He  interleaved  a  copy  of  Hudson's  Flora 
Anglica^  and  filled  it  with  notes :  and  was  on  a  level  with 
all  that  had  been  done  up  to  his  time  in  zoology  and 
botany.  Some  of  his  notes  and  observations  were  after- 
wards made  use  of  by  Pennant,  with  warm  acknowledg- 
ment. He  returned  from  Aston  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  prepared  at  once  to  start  with  Norton  NichoUs 
for  a  summer  tour.  He  directed  Nicholls  to  meet  him 
at  the  sign  of  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  five  miles  beyond 
Huntingdon,  about  the  3rd  of  July.  Unfortunately 
there  exists  no  journal  to  commemorate  this,  the  last 
of  Gray's  tours,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  more 
than  two  months.  The  friends  drove  across  the  midland 
counties  into  Worcestershire,  descended  the  Severn 
to  Gloucester,  and  then  made  their  way  to  Malvern 
Wells,  where  they  stayed  a  week,  because  Nicholls  found 
some  of  his  acquaintance  there.  Gray  must  have  been 
particularly  well,  for  he  ascended  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  and  enjoyed  the  unrivalled  view  from  its  summit 
He  was  much  vexed,  however,  with  the  fashionable  society 
at  the  long  table  of  the  inn,  and  maintained  silence  at 
dinner.  WTien  Nicholls  gently  rallied  him  on  this,  he 
said  that  long  retirement  in  the  university  had  destroyed 
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the  veisatility  of  his  mind.  At  MaJvem  ho  received  a 
copy  of  Goldamith'a  Deserted  Village,  whicli  had  jnat  beon 
published ;  he  nsked  fforton  NichoUs  to  read  it  aloud  to 
him,  listened  to  it  with  fixed  attention,  and  escl^med 
before  they  bad  proceeded  for,  "This  man  lb  a  poet." 
From  Malvern  tliey  went  on  to  Rosa  in  Herefordshire, 
and  descended  the  Wye  to  Chepstow,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  in  a  boat,  "surrounded,"  sayeGray,  "with  ever  new 
delights."  From  this  point  they  went  on  to  Abergavenny 
and  South  Wales,  returning  by  Oxford,  where  they  spent 
two  ^reeable  days.  During  this  tonr  Gray  turned  aside 
to  visit  LeoBowee,  where  Sheustone  had  lived  and  died 
in  1763.  Gray  had  never  admired  Shcnatone'a  artificial 
grace,  and  had  been  vexed  by  some  allusions  in  his 
posthumously  published  letters,  and  it  was  probably  more 
to  see  the  famous  "  Arcadian  greens  rural "  than  to  do 
homage  to  a  poetic  memory  that  he  loitered  at  Halesowen. 
He  returned  in  a  very  fair  state  of  health,  as  was  customary 
after  his  sununer  holidays ;  but  the  good  effects  unfor- 
tunately passed  away  unusually  soon.  He  had  a  feverish 
attack  in  September,  but  cured  it  with  sage-tes,  bis 
favourite  nostrum.  Nicbulls  came  up  to  town  to  see  him, 
and  travelled  with  him  as  far  as  Cambridge ;  but  Gray's  now 
invincible  dislike  to  this  place  seems  to  have  nuuls  him 
really  ill,  and  for  the  next  two  months  he  only  went  out- 
ride the  walla  of  the  college  once.  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Oliffe, 
now  ninety  years  of  age,  had  come  up  to  Cambridge,  and 
appears  to  have  lodged  close  to  Gray  inside  Pembroke 
College,  where  ho  was  now  allowed  to  do  whatever  he 
chose.  She  was  helplessly  bedridden,  but  as  intractable 
adaughter  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  as  ever.  The  other 
Pembroke  nonogcnarian,  Dr.  Roger  Long,  died  on  the  1  Gth 
of  December  1770,  and  Gray's  friend  James  Brown  sue- 
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ceeded  bim    in    the    Mastership  without    any    conten- 
tion. 

Early  in  1771,  Mr&  Oliffe  died,  leaving  her  entire  fo^ 
tune,  such  as  it  was,  to  Gray,  and  none  of  it  to  her  nieces 
the  Antrobuses,  who  had  nursed  her  in  her  illness.  These 
women  had  been  brought  to  Cambridge  by  Gray,  and  had 
been  so  comfortably  settled  by  him  in  situations,  that  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  playfully  dreads  that  all  his  friends 
will  shudder  at  the  name  of  Antrobus.  All  through  this 
spring  Gray  seems  to  have  been  gradually  sinking  in 
strength  and  spirits,  though  none  of  his  friends  appear  to 
have  been  alarmed  about  it  To  Norton  NichoUs' 
entreaties  that  he  would  go  to  visit  Bonstetten  with  him, 
as  to  the  young  Swiss  gentleman's  own  invitations,  he 
answered  with  a  sad  intimation  that  his  health  was  not 
equal  to  so  much  exertion. 

Nicholls  came  up  to  town  to  say  farewell  to  him 
in  the  middle  of  June,  having  at  last  been  persuaded 
that  it  was  useless  to  wait  for  Gray.  The  poet  was 
in  his  old  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street  and  there  they  parted 
for  the  last  time.  Before  Nicholls  took  leave  of  him, 
Gray  said,  very  earnestly,  "I  have  one  thing  to  beg 
of  you,  which  you  must  not  refuse."  Nicholls  replied, 
"You  know  you  have  only  to  command;  what  is  itT* 
"  Do  not  go  to  visit  Voltaire  ;  no  one  knows  the  mischief 
that  man  will  do."  Nicholls  said,  "  Certainly  I  will  not ; 
but  what  could  a  visit  from  me  signify  1 "  **  Every  tribute 
to  such  a  man  signifies."  A  little  before  this  Gray  had 
rejected  polite  overtures  from  Voltaire,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  El^y  ;  but  it  was  not  that  he  was  dead  to 
the  charms  of  the  great  Frenchman.  He  paid  a  full  tribute 
of  admiration  to  his  genius,  delighted  in  his  wit,  enjoyed 
his  histories,  and  regarded  his  tragedies  as  next  in  rank 
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^to  tlioae  of  Shakespeare ;  but  he  hat«d  him,  as  he  hatei! 

Hume,  because,  as  he  Baid,  ho  thought  him  an  onemy  to 

religion.     Ho  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  Beattie  had 

{niastored  Voltaire  in  argument     Gray  had  a  similar  di»- 

,e  to  Shafteahury,  and  was,  throughout  his  career,  though 

L  very  unassuming  way,  a  sincere  believer  in  Chris- 

I  tianity.     We  find  him  exhorting  Dr.  Wharton  not  to  omit 

use  of  family  prayer,  and  this  although  he  had  a  horror 

of  anything  like  "  methodism  "  or  religious  display. 

Gray's  last  letter  to  Bonstelten  may  be  given  as  an 
example  of  his  correspondence  with  that  gentleman,  as 
long  after  preserved  and  published  by  Miss  Plumptre : — 

I  am  retarned,  my  dear  BonBtetten,  from  tbe  little  jouroey  I 
made  into  Suflblk,  irithout  ansffering  tlie  end  propoMd.  The 
thoDgbt  that  you  miglit  have  been  with  me  there,  has  embittered 
■11  my  baurg.  Yonr  letter  baa  made  me  bappj,  as  happy  as  bo 
gloomy,  M  solitary  a  being  as  I  am.  is  enpnbls  of  being  made. 
I  knoir,  and  have  tixi  often  felt,  tlie  iliandvnnlages  1  lay  myself 
under;  bow  much  1  bort  the  little  ioterest  I  have  in  yoabythis 
air  nf  Bidnrss  ta  I'ontrnry  to  your  nature  atiil  prFsent  enjoy- 
ments :  but  ante  ynu  nill  for(;ive,  tbongb  yon  cannot  lympntbiu) 
with  me.  It  U  iiiipiisHibIs  nith  me  to  disaemble  with  yoni 
such  as  I  am  I  eipose  my  heart  to  your  view,  nor  wish  to  con- 
ceal a  single  thongbt  from  yoor  penetrating  eyes.  All  that  yon 
say  to  mo,  especially  on  the  subject  of  Switzerland,  is  inGnitely 
acceptable.  It  feels  too  pleasing  ever  to  be  lulfilled,  and  m 
oRea  as  I  read  over  your  truly  kind  letter,  written  long  sinc^ 
from  London,  I  stop  at  these  words ;  "  La  mort  qui  peut  glacer 
noa  bru«  avant  qu'ila  soient  entrelac^." 

Ho  made  a  struggle  to  release  himself  from  this  atra- 
bilious mood.  He  reflected  on  the  business  which  he  bod 
so  long  neglected,  and  determined  to  try  again  to  find 

lergy  to  lecture.     Ho  drew  up  thruo  schemes  for  regu- 
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lating  tlie  studies  of  private  pupils,  and  laid  them  before 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  But  these  plans,  as  was  usual  with 
Gray,  never  came  to  execution,  and  when  he  was  at  Aston 
in  1770,  he  told  Mason  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  the  professorship,  since  it  was 
out  of  his  power  to  do  any  real  service  in  it.  Mason 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  step,  and  encouraged 
him  to  think  that  even  yet  he  would  be  able  to  make  a 
begmning  of  his  lectures.  The  Exordium  of  his  proposed 
inauguration  speech  was  all  that  was  found  at  his  death  to 
account  for  so  many  efforts  and  intentions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  1771  Gray  went  up  to  London, 
to  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  where,  as  h^  been  already 
mentioned,  he  received  the  farewell  visit  from  NichoUs. 
He  was  profoundly  vrretched;  vrriting  to  Wharton  he 
said,  "  Till  this  year  I  hardly  knew  what  mechanical  low 
spirits  were :  but  now  I  even  tremble  at  an  East  wind." 
His  cough  was  incurable,  the  neuralgic  pains  in  his  head 
were  chronic.  William  Robinson,  in  describing  his  last 
interview  with  him,  said  that  Gray  talked  of  his  own 
career  as  a  poet,  lamented  that  he  had  done  so  little,  and 
began  at  last,  in  a  repining  tone,  to  complain  that  he  had 
lost  his  health  just  when  he  had  become  easy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  on  that  ho  checked  himself,  saying  that 
it  was  wrong  to  rail  against  Providence.  As  he  grew 
worse  and  worse,  he  placed  himself  under  a  physician, 
Dr.  Gisbome,  who  ordered  him  to  leave  Bloomsbury, 
and  try  a  clearer  air  at  Kensington.  Probably  the  last 
call  he  ever  paid  was  on  Walpole ;  for  hearing  that  his 
old  friend  was  about  to  set  out  for  Paris,  Gray  visited 
him.  "  He  complained  of  being  ill,"  says  Walpole,  "  and 
talked  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  but  I  expected  his  death 
no  more  than  my  own."     During  the  month  of  June  he 
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ceived  the  MS.  of  Gilpin's  Tour  down  tlie  Wye,  and  en- 
Itiched  this  work,  which  was  not  published  until  17S2, 
Hvith  hU  notes,  being  reminiscences  of  his  journey  of  the 
Ipieceding  year. 

On  the  22ud  of  July,  finding  himself  alone  in  London, 

ind  overwhelmed  with  dejection  and  the  shadow  of  death, 

lie  camo  back  to  Cambridge,     It  wns  his  intention  to  real 

)  a  day  or  two,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Old  Park, 

where  the  Whurtons  were  ready  to  receive  him.     Ha  pnt 

mself  under  the  treatment  of  his  physician.  Dr.  Bobert 

Glynn,  who  had  been  the  author  of  a  successful  Seatonton 

poem,  and  who  dabbled  in  litoraturo,     This  Dr.  Glynn 

t  conspicuous  for  hia  gold-headed  cane,  scarlet   coat, 

I  ithrce-comoTcd  hat,  and  resounding  pattens  for  thirty  years 

after  Gray's  death,  and  retains  a  niche  in  local  history  as 

the  last  functionary  of  the  University  who  was  buried  by 

Dr.  Glynn  was  not  at  all  anxious  about  Gray's 

^wmdition,  but  on  Wednesday  llie  Slth,  the  poet  was  so 

Uiguid,  tlmt  his  friend  James  Brown  wrote  for  him  to 

•.  Wliarton,  to  warn  him  that  though  Gray  did  not  give 

ir  the  hopes  of  taking  his  journey  to  Old  Park,  ho  was 

rety  low  and  feverisli,  and  could  linrdly  start  immediately. 

Irnt  very  night,  while  at  dinner  in  the  College  Hall  at 

mbroke,  Cray  felt  a  sudden  nausea,  which  obliged  him 

»  go  hurriedly  lo  his  own  room.     He  lay  down,  but  ha 

me  so  violently  and  constantly  sick,  that  he  sent  his 

servant  to  fetch  in  Dr.  GljTUi,  who  was  puzzled  at  the 

^TDptoms,  but  believed  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 

Gray  grew  worac,  however,  for  the  gout  had  reached  the 

ich;  Dr.  Olynn  became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  Russell 

ptre,  the  Kegius  Professor  of  Physic.     The  old  ditctor 

II  be<l,  and  refused  to  get  up,  for  which  he  was  after- 

rerely  blamed.     No  skill,  however,  tould  have 
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saved  Gray.  He  got  through  the  25th  pretty  well,  and 
slept  tolerably  that  night,  but  after  taking  some  asses'- 
milk  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  spasms  in  the 
stomach  returned  again.  Dr.  Brown  scarcely  left  him 
after  the  first  attack,  and  wrote  to  all  his  principal  jbiends 
from  the  side  of  his  bed.  On  this  day,  Thursday,  the 
Master  could  still  hope  "  that  we  shall  see  him  well  again 
in  a  short  time."  On  Sunday,  the  29th,  Gray  was  taken 
with  a  strong  convulsive  fit,  and  these  recurred  until  he 
died.  He  retained  his  senses  almost  to  the  last  Stone- 
hewer  and  Dr.  Gisbome  arrived  from  London  on  the  30th 
and  took  leave  of  their  dying  friend.  His  language  be- 
came less  and  less  coherent^  and  he  was  not  clearly  able 
to  explain  to  Brown,  without  a  great  effort,  where  his  wiU 
would  be  found.  He  seemed  perfectly  sensible  of  his 
condition,  but  expressed  no  concern  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  the  world.  Towards  the  end  he  did  not  suffer  at 
all,  but  lay  in  a  sort  of  torpor,  out  of  which  he  woke  to 
call  for  his  niece,  Miss  Mary  Antrobus.  She  took  his 
hand,  and  he  said  to  her,  in  a  clear  voice,  "  Molly,  I  shall 
die  ! "  He  lay  quietly  after  this,  without  attempting  to 
speak,  and  ceased  to  breathe  about  eleven  o'clock,  an  hour 
before  midnight  on  the  30th  of  July,  1771,  aged  fifty-four 
years,  seven  months,  and  four  days. 

James  Brown  found,  in  the  spot  which  Gray  liad  indi- 
cated, his  wilL  It  was  dated  July  2,  1770,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  drawn  up  just  before  he  started  on  his 
tour  through  the  Western  Counties.  Mason  and  Brown 
were  named  his  executors.  He  left  his  property  divided 
among  a  great  nimiber  of  relations  and  friends,  reserving 
the  largest  portions  for  his  niece  Miss  Mary  Antrobus,  and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Comyns,  both  of  whom  were  resi- 
dents at  Cambridge,  and  who  had  probably  looked  to  his 
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comfort  of  late  years  as  he  had  conaiderecl  their  prospects 
in  earlier  life.  The  faithful  Stephen  Hempstead  was  not 
foigotten,  while  Mason  and  Brown  wore  left  reBiduarj 
legatees.  On  Brown  fell  the  whole  burden  of  attending 
to  the  funeral,  for  Mason  could  not  be  found ;  he  had 
token  a  holiday,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  whole  matter 
until  Ilia  letters  reached  him,  in  a  cluster,  at  Bridlington 
Quay,  about  the  7th  of  August. 

By  tliis  time  Gray  was  buried  ;  Brown  took  the  body, 
in  n  coffin  of  seasoned  oak,  to  London  and  thence  to 
Stoke,  where,  on  tlie  6th  of  August,  it  was  deposited 
in  the  vault  which  contained  that  of  Gray's  mother. 
The  mourners  were  Miss  Antrobus,  her  sister's  husband, 
Mr.  Comyns,  a  shopkeeper  at  Cambridge,  "a  young 
gentleman  of  Christ's  College,  with  whom  Mr.  Gmy 
was  very  intimate,"  and  Brawn  himself;  these  peieons 
followed  the  heai^  in  a  mourning  conch.  The  sum  of 
ten  pounds  woe,  at  the  poet's  express  wish,  distributed 
unoDg  certain  "  honest  and  industrious  poor  poreons  in  the 
parish  "  of  Stoke  Pogis.  As  soon  as  Mason  heard  the  news, 
he  croBBcd  tlto  Hrimbor,  and  reached  Cambridge  the  next 
day  ;  Brown  was  a  very  cautions  and  punctilious  man,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  returned  to  Cambridge  than  be  insisted 
tliat  Mason  should  go  up  to  town  with  him  and  prove  the 
will.  Mason,  who  throughout  showed  a  characteristic 
collouBnesG,  grumbled  but  agreed,  and  on  the  12th  of 
August  the  will  was  proved  in  London. 

The  executors  returned  immediately  to  Cambridge, 
delivered  up  the  plate,  jowelleiy,  linen,  and  furniture 
to  the  Anlrobuses,  and  then  Mason  packed  np  the 
books  and  papecB  to  be  removed  to  his  rooms  at 
York.  Once  settled  there,  on  the  IStb,  he  began 
F  the  luxury  of  a  hterary  bereavement,     "  Come," 
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he  says  to  Dr.  Wharton,  "come,  I  beseech  you,  and 
condole  with  me  on  our  mutual,  our  irreparable  loss. 
The  great  charge  which  his  dear  friendship  has  laid  upon 
me,  I  feel  myself  unable  to  execute,  without  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  his  best  friends ;  you  are  among  the  first 
of  these.''  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  "great 
charge''  so  pompously  referred  to  here  is  contained  in 
these  exceedingly  simple  words  of  Gray : — "  I  give  to  the 
Reverend  William  Mason,  precentor  of  York,  all  my 
books,  manuscripts,  coins,  music  printed  or  written,  and 
papers  of  all  kinds,  to  preserve  or  destroy  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion." There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  ambitious 
and  worldly  Mason  saw  here  an  opportimity  of  achieving 
a  great  literary  success,  and  that  he  lost  no  time  in  posing 
as  Gray's  representative  and  confidant.  A  few  people 
resisted  his  pretensions,  such  as  Robinson  and  Nicholls, 
but  they  were  not  writers,  and  Mason  revenged  himself 
by  ignoring  them.  Nor  did  he  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
Bonstetten. 

James  Brown,  le  petit  hon  homme  with  the  warm  heart, 
was  kinder  and  less  ambitious.  He  wrote  thoughtful 
letters  to  every  one,  and  particularly  to  the  three  friends  in 
exile,  to  Horace  Walpole,  Nicholls,  and  Bonstetten.  Wal- 
polc  was  struck  cold  in  the  midst  of  his  frivolities,  as  if  he 
had  suflfered  in  his  own  person  a  touch  of  paralysis;  in  his 
letters  he  seems  to  whimper  and  shiver,  as  much  with 
apprehension  as  with  sorrow.  Norton  Nicholls  gave  a  cry 
of  grief,  and  very  characteristically  wrote  instantly  to  his 
mother  lest  she,  knowing  his  love  for  Gray,  should  fear 
that  the  shock  would  make  him  ill.  From  this  exquisite 
letter  avc  must  cite  some  lines  : — 

I  only  write  now  lest  you  should  be  apprehensive  on  my 


bronght  me  the  Tatitl  ii 


e  the  death  of  my  dear  friend.     Yesterday'ii  post 


)  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bro 


1,  that 


Mr.  Gra;  (all  llint  wua  most  dear  to  ma  in  this  world  cicept 
youwelf)  died  in  tbe  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  between  tbe 
SOth  nnd  31st  of  July.  .  ,  .  You  need  not  be  alanned  for  me, 
I  am  well,  and  not  sabject  to  emotiona  violent  enough  to  en- 
danger my  health,  and  besides  with  good  kind  people  wbo  pity 
me  and  can  feel  themeelvea.  Afflicted  you  may  be  tare  I  am  I 
You  wbo  know  I  considered  Mr.  Gray  as  a  second  parent,  that 
I  thought  only  of  hinj,  bnilt  all  my  bappiness  on  him,  talked  of 
him  for  ever,  wUhed  him  with  me  whenever  I  partook  of  aoy 
pleasure,  and  fiew  to  him  for  refuge  whenever  I  felt  any  un- 
easineflB ;  to  whom  now  shall  I  talk  of  all  I  have  seen  here  7 
Who  will  teach  me  to  read,  to  think,  to  feelP  I  protest  to  yon, 
that  whatever  I  did  or  thought  had  a  reference  to  him, — "  Mr, 
Gray  will  be  pleased  with  this  when  I  tell  him.  I  must  ask 
Mr.  Gray  what  be  thinks  of  such  a  pei'son  or  thing.  He  would 
like  such  a  person  or  dislike  snch  another."  If  I  met  with  any 
cbagiias,  I  comforted  myself  that  I  had  a  treasure  at  home ; 
all  the  world  had  despised  and  bated  m?,  I  should  buve  thought  J 
myself  perfectly  recompensed  in  his  friendship.  Now  rem 
only  one  loss  more ;  if  I  lose  you,  I  am  left  alone  in  the  world, 
At  present  I  feel  T  have  lost  half  of  myself.  Let  me  hear  thai 
yon  are  vrell. 

Thirty-four  years  afterwards  the  hand  which  penned 
these  unaffected  lines  wrote  down  those  reminiscences,  alaa ! 
too  hrief,  which  constitute  the  most  valuable  impressions 
of  Gmy  that  we  possess.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
that  this  sincere  and  tander  friend  did  not  imdertako  that 
labour  of  biography  which  fell  into  more  skilled,  hut 
coRrser  hands  than  his.  Yet  it  is  no  little  matter  to 
poBBosa  tliis  first  outflow  of  grief  and  fttfeetion.  It 
assures  us  that,  with  all  his  melancholy  and  self- 
torture,  the  great  spirit  of  Gray  was  not  without  its 
lively   consolations,     and    that    he    gained    of    Heaven 
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the  boon  for  which  he  had  prayed,  a  friend  of  friends. 
Nicholls,  Bonstetten,  Robinson,  Wharton,  Stonehewer, 
and  Brown  were  undistinguished  names  of  unheroic 
men  who  are  interesting  to  posterity  only  because,  with 
that  unselfish  care  which  only  a  great  character  and  sweet- 
ness of  soul  have  power  to  rouse,  they  loved,  honoured, 
cherished  this  silent  and  melancholy  anchorite.  Dearer 
friends,  better  and  more  devoted  companions  through  a 
slow  and  unexhilarating  career,  no  man  famous  in  literature 
has  possessed,  and  we  feel  that  not  to  recognize  this  mag- 
netic power  of  attracting  good  souls  around  him  would  be 
to  lose  sight  of  Gray's  peculiar  and  signal  charm.  It  is 
true  that,  like  the  moon,  he  was  ''dark  to  them,  and 
silent  f  that  he  received,  and  lacked  the  power  to  give ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  required  from  him  the  impossible, 
they  accepted  his  sympathy,  and  rejoiced  in  his  inexpres- 
sive affection ;  and  when  he  was  taken  from  them,  they 
regarded  his  memory  as  fanatics  regard  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  founder  of  their  faitL  Gray  "  never  spoke 
out,"  Brown  said ;  he  lived,  more  even  than  the  rest  of  us, 
in  an  involuntary  isolation,  a  pathetic  type  of  the  solitude 
of  the  souL 

Yes !  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  myriads  live  alone. 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow, 

And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 


CHAPTER  X. 

POSTHUMOUS. 

The  earliest  tribute  to  the  mind  and  character  of  Gray 
was  published  in  1772  in  the  March  number  of  a  rather 
dingy  periodical,  issued  under  Dr.  Johnson's  protection, 
and  entitled  the  London  Magazine,  This  was  written  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Boswell  by  a  man  who  had  little 
sympathy  with  Gray  as  a  poet  or  as  a  wit^  but  was  well 
fitted  to  comprehend  him  as  a  scholar,  the  Beverend 
William  J.  Temple,  vicar  of  St.  Gluvias.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Hall  during  Gray's  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge,  and  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  poet's  later  letters,  was  almost  the  only  existing  link 
between  the  circles  ruled  respectively  by  Gray  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  Cole  being  perhaps  the  one  other  person  known  to 
both  these  mutually  repellent  individuals.  Temple's  contri- 
bution to  the  London  Magazine  is  styled  ^'  A  Sketch  of  the 
Character  of  the  Celebrated  Poet  Mr.  Gray,"  and  is  ushered 
in  by  the  editor  with  some  perfunctory  compliments  to  the 
poems.  But  Temple's  own  remarks  are  very  valuable,  and 
may  be  reprinted  here,  especially  as  the  careful  Mitford 
and  every  succeeding  writer  seem  to  have  been  content  to 
quote  them  from  Johnson's  inaccurate  transcript : — 

Perhaps  Mr.  Gray  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Earope :  he 
was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of 
Sdenoe,  and  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.    He  knew  eveiy 
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branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil;  had  read  all  thA 
original  historians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a 
great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics, 
made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of  stndy.  Yoyagea  and  traTds 
of  all  sorts  were  his  favoorite  amusement :  and  he  had  a  fine 
taste  in  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  such 
a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been  equally 
instructing  and  entertaining.  But  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a 
well-bred  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity.  There  is  bo  cha- 
racter without  some  speck,  some  imperfection ;  and  I  think  the 
greatest  defect  in  his,  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy  or  rather 
effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fiistidiousness  or  contempt  and  disdain 
of  his  inferiors  in  science.  He  also  had  in  some  degree  that 
weakness  which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve. 
Though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
considered  himself  merely  as  a  man  of  letters :  and  though  with- 
out birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  private  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  amusement" 


Against  the  charge  of  priggishness  which  seems  to  be 
contained  in  these  last  lines,  we  may  place  Norton 
Nicholls'  anecdote,  that  having  in  the  early  part  of  their 
acquaintance  remarked  that  some  person  was  "  a  clever 
man,"  he  was  cut  short  by  Gray,  who  said,  "  Tell  me  if 
he  is  good  for  anything."  Another  saying  of  his,  that 
genius  and  the  highest  acquirements  of  science  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  "  that  exercise  of  right  reason 
which  Plato  called  virtue,"  is  equally  distinct  as  evidence 
•that  he  did  not  place  knowledge  above  conduct  But  the 
earlier  part  of  Temple's  article,  which  regards  Gray's  learn- 
ing and  acquisitions  of  every  sort,  is  of  great  value. 
Another  of  the  poet's  contemporaries,  Robert  Potter,  the 
translator  of  .^chylus,  and  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of 
the  time,  followed  with  a  similar  statement.     "  Mr.  Gray 
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was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age,  but  his 
mind  never  contracted  the  rust  of  pedantry.  He  had  too 
good  an  understanding  to  neglect  that  urbanity  which 
renders  society  pleasing :  his  conversation  was  instructing, 
elegant,  and  agreeable.  Superior  knowledge,  an  exquisite 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and,  above  all,  purity  of  morals,  and 
an  unaffected  reverence  for  religion,  made  this  excellent 
person  an  ornament  to  society,  and  an  honour  to  human 
nature." 

Mason  lost  no  time  in  giving  out  that  he  was  collecting 
materials  for  a  life  of  Gray.  His  first  literary  act  was  to 
print  for  private  circulation  in  1772  the  opening  book  of  his 
didactic  poem  The  EjiglUh  Garden^  which  he  had  written 
as  early  as  1767,  but  which  Gray  had  never  allowed  him 
to  print,  speaking  freely  of  it  as  being  nonsense.  But 
Mason  loved  the  children  of  his  brain,  and  could  not  sup- 
port the  idea  that  one  of  them  should  be  withheld  from 
the  world.  With  great  naivete,  he  attempted  to  argue 
the  matter  with  the  shade  of  his  great  friend  in  a  third 
book  which  he  added  in  1772. 

Clos'd  is  that  carious  ear,  by  Death's  oold  hand, 
That  mark'd  each  error  of  my  careless  strain 
With  kind  severity ;  to  whom  my  Mose 
Still  lov'd  to  whisper  what  she  meant  to  sing 
In  loader  accent ;  to  whose  taste  supreme 
She  first  and  last  appealed, 

but  still  the  departed  friend  may  be  invoked  by  .the  Muse, 

and  still,  by  Fancy  sootVd, 
Fain  would  she  hope  her  Gray  attends  the  call. 

Mason  then  refers,  in  the  flat,  particular  manner  native  to 
eighteenth  century  elegy,  to  the  urn  and  bust  and  sculp- 
tured lyre  which  he  had  placed  to  the  memory  of  Gray  in 
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a  rustic  alcove  in  the  garden  at  Aston,  and  then  he  ap- 
proaches the  awkward  circumstance  that  Gray  considered 
The  JEnglis/i  Garden  trash  : — 

Offc,  **  smiling  as  in  scorn/'  ofl  would  he  crj, 

"  Whj  waste  thy  numbers  on  a  trivial  art 

That  ill  can  mimio  even  the  humblest  charms 

Of  oU-majestio  Nature  P  "  at  the  word 

His  eye  would  glisten,  and  his  accents  glow 

With  all  the  Poet's  frenzy ;  **  Sovereign  Queen ! 

Behold,  and  tremble,  while  thou  viewest  her  State 

Thron'd  on  the  heights  of  Skiddaw :  trace  her  march 

Amid  the  purple  crags  of  Borrowdale. 

.     .    .    Will  thy  boldest  song 
E'er  brace  the  sinews  of  enervate  art 
To  such  dread  daring  ?    Will  it  e'en  direct 
Her  hand  to  emulate  those  softer  charms 
That  deck  the  banks  of  Dove,  or  call  to  birth 
The  bare  romantic  crags,"  &o. 

It  socms  highly  probable  that,  stripped  of  the  charms  of 
blank  verse,  this  is  precisely  what  Gray  was  constantly 
saying  to  Mason,  who  greatly  preferred  artificial  cascades 
and  myrtle  grots  to  all  the  mountains  in  Christendom. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  this  private  edition  of  The  English 
Garden  in  1772  appeared  the  first  general  announcement 
of  the  coming  biography. 

The  work  progressed  very  slowly.  From  the  family  of 
West,  who  had  now  been  dead  thirty  years,  Mason  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  number  of  valuable  letters, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  between  the  close 
of  this  correspondence  and  the  beginning  of  Mason's  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Gray.  Wharton  and  Horace 
Walpole  came  very  kindly  to  his  aid,  and  he  was  able  to 
collect  a  considerable  amount  of  material  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  think  of  the  mass  of  papers,  letters,  verses, 
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and  other    documents  which  Mason  possessed,   and  of 
the  comparatively  small  use  which  he  made  of  them. 
He  conceived  the  happy  notion,  which   does   not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  of  by  any  previous   writer,   of 
allowing  Gray  to  tell  his  own  story  by  means  of  his 
letters ;  but  he  vitiated  the  evidence  so  put  before  the 
world    by  tampering    grossly  with  the    correspondence. 
He  confessed  to  Norton  Nicholls,    who  was  angry    at 
this,  that  "  much  liberty  was  taken  in  transposing  parts 
of    the  letters,"   but    he    did    not    go  on  to  mention 
that    he    allowed    himself    to     interpolate    and    erase 
passages,  to  conceal  proper  names,  to  mutilate  the  original 
MSS.,  and  to  alter  dates   and  opinions.     He  was  very 
anxious  that  what  he  called  his  '^  fidelity  "  should  not  "  be 
impeached "  to  the  public  and  the  critics,  but  declared 
that  he  had  only  acted  for  the  honour  of  Gray  himself. 
It  is  probable  that  in  his  foolish  heart  Mason  really  did 
consider  that  he  was  respecting  Gray  in  thus  brushing  his 
clothes  and  washing  his  hands  for  him  before  allowing  the 
world  to  see  him.     He  thought  that  a  ruffled  wig  or  a 
disordered   shoe-tie  would  destroy  his  hero's  credit  with 
the  judicious,  and  accordingly  he  removed  all  that  was 
silly  and  natural  from  the  letters.     This  determination  to 
improve  Gray  has  marred,   also,  the  slender  thread  of 
biography  by  which  the  letters  are  linked  together,  yet  to 
a  less  degree  than  might  be  supposed,  and  the  student 
finds  himself  constantly  returning  to  Mason's  meagre  and 
slipshod  narrative  for  some  fact  which   has   been  less 
exactly  stated  by  the  far  more  careful  and  critical  Mitford. 
Mason  had  too  much  literary  ability,  and  had  known  Gray 
too  intimately  and  too  long,  to  make  his  book  other  than 
valuable.     It  is  faulty  and  unfinished,  but  it  is  a  sketch 
from  the  life.     It  appeared,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in 
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June  1775  and  was  received  with  great  warmth  by  the 
critics,  the  public,  and  all  but  the  intimate  friends  of 
Gray.  Mason  often  reprinted  this  book,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  a  sort  of  classic  until  Mitford  commenced  his 
investigations. 

It  has  generally  been  acknowledged  that  Johnson's  life 
of  Gray  is  the  worst  section  in  his  delightful  series.  It 
formed  the  last  chapter  but  one  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  was  written  when  its  author  was  tired 
of  his  task,  and  longing  to  be  at  rest  again.  It  is  barren 
and  meagre  of  fact  to  the  last  degree ;  Cole,  the  antiquary, 
gave  into  Johnson's  charge  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and 
sayings  of  Gray  which  he  had  formed  in  connexion  with 
the  poet's  Cambridge  friends,  especially  Tyson  and  Spa^ 
row,  but  the  lexicographer  was  disinclined  to  make  any 
use  of  them,  and  they  were  dispersed  and  lost  We  have 
already  seen  that  these  two  great  men,  the  leading  men  of 
letters  of  their  age  in  England,  were  radically  wanting  in 
sympathy.  Gray  disliked  Johnson  personally,  apparently 
preserving  the  memory  of  some  chance  meeting  in  wliich  the 
Sage  had  been  painfully  self -asserting  and  oppressive ;  he 
was  himself  a  lover  of  limpid  and  easy  prose,  and  a  master 
of  the  lighter  parts  of  writing,  and  therefore  condemned  the 
style  of  Dr.  Johnson  hastily,  as  being  wholly  turgid  and 
vicious.  Yet  he  respected  his  character,  and  has  recorded 
the  fact  that  Johnson  often  went  out  in  the  streets  of 
London  with  his  pockets  full  of  silver,  and  had  given  it 
all  away  before  he  returned  home. 

Jolmson's  portrait  of  Gray  is  somewhat  more  judicial  than 
this,  but  just  as  unsympathetic.  Yet  he  made  one  remark, 
after  reading  a  few  of  Gray's  letters,  which  seems  to  me  to 
surpass  in  acumen  all  the  generalities  of  Mason,  namely  that 
though  Gray  was  fastidious  and  hard  to  please,  he  was  a 
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likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  nl  all.  But  (or 
GrKys  poema  Johnson  had  little  but  bewildermenl,  If 
they  Imd  not  receix'ed  the  warm  sauctioa  of  critics  like 
■Warburtoo  and  Hurd,  and  the  admiration  of  aiich  friends 
of  hie  own  as  Boiiwell  and  Garrick,  it  seems  likely  that 
Johnson  would  not  have  acknowledged  in  them  any  merit 
whatever.  Where  he  approves  of  them,  no  pmise  could 
be  fainter ;  where  ho  objects,  he  is  even  more  trenchant 
and  contemptuous  than  usual.  The  Elegy  in  a  CoHJttrg 
Churchyard,  and  the  Ode  on  Advertiti/  are  the  only  pieces 
in  the  whole  repertory  of  Gray  to  which  he  allows  the 
tempered  eult^y  that  he  is  not  willing  to  witlJioId  from 
ItEallet  or  Shenstone.  We  ahall  probably  acquit  the  stunly 
critic  of  any  unfairueas,  even  involuntary,  when  wo  pei^ 
ceive  that  for  the  poetry  of  Collins,  who  was  his  friend  and 
the  object  of  his  benefactions,  he  has  even  leas  toleration 
than  for  the  poetry  of  Gray. 

Wlien  we  examine  Johnson's  strictures  more  exactly 
Btill,  we  find  that  the  inconsistency  which  usually 
accompanied  the  expression  of  his  literary  opinions 
does  not  forsake  him  here.  Even  when  Johnson  is 
on  aafe  ground,  as  when  he  is  weighing  in  a  very 
careful  balance  the  Epitaphs  of  Pope,  be  is  never  a 
sure  critic ;  he  brings  his  excellent  common  sense  to  bear 
on  the  subject  in  hand,  but  is  always  in  too  great  haste  to 
be  closing  not  to  omit  some  essential  observation.  But 
when  discussing  poetry  so  romantic  in  its  nature  as  that 
of  Gray,  he  deals  blows  even  more  at  random  than  usual. 
The  Ode  on  Adversity  meet«  with  liis  warmest  approbation, 
and  he  suggests  no  objection  to  its  allegorical  ntauhiueiy, 
to  much  of  which  no  little  exception  might  now  be  taktui. 
But  the  Eton  Ode,  with  strange  wont  of  caution,  he  ilo- 
I  claims  against  in  detail,  blaming  at  one  time  what  posterity 
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is  now  content  to  admire,  and  at  the  other  what  his  own 
practice  in  verse  might  have  amply  justified.  ''The 
Prospect  of  Eton  College  suggests  nothing  to  Gray,  which 
every  beholder  does  not  equally  think  and  feel,"  that  is  to 
say,  which  every  susceptible  and  cultivated  beholder  does 
not  feel  in  a  certain  vein  of  reflection ;  but  this,  so  far 
from  being  a  fault,  is  the  touch  of  nature  Which  makes  the 
poem  universally  interesting.  "  His  supplication  to  Father 
Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses  the 
ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better 
means  of  knowing  than  himself."  In  this  case,  Johnson 
was  instantly  reminded  that  Father  Nile  had  been  called 
upon  for  information  exactly  analogous  in  the  pages  of 
Easaelas.  "  His  epithet  buxom  hecUth  is  not  el^;ant,"  but 
to  us  it  seems  appropriate,  which  is  better.  Finally  John- 
son finds  that  "  redolent  of  joy  and  youth  "  is  an  expres- 
sion removed  beyond  apprehension,  and  is  an  imitation 
of  a  phrase  of  Dryden's  misunderstood;  but  here  Gray 
proves  himself  the  better  scholar.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  found  this  word  redolent^  of  which  he  was  parti- 
cularly fond,  among  the  old  Scots  poets  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  unearth.  Dunbar  and 
Scot  love  to  talk  of  the  "  redolent  rose." 

The  phrases  above  quoted  constitute  Johnson's  entire 
criticism  of  the  FAon  Ode,  and  it  is  of  a  kind,  which  however 
vigorously  expressed,  would  not  now-a-days  be  considered 
competent  before  the  least  accredited  of  tribunals.  The 
examination  of  the  two  Pindaric  odes  is  conducted  on  more 
conscientious  but  not  more  sympathetic  principles.  To  the 
experiments  in  metre,  to  the  verbal  and  quantitative  felicities, 
Johnson  is  absolutely  deaf.  He  does  not  entirely  deny  merit 
to  the  poems,  but  he  contrives,  most  ingeniously,  to  hesi- 
tate contempt.  "  My  process,"  he  says,  "  has  now  brought 
me  to  the  wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders,  the  two  Sister 
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tOdes;    by   which,    though    either   vulgar    ignorance  or 

KcDminoQ  aense  at  first  universally  rejected  them,  many 

llmve  b«ea  since  peisuailcd  to  think  themselves  delighted. 

El  am  one  of  those  that  are  willing  (o  be  pleased,  and  thero- 

^  fore  would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  flKt  stanza 

of   the   Pnyreas  of  Poetry."      Johnson,    it    i^   obvious 

enough,  is  on  the  side  of  "  common  sense."     The  diffi- 

^^  culty   whidi   hi.-   was   pleased   to  find   in  the   opening 

^^■^tanza  of  the  ode  is  one  which  lie  would  have  been  the 

^^V.first  to  denounce  as  whimsical  and  paltry  if  brought  for- 

^^Kirard  by  some  other  critic     Gray  describes  the  formation 

^^Bof  poetry  under  the  symbol  of  a  widening  river,  calm  and 

^^K  broad  in  its  pastoral  moments,  loud,  riotous  and  resonant 

^^B  when  BwoUen  by  passion  or  anger.     Johnson,  to  whom  the 

■         language  of  Greek  poetry  and  the  t«mper  of  Greek  thought 

were  uucongenial,  refused  to  grasp  this  direct  imagerj-,  and 

said  that  if  the  poet  was  speaking  of  music,  the  expreMion 

"  rolling  down  the  steep  amain  "  wm  nonsense,  and  if  o( 

water,  nothing  to  the  point.     So  good  a  scholar  should 

have  known,  and  any  biographer  should  have  noticed  that 

Gray  had  pointed  out,  that,  as  usual  in  Pindar,  whom  he  is 

here  closely  paraphrasing,  the  subject  and  simile  are  united. 

Johnson  was  careless  enough  to  blame  Gray  for  inventing 

L  the  compound  adjective  velvfiijrven,  although  Pope  and 

^Young,  i»oeta  after  Johnson's  own  heart,  had  previously 

Itiscd   it.     The  rest  of  his  witicisni  is  equally  faultj',  and 

P{tom  the  same  causes,— haste,  and  want  of  sympathy. 

Johnson's  attack  did  nothing  at  first  to  injure  Gray's 
■■position  as  a  poet.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Ktho  process  of  time,  the  great  ixipulnrity  of  the  Lives  of 
mtiut  PoeU,  and  the  oblivion  into  which  Mason's  life  has 
l'£allen,  have  done  something  sensibly  to  injure  Gray  with 
llbe  unthinking.  Even  in  point  of  history  the  life  of 
^Otay  is  culpably  full  of  errora,  and  might  as  well  liave 
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been  written  if  Mason's  laborious  work  bad  never  been 
publisbed.  Tbere  is,  bowever,  one  point  on  wbich  John- 
son did  early  justice  to  Gray,  and  that  is  in  commending 
tbe  picturesque  grace  of  bis  descriptions  of  tbe  countiy. 
Against  tbe  condemnation  of  Jobnson,  tbere  were  placed, 
almost  instantly,  tbe  entbusiastic  praises  of  Adam  Smith, 
Gibbon,  Hume,  Mackintosh,  and  others  of  no  less  autho- 
rity, who  were  unanimous  in  ranking  bis  poetry  only  just 
below  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  This  view  con- 
tinued until  the  splendours  of  the  neo-romantic  school, 
especially  the  reputations  of  Wordsworth  and  Byron, 
reduced  the  luminary  and  deprived  it  of  its  excess  of  light 
The  Lake  School,  particularly  Coleridge,  professed  that 
Gray  bad  been  unfairly  over-rated,  and  it  was  rather  Byron 
and  Shelley  who  sustained  his  fame,  as  in  some  directions 
they  continued  bis  tradition. 

It  would  be  to  leave  this  little  memoir  imperfect  if  we 
did  not  follow  the  destinies  of  that  group  of  intimate 
friends  who  survived  the  poet,  and  whose  names  are  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  his.  The  one  who  died  first 
was  Lord  Strathmore,  who  passed  away,  prematurely,  in 
1776.  James  Brown  continued  to  hold  the  mastership  of 
Pembroke,  and  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  a  gentle  and 
good-natured  old  man  until  1784,  when  he  followed  his 
friend  to  the  grave.  Young  men  of  letters,  such  as  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to 
the  Master's  Lodge,  and  to  take  tea  with  the  man  in  whose 
arms  Gray  breathed  his  last,  although  Brown  had  no  great 
power  of  reminiscence,  and  had  not  much  to  tell  such 
eager  questioners.  Of  himself  it  was  told  that  bis  ways 
were  so  extremely  punctilious  as  to  amuse  Gray,  himself  a 
very  regular  man,  and  that  once,  when  the  friends  were 
going  to  start  together  at  a  certain  hour,  and  the  time  had 
just  arrived.  Brown  rose  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro, 
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■whereupon  Gray  exclaimed,  "  Look  at  Brown,  tie  ia  going 
to  strike  ! "  Dr.  Thomas  Wlinrtoti  (who  muBt  never  he 
confounded  with  Thomas  Walton,  the  poet-laureate)  con- 
tinued to  live  at  his  lioiise  at  Old  Park,  Durham,  where 
Gray  hod  bo  often  spent  delightful  weeks.  He  died  in 
1794  at  a  great  age,  and  left  his  ample  correspondence 
irith  Gray  to  his  second  son,  a  man  of  some  literary  pn- 
tensions,  of  whom  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account.  Mason  and  Walpole,  whose  careers  are 
too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  here,  survived  their  cele- 
brntvd  friend  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Horace 
Walpole  died  on  March  2,  and  Mason  on  April  4,  1797. 

At  the  close  of  the  century  several  of  Gray's  early 
friends  still  survived.  The  Hev.  William  fiobinson, 
having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-six,  died  in  December 
1803.  On  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Monk's  Horton,  in 
Kent,  it  was  stated  thai  he  was  "  especially  intimate  with 
the  poet  Gray,"  with  whom  he  probably  became  acquainted 
throi^  the  accident  that  bis  mother,  after  his  father's 
death,  made  Dr.  Conyers  Middletou  her  second  husband. 
His  sister  was  the  Mra.  Eliiabelh  Montagu  who  wrote  the 
Es»ay  on  Sliakespeare  and  who  patronized  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  kind  and  faithful  Stonehewer  died  at  a  very  ad* 
Vanced  aga  in  1809,  bequeathing  to  Pembroke  Hall  those 
^commonplace-books  of  Gmy's  from  which  Mathias  reaped 
iis  bulky  volumes,  and  yet  left  much  for  me  to  glean. 
ITorton  Nichotls  died  rector  of  Lound  and  Bradwell  in 
Suffolk,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  1809, 
having  fortunately  placed  on  [>aper,  four  years  before,  his 

[uisitc  reminisoences  of  Gray.  He  also  bears  on  his 
tablet,  in  Eichmond  Church,  his  claim  to  the 
of  posterity  :  "  He  was  the  friend  of  the  illustrious 
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of  Gray's  friends,  was  also  the  most  long-lived.  Charles 
Victor  de  Bonstetten  had  but  just  begun  his  busy  and 
eccentric  career  when  he  crossed  the  orbit  of  Gray.  He 
lived  not  merely  to  converse  with  Byron  but  to  survive 
him,  and  to  see  a  new  age  of  literature  inaugurated.  He 
was  a  copious  writer,  and  his  works  enjoyed  a  certain 
vogue.  His  well-known  description  of  Gray  occurs  in  a 
book  of  studies  published  in  1831,  the  year  before  he 
died,  Lrb  Souvenirs  du  Chevalier  de  Bonstetten.  In  the 
most  chatty  of  his  books,  U Homme  du  Midi  et  Vhomme 
du  Nord,  he  says  that  he  found  in  England  that  friendship 
of  the  most  intimate  kind  could  subsist  between  persons 
who  were  satisfied  to  remain  absolutely  silent  in  one 
another's  presence  ;  there  may  be  a  touch  of  the  reserve 
of  Gray  in  this  vague  allusion. 

In  Bonstetten  the  romantic  seed  which  Gray  may 
be  supposed  to  have  sown,  burst  into  extravagant 
blossom.  His  conduct  in  private  life  seems,  from 
what  can  be  gathered,  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
perusal  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  and  though  he  was 
a  pleasant  little  fat  man,  with  rosy  cheeks,  his  con- 
duct was  hardly  up  to  the  standard  which  Gray  would 
have  approved  of.  Bonstetten  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  a  smaller  Benjamin  Constant ;  like  him,  he  was  Swiss 
by  birth,  first  roused  to  intellectual  interest  in  England, 
and  finally  sentimentalized  in  Germany ;  but  he  was  not 
quite  capable  of  writing  Adolphe.  Bonstetten  followed 
Gray  in  studying  the  Scandinavian  tongues;  he  acquainted 
himself  with  Icelandic,  and  wrote  copiously,  though  not  very 
wisely,  on  the  Eddas.  He  brought  out  a  German  edition 
of  his  works  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  spent  some  time, 
and  whither  he  pursued  his  eccentric  friend  Matthison. 
Bonstetten  died  at  Genoa  in  February,  1832,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.      The  last  survivor  among  people  whom 
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Gray  knew  was  probably  the  Earl   of  Burlington,  "  little 

brother  George,"  who  died  in  183i.  Perhaps  thelast  peiBon 

who  was   certainly  iu  Gray's  presence  was  Sir  Samuel 

Egerton  Brydges,  who  was  present,  at  the  age  of  three,  at 

^_  a  wedding  at  which  Gray  assisted,  and  who  died  iu  1837. 

^^m      Gray  was  rather  short  in  stature,  of  graceful  build  in 

^^P  early  life,  but  too  plump  in  later  years.     He  walked  in  a 

^^  wavering  and  gingerly  manner,  the  result  probably  of  weok- 

*■         ness.     Besides  the  portraits  already  doscribed  iu  the  body 

of  this  memoir,  there  is  a  painting  at  Pembroke  Hall  by 

Benjamin  Wilson,  F.RS,,  a  versatile  artist  whoso  work 

was  at  one  time  considered  equal  to  that  of   Hogartk. 

This    portrait   is   in   profile ;   it   was   evidently  painted 

^^  towards  the  close  of  the  poet's  life  ;  the  cheeks  are  puffed, 

^^Lmd  the  lips  have  fallen  inwards  through  lack  of  teeth. 

^^KOtay  is  also  stated  to  have  sat  to  one  of  the  Vauderguchts, 

^^■but  tbis  portrait  seems  to  have  disappeared.     In  177S 

^^■Idason  commissioned  the  famous  sculptor  John  Bacon,  who 

^^Kwas  just  then  executing  various  works  in  Westminster 

^^F  Abbey,  to  carve  the   medallion  now   existing  in    Poet's 

■         Comer  ;  as  Bacon  bad  never  seen  Gray,  Mason  lent  bim 

a  profile  drawing  by  himself,  the  original  of   whieh,  a 

hideous  little  work,  is  now  preserved  at  Pembroka     A 

bust  of  Gray,  by  Behnos,  founded  on  the  full-face  portrait 

by  Eckhardt,  stands  with  those  of  other  famous  scholara, 

tin  Upper  School  at  Eton. 
In  17TG,  according  to  a  College  Order  which  Mr.  J. 
TV.  Clark  has  kindly  copied  for  me,  "James  Brown, 
Master,  and  ^Villiam  Maaiin,  Fellow,  each  gave  fifty 
pounds  to  establish  a  building  fund  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Gray  the  Poet,  who  had  long  resided  in  tho 
College."  The  fond  so  etai-tetl  gruduuUy  accuinulateil 
nntil  it  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  Certain  alterations 
were  made,  but  nothing  scrioua  was  attempted  until,  about 
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thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Cory,  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
took  down  the  Christopher  Wren  doorway  to  the  hall,  and 
attempted  to  hannonise  the  whole  structure  to  Gothic. 
Still  the  Gray  Building  Fund  was  accumulating,  and  the 
college  was  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  accommodate 
its  inmates.  It  was  determined  at  last  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  proposed  nearly  a  century  before  by  Brown  and 
Mason.  In  March  1870,  the  work  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse.  He  was  at  work  on 
the  college  until  1879,  and  in  his  hands  if  it  is  no  longer 
picturesque  it  is  thoroughly  comfortable  and  habitable. 
In  all  this  vast  expenditure  of  money,  not  one  penny 
was  spent,  until  quite  lately,  in  commemoration  of  the 
man  in  whose  name  it  was  collected.  At  Peterhouse, 
when  the  College  Hall  was  restored  in  1870,  a  stained 
glass  window,  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown  and 
executed  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hunt  At  Pembroke  a  still  more  fitting  memorial 
was  erected  on  the  26th  of  May  1885,  when  a  marble 
bust  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.RA.,  was  unveiled 
by  Lord  Houghton  in  the  College  Hall  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  distinguished  audience.  Mr.  Lowell  and  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  among  others,  gave  eloquent  testi- 
mony on  that  occasion  to  the  lasting  esteem  in  which 
the  memory  of  Gray  is  held  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 


THE  END. 
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i  not  knuwn  uutil  the  Dillon  MSS.  passed  tliroiigh  my 
feaniU  ia  1884  tliat  in  Atigiwt  1764,  about  n  month  after 
the  Burgicol  opumtion  which  is  de«cribed  on  p.  169,  Gray 
went  to  Netlierb}',  on  the  Scotch  border,  to  viait  the  Rev. 
.  Oraliam,  tlie  liurticulturi^t,  and  from  his  liunsu  eet 
irat  OS  a  tour  thniu)jh  Scotland.  His  mute  took  biiu  hy 
Annan  and  Dumfrica  to  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde  and  LAiiark. 
LtGlaegowheviaitedFouliB,thep1lbliBhet,f^omwbomheafte^ 
wards  received  man  j  courtesies.  He  admired  Foiilis"  acAdemy 
of  punting  and  sculpture,  and  lamented  that  (hit  Cathi^lral  of 
Glasgow  hud  fallen  so  mnch  out  of  repair.  H«  passed  c-n  to 
Loch  Lomond,  eailod  on  the  locli,  and  returned  tc  Glasgow 
by  DunibartoD.  At  Stirling  he  enjoyed  the  view  from  the 
Castle,  and  vrent  on  by  Falkirk  and  the  const  to  Eilinburgh. 
He  took  eictimiona  to  Hawthomden  and  BwHii,  and  thenoe 
to  Mclmxe.  He  was  next  at  Kelso,  Tweedmoutli,  and 
Norham  Cattle.  He  niaile  an  uxcimion  at  low  tide  to  Holy 
Jsland,  and  the  journal  closes  ut  Etamborough  Castle,  froui 
which  place  he  went,  no  doubt,  to  his  cuatoumry  Imunt,  Dr. 
Whartott'a  house  ut  Old  Park,  in  the  county  of  Duihoui. 
Tliis  was  Grny"9  first  visit  to  Scotlaml. 
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